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INTEODUCTION 


TO 

THE NEWOOMES 

1853-1855 


Part L 

T he old aunt with whom my grandmother had lived as a 
child, and to whose care my father also had been sent from 
India, was still living at Pareham, in Hampshire, when my 
sister and I, children of a fourth generation, succeeded to all the 
old traditions—to the little white beds in the upi)or room, to 
the gooseberry bashes and raspberries in the garden that stretclied 
to the river-bank; we too made cowslip-balls in the meadows 
(how often we had heard of them before we came to Fareham). 
We too had pattens to wear when the rain swept along the village 
street, and willow plates of our own, and chorry-pie on Sundays. 
We were in cheerful awe of the old aunt, but very fouid of her. 
We called her Aunt Becher, but her other name I do believe was 
Mias Martha Honeyman. She was very strict and outspoken, but 
very kind She used to net little silk purses to give us, with half 
sovereigns shining through the meshes, and she would send us 
charming letters in her delicate handwriting. Her old house st<x>d 
in the village, with a high roof, and a garden full of flowers; it 
was as fragrant within as without. I can remember the great 
blue china pot of pot-pourri standing in the' corner of the shallow 
carved staircase, up and down which my father had run as a little 
boy at the beginning of the century. 

In the low-pitched parlour hung the pictures—a Sir Joshua 
among them—portraits of a generation not so far removed from my 
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cKildish days as now, hidden away, as it is, by succeeding lives, 
“ oh sous son phre on retrouve encore son p^re, comme I’onde sous 
Tonde, dans une mer sans fond ” 

The stern rule of those Spartan times at the end of the last 
century did not always quell the wild spirits of that rising genera¬ 
tion. I have heard that the Bechers were adventurous and excit¬ 
able people j many of them went to India, where their names are 
still remembered. My grandmother has often told me that in her 
youth the mother of the family never called the eldest daughter any¬ 
thing but “Miss Becher”, as for the little granddaughters, they 
were invariably “Miss Harriet*^ and “Miss Nancy.There is a 
pretty description of Mrs. Becher in the “ Eoundabout Papers.’' 
She was my father’s great-grandmother. “She was eighty years 
of age,” he says; “ a most lovely and picturesque old lady, with a 
long tortoishell cane, with a little puff or tow' of snow-white (or was 
it powdered'i) hair under her cap, with the prettiest little black 
velvet slippers and high heels you ever saw. She had a grandson 
a lieutenant in the navy; son of her son, a captain in the navy j; 
grandson of her husband, a captain in the navy. She lived for 
scores and scores of years in a dear little old Hampshire town 
inhabited by the wives, widows, daughters of navy captains, 
admirals, lieutenants. ...” 

“Miss Becher,” as her mother called her, was, when I knew 
her, nearly forty years after, a little dignified old lady, in a flaxen 
front, with apple cheeks and a blue shawl, holding out her 
welcoming arms to the various generations in turn as they ran 
into them. When she died she left the Six Joshua to her eldest 
nephew, the Admiral, and her brother’s picture out of the parlour 
to my grandmother, the only surviving daughter, once Miss Nancy. 
Now in turn it hangs with its red coat upon our parlour wall 
We are all very fond of our great-grandfather, with his red coat 
and lace ruffles. We think perhaps he may have been painted b}i 
Coates He is a young man, some five-and-twenty years of age 
with an oddly familiar face, impulsive, inquisitive. His name waf 
John Harman Becher, and he too went out to India, and did gooc 
work, and died young, along with so many others belonging to thos< 
eventful days. He was bom in April 1764, and died about 1800. 

Fareham itself, with its tall church spire and its ringing chimes 
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was a Miss Austen-like village, peopled by naval officers and spirited 
old ladies, who played whist every night of their lives, and kept 
up the traditions of England not without some aspenty.* Among 
other things which my grandmother has often described to us was 
the disastrous news of Nelson’s death, which brought them all to 
tears in that same sunny ];)arlour where a few years hiter a little 
boy sat laboriously writing to his mother in India. One letter, 
the earliest we have, is addressed to ‘^Mrs. R. Thackeray, care of 
Messrs. Palmer, Calcutta, per Prince of Onmge,^^ It took a long 
time to write, and six months to reach its journey’s end, and is 
dated from Fareham m 1817. 

*‘My Mama, —-I hope you are (j.uite well. I have given 

my dear grandmama a kiss; my Aunt Ritchie is very good to me. 
I like Chiswick; there are so many good boys to play with. St. 
James’s Park is a very line place. St. Paul’s Church too I like 
very much; it is a liner place than I expc<d.ed. I hope Captain 
Smyth is well; give my love to him, and t(dl him that he must bring 
you home to your alfectionate son, WxmJAM Thaokjwuay.” 

William got so tired of his pen, he could not write longer with 
it,” says his great-aunt Becher, in a postscripl-Indian letter, 
“ so ho hopes you will ho aide to read his pem;il. ... Ho drew 
me your house in Calcutta, not omitting his monkey looking out of 
the window and black Betty at the top drying towels, and he told 
me of the numbers you (‘olleiited on Ins birthdays in that large room 
he pointed out to us ! ” There are also a few words from an Uncle 
Charles, written under the seal: ** My dt‘ar sister Anne, I have seen 
my dear little nepliew, ami am delighted with him,” How all this 
recalls the early ishapters of the Newcotm^s” ! 

Besides these postscripts, there is a faintly pencilled little pie.ture 
representing, as I imagine, Captain CarmichaebSmyth on horaoback. 
That gentleman was then just about to be married to my grand¬ 
mother, and was to bo the kindest of parents to my father and to 
all of us coming after. 

* I have the UtUo card-ttibl© at which night after night Mi»H Bechar aat 
down to play her gam© of whist with hor noighhours. *‘MisH Nanoy/’ os a 
httl© girl, used to he made to take her hand with the old ladies, and to the last 
she could make the cards fly through her fingers with most masterly precision. 
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After drawing Captain Smyth, and the house in Calcutta, to flho> 
his fhends on his first arrival, the httle boy went on to sketc 
everything else that struck his fancy. 

We have a book, of which I have already spoken, compiled fo 
private circulation by a member of our family, m which there is a 
account of my father as a child. “ His habit of observation bcga 
very early,” says Mrs. Bayne. “ His mother told me that once whe 
only three or four years old, and while sitting on her knee at th 
evenmg hour, she observed him gazing upward, and lost in adiuirs 
tion ^ Ecco 1 ’ he exclaimed, pointing to the evening star, wine' 
was shinmg like a diamond over the crescent moon. This strucJ 
her the more, as she had herself noticed the same beautiful combine 
tion on the night of his birth. ‘ Ecco' was probably decco^ wind 
is Hindustanee for ‘ look * ’ I have often heard that when he firs 
came to London and was driving through the city he called oul 
‘ That is St. Paul's 1 ’ He had recognised it from a picture. H 
was with his father’s sister, Mrs. Ritchie, at the time, and she wa 
alarmed by noticing that his uncle’s hat, which he had put on i 
play, quite fitted him. She took him to see Sir Charles Clarke 
the great physician of the day, who examined him, and said 
‘Don’t be atraid; he has a large head, but thcic is a great dcu 
in It.’ ” 

The second of these very eaily letters is addressed to Mrs 
Carmichael-Smytli, Agra. It is written in a painstaking, coppei 
plate hand, but it is so evidently under superintendence, that it is c 
much less interest than others. The little boy was then barel; 
seven years old — 

April 24, 1818. 

“ My dear Mama,—I received your kind letter which Mrs. —“■ 
was so good as to read to me, as I am not able to read your letter 
yet, and hope I shall soon. I have been twice with George am 
Richmond to dine with Mr. Shakespear, He was very kind, an< 
gave me a great many pretty books to read, and promised I should g 
every time George and Richmond went, I wrote a long letter ii 
February, and sent it to Aunt Becher to send to you. I have learn 
geography a long time, and have begun Latin and ciphering, whicl 
I like very much. Pray give ray love to papa.—I remain, dea 
mama, your dutiful son, W. Tuaciceeay.” 
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My father never spoke with any pleasure of his early school¬ 
days. His first school was in Hampshire, where lus cousins, the 
Shakespears, were also pupils, “I can remember Geoigc coming 
and flinging himself down on my bed the fiist night,” he wrote 
long after to the sister of George and Richmond Shakespear. . . . 

This was that place of which he writes in the “Roundabout 
Papers,” “A school of which our deluded parents had heard favourable 
reports, but which was governed by a horrible little tyrant, who made 
our young lives so iniseralile, that I remember kneeling by my little 
bed of a night and saying, * Pray God, I may dream of my mother.’ ” 

Ho often sufiered in health and in spirits. It was after one 
of these passing illnesses that he seems to have been sent to 
Fareham for change. 

“ My dearest of all mamas,” he writes, “ I have much pleasure 
in writing to you again from Fareham, to tell you how happy I am. 
I wont to Roche Court to see Mr. and Mrs. Thresher. I saw a 
bird’s nest with young ones in it, and a beautiful lioneyBUOcle bush, 
and the Robbins in anotlier phu^e. 

“This has been Neptune day with me: I call it so, because I go 
into the water and am like Neptune. Your old acquaintances are 
very kind to me, and give me a groat many cakes and a great 
many kisses. But I do not let Charles Becher kiss mo; I only take 
those from the ladies; I don’t have many from grandmama. 

“ I should like you to have sucli another pretty house as Mrs. 
O’Brien’s, there is such a beautiful garden. I am grown a great 
boy; I am three feet eleven inches high. I learn some poems, which 
you was very fond of, such as the * 0<le on Music.’ I shall go on 
Monday to Chiswick and hear the lioys speak; I intend to be one of 
those heroes in time . . . 

“I have lost my cough, and am quite well, strong, saucy, and 
hearty, and can eat grandmama’s gooseberry-pyes famously, after 
which I drink yours and my papa’s good health and speedy return. 
—Believe me, my dear mama, your dutiful son, 

“W. Thackeiuy. 

“Fawbham, Hants, June XI/' 

But his troubles were nearly over. When his mother came home 
not very long after, he had no need to dream of her dear presence 
any more. 
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Her account of that speechless, happy meeting has been given 
already. “ He was not at Chatham when we arrived,” she writes to 
her sister in India, “ but Mr. Langslow brought him from Chiswick 
the next morning. . . .«He remembers 'you all perfectly. Aunt 
Maria, I think, is his favouutc still. ...” 

I never heard my father sj)eak of his aunt, Maria Knox, who from 
her letters to my grandmother must have been a most charming 
and sensitive person; but he used sometimes to describe his own 
father to us. He remembered him as a very tall man, rising out of 
a bath. 

In August 1821 my grandmother, writing to India, to another 
sister, Mrs. Graham, says, My Billy-man is quite well I must 
trespass and give him a day or two of holidays. You would laugh 
to hear what a grammarian he is. We were talking about odd 
characters; some one was mentioned. Billy said, ‘ Undoubtedly he 
is a Uoun-Substantive.’ ‘ Why, my dear 1‘ Because he stands by 
himself.* . . .” 

Kot of his first school, but of Chiswick, where he went after¬ 
wards, my grandmother also writes :— 

“ I don't think there could be a better school for young boys. 
My William is now sixth in the school, though out of the twenty- 
six there are only four that are not older than himself. He promises 
to fag hard till midsummer, that he may obtain a medal, and after 
that I think of placing him at the Charterhouse. He tells mo ho 
has seen the Prince Begent’s yacht m Southampton Water, and the 
bed on which his Koyal Highness breathes his royal more, 

“Our time is limited to the 19th, when I must be at Chiswick 
to hear my little hero hold forth. They have not selected an 
interesting speech—HanuibaFs Address to his Soldiers, which you 
must all read. . . . 

“ His drawing is wonderful,” the mother says in one of her letters. 
He liked to draw not so much the things he saw, as the things he 
thought about—knights with heraldic shields, soldiers, brigands, 
dragons, demons; his schoolbooks were ornamented with funny, fanci¬ 
ful designs, his papers were covered with them. When he was still 
quite a little fellow he used to manufacture small postilions out of 
wafei’rS, with the topboots in ink, and the red wafer coats neatly 
stuck on. As he grew older he took to a flourishing style, sketching 
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gentlemen with magnilieent wreaths of hair and ilaps to their coats, 
ladies with wonderful eyes and lips, in a curly and douiishing stylo. 

All his early history is certainly very like that of Olivo Newcoine 
when he is first introducc<l to ns at Grey Eriars. 

My father went to Grey Friars in January 1822; little Clive 
must have been sent there about 1828. It will be remembered that 
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(CHvo'h early drawingnj 


Olive was six years younger than Arthtir Feiulennis, to whose good 
offices he was recommended by Mr, Charles Honoymam 

I liave already spoken of Ohartorhoime days in the chapter for 
Pendennis,” My father once took us there, and showed us the old 
haunts, and the house where he lived—Penny’s house, they called it 
—and the cloister, and the play^ound where he fought and played. 
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“ Venables is coming to dine here on Tuesday—my old school-fellow, 
you know, who spoilt my profile,” he writes on one occasion. There 
were many things he liked to remember about Grey Friars, as well 
as those he wished to forget. He certainly liked to go back and be 
young again with his old friends on Founder’s Day--with his old 
friends and his young friends too, who are now in their turn giave 
and reverend signiors, rulers of the State, Members of Parliament. 



A PICKLE AND A ROD 


It will be seen that my father sent most of his characters to 
Charterhouse—Pendennis and Clive and Philip all went thcie in 
turn. In my father’s time there was a master “ called Dicken, or 
Dickens,” as he says in a schoolboy letter, and a friend has shown 
me a subsequent letter of his, addressed to Mr. Dickon, which 
describes a somewhat grim episode in the experience of poor little 
Rawdon Crawley, who was also a Carthusian, The letter is illus- 
trated. There is a ])icture of the head-master in his robes of office, 
as well as of the small culprit, and of the officiating executioner j 
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also an ominous-looking step is indicated, “ I forget how the block 
was made,” says my father in this postsciipt. 

That block was a very common sight in my father’s time. The 
boys used to be led up day after day,—and compare notes after¬ 
wards, he used to say. 

Was not Ohartcihouse school in Smithtield then'? Now that 
the school has left its ancient haunts, and transmigrated into a 
newer and more perfect incarnation, let us hope some of the old 
superstitions may have disappcaied, together with associations which 
one cannot help regi-etting 

There is a pretty story of my father’s own euily Charter- 
house days, which I have often hoard him tell—of the small John 
Leech, coming hist to school, and being put up upon a table in a 
little blue jacket and high buttoned trousers, aud made to snig to 
the other boys, as they stood all round about, 

John Leecli was only seven when he came to Charterhouse, 
and his poor mother, who felt it was wiser not to disturb him 
by visits, took a window in a house close by from which she 
could overlook the playground, aud watcjh her little son at his 
games. 

A very faithful Carthusian, Canon Irvine, has written an inter¬ 
esting account in the Nmetmith (Jentun/ of a visit my father paid 
to Charterhouse at the time ho was hnishing the “Ncwcomes,” 
Canon Irvine, the son of an old friend ami connection of our 
family, was one of the cider boys at Charterhouse tlien, and he 
describes how he mot my father by apiiointment at the door lead¬ 
ing into Gown-boys’ Quad. My father asked him whether he knew 
any of the “Oodds,” and whether he could take him to see one of 
them; and then told him that Colonel Newcome was going to be 
a “Codd.” 

“ I knew Captain Light,” writes the Canon, an old officer of 
fine profile and a * gran’ frosty pow,’ who had served her Majesty 
and her royal predecessors in an infantry regiment, and had lost 
his sight from the glare of the rock at Ctibraltav, Blindness had 
brought him to seek the shelter of Thomas Sutton’s Hospital, 
where he lived with the respect of old and young, tended lovingly 
through all the hours of daylight by his daughter, who went back 
at night to some neighbouring lodging. To the quarters of this 
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good old gentleman I led Thackeray. ... He sat down and con¬ 
versed very pleasantly, ever and anon relapsing into reverie, where 
the Colonel and Ethel, we may be sure, took their places, and then 
he would rouse himself to talk courteously again. . . 

The ancient “ Codds ” remain unmolested, although there was 
once some scheme for bringing a street through the grounds of 
Charter-house. May the lemembrance of Thomas Newcome long 
divert the cruel expenment. 


Paiit IL 

The ‘‘Newcomes” was written in the years that came between my 
father’s first and second journey to America, Ho began the preface 
at Baden on the 7th of July 1853, he finished his book at Paris on 
the 28th of June 1855, and in the autumn of that year he returned 
to America. The story had been in his mind for a long time. 
While still writmg “Esmond” he speaks of a new novel opening 
with something like Fareham and the old people there,” and of “ a 
hero who will be born in India, and have a half-brother and sister.” 
And there is also the description to be read of the little wood near 
to Berne, in Switzerland, into which he strayed one day, and where, 
as he tells us, “the story was actually revealed to him.” 

Some moments have their special characteristics, and I can still 
remember that day, and the look of the fields in which we were 
walking, and the silence of the hour, and the faint, sultry summer 
mountains, with the open wood at the foot of the sloping stubble. 
My father had been silent and preoccupied when we fii'st started, 
and was walking thoughtfully apart. We waited till he came back 
to us, saying he now saw his way quite clearly, and he was cheerful 
and in good spirits as we returned to the inn. I have a note-book 
of his for 1853, in which there are some memoranda of that time. 
We were travelling in Switzerland and Germany. We had come to 
Baden first of all, where he records various excursions and drives, 
and notes the books which he is reading, as well as the people 
he meets:— 

“ July 1853,—Began preface of ^ Newcomes.’ ” 
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Wrote introduction ‘ N.’—Walk to old Schloss with the (diil- 
dren. Read ^Don Quixote.’ ” 



Afit TlHKTN.-*-ir. 


—Wrote Chap. 1. Read ^Don Quixote/ ‘Tacitue* 
at xdght, . . 
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“ Tuesday \2th .—In the evening to the Erringtons; wonderful 
Bceue in the caf^ between Maynard and Dillon.” 

“ Wedm^esday^ \Zth July .—^Wrote all day,” says the note-book 

It must have been at this time that he wrote to Mr. Procter. 
*‘I read ‘Don Quixote’ nearly through when I was away. 
What a vitality in those two characters! What gentlemen they 
both are! I wish Don Quixote was not thrashed so very often. 
There are sweet pastoralities in the book, and that piping of 
shepherds and pretty sylvan ballet which dances always round 
the principal figures, is delightfully pleasant to me; it would kill 
any book now to make it so long, and introduce all those long 
fantastic processions, interludes, and the like. ...” 

My father was always diffident about his work, especially at the 
starting of it. There is a letter to his mother written at this very 
early stage of the “Eewcomes,” and dated on his forty-second 
birthday. 



Baden, 18^A ^Tuly 1853.—A fine band playing the Eussian 
hymn woke me up to a sense of a festive morning; and now that 
it is pouring with rain, I think the opportunity is good for travelling, 
and have ordered the baggages to be packed, and we shall sleep to¬ 
night at Basle most likely. I have had a Iiard week’s work, and 
am in No. 2 by this time, hoping to finish said number before the 
month is over; but I can’t but see it is a repetition of past per¬ 
formances, and think that vein is pretty nigh worked out in me. 
Never mind, . . . this is not written for glory, but for quite as 
good an object, namely, money, which will profit the children more 
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than reputation when there’s an end of me, and money and reputa¬ 
tion are alike pretty indijfferent. . . . This place is as pretty aa 
heart can desire, so pretty, that I wonder rather why I go ; pleasant 
little society and so forth for me at least, but the girls are too old 
and too young * too old for the children, and too young for the out 
young ladies. * . . Honest old Miss Olaphams are here, and recall 
the days of my youth to me. I go back into those well-remembered 
regions to get materials for the commencement of the new story. 



A aUUVMLLKU. 


One of Dickenses immense superiorities over mo is the great 
fecundity of his imagination. Perhaps Bulwer is better than both 
of us in this quality; his last book, written at fifty, is fresher and 
ri<;her than any ho lias done. If I last so long, I dare say I shall 
be busy in parliamentary reports or historical studios more possibly 
at that age.” 

“ 30^4 At Yevay all those days, sketching in the fore¬ 

noon, writing afterwards. Delightful climate, scenery. Finished 
‘ Newcomes ’ No. 2.” 
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Freiburg^ ^tk August ,—Heard the splendid organ twice; 
sketched.” 

“ Saturday .—To Berne. Tried to wnte 3.” 

“ August .—Sketching all the morning.” 

August .—Pension Baumgarten, Thun,” he notes. 
“Wrote ten pages, and j&nished No. 3.” 

Then travelling by “Lucerne and a miraculous moonrise,” he 
comes to Zurich, where he begins No, 4, and then by Basle and 
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Heidelberg, wnting in the railway, he reaches Frankfort. He must 
have been working too hard, for he was seized at Frankfort with 
an attack of illness which lasted some days. By September we 
were home again in London. 

There are still a few more memoranda in tlio little book; such 
as a visit to Blenheim with Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, with whom we 
went to stay soon after our return from abroad. 

It is m this same autumn of 1853 that my father writes 
to his mother: “I only got last night the proof-sheets of No. 1 
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the ‘Newcomee’; Doyle has been three weeks doing the en- 
ivings. . . . This morning comes a letter, which may defer the 
iman trip altogether—a proposal from a publisher to edit Horace 
alpole’s letters, which is just the sort of work I should like; 
ih as would keep me at home pleasantly employed some evenings, 
d pottering over old volumes (I am flying from pen to pen to 
s which will answer best) of old biographies and histones. When 
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he imagination work is over, that is the kind of occuiiatioii I often 
iropose to myself for my old ago. . . . 

“Wo had a pleasant little journey to Oxfordshire—did the 
hildron tell you 1—and as for Brighton, it is wonderful how it seems 
lO answer with me. I found myself longing to got t* work, and 
vrote a ballad there the day before yesterday with quite a juvenile 
iluck.” This ballad was the “ Organ Boy’s Lament,” the last poem 
le ever published in Punch. 

The late autumn was spent at Paris in an apartment in the 
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Champs Elyses, where the fifth number of the “ Newcomes was 
finished, and whence, on the 27th of November, we started, my 
father, my sister, and I, for Italy, by Chalons, by Lyons, by 
Avignon to Marseilles, where we went on board the Valetta, 
skirting along the coast, and reaching Rome on the 3rd of 
December 1853. 

The “ Newcomes,” it will be seen, led a wandering life ever since 
that day in the little wood at Berne, where my father first 
marshalled the various impressions which had come to him from 
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time to time. At home in London, in Paris sunshine, through the 
Roman winter (which was trying in many ways), the work kept 
steadily on. I can remember writing constantly to his dictatioA 
all this year, though the details only come to me in a confused sort 
of way. On one occasion he was at work in some room in which 
he slept, high up in a hotel; the windows looked out upon a wide 
and pleasant prospect, but I cannot put a name to my remem¬ 
brance; and then he walked up and down, he paused and then 
he paced the room again, stopping at last at the foot of the bed, 
where he stood rolling his hand over the brass ball at the end of 
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ihe bedstead. He was at the moment dictating that scene in 
f^liich poor Jack Belsize pours out his story to Olive and J. J. at 
Baden. “Yes,” my father said, with a sort of laugh, looking down 
it his own hand (he was very much excited at the moment), “ this 
s just the sort of thing a man might do at such a time.” It was 
n this same room, in this hotel in past-land, that he christened 
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iiis heroine, still walking up and down the room, and making 
ap his mind what her name should be. I wonder how many 
thousands of Ethels were christened by him, and how many have 
Miss Yonge for a godmother! He used, as I have said, to dictate 
^'ery constantly, but when he came to a critical point he would 
3end his secretary away and write for himself. He always said he 
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could think best with a pen in his hand. A pen to an author is 
like the wand of a necromancer, it compels the spell. 

Our stay in Kome was not unmixed pleasure, though it was full 
of delightful sights and people and remembrances, which, as my 
father predicted, lasted a lifetime. 

There too I remember writing for him on a marble table in a gi'eat 
room with many windows, and with walls hung with pictures and 
ornamented with swinging lamps and classic columns, where pigeons 
perched on the deep window-sills, voices called, and xnfferari droned 
from the street far below, and charming people came to call and 
to interrupt us—^brides and bridegrooms, beautiful ladies, poets, 
muses, painters with beards and cloaks. 

That was the time when my father went for a walk on the 
Pincio with Mr. Doyle’s friend, Mr. Pollen, and three or four 
monks and priests in their robes. He admired the convents, 
but he never ceased wondering at the creed for whicli they gave 
up everything. 

W, M. T. to MR^s. Oarmicharl-Smyth. 

“ Rome, Decmler 1853, 

“ This shall serve as an envelope to the girl’s letter, which I 
see is full of raptures and pleasure; and that is something worth 
travelling for. We went to St. Peter’s yesterday, and agreed Pisa 
is the best; the other is a huge heathen parade, all the statues 
represent lies almost; and the Founder of the religion utterly dis¬ 
appears under the enormous pile of fiction and ceremony that has 
been built round Him. I’m not quite sure that I think St Peter’s 
handsome: yes, as handsome as one of those women I saw at the 
ball at Paris. The front is positively ugly, that’s certain; but 
nevertheless, the city is glorious. I had a famous walk on the 
Pincio, and the sun set for us with a splendour quite imperial, 

‘‘I wasn’t sorry when the journey from Civita Vec(;hia was 
over. Having eighty or ninety louis in my pocket, I should have 
been good meat for the brigands had they chosen to come. Every¬ 
body I have met is more or less a thief or a beggar. Every miserable 
official at every post-house, customs, what not, holds out his swind¬ 
ling hand and begs; and the earth swarms with myriads of priests 
and friars, who neither toil nor spin, but live on the people, and 
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perform fetish, and interpret the will of the gods. Quam dm ? I 
wonder when it will be over 'I And I wonder when iny daughters 
are coming to breakfast 1 

“ Breakfast, writing, go to the club and road newspapers, walks 
with the girls, dinner at home or out throe times a week, sometimes 
a tea-party, always early to bed, and a something in the air (or 
in the mind, is it 1) which causes a perpetual languor A man who 
has been a-pleasuring for twenty years begins to settle down as 
a sort of domestic character—not gloomy nor ill-tempered, nor 
peevish nor unkind, but a sort of mild melancholy. There are only 
about six pictures and statues of all I have seen here that I care to 
see again. Ah ! whore are the joyful eyes and bright perceptions 
of youth? The girls have many kind friends—Mis Sartoris, Mrs. 
Browning. I wish I was not thinking of No. B the minute No, Y 
is done. But so is the condition of man, 1 suppose, until the end 
comes, and peace. If I have a blue devil, he is of such a faint 
blue, that you can hardly see it ; and when I look him steadily in 
the face, lie presently vanishes, ami I feid that I am very fairly 
happy. Who can say more, or how many as imush ? I have made 
acquaintance with a convert, an Oxford man, whom T like, and who 
interests me. And I am trying to pick my Oxford man’s brains, 
and see from his point of view. But it isn’t mine ; and old popery 
and old paganism seem to me as dead the one as the other. 

‘*I don’t seem to care much more about the ‘Newcomes’ thwi 
about other sublunary things. I never hear except your verdict, 
and perhaps that’s the very best way, to write it and leave it. As 
for posterity, be sure that will have its own authors to rerul, and I 
know one who has very little anxiety about its verdict. I have 
broken my ruby pen, which wouldn’t write upright, and finish my 
scrap witti the gold one that won’t write slanting.” 

W. M. T, to Mhh. PmxJTKu. 

CuocR 81, Bomb, 
1854. 

You are quite right that I might have done my work just as 
well at Brompton as at Rome. I haven’t seen Rome, and don’t 
know a single Roman except the housemaid and my landlord who 
speaks English. 
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“ But the girls are as happy as young women need be If I 
am glum myself, their good spirits give me pleasure; and if I can't 
leave them a fortune, why, we must try and leave them the memory 
of having had a good time. ... I go and look at the pictures, 
statues, churches, and so forth, but what has come to them or the 
eyes that behold them ^ I declare that a Dying Gladiator is very 
well, but it IS no such wonder. As for the Domenichino (it is at 
the Capitol you know, over the way), pish • it is a great clumsy 
woman, affected, ogling, and in a great turban The best thing 
at Kome is the sunset over St. Peter’s every evening. Gods, 
what a flaming splendour it is' The worst thing, tliat one 
can't drink wine as in Weymouth Street—not though it’s ever 
so good, winch it isn't Ho wine is so good as Weymouth 
Street wine. 

“Yours and my mother’s have been the only criticisms that 
have come to me. Pollen says Newman read the two first numbers, 
and thought the style the right sort of thing. The Colonel is 
going to India the day after to-morrow. You’ll be glad to hear 
that, I know. He is a dear old boy, but confess you think he is 
rather a twaddler, . . . 

“The most interesting man I have met here is a convert, Mr. 
Pollen, whom Doyle sent with a letter, and wo have neutral grounds 
on the fine arts, books, and so forth, and I try to understand from 
him what can be the secret of the religion for which he has given 
up rank, chances, and all good things of this life, . . 

“ I am glad to have seen him and other converts, and to have 
been touched by their goodness, piety, and self-negation. Tell 
Adelaide, with my respectful remembrance, that on Candlemas Day 
I met at breakfast the Abbot of St. Bernard's (England) and 
Father Ignatius in white Cistercian habits, Dr. Manning—he has 
just been doctored by his Holiness—Messrs. Vaughan and Wynn in 
minor orders, with hats like Don Basilio. And yesterday I met 
the Holy Father in the street, and had a most comfortable bow 
from him.” 

February 4, 

“ It is a sliame how long this letter has been in completion. 

I lost it, and find it only in the midst of a heap of No. 8 
which has been completed, thank the stars, and now since seven 
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o’clock this morning am at work on No* 9. Seven o’clock in 
the morning. That is your true secret. Early to bed, have the 
day to myself from twelve o’clock till eleven at night, and then 
go to sleep. But with tins icgimeu the author may tlourish, but 
the friend perishes, tlie writing of letters becomes impossible, and 
the sight of ink odious. . * . We have had a dear little frost, and 
my health has brac.ed up wonderfully with the cold weather. Lord ! 
how the stars shine in the ‘evans,’ those luminous objects said 
to be worlds by some. I don’t think you see them in London. 
You only see coals and gas, and fogs, and mu<l and snow—but then 
Madeira and that bottle of Orockford which B. 0* will bring out, 
and a snug talk by the fire ! ” 

It will bo scon from these letters that ho was tired and out of 
spirits. He fell ill after a time with an attack of Roman fever, 
and when ho reiiovered was already beginning to make ready for 
leaving Rome, when he heard of his aunt Mrs, Ritiihic’s death. 
He was very muoh moved, and he told us to pack up quickly and 
hurry our departure hy two or throe days* To her daughter he 
writes— 

W. M. T. to Mxsb OnAiiT.oTTi3 Itocnin* 

“Who coubl bo of help in this grief'? God forbid you should 
not feel it, and I sympathise in it, who recollect my dearest aunt’s 
sweet face when I camo to her as a child from India. For six and 
thirty years up to yesterday, almost always sweet and kind and 
tender. 0 the pure living heart, does it not make yours thrill with 
thanks and devout gratitude to God our Father, to think that hers 
was so guileless, so gentle, so full of dear kindness to all human 
creatures, as well as to her children and to mo, who was almost one 
of them ? As we love and bless them when they are gone, may 
we hope that their love too endures for us in that awfiil future 
into which the Divine Goodness has called them, Can^t you 
imagine the reunion with those she continued to love after their 
departure with such a beautiful fidelity—the beloved father, husband, 
children ? ” 

“ Now I shall go up and see the sun set for the last time over 
St. Peer’s. Shall I ever see it agaan, I wonder]—the grand old 
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usurper, wlio trampled the pagan tyrant down, and has had his 
own reign of nigh 1500 years, barbarous and bloody and splendid 
Who is to follow 1 . . . 

“ So the generations of men pass away and are called rank after 
rank by the Divine Goodness out of the reach of time and age, and 
grief and struggle and parting, leaving these to their successors, who 
go through their appointed world-work, and are resumed presently 
by the Awful Power of us all. Whose will is done on earth as it 
is in heaven, and Whose kingdom and glory are for over 
and ever.” 

We left Rome very early one morning and drove all day 
through the Campagna on our way to Naples. We slept at 
Terracma, and started before sunrise next morning. How well I 
can remember the first flaming rays flooding the shadowy plains as 
we came out of the hotel in the early morning, and the cigar my 
father lit as we drove away i 

W. M. T. to his Mother. 

“ It is a most strange thing, that our fambly is not to be ex¬ 
empted from the evils which befall other and more wulgar families, 
BO this is to tell you that we have been wiling away the gay hours 
for the past week with a little scarlatina. . . . Luckily we had liad 
a fortnight's hard work before these attacks, during which two 
numbers were polished oft*. I had a week of illness myself, the old 
complaint brought on without rhyme or reason by the beautiful air 
of this country. ... It is certain that I might have stayed at 
home for any good to the ‘Newcoines' which this journey has done. 
What jolly rooms we have! Capri out of window looks like an 
amethyst island. The weather for a month has been bitterly cold, 
but is now turning, I think. The people here are as kind as the 
people everywhere.” 

Writing still of this time he says; ‘‘ And I now understand the 
anxiety of some parents, whose careful faces when I was ill myself 
used to make me wonder. So the Father of all sends illness, death, 
care, grief, out of which come love, steadfastness, consolation, nor 
could these things have been if men had not been made mortal, and 
even erring and sinful and wayward. Suppose Eve had not eaten of 
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that apple, and her children ajid their papa had gone on living for 
ever quite happy iii a smirking paradisiacal nudity, it wouldn’t 
have been half the world it is.” 

After our return journey, my sister and I remained in Paris with 
our grandparents, and my father went over to England immedi¬ 
ately. Ho had just given up the old house in Young Street and 
was moving into Onslow Square, which was in Brompton in those 
days and not yet in South Kensington. 

*^I have been to see the Brompton House,” he writes in April 
1854, “and am well pleased with the purchase, and am poking 
about for furniture, and leave home at eleven every day and don’t 
come back till midnight. I had a famous passage and a good dinner 
and sleep at Folkestone, dined at the Shakespeare dinner here 
on Saturday, and am very glad I came, if only tliat Dickens, who 
was ill the chair, made a complimentaiy speech, and though I 
don’t care for the compliments, I do for the goodwill and peace 
among men. 

“I have been to call on no one, hnt dining with old cronies, 
companions, bachelors. I wonder whether I shall see you m Pans 
in a few days after all 1 

“ But do another ^ Newoomes,’ sir, or two if you can, before you 
take thought of pleasuring. That truth looks mo steadily in the 
face, and how can I bolt from it 'I 

“I don’t know when I am to get Brompton ready. I have 
bought at a sale a lot of goods, and still want ever so much more, 
being desirous to have good handsome things this time, and the old 
traps looking very decrepit in the new house,” 

The result of my father’s funnshiiigs was a pleasant, bowery sort 
of home, with green curtains and carpets, looking out upon tho elm- 
trees of Onslow Square. Wo lived for seven years at No. 36, and 
it was there he wrote the “Lectures on the Cleorges,” and the 
end of “The Newcomes,” and tho “Virginians,” part of ‘^Philip,” 
and many of the “ Roundabout Paiicrs,” His study was over the 
drawing-room and looked out upon the elm trees 

In 1854 my father went North, to give the lecture on “ Charity 
and Humour,” which he kept specially for charities. He had 
written the lecture in one day in America—dictating it to 
Mr, Crowe, 
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A yoimg lady, not then married, the friend of Mr. and Mi*s. 
Bray, who were George Eliot’s friends, has left tlxe following inter¬ 
esting description of iny father at this time :— 

Thackeray came to Coventry to give ns his lecture on the 
‘English Humourists’ He was the Biays’ guest and, would you 
believe it *2 they asked me, and me only, to tea, to be smuggled in 
as one of themselves with no introduction. ... He usually goes to 
an inn, hating to be made a lion of, but the Lewes’ assured him 
that the Brays would not lionise him, and so he accepted the invi¬ 
tation. ... I met Miss Hennell in the garden, who talked m an 
undertone, as if fearful of distui'hing the lion who was then in his 
room writing the coming number of ‘The Newcomes,’ and then 
went into the house anxiously awaiting his appearance ; Mr, Bray, 
Mrs, Bray, Sarah Hennell, Mrs. Head and myself, all intensely 
excited. 

“At last he came, very quietly, but such a presence! Wo had 
to look up a long way, he was so tall ... Ho talked in a 
pleasant friendly way. The coming number of ‘The Ncwcomes’ 
of course, was m all our minds. Miss Hennell, as our si)okewoman 
said, ‘ Mr. Thackeray, we want you to let Olive marry Ethel. Do 
let them be happy.’ He was surprised at our interest in his 
characters. ‘ What a fuss you make about my yellow hooks here 
in the country > It town no one cares for them. They haven’t the 
time. The characters once created lead me, and I follow where 
they direct. I cannot tell the events that wait on Ethel and 
Clive.’ The high world was full of Ethels who sold themselves 
voluntarily. ‘I was talking,’ he said, ‘to a very nice girl at a 
party in London, when I saw her start as a gentleman—an artist— 
entered the room. “ Oh, that’s it,” I said, “ is it 1 ” She coloured 
and said, “ What is the use I He hasn’t a farthing,” and walked 
away. They were following each other about, evidently in love, 
but in three weeks or so, it was announced that a marriage 
had been arranged between this young lady and some Lord 
Fariiitosh. . , 

"He told Miss Hennell that he did not like ‘dearest Laura,’ 
and that he made his women without character, or else so bad, 
because that was as he knew them. I was told that next morning, 
when they asked him whether he had had a good night, he 
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answered, *How could I, with Colonel Newcomc making a fool 
of himself as he has done ’ 

“ Mrs. Bray : * But why did you let him ^ ’ 

“ Thacker A.Y : ^ Oh^ it was in him to do it. He must.^ 

“ They talked of orthodoxy, and whetlu‘,r there was any taleutetl 
person on the orthodox side. He said ho was going to spend the next 

day with- of Birmingham. ‘ A good fellow—0 Heavens, if 

I could write three lines of that man^s oithodoxy I could make 
£20,000, hut I couldn’t do it.’ The conversation then turned upon 
personal piety, and Tha(*kcray gave us his own hcautifully simple 
faith—in conclusion saying, half in way of apology for his old- 
fashioned belief (for the Brays were of very different ways of think¬ 
ing, as he was aware), ‘ But I have a dear old Gospel mother who is 
a good Christian, and who has always chapter and verso to })rove 
everything. Poor dear ! ’ 

Talked of Newman. Called him a saint, in a way that was 
a blessing to hear, so heartily and truly did he utter it. Sai<l tliat 
somewhere in his heart he (Newnnin) was a B(*,cptit‘,, but that he 
had shut it down and locked it up as with Solomon’s Sea), 
went on really believing in the Catholic faith. 

The Lecture was given in our beautiful old Hall (scene of the 
Trial in * Adam Bede ’), which we found so well fflled that wo had 
to take side seats. It was quietly and well delivered-—no action- 
read as a book. He gave a slight sketch of the early Humourists, 
but when he came to Dickens, spoke with affectionate en¬ 
thusiasm, saying, ^ I have a little maid at home who is never happy 
without one of his books beneath her i)illow,’ His benediction on 
Dickens becajne almost a thanksgiving, so devout was it. Ho also 
read from Punch an extract from ‘ The Curate’s Walk ’ so touching 
and humourous that it alone would almost prove the principle that 
true ' humour is always charitable.’ He had written it himself as 
he told us very simply.” 

It is almost touching to realise how many people have found 
the original of Colonel Newcome, to their personal satisfaction, in 
various individuals. I could almost laugh Honiotimos when one 
old friend after another says, Have you never thought that So- 
and-so may have suggested the original character, that your father 
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must liave meant to describe-I never heard my father say 

that, when he wrote Colonel Newcome, any special person was in 
his mind, but it was always an understood thing that my step- 
grandfather had many of Colonel Newcome’s characteristics, and 
there was also a brother of the Major’s, General Chailes Carmichael, 
who was very like Colonel Newcome in looks; a third family 
Colonel Newcome was Sir Eichmond Shakespear, and how many 
more are there not, present, and yet to come *2 According to a 
fiiendly biographer of the Thackeray family, they abound in India ’ 
It was of one of these officers in later years that my father wrote 

“I was shocked, not surprised, to find the other day that 

Colonel Newcome of- House had been speculating unluckily, 

that his Gutta Percha Company had swallowed a thousand up, and 
IS calling out for a thousand more. He wrote to me, desiring me 
to buy aU his wine—£100 worth, that is, I wanted him to take 
the money without sending me the wine, but this he utterly refused, 
declining to have anything but a bargain between us.” 

I remember writing the last chapters of ‘'The Newcomes” to 
my father’s dictation. I wrote on as lie dictated more and more 
slowly until he-stopped short altogether, in the account of Colonel 
Newcome’s last illness, when he said that he must now take the 
pen into his own hand, and he sent me away. 

The very last page of “The Newcomes” was written not in the 
study m Onslow Square, but at Paris on the 20th of June 1855. 

That line “-" which he draws with his own pen, “ the 

barrier ” across which he can see the figures retreating, was drawn 
one hot summer’s day in the Rue Godot de Mauroy, iu a big sliady 
room looking towards the old street. His cousins, Charlotte and 
Jane Ritchie, had lent us their apartment for a few days, together 
with their housekeeper to look after us, and to prepare such chickens 
and fillets as she only knew how to evoke out of poultry and beef. 

The manuscript of the “Newcomes” is now at Charterhouse, 
in the museum, and wishing to verify my own impressions, I wrote 
to a friend there, asking him whereabouts my father’s liandwriting 
came in, in the last chapter. He answered, that ho had been to 
look at the manuscript, and that my writing left off, as I imagined, 
with the account of the illness in chapter fifty-two. My father 
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then continued with his own hand, and it was with his cousin 
Charlotte’s pen and on her writing-table, that he completed 
his work. 

It is well known how ‘‘The Newconies ” was received and 
welcomed, and yet, looking over old reviews and notices, it would 
seem that authors were more smartly lectured twenty years ago 
than they arc now. 

There has been a loud cry raised,” says the N'orth Brituh 
Review, taking up the gauntlet for my fother, “ and in the name 
of religion too, that this writer r(',presents men and women worse 
than they are. But why do we go on calling ourselves misera,ble 
sinners on Sunday, if we are to ai)use Mr. Tlia,ckera,y on \\'(H^k™da,ys 
for making out many of us to l)e somewliat less than saints'?” 

Sir Edward Burne-doncs, who was still an undergnwluate at 
Oxford in IHhd, wrote an essay on tlu‘. ‘'Newc.omes” for the first 
number of the Oxford and Gamhrid<fe M(t(/a:-ine. The view that 
“Tliackeray was great because he d<'.])icted poor human nature as it 
is, l:)ecausc he studied from life and ]*eproduced life, and was both 
sorry for it, and proud for it,” became, we are told, a, (jredo of the 
school of young artists to which Burne-Jones belonged. 

Northern reviewers were generally favouraide to him, “Thack¬ 
eray’s peculiar style,” says this otie, “reaches ])eiie.{d;ion in tlie 
'Ncwcomes,’ and to appreciate it pro[)(vrly, tlie (l(gn-(‘<‘s through 
which this writer has passed should be exa.min(‘,d.” He then pro¬ 
ceeds to compare my fatlier to Fielding, “ whosc^ biandth of 
treatment, impossilde for the nnalern novelist, is nqiri^smited in 
Mr. Tha(*>keray’s works by a sulitlety of liandling wliicli is almost 
equally admirable.” 

My hither took his writing as seriously as any reviewer couhl 
<lo. He looked u})on himself as a, lay prea.(‘her even mon^ than a.s 
a maker of stories. A hitter written long Ixiforii (C tliink to 
Mr. Sortain, the Brighton cilergyman) jmts all this very clearly :.- 

‘‘13 Youno STncKT, KKNKimmw, 
“/im//iri, IS50. 

“Mv UKAR Bin,, shall va-liie your book vuiry imaih, not only 
as tlie work of tbe most m^fiomplislied orator I ever h(‘a,rd in my 


the hewoomes 

•i--. ‘'.jf want, too, to say m uy y> hlossm'fs to ns; that tbo 
%^tit- of Heaven’s commaii men s a™ their virtue 

■ t)«ttiff's. B'i issuf cspecin.ily w lO 1 ^ 

BO -bb™* “-B ”t:: 
.,„ of «p»pi.» fx: «“ -It 0*' •‘'■B '“B”' 

ethics, which l,,, that mystery to explain! 

Whs. . Ptf*”'^“ f J„ M,Kl fl»«lB't. fro... yo", »1 t; 

L”.EppoX of off™ B““ 7 — 

--Believe me, most tridy yours, my dear 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OVERTURE-AFTER IPHICH THE CURTAIN RISES UPON 
A DRINKING CHORUS 

A CROW, who had flown away with a cheeso from a dairy 
window, sat perched on a tree looking down at a great 
big frog in a pool underneath him. The frog’s hideous 
large eyes were goggling out of his head in a manner which * 
appeared quite ridiculou.s to the old blackamoor, who watched 
the splay-footed slimy wretch with that iieculiar grim humour 
belonging to crows. Rot faz' fi’om the frog a fat ox was browsing ■ 
whilst a few lambs frisked about the meadow, or ziibbled the gi-ass 
and buttercups there. 

Who should come in to the farther end of the field but a wolf 1 
He was so cunningly dressed up in sheep’s clothing that the very 
lainbs did not know Master Wolf; nay, one of them,” whose dam the 
wolf had just eaten, after which he had thrown her skin over his 
shoulders, ran up innocently towards the devouring monster, mis- 
taking him for her mamma. 

• hedge-paling, over 

winch the tree grew, whereupon the crow was perched looking 
down on the frog, who was staring with his goggle eye.s fit to burst 
with envy, and croaking abuse at the ox. “How absurd tho.se 
lambs arc! Yoinler silly little knook-knee’d baah-ling does not 
know the old wolf dressed in the sheep’s fleece. He is the same 
old rogue who gobbled up little Red Riding-Hood’s grandmother 
for lunch, and swallowed little Bed Biding-Hood for supper. Tirez 
la hohinette et la chevilletU cAmvi-. He he ! 

An. owl that was hi<lden in the hollow of the tree woke up, 
‘‘Oho, Master^Fox,” says she, ‘‘I cannot see you, but I smell you! 

If some folks like lambs, other folks like geese,'* says the owl 

“ And your ladyship is fond of mice/' says the fox. 
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‘‘The Chinese eat them,” says the owl; “and I liavc read 
that they are very fond of dogs,” continued the old lady. 

“I wish they would exterminate every cur of them off tlio 
face of the earth,said the fox. 

“And I have also read, in works of travel, that the French 
eat frogs,” continued the owl. “ Aha, ]ny friend Gnipaud! ai’e 
yovf there ^ That was a very pretty concert we sang togetlier last 
night! ” 

“If the French devour my brethren, the English eat beef,” 
croaked out the frog,—“great big, brutal, bellowing oxen.” 

“Ho, wlioo! ” says the owl, “I have heard that the English 
are toad-eaters too ! ” 

“ But who ever heard of them eating an owl or a fox, madam'? ” 
says Reynard; “or their sitting down and taking a crow to pickT’ 
adds the polite rogue, with a bow to the old crow who was i)er(‘h(‘d 
above them with the cheese* in his mouth. “We are privih,‘g(Ml 
animals, all of us; at least we never furnish dishes for the odious 
orgies of man.” 

“ I am the bird of wisdom,” says the owl; “ I wa.s the com¬ 
panion of Pallas Minerva; I am frequently represented in the 
Egyptian monuments.” 

“I have seen you over the British barn-doors,” said tlie fox, 
with a grin. “You have a deal of scholarship, hirs. Owl. I know 

a thing or two myself; hut am, I confess it, no scliolar -.a niore 

man of the world—a fellow that lives by his wits a. merti ccaintry 
gentleman.” 

“You sneer at scliolarship,” coutinues tln^ owl, with a sneer 
on her venerable face. “ I read a. gxxnl deal of a, niglit.” 

“ Wlien I am engaged deciphering tlu^ (Mx-ks and hens at roost,” 
says the fox. 

“ It’s a pity for all tliat you can’t rea.d; that l)oard nailed over 
my head would give you some iiiformation.” 

“What does it say*?” says the fox. 

“ I can’t spell in the daylight,” answered the owl; and, giving 
a yawn, went back to sleep till evening in the hollow of liei' tr(Mu 

“A fig for her hieroglyphics ! ” said the fox, looking up at the 
crow in the tree. “What airs our slow neiglihour giva^s hcrs(‘lf! 
She pretends to all the wisdom; whereas your riunn'emajs the 
crows are endowed with gifts fir superior to those hetiight(Kl old 
bigwigs of owls, who blink in the darkness, and call tlus’r hooting 
singing. How noble it is to hear a chorus of crows! Tlunx^ arc 
twenty-four brethren of the Order of St. CorviTius, who Inwv 
builded tliemselves a couvemt neax a wood which I fnaimmt; wluit 
a droning and a chanting they keep up ! I protest their reveixmccvs’ 
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singing is nothing to yours! You sing so deliciously in parts, do 
for the love of harmony favour me with a solo ! ” 

Wliile this conversation was going on, the ox was chuinping the 
grass; the frog was eyeing him in such a rage at his superioi^pro¬ 
portions, that he would have spurted venom at him if he could, 
and that he would liave burst, only that is impossible, fronr sheer 
envy; the little lambkin was lying unsuspiciously at the side of 
the wolf in fleecy hosiery, who did not as yet inolest her, being 
replenished with the mutton her mamma. But now the well's 
eyes began to glare, and his sharp white te(dh to show, and he rose 
up witliagrowl, and began to think he shouhl like lamb for supper. 

“What huge eyes you have got!bleated out the lamb, with 
rather a, timid look. 

“ Tlie better to see you with, my dear.” 

“ What large teeth you have got 1 ” 

“ The better to—” 

At tins moment such terriflc yell filled ihe field, tlmt all its 
inhabitants started with terror. Tt was from a> donkt^y, who had 
somehow got a lion’s skin, and now (^ame in at the luHlge, pursued 
by some men and boys with sticks and guns. 

When the wolf in sheep’s clotluTig inward tlnOHallow of the ass 
in the lion’s skin, fancying that the monar(*h of the forest was near, 
he ran away as fast as his disguise would h't him. Wluai the 
ox heard the nois(‘. lu^ dashed round th(‘ meadow-dilch, and with 
one trample of his hoof sipiasluHl the frog who hail Ixam abusing 
him. When tlie crow sa,w tlu^ piniple with guns coming, he, in¬ 
stantly dropped tlie (‘luasi^ out of his mouth, and took to wing. 
When the fox saw the cheese drop, In^ imniediatniy nnuh^ a. juiu]) 
at it (for lie knew the donkey’s voie.i', and that his asinine hray 
was not a liit like his royal master’s roar), and imdving for tlie 
cheese, fell into a shvl trap, which snapped otf his tail; without 
which he was obliged to g{,» into the world, preiaaiding, forsooth, 
that it was the fashion not to wear tails any more ; ami that th(‘ 
fox-iiarfcy were hettm* without ’mn. 

Mca,nwhile, a hoy with a stick came u]), and helahoured MastiT 
Donkey until he roared loudm* than Th(‘ wolf, with the 

shceji’s clothing draggling a,bout Ids legs, eoiild not run fast, and 
was (h'.tectod and shot by one of tin* men. Tlu^ blind old owl, 
whirring out of the liollow ir(‘e, ijiiite amaw'd at tlie disturbamua 
floumnd into the fac.es of a, ploughboy, who knocked Ikt down with 
a ])itchfork. The butcher ea.me and (piietly led off tlie ox and tin* 
Iamb ; and the ia.nner finding tbe fox’s lirusli in tlu^ t.rap, limig 
it nj) over bis inantelpie(‘.e, and always bragged tlmt he had betai 
in at his death. 
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“ What a farrago of old hibles is this! What a dressing tip 
in old clothes!” says the critic. (I think I see such a one-™~a 
Solomon that sits in judgment over us authors and chops up our 
children.) “As sure as I am just and wise, modest, learned,^ and 
religious, so surely I have read sometliing very like this stall and 
nonsense, about jackasses and foxes, before. That wolf in sheep’s 
clothing?—do I not know him? That fox discoursing ydth the 
crow?—have I not previously heat'd of him? Yes, in Lafontaine’s 
fables: let us get the Dictionary and the Fable and the ‘ Biographic 
XJniversellc,’ article Lafontaine, and confound the impostor.” 

“Then in what a contemptuous way,” may Solomon go on to 
remark, “ does this author speak of human nature ! There is mure 
one of these characters he represents but is a villain. The fox is a 
flatterer; the frog is an emblem of impotence and envy; tlie wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, a bloodthirsty hypocrite, wearing the gar1) of 
innocence; the ass in the lion’s skin, a quack trying to terrify, 
by assuming the appearance of a forest monarch (does the writer, 
writhing under merited castigation, mean to sneer at critics in this 
character? We laugh at the impertinent comparison); the ox, a 
stupid commonplace; the only innocent being in the writer’s 
(stolen) apologue is a fool—the idiotic lamb, who does not know 
his own mother ! ” And then the critic, if in a virtuous mood, may 
indulge in some fine writing regarding the holy beauteonsness of 
maternal aflection 

Why not ? If authors sneer, it is the critic’s business to sneer 
at them for sneering. He must pretend to be their superior, or 
who would care about his opinion ? And his livelilmod is to find 
fault. Besides, he is right sometimes; and the stories he rearls, 
and the characters drawn in them, are old sure enough. Wliat 
stories are new? All types of all chaimders march through all 
fables: tremblers and boasters; victims and bullies; dupes and 
knaves; long-eared Neddies, giving themselves leonine airs; Tar- 
tufles wearing virtuous clothing; lovers and their trials, their 
blindness, their folly and constancy. With the very first pagt‘. of 
the human story do not love, and lies too, begin? So the tah^s 
were told ages before iEsop; and asses under lions’ inaiK^s roarc^d 
in Hebrew; and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan; and wolv(‘s in 
sheep’s clothing gnashed their teeth in Sanscrit, no doubt. ’Plu^ 
sun shines to-day as he did when he first began shining; and tin' 
birds in the tree overhead, while I am writing, sing very much tin' 
same note they have sung ever since there were finches. Nay, since 
last he besought good-natured friends to listen once a month to his 
talking, a friend of the writer has seen the New Worhl, atnl found 
the (featherless) birds there exceedingly like their brethren of 
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Europe. There may be nothing new under and including the mix; 
but it looks fresh every morning, and we rise -witli it to toil, hope, 
scheme, laugh, struggle, love, suffer, until the niglit conies and (luiet. 
And then will wake Morrow and the eyes tha.t look on it; and so 
da capo. 

This, then, is to be a story, may it please you, in which jack¬ 
daws will wear peacocks’ feafliers, and awaken tlie just ridicule of 
the peacocks; in whi(*h, while every justi(;e is done to the peacocks 
themselves, the splendour of tlieir plumage, the gorgeousness of 
their dazzling necks, and the rnagnilicence of their tails, exception 
will yet be taken to the absurdity of theii’ ri(‘kety strut, and tlie 
foolisli discord of their pert squeaking; in wdiich lions in love will 
have their claws paired Iiy sly virgins ; in which rogues will some¬ 
times triumph, and lionest folks, let us hope, (‘,om(^ by tlieir own; 
in which there will be black crape and white fa.vours; in whidi 
there will be tears under orangc-liower wreaths, and jokes in mourn¬ 
ing coaches; in wliicli there will be dinners of herlis with (content¬ 
ment and without, and liaiKpiets of stalled oxen where there is care 
and hatred—ay, and kindness ariid IVicaidship too, along with the 
feast. It does not follow that all men are honest ])(‘.ca:use they arc 
poor ; and I have known some who were friendly aiid gtauvrous, 
although they had plenty of money, lliere a,re some great land¬ 
lords who do not grind down tlieir tenants; tliere are aidaially 
bishops who arc not hypoiaiti^s ; thma'. are libia-al imm (‘,vcn among 
the Whigs, and the Kadi cals tlumiwKa^s ar(‘ not all Aristoc.rats at 
heart. But who ever heard of giving tlui Moral Ix^fon^ tln^ Kablel 
Children are only led to ac<‘ept thi‘, om‘ after tluar dikadation over 
the other: Ud us take care h^st our naidia's skip both; and so let 
us bring them on (piickly—our wolv(‘s and lambs, our fox(\s and 
lions, our roaring donkeys, oiir ])illing ringdoves, our motherly 
partlets, and crowing (diantieleers. 

There was once a time when the sun nsixl to sliine brighter 
than it appears to do in this latter hall* of tlu‘. nimdcimth camtiiry ; 
when the Z(3st of Ide was (‘ertainly kcHUuu-; wlum tavern wines 
seemed to lie delicious, ami bivcrn dinmu’s the ])(a*r(‘ctiou of cooktu’y ; 
when the perusal of novaks was produ(‘tiv(^ oi* immensi^ d(‘liglit, ami 
the monthly advent of nmgaziin^day was liaihxl a,s an (exciting 
holiday ; when to know Thompson, who had written a magazim^- 
arti(de, was an honour and a ]>rivileg(^; and to sec^ Brown, the 
author of the hist romance, in tlu^ flesh, and ae.iiially walking in the 
Park with Ids iimhrclla a,ml Mrs. Brown, was an evimt rcmuii’kabk^, 
and to the end of life to l)e jan'lectly well rcmiemlxjred; when tkc 
women of this world wore a, thousand timers morci ])ea.utifnl tlian 
those of the present time; and the houris of the theatres especially 
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so ravishing and angelic, that to see them was to set the heart in 
motion, and to see them again was to struggle for half-an-hour 
previously at the door of the pit; when tailors called at a raan^s 
lodgings to dazzle him with cards of fancy-waistcoats: when it 
seemed necessary to purchase a grand silver dressing-case,^ so as to 
be ready for the beard which was not yet born (as yeailing biides 
provide lace caps, and woi'k rich clothes tor the expected dailing) 
when to ride in the Park on a ten-shilling hack seemed to be the 
height of fashionable enjoyment, and to splash your colleg(3 tutor as 
you were driving down Pegent Street in a hired cab the tiiumph ot 
satire; when tlm acme of pleasure seemed to be to meet eJoncs of 
Trinity at the Bedford, and to make an arrangement with him, and 
with King of Corpus (wlio was staying at the Colonnade), and 
Martin of Trinity Hall (who was with his family in Bloomsbury 
Scpiare), to dine at the Pia^zza, go to the play and see Braham in 
“ Fra Diavolo,” and end the frolic evening by partaking of supper 
and a song at the Cave of Harmony/’^-It^was in the days of my 
own youth, then, that I met one or two of the (draracters who are 
to figure in this history, and whom I must ask leave to accompany 
for a short while, and until, familiarised with the public, they (an 
make their own way. As I recall them the roses bloom again, and 
the nightingales sing by the calm Beiidemeer. 

Going to the play then, and to tlic pit, as was the fashion in 
those merry days, witli some young fellows of my own age, having 
listened delighted to the most cheerful and brilliant of ()i)eras, and 
laughed enthusiastically at the fiirce, we became nat\mdly Imngry 
at twelve o’clock at night, and a desire for welsli-rahhits and good 
old glee-singing led us to the ‘‘Gave of Harmony,” then kept by 
the celebrated Hoskins, among whose friends we were proud to 
count. 

We enjoyed such intimacy with Mr. Hoskins that he never 
failed to greet us with a kind nod; and John the waiter made 
room for us near the President of the convivial meeting. W(,‘. kmnv 
the three admirable glee-singers, and many a time they ])art()ok of 
brandy-and-water at oui' expense. One of us gavii his (tall dinmu’ 
at Hoskins’s, and a merry time we had of it. Wlnnu'. mv. you, 
0 Hoskins, bird of tlio night'? Do you warble your songs by 
Acheron, or troll your choruses by the l)anks of l)la(dv A.vatvmm'? 

The goes of stout, ‘‘The Chough and Grow,” the w(dsh-r;ib]at, 
“The Eed-Cross Knight,” the hot brandy-and-wahm (tlui brown, 
the strong!), “The Bloom is on the Eye” (the bloom isn’t on the 
rye any more!)—'the song and the cup, in a word, passed n/uiid 
merrily; and, I dare say, the songs and bumpers were encorcal. 
It happened that there was a very small attendance at the “ Cave ” 
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that night, aiul we were all more sociable and friendly because the 
company was select. The songs were chiefly of the sentimental 
class; such ditties were much in Yogue at the time of which I 
speak. 

There came into the '' Gave a gentleman with a lean brown 
hico and long black mustachios, dressed in very loose clothes, and 
evidently a stranger to the place. At least he had not visited it 
for a long time. He was pointing out changes to a lad who was in 
his company; and, calling for sherry-and-water, he listened to the 
music, and twirled his mustachios with great enthusiasm. 

At the very first glimi)se of me the hoy jumped up from the 
•table, hounded across the room, ra-n to me with his hands out, and, 
blushing, said, “Don’t you know mer’ 

It was little New(‘,ome, my schoolfellow, whom I had not seen 
for six years, grown a fine tall young stripling now, with^ the 
same bright blue eyes whidi I remembered when he was (inite a 
little boy. 

“What the dence brings you hereT’ said T. 

He laughed and looked roguish. “My fsither—that’s my 
father-—^would come. He’s just c-ome back from India. He says 
all the wits used to come here,—Mr. Slicridan, Captain Morris, 
Colonel Hanger, Professor Poi'son. I told him your mime, and 
that you used to he very kind to me when I first went to Smith- 
field. Pve left now; I’m to liav(\ a ]>rivate tutor. I say, I’ve got 
such a jolly pony. It’s liettcT fim than old SmidUs” 

Here the wliiskercd geidhmiau, N<‘wcom(fs fai.luT, ])ointing to 
a waiter to follow him with his glass ol slK'rry-aud-water, strode 
across the room twirling his mustachios, and came up to the table 
whci'e W(‘. sat, making a. salutation with his hat in a very stately 
and polit(^ manmu*, so that Hoskins himsdf was, as it w('re, obliged 
to bow; the gh‘(‘.-singers murmun'd ajuong tlumiselvcvs (tlunr (\y(*B 
rolling over th(‘ir glass('s towards one another as they siickcnl 
brandy-and-watm*), and that mischievous little wag, litthi Ha,dab 
the Irnprovisabire (who liad just come in), h(\gan to mimic him, 
feeling his imagimiry whislnu's, aft(u* mamuu’ of ilu'. straugcu*, 
and flapping about his [locludrhandki'rdiicf in tlu' most lndi(‘rouH 
maimer. Hoskins <‘h(‘.(*k(Ml this ribaldry by stmady looking towards 
Naflab, and at th(‘. same Ihm*. calling upon the gents to give their 
ordm’s, the waiter luhig in thcj room, and Mr. iklhuv a.))ont to sing 
a song. 

Hewconufs father caiiui up and hdd out his hand lo me. I 
dare say I hlushcid, for I had Ixurn e.ompariug him to the admirable 
Harley in the “Critiii,” and had christened him Don Eerolo 
Whiskerandos. 
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He spoke in a voice exceedingly soft and pleasant, and with a 
cordiality so simple and sincere, that my laughter shrank away 
ashamed ; and gave place to a feeling much more respectful and 
friendly. In youth, you see, one is touched by kindness. A man 
of the world may, of course, be grateful or not as he chooses. 

have heard of your kindness, sir,” says he, ‘^to my boy. 
And whoever is kind to liim is kind to me. Will you allow me to 
sit down by you? and may I beg you to try my cheroots?” Wo 
were friends in a minute—young Hewcomc snuggling by my side, 
his father opposite, to whom, after a minute or two of conversation, 
I presented my three college friends. 

You have come here, gentlemen, to see the wits,” says the 
Colonel. “ Are there any celebrated persons in the room ? I have 
been five-and-thirty years from home, and want to see all that is to 
be seen.” 

King of Corpus (who was an incorrigible wag) was on the point 
of pulling some dreadful longbow, and pointing out a half-dozen of 
people in the room, as Eogers, and Hook, and Luttrel, &c., the 
most celebrated wits of that day; but I cut King’s shins under the 
table, and got the fellow to hold his tongue. 

“ Maxima debetur pueris^" says Jones (a fellow of very kind 
feeling, who has gone into the Church since), and, writing on his 
card to Hoskins, hinted to him that a boy was in the room, and 
a gentleman who was quite a greenhorn : hence that the songs had 
better be carefully selected. 

And so they were. A lady’s school might have come in, and, 
but for the smell of the cigars and brandy-and-water, have taken 
no harm by what happened. Why should it not always be so? 
If there are any ‘‘ Caves of Harmony ” now, I warrant Messieurs 
the landlords, their interests would be better consulted by keeping 
their singers within bounds. The very greatest scamps like pretty 
songs, and are melted by them; so are honest people. It was 
worth a guinea to see the simple Colonel, and his delight at the 
music. He forgot all about the distinguished wits whom lie Iiad 
expected to see in his ravishment over the glees. 

‘^I say, Clive, this is delightful. This is better than your 
aunt’s concert with all the Squallinis, hey? I slndl cornu ‘luuu 
often. Landlord, may I venture to ask tliose gentlemen if they 
will take any refreshment? What are their names?” (to omi of 
his neighbours). ‘‘I was scarcely allowed to boar «iny singing 
before I went out, except an oratorio, where I fell ashuip; but 
this, by George, is as fine as Incledon 1 ” He became quite (‘xc.itud 
over his sherry-and-water—-(‘‘I’m sorry to see you, genthunen, 
drinking brandy-pawnee,” says he; plays the deuce with our 
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young men in India.”) He joined in all the choruses with an 
exceedingly sweet voice. He laughed at “The Derby Earn” so 
that it did you good to hear him; and when Hoskins sang (as he 
did admirably) “The Old English Gentleman,” and desmubed, in 
measured cadence, the death of that venerable aristocrat, tears 
trickled down tlie honest warrior’s cheek, while he held out his 
hand to Hoslcins and said, “ Thank you, sir, for that song; it is an 
honour to human nature.” On which Hoskins began to cry too. 

And now young Eadab, having been cautioned, commenced one 
of those surprising feats of improvisation with which he used to' 
charm audiences. He took us all ofb and had rhymes pat about all 
the principal i)eraons in the room : King’s pins (which he wore very 
splendid), Martin’s red waist(;oat, &c. The Colonel was charmed 
with each feat, and joined delighted witli the chorus—“ Eitolderol- 
ritolderol ritoldcroldera/” (bis). And, when coming to the Colonel 
himself, Nadab burst out— 

“ A military gout I see—And while his face I scan, 

I think you’ll all agree with ino—Ho caino from Hindostan. 

And by his side sits laughing froo—A youth with curly head, 

I think you’ll all agree with mo~That ho was best in bod. 

lUtoldorol,” &c. 

The Colonel laughed immensely at this sally, and (dapped his 
son, young Clive, on the shoulder : “ Hear what lie says of you, sir'? 
Clive, best be off to bed, my boy—ho, ho! No, no. Wo know a 
trick worth two of that. ‘We won’t go home till morning, till 
daylight does appeal'.’ Why should we'I Why shouldn’t ray boy 
have innocent pleasure *? I was allowed none wlien I was a young 
chap, and the severity was nearly the ruin of me. I must go ami 
speak with that young man-—the most astonishing thing I ever 
heard in my life. What’s his name 1 Mr. Nmhdrii Mr. Naclab; 
sir, you have delighted me. May I make so free as to ask you to 
come and dine with me to-morrow at sixl Colonel Newcome, if 
you please, Nerot’s Hotel, Olilford Street. I am always proiul to 
make the ai^cpiaintamu) of men of genius, und you are one, or my 
name is not Newcorne ! ” 

“ Sir, you do me Hhonour,” says Mj'. Nadal), pulling up his 
shirt-collars, “and per’a,|)B the day will (uimc wIkui the world will 
do me justice. May I put down your hhonoured name for my book 
of poems'? ” 

“ Of course, ray dear sir,” says the eutlmsiastic Colonel, “ I’ll 
send them all over India. Put me down for six t*oi)ies, anti do me 
the favour to l)ring them to-morrow when you come to (lirmer.” 

And now Mr. Hoskins, asking if any gentleman would volunteer 
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a song, what was oiir amazement when tlm simple Colonel offered 
to sing himself, at which the room applaii(le<l vociferously; whilst 
inetliought poor Clive Newcomo hung down his head, and blushed 
as red as a peony. I felt for the young lad, and thought what my 
own sensations would have been if, in that place, my own uncle, 
Major Penclennis, had suddenly proposed to exert his lyrical powers. 

The Colonel selected the ditty of “Wapping Old Stairs” (a 
ballad so sweet and touching that surely any English poet might 
be proud to be the father of it), and he sang this (luaint and charm¬ 
ing old song in an exceedingly pleasant voice, with iiourislies and 
roulades in the old Incledon manner, wliich has pretty nearly ])asscd 
away. The singer gave his heart and soul to the sim|)lc bidlad, 
and delivered Molly’s gentle appeal so pathetically that even the 
professional gentlemen hummed and buzzed a siiuiere ai)plauso; 
and some wags, who were inclined to jeer !it the beginning of the 
performance, clinked their glasses and rapped their sticks wifch quite 
a respectful enthusiasm. When the song was over, Clive hehl np 
his head too; after the shock of the first verse, looked round with 
surprise and pleasure in his eyes; and we, I need not say, hacked 
oiir friend, delighted to see him come out of his queer scrape so 
triumphantly. The Colonel bowed and smiled with very phsasant 
good-nature at our plaudits. It was like Dr. Primrose preacliing 
his sermon in the prison. There was something touching in the 
naivetd and kindness of the placid and simple gentleman. 

Great Hoskins, placed on higli, a.midst the tunehil choir, was 
pleased to signify his approbation, and gave his guest’s health in his 
usual dignified manner. am much obliged to you, sir,” says 
Mr. Hoskins; ‘‘the room ought to be much obliged to you: I 
drink your ’ealtli and song, sir;” and ho bowed to tin', (Jolonel 
politely over his glass of hrandy-and-water, of which lui a])sor])(Ml a 
little in his customer’s honour. “ I have not heard that, song,” he 
was kind enough to say, “better performed since Mr. Inch'don sung 
it. He was a great singer, sir, and I may say, in tlu^ words of our 
immortal fSliakspeare, tliat, take him for all* in all, wc sliall not 
look upon Ills like again.” 

Tlie Colonel Idushcd in bis turn, and turning round to Ids boy 
with an arch smile, said, “I learnt it from Incledon. 1 us(mI t'o 
slip out from Grey Friars to hear liim, Heaven bh'ss \\u\ lorl.y 
years ago; and I used to be flogged afterwards, and s(a‘V(‘d nu' 
right too. Lord! Lord! how the time passes!” 11 (i dra-nk off 
his slierry-and-water, and fell back in his clialr; W(^ could s(H' he 

was thinking al)oiit his youth—the golden time.-4110 happy, tlm 

bright, the unforgotten. I was myself nearly two-and-twtmty yt‘ars 
of age at that period, and felt as old as, ay, older than the Colonel. 
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Wliilst he WM singing his hiillad, there hud walked, or rather 
reeled, into the room, a gcnthmuin in n military frock-coat and 
duck trousers of duhions hue, with whose )uwnc and person some 
of my readers are pcrluipa already ac(iuaintod. In fact, it was my 
friend Captain Gostigan, in Ids usual condition at this liour of the 
ixi 

^ Holding on by varioxiB tablcB, the Dap tain liad sidled nj), -with¬ 
out accident to himself or any of the jugs and gla-sses round al)out 
hiiUj to the table where we sat, and had taken his place lU'-ai 
the ’writer, liis old ac.(piaini4in<;e. He warbled the refrain of the 
Goloncrs song, not inluirmonionsly ; a.nd saluted its pathetic con¬ 
clusion with a, sulKlned liicenp, and a, plentiful eftusion of tears. 

'' Bedad, it is a l)eautiful song,'’ says he, “and many a time I heard 
poor Harry Iimkalon sing it.” . , ^ 

‘Hle’s a great (luiractcr,” whispered that unhidcy King oi 
Corpus to his neighbour tlui Colonel; “was a Caiitain in the 
army. We call him the (lenera.l Captain Costigaji, will you 
take something to drink 'I ” 

Bedad, I will,” says the Captain, “ and Til sing ye a song tu,” 
And, having ])ro(*nred a glass oi* whisky-and-water from the 
])assing waiter, the poor old man, settling his face into a hoiiid 
grin, and It'eriiig, as he was woni-, wlum he gav(‘. what he called 
one of his prinu'. songs, ))ega.n his musi<^. 

The nnludvy wralvli, who scarcely kiuvv wliat he. was doing 
or saying, scledo.d one of tin' most oiii niguous ixafonnances of his 
orpniohr, fired off a, tipsy liowl by way of ov(a-ture, and away 
lie went. At the mid of the i^iuiond vm-sii the (hloiul started iqi, 
cjai)iMng on his hat, seizing his stick, ami looking as ferocious as 
though he laid been going to do battle with a l^iudan^e. “Silence! 

he roaiH'd out. ^ 

“Ilmir, lica.rl” c.ricd (;crtain wags at a farther table. Co 
on, Oostigaii !” said others. ^ ^ ^ 

on 1” m'i(‘S the (doiul, in his high voice, iiicnihling with 
anger. “Doi's any gmithnnan say Clo onV Doi's any man who 
has a wile- a,ml sisti'rs, or diildrmi at lioimg say on to such 
disgiisting rihnldry a-s Ibis'? Do you <lare, sir,^ to (udl yourHolf a 
gentleman, and to say that you hohl the king’s c.ommission, and 
to sit down a-inongst (Ihristiia-ns and iiuai of lionoui, and defile the 
ears oi* young boys with this wieJiiul hal(h‘rda.sh ? 

“ Why (io you liring young hoys lu're, old hoyl” cries a voice 

of the malcontents. . 

“ Whyl Because I thought I was (‘.oming to a society ot 
gentlemen,” cried out the indignant Colonel. “ Bc<*auso I never 
could have believed that EugliBluueu could meet together and allow 
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a man, and an old man, so to disgrace himself. For shame, you 
old wretch 1 G-o home to your bed, you hoary old sinner 1 And 
for iny part. I’m not sorry that my son should see, for once in his 
life, to what shame and degradation and dishonour, dnmkeimess 
and whisky may bring a man. Hever mind the change, sir!— 
Curse the change 1 ” says the Colonel, facing the amazed waiter. 
“ Keep it till you see me in this place again; which will be never 
—by G-eorge, never 1 ” And shouldering his stick, and scowling 
round at the company of scared bacchanalians, the indignant gentle¬ 
man stalked away, his boy after him. 

Olive seemed rather shamefaced; but I fear the rest of the 
company looked still more foolish. 

^‘Aussi que diable venait-il faire dans cette galore 1” says 
King of Corpus to Jones of Trinity ; and Jones gave a shrug of 
his shoulders, whi(‘,h were smarting, perhaps; for that uplifted 
cane of the Ooloners had somehow fallen on the back of every man 
in the room. 
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CHAPTER II 

COLONEL NEJFCOME’S ENLD OATS 

A S the young gentleman who has just gone to bed is to be 
the hero of the ibllowing x)ages, we had best begin our 
^ account of him with his family history, wliich luckily is not 
very long. 

■When pigtails still grew on the backs of the British gentry, 
and their wives wore cushions on their heads, over whi(*h they tied 
their own hair, and disguised it with ])owder and pomatum : when 
Ministers went in their stars and orders to the House of Commons, 
and the orators of the Opposition attacked nightly the noble lord in 
the blue riband : when Mr. Washington was luiading the American 
rebels with a courage, it must l)e confessed, worthy of a better 
cause: there came up to London, out of a Northern county, 
Mr. Thomas Newcome, afterwards Thomas Ncwcome, Esq., and 
sheriff of London, afterwards Mr. Alderman Ncwcome, the 
founder of tlie ffimily whose name has given the title to this 
history. It was but in the reign of George III. that Mr. New-* 
come first made his appearance in Olieapsidc; having made his 
entry into London on a waggon, which landed him and some liales 
of cloth, all his fortune, in Bishopagate Street: though, if it 
could be proved that the Normans wore pigtails under William 
the Conqueror, and Mr. Washington fought against the English 
under King Richard in Palestiiu', I am sure some of tlie present 
Newcomes would pay the Heralds’ Office handsomely, living, as 
they do, amongst the nobh'.st of the land, and giving entertain¬ 
ments to none but the very highest nobility and elits of the 
fashionable and diplomatic woiid, as you may read any day in 
the newspapers. For thougli tliese Newetomes liave got a pedigree 
from the College, which is printed in Budge’s “Landed Aristo¬ 
cracy of Great Britain,” and which proves that tlie Newcome of 
Cromwell’s army, and the Newcome who was among the last six 
who were hanged by Queen Mary for Protestantisiii, were ancestors 
of this house ; of which a member distinguished himself at Bosworth 
Field; and the founder, slain by King Harold’s side at Hastings, 
had been snrgeon-barber to King Edward the Confessor; yet, 
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between ourselves, I tliiiik that Sir Brian Newcome, of Hewcome, 
could not believe a word of the story, any more than tlie rest of 
the world does, although a number of his children bear names out 
of the Saxon Calendar. 

Was Thomas aSTewcome a foundling—a workhouse child out of 
that village, which has now become a great manufacturing town, 
and which bears his name ^ Such was the report set about at the 
last election, when Sir Brian, in the Conservative interest, contested 
the borough; and Mr. Yapp, the out-and-out Liberal candidate, 
had a pictime of the old workhouse placarded over the town as the 
birthplace of the Newcome>s; and placards ironically exciting free¬ 
men to vote for Newcome and imioU ’—Ncwcome and the 2m:ruh 
interests, &c. Who cares for these local scandals^ It matters 
very little to those who have the good fortune to be invited to 
Lady Ann Hewcome’s parties whether her beautiful daughters can 
trace their pedigrees no higher than to the alderman, their grand¬ 
father; or whether, through the mythic ancestral l)arber-surgeon, 
they hang on to the chin of Edward, Confessor and King. . 

Thomas Kewcome, who had been a weaver in his native village, 
brought the very best character for honesty, thrift, and ingenuity 
with him to London, where he was taken into the house of Hobson 
Brothers, cloth-factors; afterwards Hobson and Newcome. This fa(‘t 
may suffice to indicate Thomas Newcome’s story. Like Whittiogtoii, 
and many other London apprentices, he began poor and ended by 
marrying his master’s daughter, and l)ecoming sheriff and alderman 
of the City of London. 

But it was only en sej’ondes noces tliat he espoused tlie wealthy 
and I'eligious, and eminent (such was the word applied to certain 
professing Christians in these days) Sophia Alethea Hobson a, 
woman who, considerably older than Mr. Newcomo, hail the advan¬ 
tage of surviving him many years. Her mansion a,t Clapham vaus 
long the resort of the most fiivoured amongst the religious w'orld. 
The most eloquent expounders, the most gifted missionaries, tln‘. most 
interesting converts from foreign islands, were to b(‘; fouml at luu* 
sumptuous table, spread with the produce of her magnilic.(mt ga.rd(ms. 
Heaven indeed blessed those gardens with plenty, as many rcwtuHmd 
gentlemen remarked; there were no finer grapes, ]K‘achcs, or pirn'- 
apples in all England. Mr. Whitfield himself christ(mcd her; and 
it was said generally in tlie City, and by her friends, that Miss 
Hobson’s two Christian names, Sophia and Alethea., wm-c tv'o 
Greek words, which, being interpreted, meant wisdom and truth. 
Slie, her villa and gardens, are now no more ; ])ut Sophia, 
race, Upper and Lower Alethea Road, and Hobson’s Buildings, 
Square, &c., show every quarter-day that the ground sacred to her 
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(and freehold) still bears plenteous fruit for the descendants of 
tins eminent woman. 

We are, however, advancing matters. Wlien Thomas Newcomc 
had been some time in London he quitted the house of Hobson, 
finding an opening, though in a irnndi smaller way, for himscaf. 
And no sooner did his business pros})er, tlian he went down into 
the north, like a man, to a pretty girl whom he laid left there, and 
whom he had |)romis(Ml to marry. What seenuMl an imi>rudent 
match (lT)r his wife had nothing but a, paki face, that Inul grown 
older ami ])aler with kmg waiting) turned out a very lucky one for 
Kewcome. The whole (uiuntry side was pk‘as(Hl to think of the 
lirosperous London tradesman returning to his promistj to tlve 
penniless girl whom h(‘ had loved in tlui days of his own poverty ; 
the great country (iothiers, who knew Iris prudence' and honesty, 
gave him much of their Imsinesa when he went back to London. 
Susan New-come would liave lived to l)e a. rieh woman Imd not 
kite ended ber careijr, witliin a year ai't(u* licr marriage', when sbe 
died giving larth to a son. 

Newcomo had a mirs(i i(>r the (ddld, and a. eottag(i at Glapluun, 
hard hy Mr. TTohson’s house, wlun'e lie had often walked in the 
garden of a Sum lay, and Ix'on iuvit('d to sit down to tak(‘ a. glass 
of wine. Sine(‘ In^ had l(‘.ft their s(Tvi(*(\, (ho house had added a 
hanking hiisiness, which was greatly lu'lpi'd by th(‘ (hiak(‘rs ami 
their religious (oum'<*tiou ; and New(‘om(‘, k(‘(‘ping his account 
there, ami gradually imn’c'asing his Imsiiu'ss, was lield in very good 
este(nn hy his fonm'.r em]>loy(‘rs, ami iuvitod somethm's to lea at 
the Hermitages; lor whie-li ('nteriaimm'ul.s Ik' did iml., in truth, 
mu(*h (‘.are at first, Ix'iiig a. (^ity man, a good di'al tinsl with his 
husiiK'SS (luring tlu'. day, and apt to go to skx^p ovcm' tlu'. st'nnons, 
expoundings, and hymns, with which the' gifted pn'aclu'rs, mis- 
sionaikis, A-c., who we'ia^ always a-ti tht^ Ihaanilage*, ns(‘(l to wind 
up the ('.vening, Ix'fon*. supper. Nor was lu' a sup]>iug man (in 
whie'Ji (ais(‘- lu'- would hav(' found th(' jiariiew ph'asanti'r, for in 
Egypt its(‘.lf tlu'rc W(u*(^ not mon' savoury lk‘sh])ots than at (dap" 
ham); he was ve'iy mo(l(Tal.t‘. in his meals, of a. bilious bunpera.nKUit., 
and, liesiek's, obliged to 1 k‘, in town (airly in tlu' m(»rning, always 
setting otf to walk an hour Ix'lbre tlu' first, coaedi. 

Hut wlu'.u his poor Susan died, Miss Hobson, by lu'r fatlu'r’s 
(h'.mise, having now Ix'coim^ a partiua* in ilu' Imnst', as wedl as 
hein'ss to tlu'. [lious and (Lildh'ss Ze'c.hnriah H()bson, lu'r uncle : 
Mr. Ne.wcoHK'., with liis litth'. boy in bis baud, met Miss Hobson 
as she was coming out of nu'cting om' Sunday ; and th(‘ cliild 
looked so pretty (Mr. N. wms a, v<‘ry p('rsonabl(‘, fn'sh-eoloured man 
himself; ho wore powde^r to th<^ (uul, and tophoots and brass- 
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buttons: in bis later days, after he had been sheriff—indeed, 
one of the finest specimens of the old London merchant): Miss 
Hobson, I say, invited him and little Tommy into the grounds 
of the Hermitage; did not quarrel with the innocent cdiild for 
frisking about on the hay on the lawn, which lay basking in the 
Sabbath sunshine, and at the end of the visit gave him a large piece 
of pound-cake, a quantity of the finest hothouse grapes, and a tract 
ill one syllable. Tommy was ill the next day; but on the next 
Sunday his father was at meeting. 

He became very soon after this an awakened man; and the 
tittliiig and tattling, and the sneering and gossiping, all over Olax)- 
ham, and the talk on ’Cliange, and the pokes in the waistcoat 
administered by the wags to Newcoine—‘‘Ncwcomc, give you joy, 
my boy;” ‘‘Hewcome, new partner in Hobson’s;” ‘‘Newcoine, 
just take in this paper to Hobson’s, they’ll do it, I warrant,” 

&c.; and the groans of the Eev. Gideon Bawls, of the Rev. 
Athanasius O’Grady, that eminent convert from Popery, who, 
quarrelling with each other, yea, striving one against another, 
had yet two sentiments in common, their love for Miss Hobson, 
and their dread, their hatred of the worldly Newcomo; all these 
squabbles and jokes, and pribbles and prabbles, look you, may be 
omitted. As gallantly as he had married a woman without a penny, 
as gallantly as he had conquered his poverty and achieved liis own 
independence, so bravely he went in and won the great City i)rize 
with a fortune of a quarter of a million. And every one of his old 
friends, and every honest-hearted fellow who likes to see shrewdness, 
and honesty, and courage succeed, was glad of his good fortune, 
and said, “ Newcoine, my boy,” (or “Newcome, my biu'k,” if they 
were dd city cronies, and very familiar), “I give you joy.” 

» Of course Mr. Newcome might have gone into Parliament: of 
course before the close of his life he might have been made a 
Baronet: but he eschewed honours semitorial or blood-red hands. 
“It wouldn’t do,” with his good sense he said; “the Quaker 
connection wouldn’t like it.” His wife never cared about being 
called Lady Newcome. To manage the great house of Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome; to attend to the interests of the enslaved 
negro; to awaken the benighted Plottentot to a sense of the trntli; 
to convert Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Papists ; to arouse the in¬ 
different and often blasphemous mariner ; to guide the washeiwoman 
in the right way; to head all the public charities of her sect, and 
do a thousand secret kindnesses that none knew of; to answer 
myriads of letters, pension endless ministers, and supply their 
teeming wives with continuous baby-linen; to hear preacdiers daily 
bawling for hours, and listen imtired on her knees after a long day’s 
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labour, while florid rhapsodists belaboured cushioii^ above her with 
wearisome benedictions; all these things had this woman to do, and 
for near fourscore years she fought her fight womanfully : imperious 
but deserving to rule, hard but doing her duty, severe but charita,ble, 
and untiring in generosity as in lal)our : unforgiving in btit one 
instance—that of her husband’s eldest son, Thomas Newcoine; 
the little boy who had played on tlie hay, and whom at first she 
had loved very sternly and fondly. 

Mr. Thomas Newcome, tlie father of his wife’s twin boys, the 
junior partner of the house of Hobson Brothers & Go., lived several 
years after winning the great prize about wlii(di all his friends so 
congratulated him. But he was, after all, only the junior partner 
of the house. His wife was manager in Threadneedle Street and at 
home : when the clerical gentlemen prayed they importuned Heaven 
for that sainted woman a long time before they thought of asking 
any favour for her husband. The ga,rdencrs touched their hats, the 
clerks at the bank brought him the books, but they took their orders 
froTn her, not from him. I think he grew weary of the i)rayer- 
meetings, he yawned over the sufferings of the negroes, and wished 
the converted Jews at Jericho. About the time tlie Fren(‘h 
Emperor was meeting with his Bussia.n reverses Mr. Newcorne 
died: his mausoleum is in Glapliam Churchyard, near the modest 
grave where his first wife reposes. 

When his father married, Mr. Tliomas Newcorne, jum, and 
Sarah Iris’nurse were transported from the cottage where they had 
lived in great comfort to the palace hard by, surrounded ])y lawns 
and gardens, pineries, graperies, aviaries, luxuries of all kiutls. 
This paradise, five miles from the Standard at Cornhill, was 
sepai-ated from the outer world by a thick hedge of tall trees, and 
an ivy-covered porter’s gate, through which they who travelled to 
London on tlie top of the Olaplmm coach (‘,ould only get a glimps(i 
of the bliss within. It was a serious paradise. As yon entesred at 
tlie gate, gravity fell on you; and decorum wrapped you in a garment 
of starch. The butcher-boy who galloped his horse and cart madly 
about the adjoining lanes and common whistled wild mcbalii^s 
(caught up ill abominable play-house galleries), and joked with a 
hundred cookmaids, on passing that lodge fell into an undertaker’s 
pace, and delivered his joints and sweetbreads silently at the 
servants’ entrance. The rooks in tlie elms cawed sermons at 
morning and evening ; tlie peacocks walked demurely on the ternu^js; 
the guinea-fowls looked more quaker-like tlnin those savoury birds 
usually do. The lodge-keeper was serious, and a clerk at a mngh- 
bouring chapel The pastors who entered at that gate, and gn^etc^d 
his comely wife and children, fed the little lambkins with tracts. 

8 B 
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The head-gardener vas a Scotch Calvinist, after the strictest order 

only occupying himself with the melons and pines proYismniuly, and 
until the end of the world, which event, he could prove l)y mtallihlc 
calculations, was to come off in two or three years at faithest. 
Wherefore, he asked, should the butler brtw strong b) bt‘. 
drunken three years hence ; or the housekeei)er (a follower ot Joanna 
Southcote) make provisions of fine linen and lay up stores ot jams . 
On a Sunday (which good old Saxon word WJis scarcely known at 
the Hermitage) the household marched away in separate couples or 
groups to at least half-a-dozen of religious edifices, each to sit under 
his or her favourite minister, the only man who went to Glnircli 
being Thomas Newcomc, accompanied hy Tommy his little son, and 
Sarah his nurse, who was, I believe, also his aunt, or, at least, his 
mother’s first cousin. Tommy was taught hymns, very soon alter 
he could speak, appropriate to his tender age, pointing out to him 
the inevitable fate of wicked cliildren, and giving him tlic earliest 
possible warning and description of the punishment of little sinneis. 
He repeated these poems to his stepmother after dinner, hdom a 
great shining mahogany table, covered with grapes, pineapples, 
plinn-cake, port-wine, and Madeira, and surrounded by stout men 
in black, with baggy white neckcloths, who took the little man 
between their knees, and cpicstioned him as to his right undeistand- 
int** of the place whither naughty boys were bound. They patted 
his head with their tat hands if he said well, or rebuked him if he 
was hold, as he often was. 

Nurse Sarah or Aunt Sarah would have died had she remained 
many years in that stilling garden of Eden. She could not hear to 
part from the child whom her mistress and kinswoman had confided 
to her (the women had worked in the same room at Newcome’s, and 
loved each other always, when Susan became a merchants lady, and 
Sarah her servant). She was nobody in the pompous new household 
but Master Tommy’s nurse. The honest soul never mentioned her 
relationship to the hoy’s mother, nor indeed did Mr. N<uv(‘,ouic 
acquaint his new family with that circumstance. The houselauqxu* 
called her an Erastian : Mrs. Newcome’s own serious maid infornuMl 
against her for telling Tommy stories of Lancashire witches, and 
believing in the same. The Mack footman (Madam’s maid and the 
butler were of course privately united) persecuted hevr witli his 
addresses, and was even encouraged hy his mistress, who timnglit 
of sending him as a missionary to the Niger. No little lov(^, and 
fidelity, and constancy did honest Sarah show and us(^ during tint 
years she passed at the Hermitage, and until Tommy went to sehm)!. 
Her master, with many pri\nite ])rayers and entreaties, in whi('h ho 
passionately recalled his former wife’s memory and afiection, implored 
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his friend to stay with him; jind Tommy’s fondness for her and 
artless caresses, and the scrapes he i"ot into, and the howls he 
uttered over the liymns and catechisms which he was hidden to 
learn (by Kev. T, Olack, of Highbury College, his daily tutor, who 
was commissioned to s])are not the rod, neither to spoil the child), 
all these causes indiuied Sarali to remain with her young niastej' 
until such time as he was sent to school. 

Meanwliilc an event of |)rodigious importance, a wonderment, 
a hlessing and deliglit, had ha,p])ened at the Hermitage. About 
two years after Mrs. Neweome’s marriage, the lady being then 
forty-three years of age, no less than two little cherulrs appeared 
in the Olapliam Paradise—the twins, Holjson Newcome and Plrian 
Newcomc, called after their uncle and late grandfather, whose name 
and rank they were destined to ])erpetuate. And now there was 
no reason why young Newcome sliouhl not go to school. Old Mr. 
Hobson and his brother had lieen educated at that scliool of CIrey 
Friars, of which mention, has been made in former wmrks: and to 
Grey Friars Thomas Hcwcoine was accordingly sent, excluinging— 
0 ye Gods ! with what delight - the splendour of Gla])ham for tlie 
rough, plentiliil fare of the phu^e, blacking his master’s slioes with 
l)crfect readiness, till lie rose in the sdiool, and the time came 
when he should hawe a fag o1' his,own ; tibhing out and receiving 
the penalty therefor; liartering a- bla,ck eye, xier liearer, against a 
bloody nose drawn at sight, wdtli a, sclioollellow, and sliaking 
liands the next day; playing at ('riekid., lK><*k(\y, iirisoners’ base, 
and football, according to tlie season ; and gorging himself and 
friends with tarts when he liad money (and of this he had phmty) 
to spend. I have seen his name <‘arvc(l upon the (ilown Moys’ 
arch; but he was at scdiool long behire my time; bis son showed 
me the name when we were lioys together, in some y(‘ar when 
George the Fourth was king. 

The pleasures of this school-life were such to Tommy Newcome, 
that he did not care to go home for a. holiday: and indited, hy 
insuhordination and boisterousness; by playing tihdcs and breaking 
windows; by marauding upon the gardener’s peaidies and the hoiisi'.- 
kee])er’s jam; by upsetting his two little lirothers in a, go-cart (of 
whicli wanton and careless injury the Paronct’s nos(^ hore nnirks to 
his dying day); hy going to sli'O]) during the scannons, and tn^aiing 
reverend genthmuai with hndty, he dn^w <lown on himsidf tlii‘. 
merited wu'ath of bis stepmother; and many ]ninishmen,ts in this 
present life, besides those of a futnn^ a,nd imu^h more durable; hind, 
which the good lady did not tail to point that In; must undoubtedly 
inlierit. His tatlier, at Mrs. N(;w(;ome’s instiga.tion, (*(,;rtainly 
whipped Tommy for upBettiog his little )>roth(;rs in the go-cart; 
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but, upon being pressed to repeat the whipping for some other 
peccadillo performed soon after, Mr. Newcome rciusediit onco, using 
a wicked, worldly expression, which might well shock any serious 
lady; sa,Ting, in feet, that he would lie d--d it he beat the boy 
any more, and that he got flogging enough at school, iii whicli 
opinion Master Tommy fully coincided. , i . i 

The undaunted woman, his stepmother, was not to bo made 
to forego her plans for the boy’s reform by any such vulgar 
ribaldries * and Mr. Newcomc being absent in the City on ins 
business, Lm\ Tommy refractory as usual, she summoned the serious 
butler and the black footman (for the lashings of whose brethren 
she felt an unaffected pity) to operafe together in. the chastisement 
of tliis young ciiminal. But ho dashed so furiously against the 
butler’s shins'^ as to draw blood from his comely limbs, and to cause 
that serious and overfed menial to limp and suffer for many days 
after; and, seizing the decanter, he swore he would demolish 
blacky’s ugly bice with it; nay, he threatened to discharge it ^ at 
Mrs. Newcome’s own head before he would submit to the coercion 


which she desired her agents to administer. 

High words took place between Mr. and Mrs. Ncwcome that 
night on the gentleman’s return home from the City, and on his 
learning the events of the morning. It is to be feared he made 
use of further oaths, whicli hasty ejaculations need not be set down 
in tliis place; at any rate, he behaved with spirit and manliness iis 
master of the house, vowed that, if any servant laid a hand on the 
child, he would thrash him first and then discharge him; and, 1 
dare say, exx)resse(l himself with bitterness and regret that he had 
married a wife who would not be obedient to her husband, and had 
entered a house of which he was not suffered to be the master. 
Friends were called in—thc interference, the supplications of the 
Clapham clergy, some of whom dined constantly at the Hermitage, 
prevailed to allay this domestic (luarrel; and, no doubt, the good 
sense of Mrs. Newcome-—who, though imperious, was yet not un¬ 
kind ; and who, excellent as she was, yet could be brought to own 
that she was sometimes in fault,—induced her to make at least a. 
temporary submission to the man whom she had jdaced at the head 
of her house, and whom, it must be confessed, she had vowed to 
love and honour. When Tommy fell ill of tlie scarlet fever, which 
afflicting event occurred presently after the above dispute, his own 
nurse, Sarah, could not have been more tender, watchful, and 
affectionate, than his stepmother showed herself to be. ^ She mirscnl 
liim through Ids illness : allowed his food and medicine to b('. 
administered by no otlier hand; sat up with the boy through a 
night of his fWer, and uttered not one single reproach to lu^r 
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husband (who watched with her) when the twins took the disease 
(from which we need not say they happily recovered); and though 
young Tommy, in his temporary delirium, mistaking her for Nurse 
Sarah, addressed her as his dear Fat Sally-^whereas no whipping¬ 
post to which she ever would have tied him could have been leaner 
than Mrs. Newcome—and, under this feverish delusion, actually 
abused her to her hice, calling her an old cat, an old Methodist; 
and, jumping up in his little bed, forgetful of his previous fancy, 
vowed that he would put on his clothes and run away to Sally. 
Sally was at her northern home by this time, with a liberal pension 
which Mr. Newcomc gave her, a,ml which his son and his son’s son 
after him, through ali their dillicnlties and distresses, always found 
means to pay. 

What the boy threatened in his delirium he had thought of, 
no doubt, more tlian once in his solitary and unhappy holidays. 
A year after, he a(‘.tually ran away, not from school, but from home ; 
and appeared one morning, gaunt ami hungry, a,t Sarah’s cottage, 
two hundred miles away from (Jlaplnuu, wlm housed the poor 
prodigal, and killed her calf for liim—washed liim, with many 
tears and kisses, and put him to hed and to sleep ; from which 
slumber he was aroused l)y tln^. appearance', of bis Ijitber, wliosc 
sure instinc.t backed ley Mrs. Newevane’s own ((uick intelligence, 
bad made him at once aware wliitlKn* the young runaway had fled. 
The poor father came horscnvhip in hand'"~be kiuvw of no other 
law’- or means to maintain liis authority ; nmuy aud many a time 
had his owm father, the old weaver, whosc^. uummry In.* loved and 
honoured, strapped a,nd ])cateu him. Scnhig (his instrument in 
his parent’s hand, as Mr, Newconui thrust out the weeping, trem¬ 
bling Sarah and closed the door ui)on her, ’rommy, scared out of 
a sweet sleep and a delightful dream of cricket, knew his fate; 
and, getting up out of bed, received Iris punishment without a 
word. Very likely tlui fatlier suffered more than the child ; for, 
when the punishment wa,R over, the little man, yet trembling and 
cpiivering with the pain, lield out his little bhuHling hand and said, 
“I can —I can takc^ it from yon, sir;” saying which his face 
Hushed, and his eyes filled for tin', first time,; whereuiion the father 
burst into a ])assion of burs, (unbraced the l)oy and kissed him, 
besought and prayed him to b(‘. r<‘l)(^Ilious no more flung llu^ wlii|) 
away from him and swon*, conu^ whaf, w'ould, he would muau' strike 
him again. The (piarrel was tlu', nieans of* a, gr(ul» and happy 
reconciiliatiem. three dimul togeHnu* in Sarah’s e,ottag(‘,. Ihu*- 

haps the father would have likiul to walk tlnit evtuiing in tlic lanes 
and fields where he had wamU'-red as a, young fellow; where he 
had first courted and first kissed the young girl ho loved—poor 
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child—who had waited for him so faitlifullj^ and f<nidly,*who liad 
passed so many a day of patient want and meek expectance, to be 
repaid by such a scant holiday and brief fruition. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Hewcome never made the slightest allusion to loins 
absence after his return, but was (putc gentle and affectionate with 
him, and that night read the parable of the Prodigal in a very 
low and quiet voice. 

This, however, was only a temporary truce. ^ War very soon 
broke out again between the impetuous lad and liis rigid domineer¬ 
ing stepmother. It was not that he was very ])ad, or she peilmps 
more stern than other ladies, but the two could not agree. The 
boy sulked and was miserable at home. He fell to drinking with 
the groom.s in the stables. I think he went to Epsom races, and 
was dis(!;overed after that act of rebcdlion. Driving from a most 
interesting breakfast at Eochampton (where a delightful Hebrew 
convert had spoken, oh ! so graciously!) Mrs. Newmome—inher 
state carriage, with her bay horses—inet Tom, her ste])Son,^ in a 
tax-cart, 'excited by drink, and accompanied by all sorts of friends, 
male and female. Joim, the black man, was bidden to descend 
from the carriage and bring lurn to Mrs. Newcome. Ho came: 
his voice was thick with drink; he laughed \vildly; ho descrihed 
a fight at which he had been present. It was not possible tliat 
such a castaway as this should continue in a house where her two 
little cherubs were growing up in innocence and grace. 

The boy had a great fimey for Imlia; and “ Orme’s History,” * 
containing the exploits of Olive and Lawrence, was his favourite 
hook of all in his fiitlier’s library. Being offered a writcrsliip, he 
scouted the idea of a civil appointment, and would be contented 
with nothing but a iiniforiu. A cavalry cadetship was prtxiured 
for Thomas Newcome; and the young man’s future career being 
thus determined, and his stepmotlier’s unwilling consent procured, 
Mr. Newcome thought fit to send his son to a tutor for militaij 
instruction, and removed him from the London school, wliere, in 
truth, he had made but very little progress in the Immaner letters. 
The lad was placed with a professor who prepared yuung men f‘or 
the army, and received rather a better professional education than 
fell to the lot of most yonng soldiers of his day. He cnltivatcMl 
tlie mathematics and fortification witli more assiduity than he had 
ever bestowed on Greek and Latin, and especially made such a 
])rogress in the French tongue as was very uncommon among tlic 
British youth his contemporaries. 

In the study of this agreeable language, over whitfi young 
Newcjoiue spent a great deal of his time, he unluckily had some 
instructors who were destined to bring the poor lad into yet further 
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trouble at home. His tutor, an easy gentleman, lived at Black- 
heath, and, not far from thence, on tlic road to Woolwich, dwelt 
the little Chevalier de Blois, at whose house the young man much 
preferred to take his French lessons rather than to receive them 
under his tutor’s own roof. 

For the fa(d was that the little Chevalier de Blois had two 
pretty young daughters, with whom he had lied from his country 
along with thousands of French gentlemen at the period of revolu¬ 
tion an<l emigration. He was a cadet of a very ancient family, 
and his brother, the Mar(juis de Blois, was a fugitive like himself, 
but with the army of the i)rinces on the Rhine, or with his exiled 
sovereign at Mittau. The Chevalier had nem tlie wars of the 
Great Frederick: what man could l)e found l)etter to teach young 
Newcomc the French language, and tlie art military 1 It was 
surprising with what assiduity he ])ursued Ins studies. Ma,de¬ 
moiselle Ltk)nore, the Chevalier’s daughter, would carry on her 
little industry very undisturbedly in tlie same parlour with her 
father and his pupil She painted (;ard-rac,kB ; lidDoured at em¬ 
broidery; was ready to employ her (piick little brain or lingers 
in any way by which she coidd find nuams to add a few shillings 
to the scanty store on whicli this exiled family supported them¬ 
selves in their day of misfortune. I supposes the Chevalier was 
not in the least uiKpuet about her, l)(H'.a.us(^ she was promised in 
marriage to the Comte de Florae, also of th(‘ emigration, a. distin- 
' giiished officer like tlu‘. Chevalier, than whom lu'. was a. year older, 
and, at the tinit‘, of which we s})cak, cngagcsl in Loudon in giving 
private lessons on the; liddl(‘. Sonietinu's, on a Sunday, he would 
walk to Blacklu‘a,th with that instnnnenii in his hand, and ]>ay his 
court to his young ycnuvr, aial talk oven* happier days with his 
old companion in arms. Tom N(^wcome look no Lnmdi hissons 
on a Sunday. He passiul tluit day a.t Cla])lmm gcuierally, where, 
strange to say, he iwxvv said a. word about Mademoiselle di^ Blois. 

AVhat happ(‘us wlum tw(.' young folks of eighteen, handsome 
and ardent, giaurous and impetuous, alone in the world, or with¬ 
out strong aifeclions to hind them (dsewhere,--what happens wlum 
they meet daily ovea* Fnaudi diclloiriries, emhroidcry iranu'S, or, 
indeed, upon auy business whatnvc'rl .No doubt Mluhanoiselle 
Ldonorc was a young hidy peidcctly him and nauly, as tu'ery 

wcll-elcivated young Fnaicliwoimui should to acc(‘pt a huslnuHl 
of her i)ar(aits’ c.hoosiiig; but while th(‘. ('hhuly M. <lc Floi^ac- was 
fiddling in London, there was that ha,ndso.m(‘ young Tom N(^W(‘()mc 
ever present at Illackheath. To makti a long matfea' short, Toni 
declared his passion, and was for marrying Lemnon^ olf-lnind, if she 
would but come with him to tlie little Catholic chapel at Woolwicli- 
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Why should they not go out to- India together and be hapx)y ever 
after ? 

The innocent little amour may have been several months in 
transaction, and was discovered by Mrs. Ncwcome, whose keen 
spectacles nothing could escape. It chanced that she drove to 
Blackheath to Tom’s tutor. Tom was absent taking his French 
and drawing lesson of M. de Blois. Thitlier Tom’s stepmother 
followed him, and found the young man sure enough witli his 
instructor over his books and plans of fortification. Mademoiselle 
and her card-screens were in the room, but behind those screens 
she could not hide her blushes and confusion from Mrs. Newcome’s 
sharp glances. In one moment the banker’s wife saw the whole 
affair—the wliole mystery which had been passing for montlis 
under poor M. de Blois’ nose, without his having the least notion 
of the truth. 

Mrs. Newcome said she wanted her son to return liome with 
her upon private affairs; and, before they had reached the 
Hermitage, a fine battle had ensued between them. His mother 
had charged him with being a wretch and a monster, and he had 
replied fiercely, denying the accusation with scorn, and announcing 
his wish instantly to marry the most virtuous, the most beautiful 
of her sex. To marry a Papist! This was all that was wanted 
to make poor Tom’s cup of bitterness run over. Mr. Newcomc 
was called in, and the two elders passed a great part of the night 
in an assault upon the lad. He was grown too tall for the cane; 
but Mrs. Hewcome thonged him with the lash of lier indignation 
for many an hour that evening. 

He was forbidden to enter M. de Blois’ bouse, a prohibition at 
which the spirited young fellow snapped his fingers, and laughed 
in scorn. Nothing, he swore, but death should part him from the 
young lady. On the next day his father came to him alone and 
plied him with entreaties, but he was as obdurate as before, Ho 
would have her; nothing should prevent him. He cocked his 
hat and walked out of the lodge-gate, as his father, (piite beaten 
by the young man’s obstinacy, with haggard face and tearfiil eyes, 
went his own way into town. He was not very angry himself : 
in the course of their talk overnight the boy bad spoken bravely 
and honestly, and Newcorne could remember how, in his own 
early life, he, too, liad courted and loved a yoimg lass. It was 
Mrs. Newcorne the father was afraid of. Who sliall depict her 
wrath at the idea that a child of her house was about to marry 
a Poi)ish girl ? 

So young Newcorne went his way to Blackheath, bent \tpon 
falling straightway down i^)on his knees before L^onore, and 
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havin'' the Chevalier’s blessing. That old fiddler in London 
scarcely seemed to him to he an obstacle: it seemed monstrous 
tint a young creature sliould be given away to a man oldoi 
thkn her own father. He did not know the law of honour, as it 
obtained amongst French gentlemen of those days, or how religiously 

their daughters were, bound by it. 511 

But Mrs. Newcome had been beforelniind with him, and had 
visited the Chevalier de Blois almost at (wck-c.row. She charged 
him insolently with being privy to the attachment between the 
voun" people: pursued him with vulgar rebukes about begpiy. 
Popery, and French adventurers. 'Her husband had to make a 
very contrite apology afterwards for the language which liis wile 
had thought fit to employ. “ You forbid me,” said the Chevalier, 
“you forbid Mademoiselle do Blois to marry your son Mr. Ihoinas. 
No madam, she comes of a race wliieh^ is not aocustomed to ally 
itself with persons of your class; a.nd is promised to a gentleman 
whose ancestors were (luke.s and jicers when Mr. Ncwcome s wore 
blackiii" alioe.s!” Instead of finding his iiretty blushing girl on 
arriving" at Woolwich, poor Tom only ftmml his French master, 
livid with rage and <|uivcriiig under his adex de p%</eon. _ v\ c 
pass over the'scenes that followed: the young nians pa.ssionate 
entreaties, and fury, and despair In ^ 

prove his honour to the world, M. de Blois determined that his 
daughter should instantly ma.rry the. Count. The poor girl yielded 
without a word, as hecame Iut ; and it was with tins luarnapi 
effected almost before his eyes, and IWmtic with wrath and 
that young Newcome. muharked for India, and (putted the. i.aiciits 

wlioni lie was uever more to s(h\ 

Tom’s name was no more mentioned at Clapliam. His letteis 
to his father were written to the City; very pleasant they were, 
and comforting to the father’s heart. He sent Tom liberal private 
remittances to India, until the boy wrote to say that he wanted 
no more. Mr. Newcome would have liked to h»ve lorn all his 
private fortune, for the twins were only too well cared for; but 
he dared not on account of his terror of Sophia Alethea, Ins wife j 
and be died, and poor Tom was only secretly iorgivon. 
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CHAPTER III 

COLONEL NEIFGOME’S LETTER-BOX 
I 

W ITH the most heartfelt joy, my dear Major, I take up 
my pen to announce to you the happy arrival of the 
Rcwichunde 7 \ and the dearest a,nd handsomest little 
boy who, I am sure, ever came from India. Little Olive is in 
perfect health. He speaks English wonderfully well. He cried 
when he parted from Mr. Sneid, the supercargo, who most kindly 
brought him from Southampton in a post-chaise, but these tears 
in childhood are of very brief duration I The voyage, Mr. Sneid 
states, was most iavourable, occupying only four months and eleven 
days. How different from that more lengthened and dangerous 
passage of eight months, and almost perpetual sea-sickness, in 
which my poor dear sistei* Emma went to Bengal, to become the 
wife of the best of husbands and the mother of the dearest of little 
boys, and to enjoy these inestimable blessings for so brief a.n 
interval! She has quitted this wicked and wretched world for oiie 
where all is peace. The misery and ill-treatment which she en¬ 
dured from Captain Casey, her first odious husband, were, I am 
sure, amply repaid, my dear Colonel, by your subsequent affection. 
If the most sumptuous dresses wliieh London, even Paris, could 
supply, jewellery the most costly, and elegant lace, and everythiny 
lovely and fashionable could content a woman, these, I am sure, 
during the last four years of her life, the poor girl had. Of what 
avail are they when this scene of vanity is closed % 

“Mr. Sneid announces that the passage was most favourable. 
They stayed a week a„t the Cape, and three days at Bt, Helena, 
where they visited Bona])artc’s tomb (another instance of tlie 
vanity of all things !) and their voyage was enlivened off‘ Ascension 
by the taking of some delicious turtle ! 

“Yon may be sure that the most liberal sum wliich yon have 
placed to my credit with the Messrs. Hobson & Co., shall be 
faithfully expended on my dear little charge. Mrs. Ncwcjomc can 
scarcely be called his grandmamma, I suppose; and I dare say lier 
methodistical ladyship will not care to see the daughter and grand- 
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son of a clersyman of the Cluiroh of England ! My btuthcv Charles 
took leave to wait upon her when ho presented yonr last most 
qenerous hill at the hank. Slic received him most rudeli/, and 
said a fool and his money are soon parted ; and wdicn Charles said, 
‘Mfulain, I am the lirothcr of the late Mrs. Major Ncwcomc,— 

‘ Sir,” says she, ‘ I judge nobody; but from all accounts, you arc 
the brother of a very vain, idle, thoughtless, extravagant woman; 
and Thomas Newcornc was as foolish about his wife as about his 
money.’ Of course, unless Mrs. N. writes to invite dear Clive, I 

shall not think of sending him to Olapham. -j. , 7 

“It is such hot weatiier that I eannot wi'ar the l/eauttriil shawl 
you have sent me, and shall keep it in lavewUr till next winter ! 
My brother, who tlianks you for your coutimious bounty, will 
write next month, and roxxirt progress as to his dear jiupil. Clivo 
will add a ])ostscript of his own, and I am, my dear Major,_with a 
thousand thanks for your kindness to me, your grateful and 
affectionate M-MWIIa Honevman. 

In a ivnmd hand and on lines nded with pencil 

“Dearest Papa i am very widl i hope yon are Very Well. Mr. 
Sneed brought me in a postchaise i like Mr. SiiiH'd very muoli. i 
like Aunt Martha i like Hannah. Tliero an; no ships liero i am 
your afteotiouate son Clive Newcornc.” 


II 

"Bun St. Dominuiuh St, (Ikummn, Pams, 
“iV»c. 1.^, Isa). 

“Long BCiuirated from the country winch was tlui home ol my 
youth I carried from her tender recolkadions, and hear her alwuijs 
a, lively gratitude. The Heaven has placcul me in a position very 
different from that in wliieh I know yon. I have bemi the mot her 
of many children. My husband has reeowred a, ijortion ol the 
property which the Bevolutiou tore from us; and hranee, in re¬ 
turning'to its legitimate sovereign, received onee.niora ttuinol.ility 
which accompanied his august house, into e-vile. V\ e, liowever, 
preceded his Majesty, more hapi>y than many of onr companions. 
Believing further resistance to be, useless, dazzled, perhaps, liy 
thebrilliaiiev of that genius which restored order, sulmiitteil .Europe, 
ami governed Eranee,--M. de Florae, in the first days, was reeon- 
eilcd to the Cmuiueror of Marengo ami Austerlitz, and held a posi 
tiou in his Imperial (.lourt. This snlimissiun, at lirst atlributeil 
to infidelity, has suhse<iuently been pardoned to my husband. Ins 
sufferings 'during the Hundred Days made to pardon lus adliesiou 
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to him who was Emperor. My husband is now an old man. He 
was of the disastrous campaign of Moscow, as one of the chamber¬ 
lains of Hapoleon. Withdrawn from the world he gives his time 
to his feeble health—to his family—to Heaven. 

“ I have not forgotten a time before those days, when, accord¬ 
ing to promises given by my father, I became the wife ol M. de 
Florae. Sometimes I have heard of your career. One ol my 
pax'ents, M. de F., who took service in the English India, has 
entertained me of you; he informed me how, yet a young man, 
you won laurels at Argom and Bliartpour ! how you escaped to death 
at Laswari. I have followed them, sir, on the map. I have taken 
part ill your victories and your glory. Ah! I am not so cold but ray 
heart has trembled for your dangers ! not so aged but I remember 
the young man who learned from the pupil of Frederic the first 
rudiments of war. Your great heart, your love of truth, your courage 
were your own. None had to teach you those qualities, of wdiich 
a good G-od had endowed you. My good father is dead since many 
years. He, too, was permitted to see Fi'ance befoi’e to die. 

have read in the English journals not only that you are 
married, but that you have a son. Permit me to send to your 
wife, to your child, these accompanying tokens of an old friend¬ 
ship. I have seen that Mrs. Newcome was widow, and a,m not 
sorry of it. My friend, I hope there was not that ditference of 
age between your wife and you that I have known in other unions. 
I i)ray the good God to bless yours. I hold you always in ray 
memory. As I write the past comes back to me, I see a noble 
young man, who has a soft voice and brown eyes. I see the 
Thames, and the smiling plains of Blackheath. I listen and pray 
at my chamber-door as my father talks to you in our little cabinet 
of studies. I look from my window, and see you depart. 

My sons are men: one follows the profession of arms, one 
has embraced the ecclesiastical state; my daughter is herself a 
mother. I remember this was your bhthday ; I have made myself 
a little fete in celebrating it, after how many years of aJ)S(mce, of 
silence! * Comtesse de Fi.oua<i, 

“ (Me L, de Blok.f 

111 

“My DEAii Thomas, —Mr. Sneid, supercargo of the Ram- 
chmider East Indiaman, handed over to us yesterday your letter, 
and, to-day, I have purchased three thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three pounds 6 and M. three per cent. Consols, in our 
joint names (H. and B. Newcome), held for your little boy. Mr* 
S. gives a very favourable account of the little man, and left him in 
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perfect health two days since, at the house of his aunt, Miss Honey- 
man We have placed £200 to that lady’s credit, at your desire. 

“Lady Ann is charmed with the present which she received 
yesterday, and says the white shawl is a gi-cat deal too handsome. 
My mother is also greatly pleased with hers, and has foi-warded, by 
the coach to Brighton, to-day, a packet of books, tracts, &c., suited 
for his tender age, for your little boy. She heard ot you lately 
from the Rev. T. Sweatenham, on his return from India. He spoke 
of your kindness, and of the hospitable niaiuiCT in which you had re¬ 
ceived him at your house, and alluded to you in a very handsome way 
in the course of the thauksgiving that evening. I dare say my 
mother will ask your little boy to the Hermitage; and, when W'C 
have a house of our own, I am sure Ann and I will be very happy 
toTee him.-Yours afiectionately, B. Newcomk. 

“Major Nbwoome/’ 


IV 

“My beak Colonel, --“Bid I not Imow the generosity of yonr 
heart and the hoxintiful means wliic^h Heaven lias put at your 
dispoU in order to gratify iMX nohle disposition; were I not 

certain that the small sum I re.iuirc will permanently place me 
licyoiid the reach of the difficultien of life, and will infallihly ho 
repaid before six months are over, believe me 1 never would have 
ventured upon that hold step whieh_ our friemlslup ((sarneil on 
epistolarily as it has been), our relationship, anil your admirable 

disposition, have induced me to venture to take. 

“That elegant and conimodions diaiiel, known as .Lady vVhifyle- 
sea’s, Denmark Street, Mayfair, hdng for sal(‘, .1 have', dcitenmncd 
on venturing my all in its a(*<iuisition, and in laying, as I iiope, the 
foundation of a competence for mysdf ami ex<‘(lleiit. Kisi(a\ wlmt 
is a lodging-house at Brighton hnt an unccnlain mmidvnaiice f i lie 
mariner on the sea hefbro those clills is no more suit, oi wind and 
wave, or offish to his lahorious md., than the Brighton house-ciwiicr 
(bred in ailiueiuT slu\ may have hvm, and used to imnauitting 
plenty) to the su]>port of th<‘, casual t,ravcll(‘rs who visit the city. 
On one day they c.ome in shoals, it is tnu^, hut wheiT aiT th(‘,v on 
the nextl For many months my poijr sister's first-lloor was a 
desert, until (K^empied hy yonr noble little hoy, my neplmw and 
pupil. Olive is (verythiug that a, father’s, an uncl(‘/H (who loves 
him as a father), a pastor’s, a, teaidua-’s, aflev-tion could (hvsirc*. .Il(‘ 
is not one of those premature geniuses whosi^, mueh-vaunted iutaiitim^ 
talents disappear along with adohvscamce ; he is not,, I frankly own, 
more advanced in his classical and mathematical studies than sonu, 
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children even younger than himself; b\Tt lie has acquired the rudi¬ 
ments of health; he has laid in a store of honesty and good-humour, 
whicli are not less likely to advance him in life tlian mere science 
and language, than the as in prcEsenti, or the pons asiriorwnK 

“But i forget, in thinking of my dear little friend and pu])!!, 
the subject of this letter—namely, the acquisition of the proprietary 
chapel to which I have alluded, and tlie liopes, nay, certainty of a 
fortune, if aught below is certain, which that aaiuisition hohls otit. 
What is a curacy but a synonym for starvation 1 If we accuse the 
Eremites of old of wasting their lives in unprofitable wildernesses, 
what shall we say to many a hermit of Protestant, and so-(*alled 
civilised times, who hides his head in a solitude in Yorkshire, and 
buries his probably fine talents in a Lincolnshire fen? Ihive I 
genius ? Am I blessed with gifts of eloquence to thrill and soothe, 
to arouse the sluggish, to terrify the sinful, to dieer and convince 
the timid, to lead the blind groping in darkness, and to trample 
the audacious sceptic in the dust ?• My own conscience, besides a. 
hundred testimonials from placies of poptdar, most popular worship, 
from reverend prelates, from distingiiislicd clergy, tell me I Imve 
these gifts. A voice within mo cries, ‘ Go forth, Charles Honeyman, 
fight the good light ; wipe the tears of the repentant sinner; sing 
of hope to the agonised criminal; whisper courage, brother, courage, 
at the ghastly deathbed, and strike down the inlidel with tlie lance 
of evidence and the shield of reason ! ’ In a pecuniary point of view 
I am confident, nay, the calculations may l)e established as irresis™ 
tihly as an algebraic equation, that I can realise, as incuinl)ent of 
Lady Whittlesca’s chapel, the sum of not less than one thousand 
pounds per annum. Such a sum, with economy (and without it 
what sum were sufficient ?) will enable me to provide amply for iny 
wants, to discharge my obligations to you, to my sister, and some 
other creditors very, very unlike you, and to place Miss Honeyman 
in a home more worthy of her than that which she now o<icupies, 
only to vacate it at the beck of every passing stranger 1 

“My sister does not disappx'ove of my plan, into which enter 
some modifications which I have not, as yet, submitted to her, being 
anxious at first that they sho\dd be sanctioned by yon. From the 
income of the Whittlesea chapel I propose to allow Miss Hom'.ynmn 
the sum of two hundred pounds per annum, paM (puirterhp I'his, 
with her private property, which she lias kept moiii thriftily than 
her unfortunate and confiding brother guarded his (tVir wheneven* I, 
had a guinea a tale of distress wmidd molt ifc into half), will enabh* 
Miss Honeyman to live in a way becoming my latlKn-'s (langht(*r. 

“Comforted witli this provision as my sister will b(‘, I" would 
suggest that our dearest young Clive should be transferred from hm* 
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petticoat government, and given up to the care of his affectionate 
uncle and tutor. Plis present allowan(‘,e will most lilicrally suffice for 
his expenses, hoard, lodging, and edui*ation wliile under my roof; and I 
shall he dde to exert a i>ateriKd, a pastoral inllnence over his studies, 
his conduct, and his Id(/hest welfare^ which I caimot so c.onvenieutly 
exercise at Brightf)!!, where I a.m hut Miss Houeyman’s stipendiary, 
and where I often liave to suhmit in (iases wheixi I know, for dearest 
Clive’s own welfare, it is I, and not my sister, sliould he |)araniount. 

‘‘ I have given, then, to a friend, the Rev. Mannis Flatlier, a 
draft for two hundred and fifty pounds sterling, drawn upon you at 
your agent’s in Oahaitta, which sum will go in litiuidation of dear 
Olive’s first year’s hoard with me, or, xipon my word of honour as 
a gentleman ainl clergyman, 
shall he paid hack at tlirec 
months after sight, if you will 
draw upon me. As I mwer-- 
no, were it my last penny in 
the world—would dishonour 
your draft, I implore you, my 
dear Colonel, not to rcifiisc 
mine. My credit in this city, 
where credit is everylhhuj^ 
and the awful futun^ so little 
tliouglit of; my engagements 
to Mr. Flather, my own pros¬ 
pects in life, and the comfort 
of my dear sister’s <leclining 
years, all—all (h^.pmid upon 
this l)old, this einnitful mea.- 
Bure. My ruin or my earthly 
happiness lies entirely in your 
hands. Can I doni)t wliich 
way your Idiul Iieart will lead 
you, and that you will come 
to the aid of your affectionate 
hrother-in-law, 

Charles Honeyman. 

«i>,,SV--4)ur little Clive 
has hc^en to fjondon on a visit 
to his nneh's, and to th(‘, lieu*- 
mitageg Clapham, to ])ay his duty to In's step-grandmother, the 
wealthy Mrs. Newcumui. I pass ovau-words disparaging of tuysidf 
which the ciiild in his artless prattle subscMimuitly narra.fecd. She 
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was very gracious to him, and presented him with a five-pound note, 
a copy of Kirke White’s Poems, and a work called ‘ Little Henry 
and his Bearer,’ relating to India, and the excellent Cate(;hism of 
our Church. Clive is full of humour, and I enclose you a rude 
scrap representing the bishopess of Clapliam, as she is called,— 
the other figiue is a rude though entertaining sketch of some other 
droll personage. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, &c,” 


V 

''My bear Colonel,— The Rev. Marcus Plather has just 
written me a letter at which I am greatly shocked and perplexed, 
informing me that my brother Charles has given him a draft upon 
you for two hundred and fifty pounds, when, goodness knows, it is 
not you but we who are many, many hundred pounds debtors to 
you. Charles has explained that he drew the bill at your desire, 
that you wrote to say you would be glad to serve him in any way, 
and that the money is wanted to make his fortune. Yet 1 don’t 
know, poor Charles is always going to make his fortune and has 
never done it. That school which he bought, and for which you 
and me between us paid the purchase-money, turned out no good, 
and the only pupils left at the end of the first half-year were two 
woolly-headed poor little mulattos, whose flither was in gaol at St. 
Kitts, and whom I kept actually in my own second-floor back-room 
whilst the lawyers were settling things, and Charles was away iti 
France, and until my dearest little Clive came to live with me. 

" Then, as he was too small for a great s(diool, I thought Clive 
could not do better than stay with his old aunt, and have liis urnde 
Charles for a tutor, who is one of the finest scliolars in the world. 
I wish you could hear him in the pulpit. His delivery is grander 
and more impressive than any divine now in England. His sermons 
you have subscribed for, and likewise his l>o()k of elegant poems, 
which are pronounced to be very fine, 

" When he returned from Calais, and those horrid lawyers Imd 
left off worriting him, I thought, as his frame was mu(ih shattc^red 
and ho was too weak to take a curacy, that he (ould not do better 
than become Clive’s tutor, and agreed to pay him out of your hand-^ 
some donation of £250 for Clive, a sum of one hundred potinds |)er 
year, so that, when the board of the two and Clive’s clothing are 
taken into consideration, I think you will see tliat no great |)rofit 
is left to Miss Martha lioneyman. 

" Charles talks to me of his new church in London, and of 
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making me some grand allowance,—the poor boy is very affec¬ 
tionate, and always building castles in the air—and of having Olive 
to live with him in London. Now tlds mmPdt he, and I timid 
hear of it. Charles is too kind to be a schoolmaster, and Master 
Olive laughs at him. It was only the other day, after his return 
frotn his grandmamma’s, regarding which I wrote you, per Burram- 
pooter, the 23rd ult., that I found a picture of Mrs. Newcome and 
Charles too, and of both their spectacles, quite like. I put it away, 
but some rogue, I suppose, has stolen it. He has done me and 
Hannah too. Mr. Specie, tlic artist, laughed and took it home, and 
says he is a wonder at drawing. 

Instead, then, of allowing Clive to go with Charles to London 
next month, where my brother is bent on going, I shall send Clivey 
to Dr. Timpany’s school, Marine Parade, of whicli I hear the best 
account, but I liope you will think of soon sending him to a great 
school. My father always said it was the best place for boys, and 
I have a brother to whom my poor mother Bi)ared tlie rod, and who, 
I fear, has turned out but a spoilt child.—I am, dear Colonel, 
your most faithful servant, Maiitha Honeymak. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Nkwcome, C.B." 


VI 

“ My bear Brother, —I hasten to inform you of a calamity 
which, though it might be looked for in the course of nature, has 
occasioned deep grief not only in our family but in tins (dty. This 
morning at half-past four o’clock, our beloved and respected mother, 
Sophia Alethea Newcome, expired, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years. On the night of Tuesday-Wednesday, the 12-13th, 
having been engaged reading and writing in her library until a late 
hour, and having dismissed the servants, whom she never w’^ould 
allow to sit up for her, as well as my brother and Ins wife, who 
always are in the habit of retiring early, Mrs. Hewcome extinguislied 
the lamps, took a bedchaml)er (handle to return to her room, and 
must have fallen on the landing, where slie was discovered l)y the 
maids, sitting with licr head reclining against the balustrades, and 
endeavouring to stanch a wotmd in her forehead, which was bleed¬ 
ing profusely, having struck in a fall against the stone step of the 
stair. 

“When Mrs, Ncwcome was found she was speechless, but still 
sensible, and medi(ial aid being sent for, slie was carried to bed. 
Mr. Newcome and Lady Ann both hurried to her apartment, and 
she knew them, and took the hands of each, but paralysis Imd 
8 0 
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probably ensued in consequence of the shock of the fill ; nor was 
her Toice ever heard, except in inarticulate nioanings, since the 
hour, on the previous evening, when she gave them her blessing and 
bade them good-niglit. Thus perished this good and excellent 
woman, the truest Christian, the most charitable friend to tlie j)oor 
and needful, the head of this great house of business, the best and 
most affectionate of mothers. 

“The contents of her will have long been known to us, and 
that document was dated one month after our lamented father’s 
death. Mr. Thomas Newcome’s property being divided equally 
amongst his three sons, the property of his second wile naturally 
devolves upon her own issue, my brother Brian and myself. There 
are very heavy legacies to servants and to charitable and religioiis 
institutions, of which, in life, she was the munificent patroness; 
and I regret, my dear brother, that no memorial to you shouhl 
have been left by my mother, because she often spoke of you 
latterly in terms of affection, and on the very day on which she 
died, commenced a letter to your little boy, whick was left un- 
finished on the library table. My brother said that on that same 
day, at breakfast, she pointed to a volume of Orme’s ^ Hindostan,’ 
the book, she said, which set poor dear Tom wild to go to India. 
I know you will be pleased to hear of these proofs of returning 
good-will and affection in one who often spoke latterly of her early 
regard for you. I have no more time, under the weight of business 
which this present affliction entails, than to say that I am yours, 
dear brother, very sincerely, H. Hewoome. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Newoome, &c.'’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

JN JVmCH THE AUTHOR AND THE HERO RESUME THEIR 
ACQUAINTANCE 

I F we are to iiarra,te the youthful history not only of the hero of 
tliis tale, hut of the hero’s father, we shall Tievei’ have doiu^ 
with nursery hio^u'aphy. A gentleman’s grandmother may 
delight in fond recapitulation of her darling’s boyish frolics and 
early genius; Init shall we weary our kind readers lyy this infantile 
prattle, and set down the revered British ])ul:)lic for an old woman 1 
Only to two or three persons in all the world are tlie reminisianKjes 
of a man’s early youth interesting: to the parent wlio nursed him ; 
to the fond wife or child mayhap afterwards wiio loves liim ; to 
himself always and supremely—whatever may l)e his acbual pros¬ 
perity or ill-fortune, his present age, illness, ditlhadties, renowip or 
disappointments—the dawn of his life still shines brightly for him, 
the early griefs and delights and attachments remain with him ever 
faithful and dear. I shall ask leave to say, rcygardiug th(‘. juvenile 
biography of Mr. Olive New(‘()mc‘, of whose history 1 ani tlui 
Chronicler, only so much as is sutiici(nit to a,<‘.(a)unt for sonic peculi¬ 
arities of his character, and for his sulist^puent eareca* in tlu.^ world. 

Although we were schoolfi^llows, my aeipiaiiitam^e with young 
Newcome at the seat of learning where we first met was vc'.ry bri(‘f 
and casual. He had the advantage of being six yi^ars tlui junior of' 
his present biographer, aaid such a, diflerema) of age hcdvvecai lads a,t 
a public school puts intimacy out of the iiuestion-^a. junior ensign 
being no more familiar with the Oonima.nd(a’-imcbi(‘.f at the Ilorsi^ 
Guards; or a barrister on his first circuit with my Lord Chief- 
Justice on the bench, than tlic ncwly-hrecchod infant in the l^ctties 
with a senior boy in a tailed coat. Wc kmuv ('ach, otluu* at 
home,” as our school phrase was, and our fa,mili(is wuvre sonuwhat 
acquainted: Ncuvcoimfs maternal uncle, the Itev. (Jharkis Iloney- 
ma.n (the highly-gifted preacher, ami imaimhcait of' Lady ‘\Vhittl('H(‘.a/s 
Chapel, Denmark Htreet, Mayfair), when he brought the child, 
after the Christinas vacation of 182- , to the. Crc'y Friars Seliool, 
rcconunemled him, in a, m^at eompliimaitary siiecM'li, to my superin¬ 
tendence and protection. M,‘y iinele, Major Pendennis, had, for a 
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while, a seat in the chapel of this sweet and popidar preacher, and 
professed, as a great number of persons of faslnon did, a giea 
^miration for him—an admiration which I shared in my early 
youth, but which has been modified by maturer judgment. 

Mr. Honeyman told me, mth an air of deep respect that lus 
young nephew’s father. Colonel Thomas Ncwcome, CL, was a 
most gallant and distinguished officer in the bengnd establmhnient 
of the Honourable East India Company; and that his nudes, the 
Colonel’s half-brothers, were the eminent bankers, heads of the firm 
of Hobson Brothers and Newconie, Hobson He\ycomc, Esquire, Bryan- 
stone Square, and Marble Head, Sussex, and Sir Brian Ncwcomc, 
of Newcome, and Park Lane, “whom to name,’ says Mr. Honeyman, 
with the fluent eloquence wdth which he decorated the commonest 
circumstances of life, “ is to designate two of the merchant princes 
of the wealthiest city the world has ever known; and one, it not 
two of the leaders of that aristocracy which rallies rnuud the throne 
of the most elegant and refined of European sovereigns I proimsei 
Mr Honeyman to do what I could for the boy; and he proccMuled 
to take leave of his little nephew in my presence in terms wpially 
eloquent, pnlling out a long and very slender green purse, froin 
which he extracted the sum of two and sixpence, which he presented 
to the child, who received the money with rather a queer twinkle in 

his blue eyes. ^ . , . ., • i 

After that day’s school, I met my little proUfj^ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the pastrycook’s, regaling himself with raspbcniy taids. 
‘^You must not spend all that money, sir, which your uncle gave 
you,” said I (having perhaps even at that early age a slightly 
satirical turn), in tarts and gingerbecr.” 

The urchin rubbed the raspberry jam off his mouth, and said, 
“ It don’t matter, sir, for I’ve got lots more.” ^ 

How much 1 ” says the Grand Inquisitor : for the formula of 
interrogation used to be, when a new boy came to the scjhool, 
“What’s your name'? Who’s your father'? and How much money 

have you got H’ ,., ^ ^ i • 

The little fellow pulled such a handful of sovereigns out of his 
pocket as might have made the tallest scholar feel a pang of 6u\y. 
“Uncle Hobson,” says he, “gave me two; Aunt Hobson gave me 
otie—no, Aunt Hobson gave mo thirty shillings; Uncle Newcome 
gave me three pound; and Aunt Ann gave me one pound llv(v; 
and Aunt Honeyman sent me ten shillings in a letter. And Ethel 
wanted to give me a pound, only I wouldn’t liave it, you know; 
because Ethel’s younger than me, and I have plenty.” 

“ And wlio is Ethel % ” asks the senior hoy, smiling at the artless 
youth’s confessions. 
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“Etliel is my (cousin,” replies little Newcomc; ‘'Aunt Ann’s 
daughter. There’s Ethel ami Alice, and Aunt Ann waaited the 
baby to be called Boadicca, only uncle wouldn’t; and there’s Barnes 
and'Egbert and little Allred ; only he don’t count, he’s (luite a, baBy, 
you know. Egbert and me was at school at Timpany’s ; he’s going 
to Eton next half. He’s older than me, bub I can lick him.” 

“ And how old is Egl:)ert” asks the smiling senior. 

“Egbert’s ten, ami I’m nine, and Ethel’s seven,” ro])lies tlie 
little chubby "faced hero, digging his hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, ami jingling all the sovereigns there. I advised him to let 
me be his banker; and, keeping one out of his many gold jneces, he 
handed over the others, on which ho drew with great liberality till 
his whole stock was expended. The school-hours of the upper and 
under boys were difterent at that time; the little fellows coming 
out of their hall Indf-an-hour before the Fifth and Sixth Forms; 
and many a time I used to find my little blue-jacket in waiting, with 
his honest square face, and white hair, and Iniglit blue eyes, arid I 
knew that he was come to draw on his haidc. Ere long one of the 
pretty blue eyes was shut up, and a line hhde one s\d)stituted in 
its place. He had been engaged, it appeared, in a pugilistic en¬ 
counter with a giant of his own Form, whom he had worsted in the 
combat. “Didn’t I pitch into him, tliat’s all!” says he in the 
elation of victory 3 and when I asked whemie the (|uarrel aroscq he 
stoutly informed me that “Wolf Minor, his opponent, had been 
bullying a little boy, and that he (the gigantic Newcoine) wouldn’t 
stand it.” 

So, being called away from tlie scdiool, I said fux^Avell and God 
bless you to the brave little man, who remained awhile at the Grey 
Friars, where his career and troulles had only just begun. Nor did 
we meet again until I was myself a yotmg man o(icui>ying cliambers 
in the Temple, where our rencontre took ])lace in the manner already 
described. 

Poor Oostigan’s outrageous behaviour had caused my nund^ing 
with my schoolfdlow of early days to tc'rminate so almiptly and 
unpleasantly that I seance expected to stM^ Gliv(i aga.in, or, at any 
rate, to renew my ac(iuaintan(;e with tlu'. indignant I^last Indian 
warrior who liad <jnitted our company In stich a, hull; Bix'.akfast, 
liow( 5 ver, was scarcely over in my chandHU's the next morning, when 
th(‘.r(^ (^a,me a, knock at the out-(‘.r door, a-nd tny clerk introduced 
“Colonel New(‘nme and Mr. Neuveome.” 

Perhaps the (joint) oc.cupaut of the (hamlnnu in La,m]> <!ourt, 
Temple, felt a little pang of sliame at ]K‘a,ring th(‘. name ot* tlu^ 
visitors; for, if the truth must be told, I was engag(^(l ])rctty mmh 
as I had been occupied on the night previous, and was smoking a 
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cigar over tlie Times newspaper. How many young men in the 
Temple smoke a cigar after breakfast as they read the Times 1 
My friend and companion of those days, and all clays, Mr. George 
Warrington, was employed with his short pipe, and was not in the 
least disconcerted at the appearance of the visitors, as he would not 
have been had the Archbishop of Canterbury stepped in. 

Little Clive looked curiously about our queer premises, while 
the Colonel shook me cordially by the hand. Ho traces of yester¬ 
day’s wrath were visible on his face, but a friendly smile lighted 
his bronzed countenance, as he, too, looked round the old room with 
its dingy curtains and prints and bookcases, its litter of proof-sheets, 
blotted manuscripts, and books for review, empty soda-water bottles, 
cigar-boxes, and what not. 

went off in a flame of fire last night,” says the Colonel, 
“and being cooled this morning, thought it but my duty to call on 
Mr. Pendennis and apologise for my abrupt beha-^dour. The conduct 
of that tipsy old Captain—what is his name —was so abominable, 
that I could not bear that Clive should be any longer in the same 
room with him, and I went oft' without saying a word of thanks or 
good-night to my son’s old friend. I owe you a shake .of the hand 
for last night, Mr. Pendennis.” And, so saying, he was kind enough 
to give me his hand a second time. 

“ And this is the abode of the Muses, is it, sir ^ ” our guest went 
on. “I know your writings very well. Clive here used to send 
me the Fall Mall Gazette every month.” 

“We took it at Smiffle, regular,” says Clive. “ Always patronise 
Grey Friars men.” “ Smiffle,” it must be explained, is a fond 
abbreviation for Smithfield, near to which great mart of mutton 
and oxen our school is situated, and old Cistercians often playfully 
designate their place of education l^y the name of the neighbouring 
market. 

“ Clive sent me the Gazette every month; and I read your 
romance of * Walter Lorraine ’ in my boat as I was coming down 
the river to Calcutta.” 

“Have Pen’s immortal productions made their ap]K‘aran(*,c on 
board Bengalee budgerows; and are their loaves floating on the 
yellow ])aidLs of Jumna P’ asks Warrington, tlia.b scc^ptic, ^vho 
respects no work of modern genius. 

“I gave your book to Mrs. Timmins at Calcutta,” says the 
Colonel simply. “ I dare say you have heard of her. She is one 
of the most dashing women in all India. She was delighted with 
your work; and I can tell you it is not with every man’s writing 
that Mrs. Timmins is pleased,” he added, with a knowing air. 

“It’s capital,” broke in Olive. “I say, that part, you know, 
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wlicro Walter runs away with Nea-jra, and the General can’t pursue 
them, though he has got the post-chaise at the door, because Tim 
O’Tode has hidden his wooden leg 1 By Jove, it’s capital l—all the 
funny part.—I don’t like the sentimental stutt, and suicide and 

that: and as for poetry, I hate poetry.” ,i x 

‘‘Pen’s is not first chop,” says Warrington. “I aan obliged to 
take the young man down from time to time, Colonel Newcoine, 
Otherwise he would grow so conceited there would be no bearing 
him.” 

“I say,” says Olive. • x 

“What were you about to remark 1 ’ asks Mr. Warrington, 


with an air of great interest. ,, ,, r xi ux 

“I say, Pendennis,” continued the artless youth, “I tliought 
you were a great swell. When wo used to read aliout the grand 
parties in the Fall Mail Gazette, the fellows used to say you were 
at every one of them, and you see, I thought you must have 
chambers in the Albany, and lots of horses to ride, and a valet and 
a groom, and a cab at the very least.” 

“ Sir,” says the Colonel, I hope it is not your practice to 
measure and estimate gentlemen by such paltry standards as those. 
A man of letters follows the noblest calling which any man can 
pursue. I would rather be the author of a work of genius than bo 
Governor-General of India. I admire genius. I salute it wherever 
I meet it I like my own profession better than any in the world, 
but then it is because I am suited to it. I couldn’t write four lines 
in verse, no, not to save me from being shot. A man cannot have 
all the advantages of life. Who would not be poor if bo could be 
sure of possessing genius, and winning tame and immortality, sir f 
Think of Dr. Johnson, what a genius he had, and where dicl ho 
live ^ In apartments that, I dare say, were^ no better than these, 
which, I am sure, genthanen, are most eheerlul and pleasant, says 
the Colonel, thinking he had offended us. '' One of the gnuit pl(‘a- 
sures and delights whidi I had proposcal to inysell <)n (*omnig homo 
was to he allowed to ha.V(i the honour ot meeting with men ot leain- 
ing and genius, with wits, poets, and lustorians, it I may he so 
fortunate; and of heiu^fiting by their (‘.onvT.rsation. I hdt England 
too young to have that privilege. In my iatlua*’s houses, money was 
thought ot; I fear, ratlua’ than intc.lh‘c.t; iK^itlu‘.r he nor .1 had the 
opportunities whixih I wish you to have; and L am surprised you 
should think of rctlee.ting upon M:r. Ihmdcnnis’s iioverty, or ot 
feeling any sentiment but respecd and admiration wlum you cnier 
the apartments of the poet and the literary man, I have never 
been in the rooms of a literary man before,” the Colonel said, 
turning away from Ms son to m; ‘‘excuse me, is that—that paper 
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really a proof-sheetWe handed over to him that curiosity, 
smiling at the enthusiasm of the honest gentleman who could 
admire what to us was as unpalatable as a tart to a pastrycook. 

Being with men of letters, he thought proper to make liis 
conversation entirely literary; and, in the course of my subsc(iuent 
more intimate acquaintance with him, though I knew he had 
distinguished himself in twenty actions, he never could be brought 
to talk of his military feats or experience, but passed them by, as 
if they were subjects utterly unworthy of notice. 

I found he believed Dr. Johnson to be the greatest of men; 
the Doctor’s words were constantly in his mouth; and he never 
travelled without Boswell’s “ Life.” Besides these, he read Cmsar 
and Tacitus, “ with translations, sir, with translations—I’m thank¬ 
ful that I kept some of my Latin from Grey Friars; ” and he 
quoted sentences from the Latin Grammar, a propos of a hundred 
events of common life, and with perfect simplicity and satisfaction 
to himself. Besides the above-named books, the “Spectator,” 
“Don Quixote,” and “Sir Charles Grandison” formed a part of 
his travelling library. “I read these, sir,” he used to say, “because 
I like to be in the company of gentlemen; and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and Sir Charles Grandison, and Don Quixote are the 
finest gentlemen in the world.” And when we asked him his 
opinion of Fielding— 

“^Tom Jones,’ sir; ‘Joseph Andrews,’ sir,” he cried, twirling 
his mustachios. “I read them when I was a boy, when I kept 
other bad company, and did other low and disgraceful things, of 
which .I’m ashamed now. Sir, in my father’s library I happened 
to fall in with those books; and I road them in secret, just as I 
used to go in private and drink beer, and fight cocks, and smoke 
pipes with Jack and Tom, the grooms in the stables. Mrs. New- 
come found me, I recollect, with one of those books; and thinking 
it might be by Mrs. Hannah More, or some of that sort, for it was 
a grave-looking volume : and though I wouldn’t lie about that or 
anything else—never did, sir; never, before Heaven, liave I told 
more than three lies in my life—I kept my own (soimsclI say, 
she took it herself to read one evening ; and read on gravcily—for 

she had no more idea of a joke than I have of 11(^1 )r(nv.until she 

came to the part about Lady B-and Josc^pli AikIih^ws ; and 

then she shut the book, sir ; and you should liav(i seen tlu^ look 
she gave me 1 I own I burst out a-laughing, ibr I was a wild 
young rebel, sir. But she was in the right, sir, and I was in the 
wrong. A book, sir, that tells the story of a parcel of servants, of 
a pack of footmen and ladies’-maids fuddling in alehouses! Do 
you suppose I want to know what my kitmutgars and cansomahs 
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are doingI am as little proud as any man in tlie world: Liit 
there must be distinction, sir; and as it is my lot and Clive’s lot 
to be a gentleman, I won’t sit in the kitchen and ])oose in the 
servants’ hall. As for that Tom Jones—that fellow that sells 
himself, sir—by heavens, my blood boils when I think of him ! 
I wouldn’t sit down in the same room with such a fellow, sir. 
If he canui in at that door, I would sa,y, ' How dare you, you 
hireling riilHan, to sully with your presence an apartment where 
my young friend and I arc conversing together'? where two gentle¬ 
men, I say, are taking their wine after dinner? IIow dare you, 
you degraded villain ! ’ I don’t mean you, sir. I—I—J beg your 
pardon.” 

The Colonel was striding about the room in his loose garments, 
puffing his cigar fiercely anon, and then waving his yellow l:)an- 
dannaj and it was by the arrival ol‘ Larkins, my (‘hale, tliat his 
ai)ostrophc to Tom Jones was interrupted; he, Larkins, taking 
care not to show his amazement, having been schooled not to 
show or f(‘.el surprise at anything he might see or hear in our 
chambers. 

‘‘What is it, Larkins?” said L Larkins’s otluir master had 
taken his leave some time befi)re, liaving business wdiich called 
him away, and leaving me with the honest Colonel, (luite happy 
with his talk and cigar. 

“ It’s Bretts’s man,” says Larkins. 

I confounded Brotts’s man, and told the boy to lad bim call 
again. Young Larkins came grinning back in a monient, and 
said— 

“ Please, sir, he says his orders is not to go away without the 
money.” 

“ Confound him,” again I cried. “ Tell liim I have 310 money 
in the house. He must come tomorrow.” 

As I s|)oke, Clive was looking in wonder, and iho (hloiuTs 
countenance assumed an appearance of the inost dolorous sympathy. 
Nevertheless, as with a grcMit eftbrt, lie fell to talking about Tom 
Jones again, and continmul 

“No, sir, I have no words to e.xpr(‘.ss my indignation against 
such a fid low as Tom tloin's. But I forgot that I las'd not spe^ak. 
The gr(mt and good Dr. dohnson has sedfh^d thaf <(U(‘stion. You 
imienduT what he said to Mr, r>osw(dl about kiidding?” 

“And yet (libbon praist‘s him, Colontd,” said the Coloiud’s 
inteidocutor, “and tliat; is no small praise, lit', says trliat Mi*. 
Fielding was of the iamily that drew its origin Irom the Chunts of 
Hapsbuxg; but—” 

“ Gibbon! Gibbon was an infidel, and I would not give the 
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end of this cigar for such a man’s opinion. If Mr. Fielding was a 
gentleman by birth, he ought to have known better; and so much 
the worse for him that he did not. But what am I talking of, 
wasting your valuable time 1 No more smoke, thank you. I must 
% away into the City, but would not pass the Temple without calling 
on you, and thanking my boy’s old protector. You will have the 
kindness to come and dine with us—to-morrow, the next day, your 
own day*? Your friend is going out of townl I hope, on his 
return, to have the pleasure of making his further acquaintance. 
Come, Clive.” 

Clive, who had been deep in a volume of Hogarth’s engravings 
during the above discussion, or rather oration of his fatlicr’s, started 
up and took leave, beseeching me, at the same time, to come soon 
and see his pony; and so, with renewed greetings, we parted. 

I, was scarcely returned to my newspaper again, when the 
knocker of our door was again agitated, and the Colonel ran back, 
looking very much agitated and confused. 

''I beg pardon,” says he; “I think I left my—my-” 

Larkins had quitted the room by this time, and then he began 
more unreservedly. ^'My dear young friend,” says he, /‘a 
thousand pardons for what I am going to say, but, as Clive’s 
friend, I know I may take that liberty. I have left the boy in 
the court. I know the Me of men of letters and genius: when 
we were here just now, there came a single knock—a demand— 
that, that you did not seem to be momentarily able to meet. Now 
do, do pardon the liberty, and let me be your banker. You said 
you were engaged in a new work: it will be a masterpiece, I am 
sure, if it’s like the last. Put mo down for twenty copies, and 
allow me to settle with you in advance. I may be off, you know. 
I’m a bird of passage—a restless old soldier.” 

My dear Colonel,” said I, (luite touched and pleased by this 
extreme kindness, “ my dun was but the washerwoman’s boy, and 
Mrs. Brett is in my debt, if I am not mistaken. Besides, I 
already have a banker in your family.” 

‘‘In my family, my dear sirT’ 

“ Messrs. Newcome, in Tlireadneedle Street, are good enough to 
keep my money for me when I have any, and I am happy to say 
they have some of mine in hand now, I am almost sorry that I 
am not in want in order that I might have the pleasure of receiving 
a kindness from you.” And we shook hands for the fourtii time 
that morning, and the kind gentleman left me to rejoin his son. 
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CtlAPTER V 
CLIVERS UNCLES 

T he dinner so liospitaldy oflered 1)y the Colonel was gladly 
accepted, and followed l)y many more entertainments at tiie 
cost of that good-natured friend. He and an Indian elinm 
of his lived at this time at Nerot^s Hotel, in Clifford Street, where 
Mr. Olive, too, found the good elieer a. great deal more to his taste 
than the homely, though plentiful fare at Grey Friars, at which, of 
course, when h(*)ys, we all turned u|) our noses, though many a poor 
fellow, in the struggles of ai’ter-life, lias looked liaek with regret 
very likely to that well-spread youthful table. Tims my intimacy 
with the father and the son grew to be eonsideralile, and a- gre^at 
deal more to my liking than my relations with Clive’s City utu‘les, 
which have been mentioncil in the last chapter, and which were, 
in truth, exceedingly distant and awful. 

If all the private accounts kept by thosc^ worthy bankia-s were 
like mine, where would have been Newcome Hall and Park Lam',^ 
Marble Head and Bryanstoiu^ Scpiari^.l T mvA, by strong efforts of 
self-denial, to maintain a balanc'c of two or three, guimias untoucluHl 
at the bank, so tliat my aecount might sl-ill n'lnain open ; and 
fancied the derks and (tashiiu's griniKd wlu'ii I went to draw for 
money. Ihitlua than fac(^ that, awful counter, I would send Larkins, 
the chu-k, or Mrs. Flanagan, the humdn^ss. As tor entering the 
pi'ivate parlour at the hark, wlnu’cmi, hehiiid the glazed pai-fition, 
I could sec th(^ bald heads of lN:ew(‘omc Brothers engaged with other 
capitalists or p(Mahig oven* the n(ws]>aper, I would as soon have 
thought of walking into the Doid-oFs own library at (Ircy Friars, or 
of vohmt(r-ring to take an arimrhair in a. (hadists studio, and have 
a tooth out, as of enhahig into that a.wful pr(‘.<*in(d;. My goo<l 
mule, on the otlua* hand, the late Major INauhaniis, Avlio kept; 
naturally hut a. very small a<‘<Hmnt with Hobsons’, wonkl walk into 
tlu^ parlour and salute tlu‘, l.wo magnahiS who goveaned there with 
the ease and gravity of a lv(Oths<hild, “M,y good fdlow,” the kind 
old genthanaii would say to his nepluuv and l)upil, mfaire 

mloir, I tell you, sir, your liankers like to ke(*.p eveyry g(aitleman’s 
aceouut. And it’s a mistake to suppose they are only civil to their 
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groat moneyed clients. Looli at me. I go into them, and talk to 
them whenever I am in the City. I hear the news of ’Change, 
and carry it to our end of the town. It looks well, sir, to be well 
with your banker; and at our end of London, perhaps, I can do a 
good turn for the Hewconies.” 

It is certain that, in his own kingdom of Mayfair and St. 
James’s, my revered uncle was at least the l)ankers’ equal. On my 
coming to London, he was kind enough to procure me invitations to 
some of Lady Ann Newcome’s evening parties in Park Lane, as 
likewise to Mrs. hTewcoinc’s entertainments in Bryanstone Squai’c; 
though, I confess, of these latter, after a while, I was a la.x and 
negligent attendant. ^‘Between ourselves, iny good fellow,” the 
shrewd old Mentor of those days would say, Mrs, Nowciome’s 
parties are not altogether select; nor is she a lady of the very 
liighest breeding; hut it gives a man a good air to be seen at his 
banker’s house. I recommend you to go for a few minutes whenever 
you are asked.” And go I accordingly did sometimes, though I always 
fxncied, rightly or wrongly, from Mrs. Newcome’s manner to me, 
that she knew I had but thirty shillings left at the bank. Once 
and again, in two or three years, Mr. Hobson Nowcome would meet 
me, and ask me to fill a vacant place that day or the next evening 
at his table; which invitation I might accept or otherwise. But 
one does not eat a man’s salt, as it were, at these dinners. Tliere 
is nothing sacred in this kind of London hospitality. Your white 
waistcoat fills a gnj) in a man’s table, and retires filled for its 
service of the evening. 'Olad,” the dear old Major used to say, 
''if wo were not to talk freely of those wc dine'with, how mum 
London would be! Some of the most pleasant evenings I have 
ever spent have been when we have sat after a great dinner, en 
petit comite^ and abused the people who are gone. You have your 
turn, nion eher; but why not? Do you suppose I fancy my friWids 
haven’t found out little fiuilts and peculiarities ? Ami, as I 
can’t help it, I let myself be executed, and offer up luy oddities 
de honm grdee. Eutre nous, Brother Hobson Hcwcorae is a 
good fellow, but a vulgar fellow; and his wife—his mfo exactly 
suits him.” 

Once a year Lady Ann JSFewcomc (about whom my Mentor was 
much more circumspect; for I somehow used to remark tha-t, as 
i.he rank of persons grew liigher, Major Pendemus s|)oke of them 
with more caution and respect)—once or twice in a year L/ady Ann 
bTcwcomc opened lier saloons for a coniiert and a liab, at lioth of 
which the whole street^ was (irowded with carriages, and all the 
great world, and some of the small, were present. Mrs. Hewcomc 
had lier ball too, and her concert of English music in opposition to 
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tlie Italian singerF^ of her sinter-iu-Iaw. The music of her country, 
Mrs. N. said, was good enough for her. 

The truth must be told, tluxt there was no love lost between the 
two ladies. Bryanstone Square coidd not forget the superiority of 
Parle Lane’s rank ; and the catalogue of grandees at dear Ann’s 
parties filled dear Maria’s heart with envy. There arc people upon 
whom rank and worldly goods make such an iinpressiou, tliat they 
naturally fall down on their knees and worship the owners : there 
arc others to whom the sight of Prosperity is offensive, and who 
never see Dives’s chariot but to growl and hoot a,t it. Mirs. Neweome, 
as far as my humble experience would lead me to suppose, is not 
only envious, but ])roud of her envy. She mistakes it for honesty 
ami public spirit. She will not bow down to kiss the hand of a 
haughty aristocracy. She is a merchant’s wife and an attorney’s 
daughter. There is no pride about her. Uer Irother-indaw, poor 
dear Brian—consideriug everybody knows everything in Loialon, 
was there ever stich a delusion as his was welcome, after banking- 
hours, to forsake his owti friends for his wife’s fine relations, and to 
dangle after lords and ladi<‘.s in Mlayfair. She had no such absurd 
vanity—not she. She imparted these oi;)inions pretty liberally to 

all her acquaintances in almost all her (jonversations. It was clear 
that the two ladies were best apart. Tliere mv. some folks who will 
see insolence in persons of rank, as there are others who will insist 
that all clergymen are hypocrites, all reformers villains, all place¬ 
men plunderers, and so forth ; and Mrs* Nc^wcome mwer, I am sure, 
imagined that she had a prejudice, or tliat she was other than an 
honest, independent, high-spirited woman. Both of the ladies had 
command over their husl)jinds, who were of soft natures easily led by 
woman, as, in truth, arc all tlic males of this family. Aceordingdy, 
when Sir Brian ISTcwcome voted for the '^fory <*an<lida,te in the City, 
Mr. Hobson Neweome [)lumptMl for the Beformer. While Brijui, in 
the House of Commons, stit among the mild Conservatives, Hobson 
nmnasked traitors and thundeixul a,t aristoeratvie. (a)rruption, so as to 
make the Marylcbone Vestry thrill with (mthusiasm. When Lady 
Ann, lier husband, and lun* ilock of (diihlnai fastcMl iir Lent, and 
(IcHdared for the High Chmrh doiduku^s, Mrs. 11 obson had paroxysms 
of alarm regarding the progress of Pop(n‘y, and shuddered out of the 
(iliapel wliere she had a. ])(‘.w, h(H!a,ns(^ tln^ (‘bn-gyman tliere, for a 
very brief season, ap])ea.red to piHiaxb in a snrpli(‘e. 

Poor bewild(n'(Ml Honeyma.n ! it was a, sad day for you, when 
, you appeared in your n(‘at imlpit with your fragrant poeknt-hand- 
iuirehief (and your sermon likewise all milkhleiirs), in a. trim, prim, 
fVcMily-mangled surplie<‘., whierh you thought btumne you ! How 
did you look agbist, and pass your jewelled hand through your 
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curls, as you saw Mrs. Hewcome, who had been as good as five-and- 
twenty pounds a year to you, look up from her pew, seize hold of 
Mr. Newcome, fling open the pew door, drive out with lier parasol 
her little dock of children, bewildered, but not ill“])leased to get 
away from the sermon, and surannui John from the hack scats to 
bring away the bag of prayer-books! Many a good dinner did 
Cliaiies Honeyman lose by assuming that unlindcy ephod. Why 
did the high-priest of his diocese order him to put it on 1 It was 
delightful to view liiin afterwards, and the airs of martyrdom which 
he assumed. Had they been going to tear him to pie(ies with wild 
beasts next day, he could scarcely have looked more meek, or re¬ 
signed himself more pathetically to the persecutors. But I am 
advancing matters. At this early time of which I write, a period 
not twenty years since, surplices wmre not even thought of in con¬ 
junction with sermons: clerical gentlemen have appeared in them, 
and, under the heavy hand of persecution, have sunk down in their 
pulpits again, as Jack pops back into his box. Charles Honcyman’s 
elegant discourses were at this time preached in a rich silk Master 
of Arts gown, presented to him, along with a teapot full of sove¬ 
reigns, by his affectionate congregation at Leatherhead. 

But that I may not he accused of prejudice in describing Mrs. 
Hewcoine and her family, and lest the reader should suppose that 
some slight offered to the writer by this wealthy and virtuous 
banker’s lady was the secret reason for this unfavourable sketch of 
her character, let me be allowed to report, as accurately as I cun 
remember them, the words of a kinsman of her own, —Giles, 
Esquire, whom I had the honour of meeting at her table, and wlio, 
as we walked away from Bryanstono Square, was kind enough to 
discoui*se very freely about the relatives whom he had just left. 

That was a good dinner, sir,” said Mr. Giles, pufHng the cigar 
which I offered to him, and disposed to he very social and com¬ 
municative. Hobson Newcome’s table is about as good a one as 
any I ever put my legs under. You didn’t have twice of turtle, 
sir, I remarked that—I always do, at that house especially, for I 
know where Hewcome gets it. We belong to the same livery in 
the City, Hobson and I, the Oystermongers’ Company, sir, and we 
like our turtle good, I can tell you—goocl and a great deal of it, you 
say. Hay, hay, not so bad 1 

“I suppose you’re a young barrister, sucking lawyer, or tliat 
sort of thing. Because you was put at the end of the table tind 
nobody took notice of you. That’s my place too, I’m a. relative: 
and Hewcome asks me, if he has got a place to si)are. He met nuj 
in the City to-day, and says, ‘Tom,’says he, ‘there’s some dinner 
in the Square at half-past seven: I wish you would go, and fetch 
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Louisa, whom we haven’t seen this ever so long.’ Louisa is 
my wife, sir—Maila’s sister—Newcome married that gal from 
my house. ‘No, no,’says I, ‘Hobson; Louisa’s engaged nursing 
number eight ’—that’s our number, sir. The truth is, between you 
and me, sir, my missis won’t come any more at no price. She can’t 
stand it; Mrs. New(*ume’s dam patronising airs is enough to choke 
off anybody. ‘Well, Hobson, my boy,’ says I, ‘a good dinner’s a 
good dinner; and I’ll come though Louisa won’t, that is, can’t.’ ” 

While Mr. Giles, who was considerably enlivened by claret, was 
discoursing thus candidly, his companion was tllinking how he, Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis, had been met that very afternoon on the steps 
of the Megatherium Club by Mr. Newcome, and had accepted that 
dinner, wliich Mrs. Giles, with more spirit, had declined. Giles 
continued talking—“ I’m an old stager, I am. I don’t mind the 
rows between the women. I believe Mrs. Newcome and Lady 
Newcomo’s just as bad too ; I know Maria is always driving at, her 
one way or the other, and calling her proud and aristocratic^, and 
that; and yet my wife says Maria, who pretends to bo sucdi a 
Eadical, never asks us to meet the Bamnet and his lady, ‘ And 
why should she, Loo, my dear?’ says I. ‘I don’t want to meet 
Lady Newcome, nor Lord Kew, nor any of ’em.’ Lord Kew, ain’t 
it an odd name i Tearing young swell, that Lord Kew : tremendous 
wild fellow. 

“ I was a clerk in that honso, sir, as a young man; I was there 
in the old woman’s time, and Mr. Newcotne’s—the faflier of these 
young men—as good a man as ever stood on ’(Jhange.” And then 
Mr. Giles, warming with his subject, enters at large into tlie history 
of the house. “You sec, sir,” says he, “the hanking-honse of 
Hobson Brothers, (.ir Newcome Brothers, as the partners of the hrm 
really are, is not one of the leading banking firms of the City of 
London, but a most resiiectablc house of many years’ standing, and 
doing a most resiiectable business, especially in the Dissenting 
connection.” After the business came into the liands of the New- 
come Brothers, Hobson Newcome, Esepnre, a,nd Sir Brian Newcome, 
Bai 4 ., M.I?., Mr. Giles showed how a considerable West End 
connection was likewise establisbcjd, chiediy through the aristocratic 
friends and connections of thcj abovci-named Ba,rt. 

But the best man of busiiu^ss, actc.ording to Mr, Giles, whom 
the firm of Hobson Brothers ewer kmw, better ihau her fatlic'.r and 
nncilo, better than her husband Mr, T. Nciwcjome, bcttcu* than luu- 
sons and succ.c^sscrs above mentioned, was the famous Sophia Aletliea 
Hobson, afterwards Newcome —of whom might be said what 
Fredericdc the Great said of his sist<‘r, that she was soa'u fwmtMa, 
vir in(jeni()--\\\ sex a woman, and in mind a mam Nor was she, 
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my informant told me, without even manly personal characteristics : 
she had a very deep and gruff voice, and in her old age a beard 
which many a young man might envy; and as she came into the 
hank out of her carriage from Olapham, in her dai'k-green pelisse 
with fur trimmings, in her grey beaver hat, beaver gloves, and great 
gold spectacles, not a clerk in that house did not tremble before her, 
and it was said she only wanted a pipe in her mouth considerably 
to resemble the late Field-Marshal Prince Blucher. 

Her funeral was one of the most imposing sights ever witnessed 
in Olapham. There was such a crowd you might have thought 
it was a Derby day. The carriages of some of the greatest City 
firms, and the wealthiest Dissenting houses; several coaches full of 
ministers of all denominations, including the Established Church; 
the carriage of the Eight Honourable the Earl of Kew, and that of 
his daughter. Lady Ann Hewcome, attended that revered lady’s 
remains to their final resting-place. No less than nine sermons 
were preached at various places of public worship regarding her 
end. She fell upstairs at a very advanced age, going from the 
library to the bedroom, after all the household was gone to rest, 
and was found by the maids in the morning, inarticulate, but still 
alive, her head being cut frightfully with the bedroom candle with 
which she was retiring to her apartment. And,” said Mr. G-iles, 
with great energy, “besides the empty carriages at that funeral, 
and the parson in black, and the mutes and feathers and that, there 
were hundreds and hundreds of people who wore no black, and who 
weren’t present; and who wept for their benefactress, I can tell 
you. She had her faults, and many of ’em; but the amount of 
that woman’s charities are unheard of, sir—unheard of—and they 
are put to the credit side of her account up yonder.” 

“The old lady had a will of her own,” my companion continued. 
“She would try and know about everybody’s business out of 
business hours: got to know from the young clerks what chaiiels 
they went to, and from the clergymen wliether they attended 
regular; kept her sons, years after they were grown men, as if 
they were boys at school—and what was the consequence ^ They 
had a quarrel with Thomas Newcome’s own son, a harum-scarum 
lad, who ran away, and then was sent to India; and, betwe^en 
ourselves, Mr. Hobson and Mr. Briaxi both, the present baronet, 
though at home they were as mum as Quakers at a meeting, uh(h1 
to go out on the sly, sir, and be off to the play, sir, and sowed 
their wild oats, like any other young men, sir, like any other young 
men. Law bless me, once, as I was going away from the Hay- 
market, if I didn’t see Mr. Hobson coming out of the Opera, in 
tights and an oixera-hat, sir, like ‘ Froggy would a-wooing go,’ of a 
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Saturday night too, when his ma thought him safe in bed in the 
City! I warrant he hadn’t his 02?era-?iat on when he went to 
chapel with her ladyship the next morning—that very morning, 
as sure as my name’s John Giles. 

“When the old lady was gone, Mr. Hobson had no need of any 
more humbugging, but took his pleasure freely. Fighting, tandems, 
four-in-hand, anything. He and his brother-—his elder brother by 
a quarter of an hour—were always very good friends ; but after 
Mr. Brian married, and there were only court-cards at his table, 
Mr. Hobson couldn’t stand it. They weren’t of his suit, he said ; 
and for some time he said he wasn’t a marrying man—-quite the 
contrary; but we all come to our fate, you know, and his time 
came as mine did. You know we maiTied sisters'? It was thought 
a fine match for Polly Smith when she married the great Mr. 
Newcomc; biit I doubt whether my old woman at home hasn’t 
had the best of it, after all; and if ever you (tome Bernard Street 
way on a Sunday, about six o’clock, and would like a slice of beef 
and a glass of port, I hoi)e you’ll (tome and see us.” 

Do not let us l)e too angry with Colonel E'ewcome’s two most 
respectable brothtns, if for some years they neglected their Indian 
relative, or held him in slight esteem. Their mother never par¬ 
doned him, or at least by any actual words admitted his restoration 
to favour. For many years, as fiir as they knew, poor Tom was 
an unrepentant prodigal, wallowing in bad company, and cut ofi 
from all respectable sympathy. Tluur father had never had the 
courage to acquaint them with his more true, and kind, and eliari- 
table version of Tom’s story. So he passed at home for no better 
than a black sheep; his marriage with a i)enniless young lady did 
not tend to raise liim in tlie esteem of his relatives at Ghipliam ; 
it was not until he was a widowen, until he had been mentionetl 
several times in the Gazette for distinguished military Bervi(*e, until 
they began to speak very well of him in Leadenhall Street, where 
the representatives of Hobson Brothers wens of course East India 
proprietors, and until he remitted eonsiderable sums of money to 
England, that the bankex’S, his brethren, began to be reconciled 
to him. 

I say, do not let us be hard upon them. Ho people are so 
ready to give a man a bad name as his own kinsfolk; and, having 
made him that present, they are ever most tinwilling to take it 
bacik again. If they give Mm notMng else in the days of his 
difficulty, ho may be sure of their pity, and that he is lufid up as 
an (example to his young cousins to avoid. If he loses Ms money, 
tliey call Mm i)oor fellow, and point morals out of Mm. If he 
falls among thieves, the respectable Idiarisecs of his race turn their 
^ B 
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heads aside and leave him penniless and bleeding. They clap him 
on the back kindly enougn when he returns, after shipwreck, with 
money in his pocket. How naturally Joseph’s brothers made 
salaams to him, and admired him, and did him honour, when they 
found the poor outcast a prime minister, and worth ever so much 
money 1 Surely human nature is not much altered since the days 
of those primeval Jews. We would not thrust brother Joseph down 
a well and sell him bodily, but—but if lie has scrambled out of a 
well of his own digging, and got out of his early bondage into le- 
nown and credit, at least we applaud him and respect him, and 
are proud of Joseph as a member of the flimily. ^ 

Little Clive was the innocent and lucky object upon whom the 
increasing affection of the Newcomes for their Indian brother was 
exhibited. When lie was first brought home a sickly child, con¬ 
signed to his maternal aunt, the kind old maiden lady at Brighton, 
Hobson Brothers scarce took any notice of the little man, but left 
him to the entire superintendence of his own family. Then there 
came a large remittance from his father, and the child was asked 
by Uncle Hewcoine at Christmas. Then his father’s name was 
mentioned in general orders, and Uncle Hohsoii asked little Clive 
at Midsummer. Then Lord H., a late G-overnor-General, coming 
home, and meeting the brothers at a grand dinner at the “Albion,” 
given by the Court of Directors to his late Excellency, spoke to the 
bankers about that most distinguished officer their relative; and 
Mrs. Hobson drove over to see bis aunt, wdiere the boy was; gave 
him a sovereign out of her purse, and advised strongly that he 
should be sent to Timpany’s along with her own boy. Then Clive 
went from one uncle’s liouse to another } and was liked at^ both; 
and much preferred ponies to ride, going out after I'ahbits with the 
keeper, money in his pocket (chai’ged to the debit of Lieut.-Col, 
T. Newcome), and clothes from the London tailor, to the lioinely 
quarters and conversation of poor kind old Aunt Honeyman at 
Brighton. Olive’s uncles were not unkind; they liked each other; 
tiieir wives, who hated each othei*, united in liking Olive when 
they knew him, and petting the wayward handsome boy: they were 
only pursuing the w>'ay of the world, which huzzas at prosperity, 
and turns away from misfortune as from some contagious disease. 
Indeed, how can we see a man’s brilliant qualities if be is what we 
call in the shade'? 

The gentlemen, Olive’s uncles, wlio had their affairs to mind 
during the day, society and tlie family to occupy thetn of evenings 
and holidays, treated their young kinsman, the Indian Colonel’s 
■ son, as other wealthy British uncles treat other young kinsmen. 
They received him in his vacations kindly enough. Tliey tipped 
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him when he went to school; when he had the whooping-cough, a 
confidential young clerk went round by way of Grey Eriai-s Square 
to ask after him; the sea being rocomraended to liini, Mra. New- 
come gave him change of air in Sussex, and transferred him to 
his maternal aunt at Brightitn. Then it was hon Jour. As the 
lodge-gates closed upon him, Mrs. Newcome.’s lieart sliut up too, 
and confined itself within the firs, laurels, and palings which bomni 
the home precincts. Had not she her own children and aftairsl 
her brood of fowls, her Sunday school, her melon-beds, her rose- 
garden, her (]uarrel witli the parson, &c., to attend tol Mr. New- 
come, arriving on a Saturday night, hoai-s ho is gone, say.s “ Oh ! ” 
and begins to ask about the new gravel-walk along the cliff, and 
whether it is completed, and if the China pig fattens kindly upon 
the new feed. 

Clive, in the avimoular gig, is driven over the down.s to Brighton 
to his maternal aunt there; and there he is a king. He has the 
best bedroom. Uncle Honoyman turning out for liim ; sweetbreads 
for dinner; no end of jam for breakfast; excuses from church on 
the plea of delicate health; his aunt’.s maid to see him to bed; 
his aunt to come smiling in when he ring.s hi.s bell of a morning! 
He is made much of, and (U)axcd, and dandled, and fondled, as If 
he were a young duke. So he is to Miss Honeyman. He is the 
son of Colonel Newoome, C.B., who sends her aliawls, ivory chess¬ 
men, scented sandal-wood work-boxes and kincob scarfs; who, as 
she tells Hannah the maid, has fifty servants in India;’at which 
Hannah constantly exclaims, “Lor, mum, what can he do with 
’em, mum?” who when, in consequence of lier misfortunes, .she 
resolved on taking a house at Brighton, and letting part of the 
same furnished, sent luu- an oi-dcr for a hundred p(umds towards 
the expenses thereof; who gave, Mr, Hoiuyman, luu' brother, a 
much larger sum of money at the period of his calamity. Is it 
gratitude for past favours'; is it desin; for more'; is it vanity of 
relationship? is it love for the, dead sister—or temhu' regiird' for 
her oflspring whidi make.s Miss Martha HoncyTimn so fond of 
her nephew? I never c,ould connt how many cause.s went to lu-o- 
dnee any given eflbct or action in a iKu-son’s life, and liav(! Ixam 
for my own part many a tinu! (iuit(i misled in my own cas(', fancy¬ 
ing some gra,nd, some magnanimous, some virtuous reason,’for i'm 
act of which I wa-s lu-oud, when lo! some p(irt little sai.irical 
monitor springy up inwardly, upsetting the Ibiid humbug wliicli 
I was cherishingthe jx'acodc’H tail whm'cin my absurd vanity 
laid clad itself—and says, “Awa.y with this botisting! 7 am the 

causo of your vii'tuo, my lad. You arc i>lea.s(‘d that yn8terda,y, 
at dinner, you refrained from the dry champagne. My name is 
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Worldly Prudence, not Self-denial, and I caused you to refrain. 
You are pleased, because you gave a guinea to Diddler? I am 
Laziness, not Generosity, which inspired you. You hug youi-self 
because you resisted other temptation ? Coward! it was because 
you dared not run the risk of the wrong. Out with your peacock’s 
plumage! walk off in the feathers which Nature gave you, and 
thank Pleaven they are not altogetlier black.” In a word. Aunt 
Honeyinan was a kind soul, and such wais the splendour of Clive’s 
father, of his gifts, his generosity, his military services, and Com¬ 
panionship of the Bath, that the lad did really appear a young 
duke to her. And Mrs. Newcome was not unkind: and if Clive 
had been really a young duke, I am sure he would have had the 
best bedroom at Marble Head, and not one of the far-off little 
rooms in the boys’ wing; I am sure he would have had jellies 
and Charlottes Busses, instead of mere broth, chicken, and batter 
pudding, such as fell to his lot; and when he was gone (in the 
carriage, mind you, not in the gig driven by a groom), I am sure 
Mrs. Newcome would have written a letter that night to her 
Grace tlie Duchess Dowager his mamma, full of praise of tlie 
dear child, his graciousness, his beauty, and his wit, and declaring 
that she must love him henceforth and for ever after as a, son of 
her OW 71 . You toss down the page with scorn and say, ‘‘It is 
not true. Human nature is not so bad as this cynic would have 
it to be. You would make no difference between the rich and 
the poor.” Be it so. Yoic would not. But own that your next- 
door neighbour would. Nor is this, dear madam, addressed to 
you; no, no, we are not so rude as to talk about you to your 
face; but, if we may not speak of the lady who has just left the 
room, what is to become of conversation and society ? 

We forbear to describe the meeting between the Colonel and 
his son—the pretty boy from whom he had parted more tlian 
seven years before with such pangs of heart; and of whom he had 
thought ever since with such a constant longing affection*. Half- 
an-hour after the father left the boy, and in his grief and loneli¬ 
ness was rowing back to shore, Clive was at play with a dozen 
of other children on the sunny deck of the ship. When two bells 
rang for their dinner, they were all hurrying to the cud<ly-table, 
and busy over their meal. What a sad repast their parents liad 
that day! How their hearts followed the careless young ones 
home across the great ocean! Mothers’ prayers go with'^them. 
Strong nien, alone on their knees, wn'th streaming eyes and broken 
accents, im|)lore Heaven for those little ones, who were |)rattling 
at their sides but a few houi's since. Long after they are gone, 
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careless and liappy, recollections of tlie sweet past rise up and 
smite those who remain: the flowers they had planted in their 
little gardens, the toys they played witli, the little vacant cribs 
tliey slept in as flitliers’ eyes looked blessings down on them. 
Most of us, who ha,VC passed a couple of score of years in the 
world, have Iiad such sights as these to move us. And those who 
have will thiidv none the worse of my worthy Colonel for his tender 
and faitlvfnl heart. 

With that fidelity which was a,n instinct of his nature, this 
brave man thought (wer of his a,l)sent (*luld, and longed a,fter him. 
He never forsook the initive servants a,nd nurses who had had 
charge of tlie cliild, but endowed tliem with money sufficient (and 
indeed little was wanted l)y people of tha,t frugal race) to make 
all their future lives comfortable. No friends went to Euro[)e, nor 
ship departed, but Newcomo sent presents and remembrances to 
the boy, and costly tokens of his love and tlianks to all "who were 
kind to his son. What a stra,nge i)a,thos seems to mo to accom¬ 
pany all our Indian story ! Besides that official history which Alls 
Gazettes, and eml:)roiders banners with names of vicitory; vdiich 
gives moralists and enemies cause to cry out a,t Englisli ra,pinc; 
and enables patriots to ])oast of invincil)le British Ya,lour—l)esi(Ies 
the splendour and ^conquest, the wealtli and glory, the crowned 
ambition, the compiered danger, the vast prize, and the blood 
freely shed in winning it—sliould not one remember the tears 
too'? Besides the lives of myriads of British men, com piering on 
a hundred flelds, from Plassey to MeancMg and bathing them cruore 
oiostro: think of the women, and tlic tribute wliich they perfoivie 
must pay to those vi(*,toriouB a(;hievtunents. Scarcie a soldier goes 
to yonder shores but leaves a. home and grief in it behind him. 
The lords of the subjeC; jirovince And wiviis them; but tlieir chil¬ 
dren cannot live on the soil The pa,rents bring their children to 
the shore, and part from tlnmi. The fa>mlly must be broken np. 
Keep the flowers of yonr homt‘, beyond a (‘ertain time, and the 
sickening buds wither and die. In Ameritai it is from the brea,st 
of a poor shive tliat a, child is taken ; in India it is from the wife, 
and from under the pala(*e, of a splendid proconsul 

The expe;ri(vncc of this gri(d' made Newconufs naturally kind 
heart only the more tenden-, a,ml hence he had a. weakness for diil- 
dren whidi madi^ him the laughiiig-Btock of old ma,ids, old l)achelDrs, 
and sensilde persons; ])ut the darling of all mirseries, to whose 
little iiihahitants he was uniforndy kind: ware they the Collectors’ 
progeny in their palampiins, or the Sergeants’ children tumbling 
about the ca,ntonment, or the dusky little heathens in the huts of 
his iservants round his gate. 
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It is known that there is no part of the world where ladies are 
more fascinating than in British India. Perhaps the warmth of 
the snn kindles flames in the hearts of both sexes, which would 
XJFobably beat quite coolly in tlieir native air; else why should 
Miss Brown be engaged ten days after lier landing at Calcutta^ 
or why should Miss Smith have half-a-dozen pi'oposals before she 
has been a week at the station ? And it is not only bachelors on 
whom the young ladies confer their affections; they will take 
widowers without any difficulty : and a man so generally liked 
as Major Newcome, with such a good character, with a private 
fortune of his own, so chivalrous, generous, good-looking, eligible 
in a word, you may be sure would have found a wife easily enough, 
had ho any mind for replacing the late Mrs. Casey. 

The Colonel, as has been stated, had an Indian chum or com¬ 
panion, with whom he shared his lodgings; and from many jocular 
remarks of this latter gentleman (who loved good jokes and uttered 
not a few) I could gather that the honest widower Colonel Mow- 
comc liad been often tempted to alter his condition, and that the 
Indian ladies had tried numberless attacks upon his bereaved heart, 
and devised endless schemes of carrying it by assault, treason, or 
other mode of capture. Mrs. Casey (his defunct wife) had overcome 
it by sheer pity and helplessness. He had found her so friendless, 
that he took her into the vacant place, and installed her there as he 
would have received a traveller into his bungalow. He divided his 
meal with her, and made her welcome to his best. “I believe 
Tom ISTewcome married her,’’ sly Mr. Binnie used to say, “in t)rdor 
that he might have permission to pay lier milliner’s bills;” and 
in this way he was amply gratified until the day of her death. A 
feeble miniature of the lady, with yellow ringlets and a guitar, 
hung over the mantelpiece of the Colonel’s bedchamber, where I 
have often seen that work of art; and subse(iuently, when he and 
Mr. Binnie took a house, there was hung up in the spare bedroom 
a companion portrait to the miniature—-that of the Colonel’s prede¬ 
cessor, Jack Casey, who, in life, used to fling plates at his Emma’s 
head, and who perished from a fatal attachment to the bottle, I 
am inclined to think that OoloTiel bTewcome was not rnucli cast 
down by the loss of his wife, and tluit they lived but indilferently 
together. Clive used to say in his artless way that his father 
scarcely ever mentioned his mother’s name; and no doubt tlie 
union was not happy, although Newcome continued piously to 
acknowledge it, long after death had brought it to a termination, 
by constant benefactions and remembrances to the departed lady’s 
kindred. 

Those widows or virgins who endeavoured to fill Emma’s place 
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found the door of Ncwcome’s heart last and barred, and assailed it 
ill vain. Miss Billing sat down iicforo it with her piano, and, as 
the Colonel was a jiraetitioner on the Ante, hoped to make all life 
one harmonious duet witli liiin ; Imt she. pla-yeil her most brilliant 
sonatas and variations in vain ; and, as everybody knows, sub¬ 
sequently carried her grand pia,no to Lieutenant a,nd Adjutant 
Hodgkiii’s house, whoso name she now bears. Tlio lovely widow 
WilMns, with two da.rling little c.hildren, stoxiped at Neweoinc’s 
hospitable house, on her way to Galeutta j a.nd it was thought she 
might never leave it; but her kind Iiost, as was his wont, crammed 
her children with iircscnts a.nd good things, consoled and entertained 
the fair widow, ;i.nd one morning, after .she had remained three 
months at the Station, the Colomd’.s palanquins and bearers made 
their appearance, and Elvira Wilkins went a,way weeping, as a 
widow should. Why did she abuse Newcomc ever after at 
Calcutta, Bath, Cheltenham, a,ml wherever she went, (tailing liiin 
selfish, pompous, Quixotic, and a Ba-hawder 1 I coidd mention halt- 
a-dozen other name.s of ladies of most respectable families eoniiccted 
with Leadonhall Street, who, according to Colonel Ncwcome’s chum 
—that wicked Mr. Binnie—had all conspired more or less to give 
Olive Ncwcomc a stepmother. 

But he had had an unlucky experience in his own case; and 
thought within himself, “ No, I won’t give Olive a stepmother. 
As Heaven has taken his own mother from him, why, I must try 
to be father and mother too to the lad.” He kept the child as 
long as ever the climate would allow of his remaining, and then 
sent him home. Then his aim was to save money for the youngster. 
He was of a nature so uncontrollahly generous, that to be sure^he 
spent five rupees where another would save them, and make a fine 
show besides; but it is not a man’s gifts or hospitalities that 
generally injure his fortune. It is on themselves that jnodigals 
spend most. And as Newcome had no personal extravagances, 
and the smallest selfish wants; could live almost as frugally as a 
Hindoo; kept his horses not to race but to ride; wore his.old 
clothes and uniforms until they were tlie la,lighten- of his rcfpment; 
did not care for sliow, and had no longer an extravagant wife; he 
mana,ged to lay by considerably out of his liberal allowances, and 
to find himself ami ('live growing rielun- cv(>ry yi'ar. 

“ When Olive has had live or six years at .school ’’--that was 
his scheme--" he will be a tine scholar, and have at least as ninch 
classical learning as a gentleman in the world need possess. Then 
I will go to England, and we will pass three or four years togctlier, 
in which he will loam to be intimate with mo, and, I hope, to like 
me. I shall be his pupil for Latin and Greek, and try and make 
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up for lost time. I know there is nothing like a knowledge of the 
classics to give a man good breeding— Ingenuas duheisse Jidehtm^ 
artes emollunt mores, nec smnisse feros, I shall he able t() help him 
with my knowledge of the world, and to keep him out o.t the way 
of sharpers and a pack of rogues who commonly infest young men, 
I will make myself his companion, and pretend to no superiority; 
for, indeed, isn’t he my superior? Of course he is, with his advan¬ 
tages. He hasn’t been an idle young scamp as I was. And we 
will travel together, first through Engkind, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for every man should know his own country, and then we will make 
the grand tour. Then, by the time he is eighteen, he will be able 
to choose his profession. He can go into the army, and emulate 
the glorious man after whom I named him; or if he prefers the 
Church, or the law, they are open to him; and when he goes to the 
university, by which time I shall be, in all probability, a major- 
general, I can come back to India for a few years, and return by 
the tinie he has a wife and a home for his old father; or if I die, 
I shall have done the best for him, and my boy will be left with 
the best education, a tolerable small fortune, and the blessing of his 
old father.” 

Such were the jdans of our kind schemer. How fondly he 
dwelt on them, how affectionately he wrote of them to his boy! 
How he read books of travels and looked over the maps of Europe ! 
and said, “ Rome, sir, glorious Rome; it won’t be very long, Major, 
before my boy and I see the Colosseum, and kiss the Pope’s toe. 
We shall go up the Rhine to Switzerland, and over the Simplon, 
the work of the great hTapoleon. By Jove, sir, think of the Turks 
before Yienna, and Sobieski clearing eighty thousand of ’em olf the 
face of the earth ! How my boy will rejoice in the picture-galleries 
there, and in Prince Eugene’s prints ! You know, I suppose, that 
Prince Eugene, one of the greatest generals in the world, was also 
one of the greatest lovers of the line arts, higenuas didicisse, hey, 

Doctor ? you know the emollunt mores nec -” 

^^Hhmlhmt mores I Colonel,” says Doctor McTaggart, who, 
perhaps, was too canny to correct the commanding officer’s Latin. 
“Don’t ye noo that Prence Eugene was about as salvage a Turk as 
iver was ? Ha,ve ye niver riid tlic mimores of the Prants de Leen ? ” 

“Well, he was a great cavalry offi(ier,” answers the Colonel, 
“and he left a great collection of ])rints— that you know. How 
Clive will delight in them! The boy’s talent for drawing is wonder¬ 
ful, sir, woiKlerfiil. He sent me a picture of our old school—the 
very actual thing, sir; the cloisters, the school, the head gown-boy 
going in with the rods, and the Doctor himself. It would make 
you die of laughing I ” 
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He regaled tlie ladies of the regiment with Clive’s letters, and 
those of Miss Honeyraan, which contained an account of the boy. 
He even bored some of his bearers with this ])ratt]e; and sporting 
young men would give or take odds that the Colonel would mention 
Clive’s name, once before five minutes, three times in ten minutes, 
twenty-five times in the course of dinner, a.nd so on. But they who 
laughed at the Colonel laughed very kindly; and everybody who 
knew him loved him ; evcry])ody that is, who loved modesty, and 
generosity, and honour. 

At last the happy time came for which the kind father had been 
longing more passionately than any ])risoner for liberty, or scJiool- 
boy for holiday. Colonel Hewcome has taken leave of his regi¬ 
ment, leaving Major Tomkinson, nothing loth, in (unnmand. He 
has travelled to Calcutta ; and the Gommandcr-in-Cliief, in general 
orders, has announced that, in giving to Lictitcnant-Oolonel Thomas 
Ncwcome, C.B., of the Bengal Cavalry, leave for the first time, 
after no less than thirty-four years’ absemee from home, ‘^lu^ (Sir 
George Hustler) cannot refrain from expressing his sense of the 
great and meritorious services of this most distinguished officer, who 
has left his regiment in a state of the highest discipline and effi¬ 
ciency,’^ And now the ship has sailed, the voyage is over, and once 
more, after so many long years, the honest soldier’s foot is on his 
native shore. 
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CHAPTER VI 

NEIFCOME BROTHERS 

B esides Ms own boy, whom he worshii)ped, tliis kind Colonel 
ha/l a score, at least, of adopted children, to whom he chose 
to stand in the light of a father, lie was for ever whirling 
away in post-chaises to this school and that, to sec Jack Brown’s 
boys, of the Cavalry j or, Mrs. Smith’s girls, of the Civil Service; 
or poor Tom Hicks’s orphan, who had nobody to look after him now 
that the cholera had carried off Tom, and his wife too. On board 
the ship in winch he returned from Calcutta were a dozen of little 
children, of both sexas, some of whom he actually escorted to their 
friends before he visited his own; and though his heart was long¬ 
ing for hi.s boy at Grey Friars._ The children at the schools seen, 
and largely rewarded out of his bounty (his loose white trousers 
had gi-eat pockets, always heavy with gold and silver, which ho 
jingled when he was not pidling his mustaehios—to sec the way 
in which he tipped children made one almost long to bo ;t boy 
again); and when he had visited Miss Pinkerton’s establishment, 
or Doctor Ramshorn’s adjoining academy at Chiswick, and seen 
little Tom Davis or little Fanny Holmes, the honest fellow would 
come home and write off straightway a long letter to Tom’s or 
Fanny’s parents, far away in the Indian country, whose hearts he 
made happy by his accounts of their children, as he had delighted 
the children themselves by his affection and bounty. All the apple 
and orange women (e.specially such as had babies as well as lollipops 
at their stalls), all the street-sweeiiers on the road between Nerot’s 
and the Oriental, knew him, and were his pensioners. His brothers 
in Threadneedle Street cast up their eyes at the cheques which 
he drew. 

One of the little people of wliom the kind Newcome had taken 
charge luckily dwelt near Portsmouth; and when the faithful 
Colonel consigned Miss Fijips to her grandmother, Mra. Admiral 
Fipj)s, at Southampton, Miss Fipps clung to her guardian, and 
with tears and howls was torn away from him. Not until her 
maiden aunts had consoled her with strawberries, which she never 
before had tasted, was the little Indian comforted for the departure 
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of her dear Colonel. Master Cox, Tom Cox’s boy, of the Native 
Infantry, had to he carried asleep from the George ” to the mail 
that niglit. Master Cox wolce up at the dawn wondering, as the 
coach passed through tlie pleasant green roa,ds of Bromley. The 
good gentleiuan consigned tlie little chai) to his uncle, Doctor Cox, 
Bloomsbury Scpiare, before he went to his own (Quarters, and then 
on the errand on wliich his fnid heart was bent. 

He had written to his brothers from Portsmouth, announcing 
his arrival, and three words to Clive, (conveying the same intelligence. 
The letter was served to the boy along with one bowl of tea and 
one buttered roll, of eiglity such which were distributed to fourscore 
other boys, boarders of the same house with our young friend. 
How the lad’s face must have flushed, and his eyes brightened, 
when he read the news ! When tlio master of the house, the Rev. 
Mr. Hopkinson, came into the long-room, with a good-natured 
face, and said, Newcome, you’re wanted,” he knows who is coine. 
He does,not heed that notorious bruiser, old Hodge, who roars out, 
“ Confound you, Newcome : Pll give it you for upsetting your tea 
over my new trousers.” He runs to the room Avliere the stranger 
is waiting for him. We will shut the door, if you jjlease, upon 
that scene. 

If Clive had not been as fine and handsome a young lad as any 
in that school or country, no doubt his fond father would have been 
just as well pleased, and endowed him with a hundred fanciful graces; 
hut, in truth, in looks and maimers lu', was everything which Ids 
parent could desire; and I hope the artist who illustrates this work 
will take care to do justi(je to Ids portrait. Mr. Clive himself, 
let tliat i)ainter be assured, will not be too well pleased if his 
countenance and figure do not receive proper attention. He is not 
yet endowed with those splendid mustacldos and A¥ldskers whi(di 
he has himself subsequently depicted, but he is the picture of health, 
strength, activity, and good-humour. Hc‘. has a good forehead, 
shaded with a (piantity of waving liglxt hair; a (^om|)lexion which 
ladies might envy; a inoiitli which seems acxmstomed to laugldng; 
and a pair of blue eyes tliat sparkle with intelligence and frank 
kindness. No wonder the pleased hither cannot refrain from looking 
at him. He is, in a word, just such a youth as has a right to be 
the hero of a novel. 

Tlie bell rings for soiumd s(‘.hoo], and Mr. Hopkinson, arrayed in 
cap and gown, comes in to shake Colonel Newcome by the hand, and 
to say he supposes it’s to lie a holi<lay for Newcome that day. He 
does not say a word about Olive’s scrapie of the day before, and 
that awful row in the bedrooms, where the lad and thnx,^ others wore 
discovered making a supper off a pork-pie and two bottles of prime 
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old port from the Red Cow public-house in Grey Friars Lane. 
When the hell has done ringing, and all those busy little bees have 
swarmed into their hive, there is a solitude in the place. The 
Colonel and his sou walk the playground together, that gravclly 
flat, as destitute of herbage as the Arabian desert, but, nevertheless, 
in the language of the place, called the green. They walk the 
green, and they pace the cloisters, and Clive shows his father his 
own name of Thomas Newconie carved upon one of the arches forty 
years ago. As they talk, the boy gives sidelong glances at his new 
friend, and wonders at the Oolouel’s loose trousers, long inustachios, 
and yellow face. He looks very odd, Clive thinks, very odd and 
very kind, and he looks like a gentleman, every inch of him;—not like 
Martin’s father, who came to sec his son lately in highlows, and 
a shocking bad hat, and actually tiling coppers amongst the boys for 
a scramble. He hursts out a-laughiiig at the exquisitely ludicrous 
idea of a gentleman of his fiishiou serainbling for coppers. 

And now, oujoiniiig the boy to be ready against his return (and 
you may be sure Mr. Clive was on the look-out long before his sire 
appeared), the Colonel whirled away in his cab to the City to 
shake hands with his brothers, whom he had nut seen since they 
were demure little men in blue jackets, under charge of a serious 
tutor. 

Ho rushed through the clerks and the banking-honse, he broke 
into the parlour where the lords of the establishment were .seated. 
He astonished those tiim quiet gentlemen by tlie warmth of his 
greeting, by the vigour of his haiul-shake, and the loud high tones 
of his voice, which penetrated the glass walls of the parlour, and 
might actually he heal'd by the busy clerks in the hall without. He 
knew Brian from Hobson at once—-that unlucky little accident in 
the go-cart having left its mark for ever on the nose of Sir Brian 
Newcome, the elder of the twins. Sir Brian had a bald bead and 
light hair, a short whisker cut to his cheek, a biitf wai.stcoat, very 
neat boots and liauds. He looked like the “ Portrait of a Gentle¬ 
man” at the Exhibition, as tlie worthy i.s represented: dignified 
in attitude, bland, smiling, and statesmanlike, sitting at a table 
unsealing letters, with a despatch-box and a .silver inkstand before 
him, a column and a scarlet curtain holiind, and a park in the 
distance, with a grqat thiinderstonn lowering in the .sky. Such a 
portrait, in fact, hangs over the great sideboard at Newcome to this 
day, and above the three great .silver waiters which the gratitude of 
as many Coiiipaiiios has presented to their respected director and 
chairman. 

In face Hobson Newcome, Esquire, was like lihs elder brother 
but was more portly in person. He allowed his red whiskers to 
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grow wherever nature had planted them, on his cheeks and under 
his chin. He wore thick shoes with nails in them, or natty round- 
toed boots, with tiglit trousers and a single strap. He affected the 
country gentleman in his appearance. His hat had a broad brim, 
and the ample i) 0 (‘.kcts of his cuta,way coat were never destitute ol‘ 
agricultural produ(;e, samples of beans or c.orn, which he used to 
bite and cliew even on ’Cliange, or a whii>-lash, or balls for horses : 
in fine, he was a good old country gentleman. If it was fine in 
Threadneedlc Street, he would say it was good weather for the hay; 
if it rained, the (country wanted rain; if it was frosty, “Ho hunting 
to-day, Tomkins, my boy,” and so forth. As he rode from Bryan- 
stone Square to the City you woidd take him—and he was pleased 
to be so taken—for a jolly country squire. He was a better inan 
of business than his more solemn and stately brother, at whom he 
laughed in his jocular way; and he said rightly, that a gentle¬ 
man must get up very early in the morning who wanted to take 
him in. 

The Colonel breaks into the sanctum of these worthy gentlemen; 
and each receives him in a manner consonant with his peculiar 
nature. Sir Brian regretted that Lady Ann was away from London, 
being at Brighton with the children, who were all ill of the measles. 
Hobson said, “ Maria can’t treat you to such good (lompany as my 
Lady could give you; but when will you take a day and come and 
dine with us?* Let’s see, to-day’s Wednesday; to-morrow we’ve a 
party. Ho, we’i'e engaged” lie meant that his table was full, and 
that he did not care to (rowd it; but there was no use in impart¬ 
ing this circumstancic to the Colonel. “ l^hiday we dine at Jndge 
Budge’s—queer name, Judge Budge, ain’t it'? Saturday, I’m going 
down to Ma,rhle Head, to look after tlie hay. Gome on Monday, 
Tom, and I’ll introduce yon to tlie missus and the young ims.” 

“I will bring Clive,” says Colonel Hcwcome, ratlier distiirhcd at 
tliis reception. “ After liis illness my sister-in-law was very kind 
todiim.” 

“ Ho, hang it, don’t bring hoys; there’s no good in hoys; they 
stop the talk downstairs, and tlie ladies don’t want ’em in the 
drawing-room. Send him to dine with tlie children on Sunday, if 
you like, and conic along down with me to Marble Head, and I’ll 
show yon sueli a- crop of hay as will malvc your eyes open. Are 
you fond of farming 1 ” 

“ I have not seen my hoy for years,” says the Colonel; “ I had 
rather pass Saturday and Sunday with him, if you please, and some 
day wo will go to Marble Head together.” 

“ Well, an offer’s a,n ofter. I don’t know any pleasanter thiiig 
than getting out of this confounded City and smelling the hedges, 
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and looking at tlie crops coming up, and passing the Sunday in 
quiet.” And his own tastes being thus agricultural, the worthy 
gentleman thought that everybody else must delight in the same 
recreation. 

“In the winter, I hope we shall see you at Newcome,” says 
the elder brother, blandly smiling. “I can’t give you any tiger¬ 
shooting, but I’ll promise you that you shall find plenty of pheasants 
in our jungle,” and he laughed very gently at this mild sally. 

The Colonel gave him a queer look. “ I shall be at Newcome 
before the winter. I shall be there, please God, before many days 
are over.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” says the Baronet, with an air of great surprise. 
“ You are going down to look at the cradle of our race. I l^elieve 
the Newconies were there before the Conqueror. It was but a 
village in our grandfather’s time, and it is an immense flourishing 
town now, for which I hope to get—I expect to get—a charter.” 

“Do yen'?” says the Colonel. “I am going down there to 
see a relation.” 

“A relation! What relatives have we thereT’ cries the 
Baronet. “My children, with the exception of Barnes. Barnes, 
this is your uncle Colonel Thomas Kewcome. I have great plea¬ 
sure, brother, in introducing you to my eldest son.” 

A fair-haired young gentleman, languid and pale, and arrayed 
in the very height of fashion, made his appearance at this juncture 
in the parlour, and returned Colonel Hewcome’s greeting with a. 
smiling acknowledgment of his own. “Very happy to see'you, I’m 
sure,” said the young man. “ You find London very much changed 
since you were here'? Very good time to come—the very full of 
the season.” 

Poor Thomas ISTewcome was quite abashed by this strange re¬ 
ception. Here was a man, hungry for affection, and one relation 
asked him to dinner next Monday, and another invited him to 
shoot pheasants at Christmas. Here was a beardless young sj)rig 
who patronised him, and vouchsafed to ask him whether he found 
London was changed. 

“ I don’t know whether it’s changed,” says the Colonel, biting 
his nails; “I know it’s not what I ex])ected to find it.” 

“To-day it’s really as hot as I should think it must be in 
India,” says young Mr. Barnes Newcome. 

“ Hot! ” says the Colonel, with a grin. “ It seems to me you 
are all cool enough here.” 

“ Just wliat Sir Thomas dc Boots said, sir,” says Barnes, turn¬ 
ing round to his father. “Don’t you remember'when he came 
home from Bombay'? I recollect his saying, at Lady Feather- 
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stone's, one dooced hot night, as it seemed to xis; I recklect his 
saying that he felt quite cold. Did you know him in India, 
Colonel Newcome? He’s liked at the Horse Guards, hut he’s 
hated in his regiment.” 

Colonel Newcome here growled a wish regarding the ultimate 
late of Sir Thomas do Boots, which we trust may never he realised 
hy that distingiiislied cavalry oilicer. 

“My hrother says he’s going to Newcome, Barnes, next week,” 
said the Baronet, wishing to make tlie conversation more interesting 
to the newly-ariived Colonel. “He was saying so just when you 
came in, and I was asking him what took him there ” 

“ Did you ever hear of Sarah Mason'? ” says the Colonel. 

“ Keally, I never did,” the Baronet answered. 

“Sarah Mason'? No, upon my word, I don’t think I ever 
did,” said the young man. 

“Well, that’s a pit35^ too,” the Colonel said, with a sneer. 
“Mrs. Mason is a relation of yours—at least hy marriage. She 
is my aunt or cousin—I used to (iall her aunt, and she and my 
father and mother all worked in the same mill at Newcome 
together.” 

“ I remember—God bless my soul—I remember now ! ” erics 
the Baronet. “We pay her forty pound a year on your account— 
don’t you know, brother'? Look to Colonel Neweome’s account— 
I recollect the name quite well. But I thought she had ])een 
your nurse, and—^and an old servant of my father’s.” 

“ So she was my nurse, and an old servant of my father’s,’ 
answered the Colonel. “ But she was my mother’s cousin too; 
and very lucky was my mother to have sucli a servant, or to have 
a servant at all There is not in the whole world a mon^ faith¬ 
ful creature or a better woman.” 

Mr. Hobson rather enjoyed his brother’s perplexity, and to sec, 
when the Baronet rode the high horse, how he came down some¬ 
times. “ I ain sure it does yon very great credit,” gasped the 
courtly head of the firm, “to rem 0 mi)er a—a humble friend and 
connection of our father’s so well.” 

“I think, brother, you might hn.V('. nusdlected Iut too,” the 
Colonel growled out. His Imu! was blushing ; he was (piitci aiigry 
and hurt at what seemed to him Sir Brian’s liardn(‘ss of heart. 

“Pardon me if I don’t s(‘e the u<HH‘ssity,” said Sir Brian. “ / 
have no relationBhi|) with Mrs. Mason, ami do not naneinber ever 
having seen her. Can I do anything for you, brother? (Ian I l^e 
useful to you in any way ? Pray (command me and Banuis herci, 
who, aft(a- City hours, will ho delighted if lu^ (!a,n h(i s(n’vi(auibl(‘ to 
you—/ am nailed to this counter all the morning, and to the House 
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of Commons all nightI will be with you in one moment, Mr. 
Quilter. Good-laye, my dear Colonel. How well India has agreed 
with you I how young yovi look ! the hot winds are nothing to what 
we endure in Parliament. Hobson,” in a low voice, “you saw 
about that hm—that power of attorney and hin and hin will call 
here at twelve about that hm. I am sorry I must say good-bye— 
it seems so hard after not meeting for so many years. 

“ Very,” says the Colonel. 

“ Mind and send for me wdienever you want me, now.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said the elder brother, and thought when will 
that ever be! 

“ Lady Ann will be too delighted at hearing of your arrival. 
Give my iovc to Olive—a remarkable fine boy, Olive—good morn¬ 
ing : ” and the Baronet was gone, and his bald head might presently 
be*’ seen alongside of Mr. Quilter’s confidential grey poll, both of 
their faces turned into an immense ledger. 

Mr. Hobson accompanied the Colonel to the door, and shook 
him cordially by the hand as he got into his cab. The man asked 
whither he should drive 1 and poor Newcomc hardly knew' where 
he was or whither he should go. “Drive! a—oh—ah—damme, 
drive me anywhere away from this place! ” was all he could say; 
and very likely the cabman thought he was a disappointed debtor 
who had asked in vain to renew a biU. In fact, Thomas Ncwcomo 
had overdrawn his little account. There was no such balance of 
affection in that bank of his brothers, as the simple creature had 
expected to find there. 

When he was gone. Sir Brian went back to his parlour, w'here 
sat young Barnes perusing the paper. “ My revered uncle seems 
to have brought back a quantity of cayenne pepper from India, sii-,” 
he said to his father. 

“He seems a very kind-hearted simple man,” the Baronet said : 
“eccentric, hut he has been more than tlfirty yeai’s.away from 
home. Of course you will call upon him to-morrow morning. Do 
everything you can to make him comfortable. Whom would he 
like to meet at dinner'? I will ask some of the Direction. Ask 
him„ Barnes, for next Wednesday or Saturday—no; Saturday I dine 
with the Speaker. But see that every attention is paid him.’’ 

“ Does he intend to have our relation up to town, sir ? I 
should like to meet Mrs. Mason of all things. A venerable washer¬ 
woman, I dare say, or perhaps keeps a public-house,” simpered out 
young Barnes. 

“ Silence, Barnes ; you jest at everything, you young meii do— 
you do. Colonel Nowcome’s affection for Ids old nurse does him the 
greatest honour,” said the Bai-oiiet, who reMly meant what iie said. 
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“ And I hope my mother will have her to stay a good deal at 
Newcome. I’m sure she must have been a washerwoman, and 
mangled my uncle in early life. His costume struck me with 
respectful astonishment. He disdains the use of straps to his 
trousers, and is seemingly unacquainted with gloves. If he had 
died in India, woidd my late aunt have had to perish on a funerid 
pilel” Here Mr. Quilter, enteiing with a heap of bills, put an 
end to these sarcastic remarks, and young Newcome, applying 
himself to his business (of which he was a perfect master), forgot 
about his uncle till after City hours, when he entertained some 
young gentlemen at Bays’s Club with an account of his newly- 
arrived relative. 

Towards the City, whither he wended his way whatever had 
been the ball or the dissipation of the night before, young Bafnes 
Newcome might be seen walking every morning, re.solutely and 
swiftly, with his neat umbrella. As he jiassed Charing Cross on 
his way westwards, his little boots trailed slowly over the pavement, 
his head hung languid (bending lower still, and smiling with faded 
sweetness as he doffed his hat and saluted a passing carnage), liLs 
umbrella trailed after him. Not a dandy on all the Pull Mall pave¬ 
ment seemed to have less to do than he. 

Heavyside, a large young officer of the household troop.s, old 
Sir Thomas de Boots, and Horace Fogey, whom every one knows, 
are in the window of Bays’s, yawning as widely as that window 
itself. Horses, under the charge of men in red jackets, are pueiug 
up and down St. James’s Street. Cabmen on the stand are re¬ 
galing with beer. Gentlemen with grooms behind them pass 
towards the Park. Great dowager barouches roll along, em¬ 
blazoned with coronets, and driven by coachmen in silvery wigs. 
Wistful provincials gaze in at the chibs. Foreigners chatter ami 
show their teeth, and look at the ladies in the carriages, and 
smoke and spit refreshingly round about. Policeman X slouches 
along the pavement. It is five o’clock, the noon in Pall Mall. ' 

“Here’s little Newcome coming,” says Mr, Horace Fogey. 
“He and the muffin-man generally make their appearance’ in 
public together.” 

“Dashed little prig,” says Sir Thomas de Boots; “why the 
dash did they ever let him in here? If I hadn’t been in India, 
by dash he should have been blackballed twenty times over, by 
dash.” Only Sir Thomas used words far more terrific than dash; 
for this distinguished cavalry officer swore very freely. 

“He amuses me; he’s such a mischievous little devil,” says 
good-natured Charley Heavyside. 

“ It takes very little to amuse you,” remarks Fogey. 
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“ 7ou don’t, Fogey,” answers Charley. know every one 
of your demd old stories, that are as old as iny grandmother. 
How-dy-do, Barney7’ (Enter Barnes Newconie.) “How are 
the Three per Cents., you little beggar? I wish you’d do me a 
bit of stiff; and just tell your father if I may overdraw my 
account, I’ll vote with him~hangcd if I don’t.” 

Barnes orders absinthe-and-water, and drinks: Heavyside re¬ 
suming his elegant raillery. “ I say, Barney, your name’s Barney, 
and you’re a banker. You must be a little Jew, hey? Veil, how 
mosh vill you do my little pill for ? ” 

“Do hee-haw in the House of Commons, Heavyside,” says 
the young man with a languid air. “ Thaf’s your place: you’re 
returned for it.” (Captain., the Honourable Charles Heavyside is 
a ihember of the legislature, and eminent in the House for asinine 
imitations, which delight his own, and confuse the other party.) 
“Don’t bray here. I hate the shop out of sliop hours.” 

“Dash the little -puppy,” growls Sir de Boots, swelling in his 
waistband. ' ^ 

' “What do they say about the Russians in the City?” says 
Horace Fogey, who has been in the diplomatic service. “Has 
the fleet left Ci'onstadt, or has it not ? ” 

“How should I know?” asks Barney. “Ain’t it all in the 
evening paper ? ” 

“That is very uncomfortable news from India, Geneiul,” 
resumes Fogey—“there’s Lady Doddington’s carriage, how well 
she looks—that movement of Runjeet Singh on Peshawur: that 
fleet on the Irrawaddy. It looks doocid cpieer, let me tell you, 
and Penguin is not the man to be Governor-General of India in 
a time of difiicmlty.” 

“And Hustler’s not the man to be Commander-in-Chief: 
dashder old fool never lived: a dashed old psalm-singing, blunder¬ 
ing old woman,” says Sir Thomas, who wanted the command 
himself. 

“ You ain’t in the psalm-singing line, Sir Thomas,” says Mr. 
Barnes; “quite the contrary.” In fact Sir de Boots in his youth 
used to sing with the Duke of York, and even against Captain 
Costigan, but was beaten by that superior Bacchanalian artist. 

Sir Thomas looks as if to ask what the dash is that to you ? 
but wanting still to go to Iialia again, and knowing how strong 
the Hewcomes are in Leadenhall Street, he thinks it necessary to 
be civil to the young cub, and swallows his wrath once more into 
his waistband. 

“I’ve got an uncle come home from India—-upon my word I 
have,” says Barnes Newcome, “ That is why I am so exhausted. 
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I am going to buy him a pair of gloves, number fourteen—and I 
want a tailor for him—not a young man’s tailor. Fogey’s tailor 
rather. I’d take my father’s; but he has all his things made in 
the country—all—in the l)orough, you know—he’s a ])ublic man.” 

“Is Colonel hTcwconie, of the Bengal Cavalry, your urnde V’ 
asks Sir Thomas de Boots. 

“ Yes; will you come and meet him at dinner next Wednesday 
week. Sir Thomas ? and Fogey, you come: you know you like a 
good dinner. You don’t know anything against my uncle, do you, 
Sir Thomas'? Have I any Brahininical cousins? Need we be 
ashamed of him ? ” 

“I tell you what, young man, if you were more like him it 
wouldn’t hurt you. He’s an odd man : they call him Don Quixote 
in India; I suppose you’ve read ‘Don Quixote.’” 

“Never heard of it, upon my word; and why do you wish I 
should be more like him ? I don’t wish to be like him alt all, thank 
you.” 

“Why, because he is one of the bravest officers that ever lived,” 
roared out the old soldier. “ Because he’s one of the kindest fellows ; 
because he gives himself no dashed airs, altJiough he lias reason to 
be proud if he chose. That’s wiiy, Mr. Newatome.” 

“A topper for you, Barney, my boy,” remarks Charles Heavy- 
side, as the indignant General walks away gobbling and red. Barney 
calmly drinks the remains of his absinthe. 

“I don’t know what that old muff means,” he says innocently, 
when he has finished his bitter draught. “ He’s always Hying out 
at me, the old turkey-cock. He quarrels with my play at whist, 
the old idiot, and can no more play than an old Iiaby. He jiretends 
to teach me billiards, and I’ll give him fifteen in twamty and beat 
his old head off. Why do they let such fellows into clubs ? Let’s 
have a game at piquet till dinner, Heavyside? Hallo ! That’s my 
uncle, that tall man with the nuistachios and the short trousers, 
walking with that boy of his. I dare say they are going to dine 
in Covent Garden, and going to the play. How-dy-do, Nimky 
and so the worthy pair went up to the card-room', where tliey sat 
at piquet until the hour of sunset and dinner arrived. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IN WHICH MR. CLIVHS SCHOOL-DAYS ARE OVER 

O UR good Colonel had luckily to look forward to a more 
pleasant meeting with his son, than that unfortunate inter¬ 
view with his other near relatives. 

He dismissed his cab at Ludgate Hill, and walked thence by 
the dismal precincts of Newgate, and across the muddy pavement of 
Smithfield, on his way back to the old school where his son was, a 
way which he had trodden many a time in his own early days. 
There was Cistercian Street, and the “ Red Cow ’’ of his youth : there 
was the quaint old Grey Friars Square, with its blackened trees 
and garden, surrounded by ancient houses of the biiild of the last 
century, now slumbering like pensioners in the sunshine. 

Under the great archway of the hospital he could look at the 
old Gothic building; and a black-gowned pensioner or two crawling 
over the quiet square, or passing from one dark arch to another. 
The boarding-houses of the school were situated in the square, hard 
by the more ancient buildings of the hospital. A great noise of 
shouting, crying, clapping forms and cupboards, treble voices, bass 
voices, poured out of the schoolboys’ windows: their life, bustle, 
and gaiety contrasted strangely with the quiet of those old men, 
creeping along in their black gowns under the ancient arches yonder, 
whose struggle of life was over, whose hope and noise and bustle 
had sunk into that grey calm. There was Thomas Newcome arrived 
at the middle of life, standing between the shouting boys and the 
tottering seniors, and in a situation to moralise upon both, had not 
his son Clive, who has espied him from within Mr. Hopkinson’s, or 
let us say at once Hopkey’s house, come jumping down the stops to 
greet his sire. Clive was dressed in his very best; not one of those 
four hundred young gentlemen had a better figure, a better tailor, 
or a neater boot. Schoolfellows, grinning through the bars, envied 
him as he walked away; senior boys made remarks on Colonel 
Newcome’s loose clothes and long mustachios, his biwn hands 
and unbrushed hat. The Colonel was smoking a cheroot as he 
walked; and the gigantic Smith, the cock of the school, who 
happened to be looking majestically out of window, was pleased 
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to say that he thought Newcomers governor was a fine manly- 
looking fellow. 

‘‘ Tell me about your uncleSj Olive,” said the Colonel, as they 
walked on arm-in-arm. 

“What about them, sir'?” asks the boy. “I doidt think I 
know much.” 

“You have been to stay with them. You wrote about them. 
Were they kind to yen'?” 

“ Oh yes, I suppose they are very kind. They always tipped 
me: only, you know, when I go there I sca-rcely ever see them. 
Mr. bTewcome asks me the oftenest—two or three times a quarter 
when he’s in town, and gives me a sovereign regular.” 

“ Well, he must see you to give you the sovereign,” says Olive’s 
father, laughing. 

The boy blushed rather. 

“Yes. When it’s time to go back to Srnithfield on a Sunday 
night, I go into the dining-room to shake hands, and he gives it 
me; but he don’t speak to me much, you know, and I don’t care 
about going to Bryanstone Sciuare, except for the tip—of course 
that’s important—because I am made to dine witli the children, 
and they are quite little ones ; and a great cross Freuc.h governess, 
who is always crying and shrieking after them, and linding fault 
with them. My un(*Ie generally has his dinner-parties on Saturday, 
or goes out; and aunt gives me ten shillings a,nd sends me to the 
play; that’s better fun than a dinner-party.” Here the lad blushed 
again. “ I used,” says he, “ when I was younger, to stand on 
the stairs and prig things out of the dishes when they came out 
from dinner, hut I’m past tliat now. Maria (fcliat’s my cousin) 
used to take the sweet things and give ’em to tlie governess. 
Fancy! she used to put lumps of sugar into her pocket and eat 
them in the schoolroom! Uncle Hol)Son don’t live in such good 
society as Uncle Newcome. You see, Aunt Hobson, she’s very 
kind, you know, and all that, hut I don’t think she’s what you call 
comnie il 

“ Why, how are you to judge '?■ ” asks the father, amused at tlie 
lad’s candid prattle, “ and wliere does the ditlerence lie 1 ” 

“ I can’t tell you what it is, or how it is,” tlie boy answfuxMl, 
“ only one ca,n’t lielp seeing tlie difierencc. It isn’t rank and that-; 
only somehow there are some men gentlemen and some not, and 
some women ladies and some not. There’s Jones now, the filth* 
form master, every man sees a gentleman, though he wears 
ever so old clothes; and there’s Mr. Brown, who oils his hair, 
and wears rings, and white (‘liokers- my eyes ! such, white chokers ! 
—and yet we call him the handsome snob 1 And so about Aunt 
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Maria, she’s very handsome, and she’s very finely dressed, only some¬ 
how she’s not—she’s not the ticket, you see.” 

Oh, she’s not the ticket ? ” says the Colonel, much amused. 

“ Well, what I mean is—hut never mind,” says the boy. “ I 
can’t tell you what I mean. I don’t like to make fun of her, you 
know, for, after all, she is very kind to me; but Aunt Ann is 
different, and it seems as if what she says is more natural; and 
though she has funny ways of her own too, yet somehow she looks 
grander,”—and here the lad laughed again. ‘'And do you know, I 
often think that as good a lady as Aunt Ann herself, is old Aunt 
Honeyman at Brighton—that is, in all essentials, you know'? And 
she is not a bit ashamed of letting lodgings, or being poor herself, 
as sometimes I think some of our family-” 

“ I thought we were going to speak no ill of them,” says the 
Colonel, smiling. 

“Well, it only slipped out unawares,” says Clive, laughing; 
“but at Newcome when they go on about the Ncwcomes, and that 
great ass, Barnes Newcome, gives himself his .airs, it makes me die 
of laughing. That time I went down to Newcome, I went to see 
old Aunt Sarah, and she told me everything, and showed me the 
room where my grandfather—you know; and do you know I was a 
little hurt at first, for I thought we were swells till then. And 
when I came back to school, where perhaps I had been giving 
myself airs, and bragging about Newcome, why, you know, I 
thought it was right to tell the fellows.” 

“ That’s a man,” said the Colonel, with delight; though had he 
said, “ That’s a boy,” he had spoken more correctly. Indeed, how 
many men do we know in the world without caring to know who 
their fathers were'? and how many more who wisely do not care to 
tell us 1 “ That’s a man,” cries the Colonel; “ never bo ashamed 

of your father, Clive.” 

“ Ashamed of ww/ father 1 ” says Clive, looking up to him, and 
walking on as proud as a peacock. “I say,” the lad resumed, after 
a pause— 

“ Say what you say,” said the father. 

“Is that all true what’s in the Peerage—in the Baronetage, 
about Uncle Newcome and Newcome ; about the New(;ome who was 
burned at Bmithfield; about the one tliat was at the l)attle of 
Bosworth; and the old old Newcome who was bar—that is, who 
was surgeon to Edward tlie Confessor, and was killed at Hastings *1 
I am afraid it isn’t; and yet I sliovdd like it to be true.” 

“I think every man would like to come of an ancient and 
honourable race,” said the Colonel, in his honest way. “ As you 
like your lather to be an honourable man, why not your grandfather, 
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and his ancestors before himBut if we can’t inherit a good name, 
at least we can do our best to leave one, my boy; and that is an 
ambition which, please God, you and I will both hold by.” 

With this simple talk the old and young gentlemen beguiled 
their way, until they came into the western quarter of the town, 
where the junior member of the firm of Newcome Brothers had his 
house—~a handsome and roomy mansion in Bryanstone Square. 
Colonel Hewcomc was bent on paying a visit to his sister-in-law, 
and as he knocked at the door, where the pair were kept waiting 
some little time, he could remark through the opened windows^ of 
the dining-room, that a great table was laid and every preparation 
made for a feast. 

‘'My brother said he was engaged to diimcr to-day,” said the 
Colonel. “ Docs Mrs. Ncw(5ome give parties when he is away ^ ” 

“She invites all the company,answered Clive. “My uncle 
never asks any one without aunt’s leave.” 

The Colonel’s countenance fell. He has a great dinner, and 
does not ask his own brother ! Newcome thought. Why, if he had 
come to me in India with all his family, he might have stayed for a 
year, and I should have been offended if he had gone elsewhere. 

A hot menial, in a red waistcoat, came and o|)cned the door; 
and without waiting for preparatory queries, said, “Not at home.” 

■ “It’s my father, John,” said Clive ; “my aunt will see Colonel 
Newcome.” 

“Missis not at home,” said the man. “Missis is gone in 
carriage.—Not at this door!—Take them things down the area 
steps, young man! ” bawls out the domesti(^. This latter speech 
was addressed to a pastrycook’s boy, with a largo sugar temi)lo and 
many conical papers containing delicacies for dessert. “ Mind the 
hice is here in time; or there’ll be a blow-up with your governor,” 
—and John struggled back, closing the door on the astonished 
Colonel. 

“Upon my life, they actually shut the door in our faces,” said 
the poor gentleman. 

“ The man is very busy, sir. There’s a great dinner. I’m sure 
my aunt would not refuse you,” Clive interposed. “ She is very 
kind. I suppose it’s different here to what it is in India. There 
are the children in the square,—those are the girls, ixi Iduo,—that’s 
the French governess, the one witli the mustachios and tlie yellow 
parasol. How d’ye do, Mary 1 How d’ye do, Fanny 1 This is my 
father—this is your uncle.” 

“ Mesdemoisellcs ! Je vous dt'jfends de parler h, (pii que ce soit 
hors dll Squar 1 ” scu'cams out the lady of the mustachios; and she 
strode forward to call back her young charges. 
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The Colonel addressed her in very good French. “ I hope you 
will permit me to make acqiuaintance with my nieces/’ he said, 
** and with their instructress, of whom my son has given me such a 
favourable account.” 

“ Hem ! ” said Mademoiselle Lebrun, remembering the last fight 
she and Olive had had together, and a portrait of herself (with 
enormous whiskers) which the young scapegrace had drawn. 
“ Monsieur is very good. But one cannot too early inculcate retemie 
and decorum to young ladies in a country where demoiselles seem 
for ever to forget that they are young ladies of condition. I am 
forced to keep the eyes of lynx upon these young persons, otheiwise 
Heaven knows what would come to them. Only yesterday, my 
back is turned for a moment, I cast my eyes on a book, having 
but little time for literature, monsieur—for literature, wliich I 
adore—when a cry makes itself to hear. I turn myself, and what 
do I see? Mesdemoiselles your nieces playing at criquette, with 
the Messieurs Smees—sons of Doctor Smees—young galopins, 
monsieur! ” All this was shrieked with immense volubility and 
many actions of the hand and parasol across the square-railings to 
the amused Colonel, at whom the little girls peered through 
the bars. 

Well, my dears, I should like to have a game at cricket with 
you too,” says the kind gentleman, reaching them each a brown 
hand. 

“You, monsieur, c’est difibrent—a man of‘your age! Salute 
monsieur your uncle, mesdemoiselles. You conceive, monsieur, that 
I also must be cautious when I speak to a man so distinguished 
in a public squar.” And she cast down her great eyes, and hid 
those radiant orbs from the Colonel. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Newcome, indifferent to the direction which 
Miss Lebrun’s eyes took, whether towards his hat or his boots, 
was surveying his little nieces with that kind expression which his 
face always wore when it was turned towards children. “Have 
you heard of your uncle in India ? ” he asked them. 

“No,” says Maria. 

“Yes,” says Fanny. “You know Mademoiselle said” (Made¬ 
moiselle at this moment was twittering her fingers, and, as it were, 
kissing them in the direction of a grand barouche that was advan¬ 
cing along the squarc)™-“ you know Mademoiselle said that if we 
were mechantes we should be sent to our uncle in India. I tliink 
I should like to go with yoxi.” 

“ Oh you silly child ! ” cries Maria. 

“Yes, I should, if Olive went too,” says little Fanny. 

“ Behold madam, who arrives from her promenade! ” Miss 
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Lebrun exclaimed; and, turning round, Colonel Newcome had the 
satisfaction of beholding, for the first time, his sister-in-law. 

A stout lady, with fair hair and a fine bonnet and pelisse (who 
knows what were the fine bonnets and pelisses of the year 183-'?), 
was reclining in the barouche, the scaiiet-plush integuments of her 
domestics blazing before and behind her. A pretty little foot was 
on the cushion opposite to her; feathers waved in her bonnet; a 
book was in her lap; an oval portrait of a gentleman reposed on 
her voluminous bosom. She wore another picture of two darling 
heads, with pink cheeks and golden hair, on one of her wrists, 
with many more chains, bracelets, bangles, and nicknacks. A 
pair of dirty gloves marred the splendour of this appearance; a 
heap of books from the library strewed the back seat of the carriage, 
and showed that her habits were literary. Springing down from 
his station behind his mistress, a youth clad in nether garments of 
red sammit discharged thunderclaps on the door of Mrs. Newcome’s 
house, announcing to the whole square that his mistress had returned 
to her abode. 

Olive, with a queer twinkle of his eyes, ran towards his aunt. 
She bent over the carriage languidly towards him. She liked him. 
“ What, you, Clive ? ” she said. “ How come you away from school 
of a Thursday, sir 'I ” 

“It is a holiday,” says he. “My father is come; and he is 
come to see you.” 

She bowed her head with an expression of affable surprise and 
majestic satisfaction. “Indeed, Clive!” she was good enough to 
exclaim, and with an air which seemed to say, “ Let him <‘omo up 
and be presented to me.” The honest gentleman stepped forward 
and took off his hat and bowed, and stood bareheaded. She 
surveyed him blandly, and with infinite grace put forward one of 
the pudgy little hands in one of the dirty gloves. Can you fumy 
a twopenny-halfpenny baron(iss of King Francis’s time patronising 
Bayard'? Can you imagine Queen Guinevere’s lady’s-maid’s lady’s- 
maid being affable to Sir Lancelot 'I I protest there is nothing like 
the virtue of Englishwoxncn. 

“You have only arrived to-day, ami you came to see me? 
That was very kind. N’est-ce pas que (f^tait bong do Moseer le 
Colonel, Mademoiselle? Madamaselle Ijebrun Ic Colonel Nowcome, 
mong frJ^rc.” (In a whis])er, “My cliildren’B governess and my 
friend, a most superior womam”) “Was it not kiml of Colonel 
Newcomc to come to sec mo? Have you had a pleasant voyage? 
Did you come by St. Helena? Oh, how I envy you seeing the 
tomb of that great man! Hons paiiong de Kapolleong, Made¬ 
moiselle, dong voter pke a ^t(^ le g^n^ral favvory.” 
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‘‘ 0 Dieu! que n’ai-je pii le voir,’^ interjaculates mademoiselle. 
“ Lui dont parle runivers, doiit mon p^re m’a si souvent parM! ” 
but this remark passes quite unnoticed by mademoiselle’s friend, 
who continues— 

“ Olive, donnez-moi voter bras. These are two of my girls. 
My boys are at school. I shall be so glad to introduce them to 
their uncle. This naughty boy might never have seen you, but 
that we took him home to Marble Head, after the scarlet iever, 
and made him well, didn’t we, Clive ? And we are all very fond 
of him, and you must not be jealous of his love for his aunt. We 
feel that we quite know you through him, and wc know that you 
know us, and we hope you will like us. Do you think your papa 
will like us, Clive*? Or, perhaps, you will like Lady Ann best*? 
Yes; you have been to her first, of course? Hot been? Oh! 
because she is not in town.” Leaning fondly on the arm of Clive, 
mademoiselle standing grouped with the children hard by, while 
John, with his hat off, stood at the opened door, Mrs. Newcome 
slowly uttered the above remarkable remarks to the Colonel, on 
the threshold of her house, which she never asked him to pass. 

“If you will come in to us at about ten this evening,” she then 
said, “you will find some men, not undistinguished, who honour 
me of an evening. Perhaps they will be interesting to you, Colonel 
Hewcome, as you are newly arrived in Europe. Hot men of worldly 
rank, necessarily, although some of them are amongst the noblest 
of Europe. But 'tmj maxim is, that genius is an illustration, and 
merit is better than any pedigree. You have heard of Professor 
Bodgers ? Count Poski ? Doctor McGuffog, who is called in his 
native country the Ezekiel of Clackmannan? Mr. Shaloony, the 
great Irish patriot ? our papers have told you of him. These and 
some more have been good enough to promise me a visit to-night. 
A stranger coming to London could scarcely have a better oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing some of our great illustrations of science and 
literature. And you will meet our own family—not Sir Brian’s, 
who—who have other society and amusements—but mine, I hope 
Mr. Hewcome and myself will never forget them. We have a few 
friends at dinner, and now I must go in and consult with Mrs. 
Hubbard, my housekeeper. Good-bye for the present. Mind, not 
later than ten, as Mr. Hewcome must be up betimes in the morning, 
and otir parties break up early. When Clive is a little older, I 
dare say we shall see liira too. Good-hjo .! ” And again the 
Colonel was favoured with a shako of tine glove, and the lady and 
her suite sailed up the stair, and passed in at the door. 

She had not the fiiintest idea but that the hospitality which she 
was offering to her kinsman was of the most cordial and pleasant 
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kind. She fancied everything she did was perfectly right and 
graceful. She invited her husband’s clerks to come through the 
rain at ten o’clock from Kentish Town; she asked artists to bring 
their sketch-books from Kensington, or luckless pianists to trudge 
with their music from Brompton. She rewarded them with a smile 
and a cup of tea, and thought they were made happy by her con¬ 
descension. If, after two or tlirce of these delightful evenings, they 
ceased to attend her receptions, she shook her little flaxen head, 
and sadly intimated that Mr. A. was getting into bad courses, or 
feared that Mr. B. found merely intellectual parties too quiet for 
him. Else, what young man in his senses could refuse such enter¬ 
tainment and instruction 1 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MRS. NEffCOME AT HOME (A SMALL EARLY PARTY) 

T O push on in the crowd, every male or female straggler must 
use his or her shoulders. If a better place than yours 
presents itself just beyond your neighbour, elbow him and 
take it. Look how a steadily-purposed man or woman at court, at a 
ball, or exhibition, wherever there is a competition and a squeeze, gets 
the best place; the nearest the sovereign, if bent on kissing the royal 
hand; the closest to the grand stand, if minded to go to Ascot; the 
best view and hearing of the Rev. Mr. Thumpington, when all the 
town is rushing to hear that exciting divine; the largest quantity ^ 
of ice, champagne and seltzer, cold pfit6, or other his or her favourite 
desh-pot, if gluttonously minded, at a supper whence hundreds of 
people come empty away, A woman of the world will marry her 
daughter and have done with hei', get her carriage, and be at home 
and asleep in bed; whilst a timid mamma has still her girl in the 
nursery, or is beseeching the servants in the cloak-room to look for 
her shawls, with which some one else has whisked away an hour ago. 
What a man has to do in society is to assert himself. Is there a 
good place at tabled Take it. At the Treasury or the Home 
Office'? Ask for it. Do you want to go to a party to which you 
are not invited'? Ask to be asked. Ask A., ask B., ask Mrs. 0., 
ask everybody you know : you will be thought a boro; but you will 
have your way. What matters if you are considered obtrusive, 
provided that you obtrude 1 By pushing steadily, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people in a thousand will yield to you. Only comnuind 
persons, and you may bo pretty sure that a good number will obey. 
How well your money will have been laid out, 0 gentle reader, who 
purchase this ; and, taking the maxim to lieart, follow it through 
life! You may be sure of success. If your neighbour’s toot 
obstructs you, stamp on ifc; and do you suppose he won’t take it 
away 'I 

The proofs of the correctness of the above remarks I show in 
various members of the Ncwcome family. Here was a vulgar little 
woman, not clever nor pretty especially; meeting Mr. Newcome 
casually, she ordered him to marry her, and he obeyed as he 
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obeyed lier in everything else which she chose to order through 
life. Meeting Colonel Newcome on the steps of her house, she 
orders him to come to her evening party; and though he has not 
been to an evening ])arty fox' five-and-thirty years—though he has 
not been to bed the night before-™though he has no innfti coat except 
one sent him out by Messrs. Stultz to India in the year 1821— 
he never once thinks of disobeying Mrs. Newcome’s order, but is 
actually at her door at five minutes past ten, having arrayed liim- 
sglf, to the wonderment of Olive, and left the boy to talk to bis 
friend and fellow-passenger, Mr. Binnie, who has just arrived from 
Portsmouth, who has dined with him, axid who, by previous arrange¬ 
ment, has taken up his (.piarters at the same hotel. 

This Stultz coat, a blue swallow-tail, with yellow buttons, now 
wearing a tinge of their native coi>per, a very high velvet eollar, on 
a level with the tips of the Captain’s ears, with a high waist, indi¬ 
cated hy two lapelies, and a pair of buttons high xip in the weax'er’s 
back, a white waistcoat and scarlet imdcr-waist(;oat, and a pair of the 
never-failing d\ick trousers, complete Thomas Newcome’s costume, 
along with the white hat in which we have seen him in the morn¬ 
ing, and which was one of two dozen purchased hy him some years 
since at public outcry, Burrumtollab. We have called him Captain 
pxxrposely, while speaking of his (^oat, for he held that I'ank when 
the garment came out to him; and having been ixi the habit of 
considering it a splendid coat for twelve years past, he lias not the 
least idea of changing lus opinion. 

Doctor McGiifibg, Professor Bodgers, Count Poski, and all the 
lions present at Mrs. Keweome’s rmmion that evening, wore com¬ 
pletely eclipsed by Colonel Newconie. Tlie worthy soxd, who cared 
not the least about adorning liimsclf, had a handsome diamond 
brooch of the year 1801—given him hy poor Jack Cuthn.*, who was 
knocked over by his side at Argaxim, and wore this ornanumt in his 
desk for a thousand days and nights at a titne—in his sliirt-frill, on 
such parade evenings as he considered Mrs, Fewconufs to he. The 
splendour of this jewel, and of his flashing buttons, caxiscul all cyt^s 
to turn to him. There were many pairs of mxiBtaxshios ])r(‘.s(vnt: 
those of Professor Schnurr, a very corpulent xnartyr, jxxst escaped 
from Spandau, and of Maximilien Tranchard, Fren(*li exile and 
apostle of liberty, were the only whiskers in the room capable of 
vying in interest with Colonel Fewcome’s. Polish chieftains were 
at this time so common in London, that nobody (exce])t one noble 
Member for Marylebone, and, once a year, the Lord Mayor) took 
any interest in them. The general opinion was, that the stranger 
was the Wallachian Boyar, whose ariival at Mivart’s the Morning 
Fo$t had just announced. Mrs. Miles, whose delicious every other 
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Wednesdays in Montagu Square are supposed by some to be rival 
entertainments to Mrs. Newcomers alternate Thursdays in Bryan- 
stone Square, pinched her daughter Mira, engaged in a polyglot 
conversation with Herr Schnurr, Signor Garabossi, the guitarist, 
and Monsieur Pivier, the celebrated French chess-player, to point 
out the Boyar. Mira Miles wished she know a little Moldavian, 
not so much that she might speak it, but that she might be heard 
to speak it. Mrs. Miles, who had not had the educational advan¬ 
tages of her daughter, simpered up with Madame Newcome pas 
ici—votre excellence nouvellement arrive—avez vous fait ung bong 
voyage? Je re^ois chez moi Mercredi prochaing; lonnure de vous 
voir—Madamasel Miles ma fille; ” and Mira, now reinforcing her 
mamma, poured in a glib little oration in French, somewhat to the 
astonishment of the bolonel, who began to think, however, that 
perhaps French was the language of the polite world, into which 
he was now making his very first eMree, 

Mrs. Newcome had left her place at the door of her drawing¬ 
room, to walk through her rooms with Eummun Loll,-the celebrated 
Indian merchant, otherwise his Excellency Riimmun Loll, otlierwise 
his Highness Rummuii Loll, the chief proprietor of the diamond 
mines in Golconda, with a claim of three millions and a half upon 
the East India Company—who smoked his hookah after dinner 
when the ladies were gone, and in whose honour (for his servants 
always brought a couple or more of hookahs with them) many English 
gentlemen made themselves sick, while trying to emulate the same 
practice. Mr. Newcome had been obliged to go to bed himself in 
consequence of the uncontrollable nausea produced by the cliillum; 
and Doctor McG-iiffog, in hopes of converting his Highness, had' 
puffed his till he was as black in the face as the interesting Indian 
—and now, having hung on his arm—always in the dirty gloves— 
flirting a fan whilst his Excellency consumed betel out of a silver 
box; and having promenaded him and his turban, and his shawls, 
and his kincob pelisse, and his lacquered moustache, and keen brown 
face and opal eyeballs, through her rooms, the hostess came back to 
her station at the drawing-room door. 

As soon as his Excellency saw the Colonel, whom he perfectly 
well knew, his Highnesses princely air was exchanged for one of the 
deepest humility. He bowed his head and put his two hands before 
his eyes, and came creeping towards him submissively, to the won¬ 
derment of Mrs. Miles; who was yet more astonished when the 
Moldavian magnate exclaimed in perfectly good English, '‘What, 
Rummun, you here?” ’ 

The Rummun, still bonding and holding his hands before him, 
uttered a number of rapid sentences in the Hindustani language, 
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which Colonel Kewcome received twirling his mustachios with much 
hauteur. He turned on his heel rather abruptly, and began to 
speak to Mrs. Newcome, who smiled and thanked him for coming 
—on his first night after his return. 

The Colonel said, “ To whose house should he first come but to 
his brother’s'?” How Mrs. Newcoine wished she could have had 
room for him at dinner! And there was room after all, for Mr. 
Shaloony was detained at the House. The most interesting convep 
sation. The Indian Prince was so intelligent! 

“The Indian what'?” asks Colonel Newcome. The heathen 
gentleman had gone off, and was seated by one of the handsomest 
young women in the room, whose fair fiice was turned towards him, 
whose blond ringlets touched his shoulder, and who was listening to 
him as eagerly as Desdemona listened to Othello. 

The Colonel’s rage was excited as he saw the Indian’s behaviour. 
He curled his mustachios up to his eyes in his wrath. “You don’t 
mean that that man calls himself a Prince? That a fellow who 
wouldn’t sit down in an officer’s presence is . . .” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Honeyman ?—-Eh, bong soir, monsieur. 
—You are very late, Mr. Pressly.—What, Barnes; is it possible 
that you do me the honour to come all the way from Mayfair to 
Marylebone. I thought you young men of fashion never crossed 
Oxford Street. Colonel Hewcome, this is your nephew.” 

“How do you do, sir?” says Barnes, siuweying the Colonel’s 
costume with inward wmnder, but without the least outward 
manifestation of surprise. “I suppose you dined here to meet 
the black Prince ? I came to ask him and my uncle to meet you 
at dinner on Wednesday. Where’s my uncle, ma’am ? ” 

“Your uncle is gone to bed ill. He smoked one of those 
hookahs which the Prince brings, and it has made him very unwell 
indeed, Barnes. How is Lady Ann? Is Lord Kew in London? 
Is your sister better for Brighton air? I see your cousin is 
appointed Secretary of Legation. Have you good accounts of 
your aunt Lady Fanny ? ” 

“ Lady Fanny is as well as can be expected, and the baby is 
going on perfectly well, thank you,” Barnes said dryly; and his 
aunt, obstinately gracious with him, turned away to some other 
new-comer. 

“It’s interesting, isn’t it, sir,” says Barnes, turning to the 
Colonel, “ to see such union in families ? Whenever I come here, 
my aunt trots out all my relations; and I send a man round in 
the mornin’ to ask how they all are. So Uncle Hobson is gone to 
bed sick with a hookah ? I know there was a deuce of a row made 
when I smoked at Marble Head. You are promised to us for 
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Wednesday, please. Is there anybody you would like to meet*? 
Not our friend the Rummun? How the girls crowd round him ! 
By Gad, a fellow who’s rich may have the pick of any gal in 
London—not here—not in this sort of thing; I mean in society, 
you know,” says Barnes confidentially. “ IVe seen the old dowagers 
crowdin’ round that fellow, and the girls snugglin’ up to his india- 
rubber face. He’s known to have two wives already in India; but, 
by Gad, for a settlement, I believe some of ’em here would marry— 
I mean of the girls in society.” 

“But isn’t this society'?” asked the Colonel. 

'' Oil, of course. It’s very good society and that sort of thing— 
but it’s not, you know—you understand. I give you my honour 
there are not three people in the room one meets anywhere, except 
the Eunmiun. What is he at home, sir? I know he ain’t a 
Prince, you know, any more than I am.” 

“ I believe he is a rich man now,” said the Colonel. “ He 
began from very low beginnings, and odd stories are told about the 
origin of his fortune.” 

“That may be,” says the young man; “of course, as business 
men, that’s not our affair. But has he got the fortune 1 He keeps 
a large account with us; and, I think, wants to have larger 
dealings with us still. As one of the family we may ask you to 
stand by us, and tell us anything you know. My father has asked 
him down to Newcome, and weVe taken him up; wisely or not I 
can’t say. I think otherwise ; but I’m quite young in the house, 
and of course the elders have the chief superintendence.” The 
young man of business had dropped his drawl and his languor, and 
was speaking quite unaffectedly, good-naturedly, and selfishly. Had 
you talked to him for a week, you could not have made him under¬ 
stand the scorn and loathing with which the Colonel regarded him. 
Here was a young fellow as keen as the oldest curmudgeon; a lad 
with scarce a beard to his chin that would pursue his bond as rigidly 
as Shylock. “If he is like this at twenty, what will he be at 
fifty 1 ” groaned the Colonel. “I’d rather Clive were dead than 
have him such a heartless worldling as this.” And yet the young 
man’s life was as good as that of other folks he lived with. You 
don’t suppose_ he had any misgivings, provided he was in the City 
early enough in the morning; or slept badly unless he indulged too 
freely overnight; or had twinges of conscience that his life was 
misspent? He thought his life a most lucky and reputable one. 
He had a share in a good business, and felt that he could increase it. 
Some day he would marry a good match, with a good fortune; mean¬ 
while he could take his pleasure decorously, and sow his wild oats 
as some of the young Londoners sow them, not broadcast after the 
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fasliion of careless scatterbrained youth, but trimly and neatly, in 
quiet places, where the crop can come up unobserved, and be taken 
in without bustle or scandal. Barnes Newcorac never missed going 
to church or dressing for dinner. He never kept a tradesman 
waiting for his money. He seldom drank too much, and never 
was late for business or huddled over his toilet, however brief 
had been his sleep, or severe his headache. In a word, he 
was as sci-upulously wdiited as any sepulchre in the whole bills of 
mortality. 

Whilst young Barnes and his uncle were thus holding parley, 
a slim gentleman of bland aspect, with a roomy forehead, or what 
his female admirers called “ a noble brow,” and a neat white neck¬ 
cloth tied with clerical skill, was surveying Colonel Newcome 
through his shining spectacles, and waiting for an opportunity to 
address him. The Colonel rejuarked the eagerness with which 
the gentleman in black regarded him, and asked Mr. Barnes who 
was the padre? Mr. Barnes turned his eyeglass towards the 
spectacles, aud said, “he didn’t know any more than the dead; 
he didn’t know two people in the room.” The spectacles never¬ 
theless made the eyeglass a bow, of which the latter took no sort 
of cognizance. The spectacles advaiKicd; Mr. Newcome fell back 
with a peevish exclamation of “ Confound the fellow, what is he 
coming to speak to me for?” He did not choose to be addressed 
by all sorts of persons in all houses. 

But he of the spectacles, with an expression of delight in his 
pale-blue eyes, and smiles dimpling his countenance, pressed on¬ 
wards with outstretched hands, and it was towards the Colonel 
he turned these smiles and friendly salutations. “Did I hoar 
aright, sir, from Mra. Miles,” he said, “and have I the honour 
of speaking to Colonel Newcome ? ” 

“ The same, sir,” says the Colonel; at which the other, tearing 
off a glove of lavender-coloured kid, uttered the words “Charles 
Honeyman,” and seized the hand of his brother-in-law. “My 
poor sister’s husband,” ho continued; “ my owu benefactor; Clive’s 
father. How strange are these meetings in the mighty world! 
How I rejoice to see you, aud know you I ” 

“You arc Charles, are you?” (a-ies the other. “I am very 
glad indeed to shake you by the hand, Honeyman. Clive and I 
should have beat up your quarters to-day, but we were busy until 
dinner-time. You put me in mind of poor Emma, Charles,” he 
added sadly. Emma had not been a good wife to him ; a flighty 
silly little woman, who had caused him when alive many a night 
of pain and day of anxiety. 

“Poor, poor Emma!” exclaimed the ecclesiastic, casting his 
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eyes towards the chandelier, and passing a white cambric pockct- 
liandkercliief gracefully before them. Ko man in London under¬ 
stood the ring business or the pocket-handkerchief business better, 
or smothered his emotion more beautifully. “ In the gayest 
moments, in the giddiest throng of fashion, the thoughts of the 
past will rise ; the departed will be among us still. But this is 
not the strain wherewith to greet the friend newly arrived on our 
shores. How it rejoices me to behold you in Old England! How 
you must have joyed to see Clive ! ” 

- the humbug,” muttered Barnes, who knew him per¬ 
fectly well. “ The fellow is always in the pulpit.” 

The incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel smiled and bowed 
to him. “ You do not recognise me, sir; I have had the honour 
of seeing you in your public capacity in the City, when I have 
called at the bank, the bearer of my brother-in-law’s generous-” 

“ Rever mind that, Honeyman ! ” cried the Colonel. 

“ But I do mind, my dear Colonel,” answers Mr. Honeyman. 
“ I should be a very bad man, and a very ungrateful brother, if I 
eve?^ forgot your kindness.” 

“ For Cod’s sake leave my kindness alone.” 

He’ll never leave it alone as long as he can use it,” muttered 
Mr. Barnes in his teeth; and turning to his uncle, ‘‘ May I take 
you home, sir? My cab is at the door, and I shall be glad to 
drive you.” But the Colonel said he must talk to his brother- 
in-law for a while; and Mr. Barnes, bowing very respectfully to 
him, slipped under a dowager’s arm in the doorway, and retreated 
silently downstairs. 

Newcome was now thrown entirely upon the clergyman, and 
the latter described the personages present to the stranger, who 
was curious to know how the party was composed. Mrs. Rewcome 
herself would have been pleased had she heard Honeyman’s dis¬ 
course regarding her guests .and herself. Charles Honeyman so 
si)okc of most persons that you might hmey they were listening 
over his shoulder. Such an assemblage of learning, genius, and 
virtue might well deliglit and astonish a stranger. “ That lady in 
the red turban, with the handsome daughters, is Lady Budge, wife 
of the eminent judge of that name—everybody was astonished that 
he was not made Chief-Justice, and elevated to the Peerage—the 
only objection (as I have heard confidentially) was on the part of 
a late sovereign, who said he never could consent to have a peer of 
the name of Budge. Her ladyship was of humble, I liave heard 
even menial, station originally, but becomes her present rank, dis¬ 
penses the most elegant hospitality at her mansion in Connaught 
Terrace, and is a pattern as a wife and a mother. The young man 
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talking to her daughter is a young barrister, already becoming 
celebrated as a contributor to some of our principal reviews.” 

“ Who is that cawilry officer in a wliite waistcoat tidking to the 
Jew with the beard ? ” asks the Colonel. 

“He—he! That cavalry officer is another literary man of 
celebrity, and by profession an attorney. But he lias quitted the 
law for the Muses, and it would appear that the Nine are never 
wooed except by gentlemen with mustachios.” 

“Never wrote a verse in my life,” says the Colonel, la-ughing, 
and stroking his own. 

“ For I remark so many literary gentlemen with that decoration. 
The Jew with the beai'd, as you call him, is Herr von Lungen, the 
eminent hautboy-player. The three next gentlemen arc Mr. Since, 
of the Royal Academy (who is shaved as you ])erceive), and Mr. 
Moyes and Mr. Cropiier, who are both very hairy about the chin. 
At the piano, singing, accompanied by Mademoiselle Lebrun, is 
Signor Mezzocaldo, the great barytone from Rome. Professor 
Quartz and Baron Hammerstein, celebrated geologists from Oermany, 
ai'e talking with their illustrious confrere^ Sir Robert Craxton, in 
the door. Do you see yonder that stout gentleman, with snuff on 
his shirt? the eloquent Jdoctor McCulibg, of Edinlmrgh, talking to 
Doctor Ettore, who lately escaped from the IiKjuisition at Rome, 
in the disguise of a washerwoman, after undergoing the question 
several times, the rack and the thumbscrew. They vsay tliat he was 
to have been burned in the Grand Square the next morning; but 
between ourselves, my dear Colonel, I mistrust tliese stories of 
converts and martyrs. Did you ever see a more jolly-looking man 
than Professor Schimrr, who was locked up in Spielberg, and got 
out up a chimney, and through a window ? Hjid ]m waited a few 
months, there arc very few windows lie could have ])assed through. 
That splendid man in the red fez is Kurliash Pasha-^ another 
renegade, I deeply lament to say—a hairdresser from Marseilles, by 
name Monsieur Ferchand, who passed into Egypt, and laid aside the 
tonc/s for the turban. He is talking witli Mr, l^almer, one of our 
most delightful young poets, and with Desmond O’Tara, son of tlui 
late revered Bishop of Ballinafad, who has lately (luitted ours fT)r 
the errors of the Church of Rome. Let mo whisi)er to you that 
your kinswoman is rather a searcher after wluit we call here n.ota- 
unties. I heard talk of one I knew in better days-—of one who 
was the comrade of my youth, and the delight of Oxford—poor 
Pidge of Brasenose, who got the Newdigatc in my third year, and 
who, under his present name of Fatlicr Battalo, was to liave been 
here in his Capuchin dress, with a beard and bare feet; but I 
presume he could not get permission from his superior. Tlmt is 
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Mr. HufFj tlie political economist, talking with Mr. Macduff, the 
Member for Glenlivat. That is the coroner for Middlesex, con¬ 
versing with the great surgeon Sir Cutler Sliarj), and that pretty 
little laughing girl talking with them is no other than the celebrated 
Miss Pirmifer, whose novel of Ealph the Eesurrectionist ’ created 
such a sensation after it was abused in the Trwiestrial Review, 
It was a little bold certainly—I just looked at it at my club—after 
hours devoted to parish duty a clergyman is sometimes allowed, you 
know, ded^^ere in loco —there are descriptions in it certainly start¬ 
ling — ideas about marriage not exactly orthodox; but the poor 
child wrote the book actually in the nursery, and all England was 
ringing with it before Doctor Pinnifer, her father, knew who was 
the author. That is the Doctor asleep in the corner by Miss 
Budge, the American authoress, who, I dare say, is explaining to 
him the difference between the two Governments. My dear Mrs. 
Newcome, I am giving my brother-in-law a little sketch of some 
of tlie celebrities who are crowding your salon to-night. What a 
delightful evening you have given us ! ” 

try to do my best. Colonel Newcome,” said the lady of the 
house. “I hope many a night we may see you here; and, as I 
said this morning, Clive, when he is of an age to appreciate this 
kind of entertainment. Fashion I do not worship. You may meet 
that amongst other bi'anches of our family; but genius and talent I 
do reverence. And if I can be the means—the humble means— 
to bring men of genius together—mind to associate with mind— 
]nen of all nations to mingle in friendly unison —I shall not have 
lived altogether in vain. They call us women of the frivolous^ 
Colonel Newcome. So some may be; I do not say there are not in 
our own family persons who worship mere worldly rank, and think 
but of fashion and gaiety; but such, I trust, will never be the 
objects in life of me and my children. We are but merchants; we 
seek to be no more. If I can look around me and see as I do - 
(she waves her fan round, and xmints to the illustrations scintillating 
round the room)—and see as I do now—a Poski, whose name is 
ever connected with Polish history—an Ettore, who has exchanged 
a tonsure and a rack for our own free country—a Plammcrstein, 
and a Quartz, a Miss Budge, our Transatlantic sister (who, I trust, 
will not mention this modest salon in her forthcoming work on 
Europe), and Miss Pinnifer, whose genius I acknowledge, though 
I deplore her opinions; if I can gather together travellers, poeis, 
and painters, princes and distinguished soldiers from the East, 
and clergymen remarkable for tlieir eloquence, my humble aim 
is attained, and Maria Newcome is not altogether useless in her 
generation. Will you take a little rcfrcsliment ? Allow your sister 
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to go clown to the dining-room, supported by your gallant arm.” 
She looked round to the admiring congregation, whereof Honeyman, 
as it were, acted as clerk, and flirting her fan, and flinging up her 
little heacl, Consiiminate Virtue walked down on the arm of the 
Colonel. 

The refreshment was rather meagre. The foreign artists gener¬ 
ally dashed downstairs, and absorbed all the ices, creams, &c. To 
those coming late there were chicken-bones, tablecloths puddled 
with melted ice, glasses hazy with sherry, and broken bits of bread. 
The Colonel said lie never supped; and he and Honeyman wmlked 
away together, the former to bed, the latter, I am sorry to say, to 
his club; for he was a dainty feeder, and loved lo])stcr, and talk 
late at night, and a comfortable little glass of something wherewith 
to conclude the day. 

He agreed to come to breakfast vith the Colonel, who named 
eight or nine for the meal. Nine Mr. Honeyman agreed to with 
a sigh. The incumbent of Lady Whittlcsea’s cluijiel seldom rose 
before eleven. For, to tell the truth, no French iibbci of Louis XV. 
was more lazy, and luxurious, and efieminate, than our polite baclielor 
preacher. 

One of Colonel Newcome’s fellow-passengcws frofn India was 
Mr. James Binnie, of the Civil Service, a jolly young liachelor of 
two or three and forty, who, liaving spent half of Iris past life in 
Bengal, was bent upon enjoying the remainder in Britain or in 
Eui'ope, if a residence at home should ])rove agreeable to him. The 
nabob of books and tradition is a personage no longer to be fonnd 
among ns. He is neither as wealthy nor as wick(‘d as tin; janndieed 
monster of romances and comedies, who ])nrcliases tire estates of 
broken-down English gentlcnicu witli rupees tortured out of bleeding 
rajahs, who smokes a hookah in public, and in ])rivate <‘arries about 
a guilty conscience, diamonds of untold value, and a diseased liver; 
who has a vulgar wife, with a retinue of black servants whom slie 
ihaltreats, and a gentle son and daughter with good impulses and an 
imperfect education, desirous to amend their own and tlieir parents^ 
lives, and thoroughly ashamed of the follies of the old ]>eople. If 
you go to the house of an Indian gentleman now, he does not say 
Bring more curricles,” like the famous Naboh of Rtaiistead Park. 
He goes to Leadcnliall Street in an omnibus, and walks back from 
the City for exercise. I have known some who have had maid¬ 
servants to wait on them at dinner. I liave met s(*()res who look 
as florid and rosy as any Britisli squire who has luwen- hJt his 
paternal beef and acres. They do not wear nankcHm jaekeis in 
summer. Their livers are not out of order any more; and as for 
hookahs, I dare swear there are not two now kept alight within the 
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bills of mortality; and that retired Indians would as soon think 
of smoking them, as their wives would of burning themselves on 
their husbands’ bodies at the cemetery, Kensal Green, near to the 
Tybiirnian quarter of the city which the Indian world at present 
inhabits. It used to be Baker Street and Harley Street; it used 
to be Portland Place, and, in more early days, Bedford Square, 
where the Indian magnates flourished; districts whic]i have fallen 
from their pristine state of splendour now, even as Agra, and 
Benares, and Lucknow, and Tippoo Sultan’s city are fallen. 

After two-and-twenty years’ absence from London, Mr. Binnie 
returned to it on the top of the Gosport coach witli a hatbox and 
a little portmanteau, a pink fresh-shaven face, a perfect appetite, a 
suit of clothes like everybody else’s, and not the shadow of a black 
servant. He called a cab at the White Horse Cellar, and drove to 
Nerot’s Hotel, Clifford Street; and he gave the cabman eightpcnce, 
making the fellow, who grumbled, understand that Clifford Street 
was not two hundred yards from Bond Street, and that he was paid 
at the rate of five shillings and fourpence per mile—calculating the 
mile at only sixteen hundred yards. He asked the waiter at what 
time Colonel Hewcome had ordered dinner, and finding there was an 
hour on his hands before the meal, walked out to examine the neigh¬ 
bourhood for a lodging where he could live more quietly than in a 
hotel. He called it a hotal. Mr. Binnie was a North Briton, his 
father having been a Writer to the Signet, in Edinburgh, who had 
procured his son a writership in return for electioneering services 
done to an East Indian Director. Binnie had his retiring pension, 
and, besides, had saved half his allowances ever since he had been 
in India. He was a man of great reading, no small ability, con¬ 
siderable accomplishment, excellent good sense and good-humour. 
The ostentatious said he was a screw; but he gave away more 
money than far more extravagant people: he was a disciple of 
David Hume (whom he admired more than any other mortal), and 
the serious denounced him as a man of dangerous principles, thou^’h 
there were, among the serious, men much more dangerous than 
James Binnie. 

On returning to his hotel. Colonel Newcome found this worthy 
gentleman installed in his room in the best arm-chair, sleeping 
cosily; the evening paper laid decently over his plump waistcoat, 
and his little legs placed on an opposite chair. Mr. Binnie woke 
up briskly when the Colonel entered. “ It is you, you gad-about, 
is itl” cried the civilian. “How has the beau monde of London 
treated the Indian Adonis'? Have you made a sensation, New- 
come? Gad, Tom, I remember 5mu a buck of bucks when that 
coat fii’st came out to Calcutta—just a Barrackpore Brummel— 
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in Lord Minto’s reign was it, or when Lord Hastings was Satrap 
over ns 1 ” 

“ A man must have one good coat,” says the Colonel; I don’t 
profess to be a dandy; but get a coat from a good tailor, and then 
have done with it.” He still thought his garment was as handsome 
as need be. 

‘‘ Done with it—ye’re never done with it! ” cried the civilian. 

‘‘ An old coat is an old friend, old Binnie. I don’t want to be 
rid of one or the other. How long did you and my boy sit up 
together—isn’t he a fine lad, Binnie ? I expect you are going to 
put him down for something handsome in your will.” 

“ See what it is to have a real friend now. Colonel! I sat 
up for ye, or let us say more correctly, I w^aited for you—because 
I knew you would want to talk about that scapegrace of' yours. 
And if I had gone to bed, I should have had you w^alking up to 
No. 26, and waking me out of my first rosy slumber. Well, now 
confess; avoid not. Haven’t ye fallen in love with some young 
beauty on tlie very first night of your arrival in your sister’s salong, 
and selected a mother-in-law Ibr your scapegrace 1 ” 

“Isn’t he a fine fellow, James 1” says the Colonel, lighting a 
cheroot as he sits on the table. Was it joy, or the bedroom candle 
with which he lighted his cigar, which illuminated his honest 
features so, and made them so to shine 

“ I have been occupied, sir, in taking the lad’s moral measure¬ 
ment: and I have pumped him as successfully as ever I cross- 
examined a rogue in my court. I place his equalities thus:—Love 
of approbation, sixteen. Benevolence, fourteen. Combativencss, 
fourteen. Adhesiveness, two. Amativeness is not yet of course 
fully developed, but I expect will be prodeegiously strong. -The 
imaginative and reflective organs are very large; those of calculation 
weak. He may make a poet or a painter, or you may make a 
sojor of him, though worse men than hinx’s good enough for that 
—but a bad merchant, a lazy lawyer, and a miserable xnathe- 
matician. He has wit and conscientiousness, so ye mustn’t think 
of making a clergyman of him.” 

“ Binnie ! ” says the Colonel gravely, “ you are always sneering 
at the cloth.” 

“When I think that, but for my appointment to India, I 
should have been a luminary of the faith and a pillar of the 
Church ! grappling with the ghostly enemy in the pulpit, and giving 
out the psawm. Eh, sir, what a loss Scottish Divinity has had in 
James Binnie ! ” cries the little civilian with his most comical face. 
“ But that is not the (question. My opinion, Colonel, is, that young 
scapegrace will give you a deal of trouble ; or would, only you are 
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so absurdly proud of him that you think everything he does is 
perfaction. He’ll spend your money for you; he’ll do as little 
work as need be. He’ll get into scrapes with the sax. He’s 
almost as simple as his father, and that is to say that any rogue 
wiU cheat him; and he seems to me to have got your obstinate 
habit of telling the truth, Colonel, which may prevent his getting 
on in the world; but on the other hand will keep him from going 
very wrong. So that, though there is every fear for him, there’s 
some hope and some consolation.” 

‘'What do you think of his Latin and Greek'?” asks the 
Colonel. Before going out to his party, Ncwcoine had laid a deep 
scheme with Bimiie, and it had been agreed that the latter should 
examine the yoinlg fellow in his humanities. 

Wall, cries the Scot, “ I find that the lad knows as much 
about Greek and Latin as I knew myself when I was eighteen years 
of age.” 

“My dear Binnic, is it possible^ You, the best scholar in all 
India! ” 

‘ And which amounted to exactly nothing. He has acciuired in 
five years, and by the admirable seestem purshood at your public 
schools, just about as much knowledge of the ancient languages as 
he could get by three months’ application at home. Mind ye, I 
don’t say he would apply; it is most probable he would do no such 
thing. But, at the cost of—how much ? two hundred pounds 
annually- -for five years—he has aetjuired about fivc-and-twenty 
guineas’ worth of classical leetcrature—enough, I dare say, to enable 
him to quote Horace respectably through life, and what more do 
you want from a young man of his expectations ? I think I should 
send him into the army, that’s the best jilace for him—there’s the 
least to do, and the handsomest clothes to wear, s&fpium I ” 

says the little wag, daintily taking up the tail of his friend’s coat. 

In earnest now, Tom Newcome, I think your boy is as fine a lad 
as I ever set eyes on. Ho seems to have intelligence and good 
temper. He carries his letter of recommendation in his counte¬ 
nance ; and with the honesty—and the rupees, mind ye—which he 
inherits Irom his father, the deuce is in it if he can’t make his way. 
What times the breakfasts Eh, but it was a comfort this morning 
not to hear the holystoning on the deck. We ought to go into 
lockings, and not liing onr money out of the window of this hotel 
We must make the young chap take us about and show us the 
town m the morning, Tom. I had hut tlirec days of it five-and- 
twenty years ago, and I propose to reshoome my ohservations 
to-morrow after breakfast. We’ll just go on deck ‘and see how’s 
her head before we turn in, eh, Oolonerr’ and with this the jolly 
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gentleman nodded ovei’ his Ctandle to his friend, and trotted off 
to bed. 

The Colonel and his friend were light sleepers and early risers, 
like most men that come from the country where they had both 
been so long sojourning, and were aA^ake and dressed long before 
the London waiters had thouglit of quitting their beds. The 
housemaid Avas the only being stirring in the morning when little 
Mr. Binnie blundered over her pail as she Avas washing the deck. 
Early as he was, his felloAv-traveller had preceded him. Binnie 
found the Colonel in his sitting-room, arrayed in Avhat are called in 
Scotland his stocking-feet, already puffing the cigar, which, in truth, 
was seldom out of his mouth at any liour of the day. 

He had a couple of bedrooms adjacent to this sitting-room, and 
when Binnie, as brisk and rosy abotit the gills as Olianticleer, 
broke out in a morning salutation, “ Hush,” says the Colonel, 
putting a long finger up to his mouth, and advancing toAvards him 
as noiselessly as a ghost. 

“What’s in the wind now'?” asks the little Scot; “andAsdiat 
for have ye not got your shoes on ? ” 

“Clive’s asleep,” says the Colonel, Avith a cotintenance full of 
extreme anxiety. 

“The darling boy slumbers, docs he'?” said the Avag; “mayn’t 
I just step in and look at his beautiful countenance Avhilst lie’s 
asleep, Colonel *?” 

“You may if you take off those confounded creaking shoes,” 
the other answered, quite gravely : and Binnie turned aAvay to hide 
his jolly round face, Avhich was scrcAved up Avith laughter. 

“Have ye been breathing a prayer over your rosy infant’s 
slumbers, Tom 1 ” asks Mr. Binnie. 

“And if I have, James Binnie,” the Colonel said gravely, and 
his sallow face blushing somewhat, “if I have, I hope I’ve done 
no harm. The last time I saw him asleep was nine years ago, a 
sickly little pale-faced boy in his little cot, and now, sir, that I 
see him again, strong and handsome, and all that a fond fiifchcr can 
wish to see a boy, I should be an ungrateful villain, James, if I 
didn’t—if I didn’t do what you said just noAV, and thank God 
Almighty for restoring him to me.” 

Binnie did not laugh any more. “ By George, Tom HcAAvnme,” 
said he, “ you’re just one of tlie saints of the earth. If all men 
Avere like you there’d be an end of both our trades; there would 
be no fighting and no soldiering, no rogues and no 'magistrates to 
catch them.” The Colonel wondered at his friend’s enthusiasm, 
who was not used to he complimentary; indeed what so usual with 
Mm as that simple act of gratitude and devotion about which his 
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comrade spoke to him^ To ask a blessing for his boy was as 
natural to him as to wake with the sunrise, or to go to rest when 
the clay was oyer. His first and his last thought was always 
the child. 

The two gentlemen were home in time enough to find Olive 
dressed, and his uncle arrived for breakfast. The Colonel said a 
grace over that meal: the life was begun which he had longed and 
prayed for, and the son smiling before his eyes who had been in 
his thoughts for so many fond years. 
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CHAPTER IX 

MISS HONBYMAN'S 

I X Steyiie Gardens, Brigliton, the lodging-houses are among the 
most frequented in that city of lodging-houses. These mansions 
have how-windows in front, bulging out with gentle prominences, 
and ornamented with neat verandahs, from which you can behold 
the tide of humankind as it hows up and down the Steync, and 
that blue ocean over which Britannia is said to rule, stretching 
brightly away eastward and westward. The Chain“i)ier, as every¬ 
body knows, runs intrepidly into the sea, which sometimes, in fine 
weather, bathes its feet with laughing wavelets, and anon, on stormy 
days, dashes over its sides with roaring foam. Here, for the sum 
of twopence, you can go out to sea and pace, this vast deck without 
need of a steward with a basin. You can watch the sun setting 
in splendour over Worthing, or illuminating with its rising glories 
the ups and downs of Rottingdean. You see fchc citizen with his 
family inveigled into the sliallops of the mercenary native mariner, 
and fancy that the motion cannot be pleasant; and how the hirer 
of the boat, otium et op 2 ndi Icvudam rum 8%d^ bn.ply sighs for ease, 
and prefers Richmond or Iiampstea,d. Yon Ixdiold a hundred 
bathing-machines put to sea ; and your naughty fancy de|)icts the 
beauties splashing under their white awnings. Along the rippled 
sands (stay, are they rippled sands or shingly l)(‘{U!h f) the prawn- 
boy seeks the delicious material of yoiir bnxikfast Bixxikfast— 
meal in London almost unknown, greedily (h^vonred in Brighton 1 
In yon vessels now nearing the shore tlic sleepless mariner has 
ventured forth to seize tlio delicate whiting, the greedy and foolish 
mackerel, and the homely sole. Hark to the twanging horn! it 
is the early coach going out to London. Your eye follows it, and 
rests on the pinnacles bnilt by the beloved GnoiiaE. See the 
worn-out London rou(^ pacing the pier, inhaling the sea-air, and 
casting furtive ghinces under tlie bonnets of the pretty girls who 
trot here before lessons! Mark the bilious lawyer, es(^at)C'd, for 
a day from Pump Court, and sniffing the fresh breezes Ixd’orci he 
goes back to breakfast and a bag full of briefs at the All)ion ! Bee 
that pretty string of prattling schoolgirls, iroin the chubby-cheeked, 
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jBlaxen-lieaded little maiden just toddling by the side of the second 
teacher, to the arch damsel of fifteen, giggling and conscious of 
her beauty, whom Miss G-riffin, the stern head-governess, awfully 
reproves 1 See Tomkins with a telescope and marine-jacket; young 
Hathan and young Abrams, already bedizened in^ jewellery, and 
rivalling the sun in oriental splendour ^ yonder poor invalid ciawling 
along in her chair; yonder jolly fat lady examining the Brighton 
pebbles (I actually once saw a lady buy one), and her children 
wondering at the sticking-plaister portraits with gold hail, and 
gold stocks, and prodigious high-heeled boots, miracles of art, and 
cheap at seven-and-sixpence! It is the fashion to run down 
George IV., but what myriads of Londoners ought to thank him 
for inventing Brighton ! One of the best of physicians our city has 
ever known, is kind, cheei’ful, merry Doctor Brighton. Hail, thou 
purveyor of shrimps and honest prescriber of South Down mutton ! 
There is no mutton so good as Brighton mutton; no fiys so pleasant 
as Brighton fiys; nor any cliff so pleasant to ride on; no shops so 
beautiful to look at as the Brighton gimcrack shops, and the fruit 
shops, and the market. I fancy myself in Miss Honeyman’s lodgings 
in Steyne Gardens, and in enjoyment of all these things. 

If the gracious reader has had losses in life, losses not so bad as 
to cause absolute want, or inflict upon him or her the bodily injury 
of starvation, let him confess that the evils of this poverty are by 
no means so great as his timorous fancy depicted. Say your money 
has been invested in West Diddlesex bonds, or other luckless 
speculations—the news of the smash comes; you pay your outlying- 
bills with the balance at the banker’s; you assemble your family 
and make them a fine speech; the wife of your bosoin goes round 
and embraces the sons and daughters seriatim; nestling in your 
own waistcoat Anally, in possession of which, she says (with tender 
tears and fond quotations from Holy Writ, God bless her!), and of 
the darlings round about, lies all her worldly treasure: the weeping 
servants are dismissed, their wages paid in full, and with a present 
of prayer and hymn books from their mistress • your elegant house 
in Harley Street is to let, and you subside into lodgings in Pen- 
tonville, or Kensington, or Brompton. How unlike the mansion 
where you paid taxes and distributed elegant hospitality for so 
many years! 

You subside into lodgings, I say, and you And yourself very 
tolerably comfortable. I am not sure that in her heart your wife 
is not happier than in what she calls her happy days. Slie will be 
somebody hereafter: she was nobody in Harley Street: that is, 
everybody else in her visiting-book, take the names all round, was 
as good as she. They had the very same entries^ plated ware, men 
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to wait, <&c., at all the lioxises wlierc you visited iii the street. 
Your caudlestieks uiiglit he liaiulsonier (arid iiidc'ed they liad a fine 
effect upon tlie diimer-tahle), hut then M;r. Jones’s silver (or electro¬ 
plated) dishes were nmeh tlner. ¥011 had more ea.rria.i'ris at your 
door on the cvenin?^^ of your deliglitrul wh'ees than Mns. Brown 
(there is no phrase more elegant, and to my taste, than tliat in 
which people are descriheil (us “seeing a great deal of carriage 
company’’); hut yet Mrs. Brown, from the circumstance of her 
being a baronet’s niece, took precedence of your dear wife at most 
tables. Hence the latter charming woman’s scorn at the Britisli 
baronetcy, and her many jokes at the order. In a word, and in tlie 
height of your social prosperity, tliere was always a lurking dis¬ 
satisfaction, and a something bitter, in the mitlst of the fountain of 
delights at winch you Avere iiermitted to drink. 

There is no good (unless your taste is that way) in living iir a 
society where you are merely the equal of everybody else, Miuiy 
people give themselves extreme pains to irequent (Company where 
all around them arc their superiors, and wliere, do what you will, 
you must be subject to continual mortification—-(as, for instance, 
when Marcbioncss X. forgets you, and you can’t help thinking tliat 
she cuts you on purpose; when Dtichess Z. iiassivs by in lier 
diamonds, &c.). The true pleasure of life is to live with your 
inferiors. Be the cock of your villager; tin'. ipuHai of your coterie; 
and, besides very great persons, the people wdiom Fate Inus specially 
endowed with this kindly consolation, an', thosc^ who have seen what 
are called better days—those who have had losscss. I am like 
Cmsar, and of a noble mind: if I cannot be first in Bic(‘adilly, let 
me try Hatton Grarden, and see whether I cannot h'ad tlu^ ton there. 
If I cannot take the lead at White’s or tlu^ 'fravaBia's’, let me lx* 
president of the Jolly Sandboys at tlic Bag of Nails, and blackball 
everybody who does not pay me honour. 11* my darling B(*ssy 
cannot go out of a drawing-room until a baromd’.’s nieux*, (ha,! ha! a 
baronet’s niece, forsooth I) has walked before lun-, ht us lixximait 
company where we shall be the first; and how can wo l)e tin*, first 
unless we select our inferiors for our associates'? This kind of 
pleasure is to be bad by almost enun-ybody, and a,t scarte any cost. 
With a shilling’s-worth of tea and mutlins you am gc'.t as* much 
adulation and respect as many people cannot purchasi^ with a 
thousand pounds’ worth of plate and profusion, hiixxl footnuni, 
turning their houses topsy-turvy, and svi])])erH from (junter’s. 
Adulation!—^why, the people who come to you giva*, as good parties 
as you do. Kespect l—the very menials, who wa,it behind your 
supper-table, waited at a duke’s yesterday, and acdxially patronise 
you! 0 you silly spendthrift! you can buy lla,ttery fior twopemxi, 
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and you spend ever so much money in entertaining your equals and 
betters, and nobody admires you ! 

Now Aunt Honeyman was a woman of a thousand virtues ; 
cheerful, frugal, honest, laborious, charitable, good-humoured, truth¬ 
telling, devoted to her family, capable of any sacrifice for those she 
loved; and wlieii she came to have losses of money. Fortune 
straightway compensated her by many kindnesses which no income 
can supply. The good old lady admired the word gentlewoman of 
all others in the English vocabulary, and made all around her feel 
that such was her rank. Her mother’s father was a naval captain ; 
her father had taken pupils, got a living, sent his son to college, 
dined with the squire, published his volume of sermons, was liked 
in his parish, where Miss Honeyman kept house for him, was 
respected for his kindness and famous for his port-wine; and so 
died, leaving about two hundred pounds a year to his two children, 
nothing to Olive Newcome’s mother, who had displeased him by 
her first marriage (an elopement with Ensign Casey) and subsequent 
light courses. Charles Honeyman spent his money elegantly in 
wine-parties at Oxford, and afterwards in foreign travel;—spent his 
money, and as much of Miss Honeymaifs as that worthy soxd 
would give him. She was a woman of spirit and resolution. Slie 
brought her furniture to Biighton (believing that the whole place 
still fondly remembered her grandfather, Captain Nokes, who had 
resided there, and his gallantry in Lord Rodney’s action with the 
Count de Grasse), took a house, and let the upper floors to 
lodgers. 

The little brisk old lady brought a maid-servant out of the 
country with her, who was daughter to her father’s clerk, and had 
learned her letters and worked her first sampler under Miss 
Honeyman’s own eye, whom she adored all through her life. No 
Indian begum rolling in w^calth, no countess mistress of castles and 
town-houses, ever had such a faithful toady as Hannah Hi(;ks was 
to her mistress. Under Hannah was a young lady from the 
workhouse, who called Hannah ^‘Mrs. Hicks, mum,” and who 
bowed as much in awe before that domestic as Hannah did before 
Miss Honeyman. At five o’clock in summer, at seven in winter 
(for Miss Honeyman, a good economist, was chary of candle-light), 
Hannah woke up little Sally, and these three women rose. I leave 
you to imagine what a row there was in the establishment if Sally 
appeared with fiowers under her bonnet, gave signs of levity or 
insubordination, prolonged her absence when sent forth for the 
beer, or was discovered in flirtation with the baker’s boy or the 
grocer’s young man. Sally was frequently renewed. Miss Honeyman 
called all her young persons Sally; and a great number of Sallies 
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were consumed in her house. The qualities of the Sally for the 
time being formed a constant and delightful subject of conversation 
between Hannah and her mistress. The few friends who visited 
Miss Honeyman in her hack-parlour had their Sallies, in discussing 
whose peculiarities of disposition these good ladies passed the liours 
agreeably over their tea. 

Many persons who let lodgings in Brighton have been servants 
themselves — are retired housekeepers, tradesfolk, and the like. 
With these surrounding individuals Hannah treated on a footing of 
equality, bringing to her mistress accounts of their various goings- 
on : “how Ho. 6 was let; how Ho. 9 had not paid his rent again; 
how the first floor at 27 had game almost every day, and made- 
dishes from Mutton’s \ how the family who had taken Mrs. Bugsby’s 
had left as usual after the very first night, the poor little infant 
blistered all over with bites on its dear little face; how the Miss 
Learys was going on shameful with the two young men, aerially in 
their setting-room, mum, where one of them oficred Miss Laura 
Leary a cigar; how Mrs. Cribb ^tiU went cuttin’ pounds and 
pounds of meat off the lodgers’ jints, emptying their tea-caddies, 
aerially reading their letters. Sally had been told so by Polly the 
Cribbses’ maid, who was kep’, how that poor child was kep’, hearing 
language perfectly hawful! ” These tales and anecdotes, not alto¬ 
gether redounding to their neighbours’ credit, Hannah copiously 
collected and brought to her mistress’s tea-table, or served at her 
frugal little supper when Miss Honeyman, the labours of the day 
over, partook of that cheerful meal. I need not say that such 
horrors as occurred at Mrs. Bugsby’s never befell in Miss Honey- 
man’s establishment. Every room was fiercely swept and sprinkled, 
and watched by cunning eyes which nothing could escape; curtains 
were taken down, mattresses explored, every bone in a bed dislo¬ 
cated and washed as soon as a lodger took his departure. And as 
for cribbing meat or sugar, Sally might occasionally abstract a 
lump or two, or pop a veal cutlet into her mouth while bringing 
the dishes downstairs :—Sallies would-—giddy creatures bred in 
workhouses; but Hannah might be entrusted with untold gold and 
uncorked brandy; and Miss Honeyman woidd as soon think of 
cutting a slice off Hannah’s nose and devouring it, as of poaching 
on her lodgers’ mutton. The best mutton-broth, the best veai- 
cutlcts, the best necks of mutton and French beans, the best fried 
fish and plumpest partridges in all Brighton, were to be had at 
Miss Hoiieyman’s; and for her favourites the best Indian curry and 
rice, coming from a distinguislied relative, at present an officer 
in Bengal. But very few were admitted to this mark of Miss 
Honeyman’s confidence. If a family did not go to church they 
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were not in favour; if they went to a Dissenting meeting she had 
no opinion of them at all. Once there came to her house a cpiiet 
Staffordshire family who ate no meat on Fridays, and wdiom Miss 
Honeyman pitied as belonging to the Roman superstition; but 
when they were visited by two corpulent gentlemen in black, one 
of whom wore a purple under-waistcoat, and before whom the 
Staffordshire lady absolutely sank down on her knees as he went 
into the drawing-room, Miss Honeyman sternly gave warning to 
these idolaters. She would have no Jesuits in her px'emises. She 
show^ed Hannah the picture in HowelFs “Medulla” of the martyrs 
burning at Smithfield: who said, “ Lord bless you, mum! ” and 
hoped it was a long time ago. She called on the curate ; and many 
and many a time, for years after, pointed out to her Mends, and 
sometimes to her lodgers, tlie spot on the carpet where the poor 
benighted creature had knelt down. So she went on, respected by 
all her friends, by all her tradesmen, by herself not a little, talking 
of her previous “ misfortunes ” with amusing equanimity; as if her 
flrtlier^s parsonage-house had been a palace of splendour, and the 
one-liorse chaise (Mth the lamps for evenings) from which she had 
tlescended, a noble equipage. “ But I know it is for the best, 
Olive,” she would say to her nephew in describing those grandeurs 
“ and, thank Heaven, can be resigned in that station in life to which 
it has pleased God to call me.” 

The good lady was called the Duchess by her fellow-tradesfolk in 
the square in which she lived. (I don^t know what wotild have 
come to her had she been told she was a tradeswoman !) Her 
butchers, bakers, and market-people paid her as much respect as 
though she had been a grandee’s housekeeper out of Kemp Town. 
Knowing her station, she yet was kind to those inferior beings. She 
held affable conversations with them, she patronised Mr. Rogers, who 
was said to be worth a hundred thousand—two hundred thousand 
pounds (or lbs. was it'?), and who said, “ Law bless the old Duchess, 
she do make as much of a pound of veal-cutlet as some would of a 
score of bullocks, but you see she’s a lady born and a lady bred: 
she’d die before she’d owe a farden, and she’s seen better days, 
you know.” She went to see the grocer’s wife on an interesting 
occasion, and won the heart of the family by tasting their caudle, 
tier fishmonger (it was fine to hear her talk of “ my fishmonger ”) 
would sell her a whiting as respectfully as if she had called for a 
dozen turbots and lobsters. It was believed by those good folks 
that her father had been a Bishop at the very least; and the better 
days which she liad known were supposed to signify some almost 
unearthly prosperity. “ I have always found, Hannah,” the simple 
soul would say, “that people know their place, or can be very 
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easily made to find it if they lose it ; and if a gentlewoman does 
not forget hereelf, her inferiors will not forget that she is a gentle¬ 
woman.” “ No, indeed, mum, and I’m sm-e they would do no such 
thing, mum,” says Hannah, who carries away tlie teapot for her 
own breakfast (to be transmitted to Sally for her subsequent re¬ 
fection), whilst her mistress washes her cuj> and saucer, as her 
mother had washed her own china many scores of years ago. 

If some of the surrounding lodging-house keepere, as I have no 
doubt they did, disliked the little Duchess for the airs which she 
gave herself, as they averred, they must have envied her too her 
superior prosperity, for there was scarcely ever a card in her 
window; whilst those ensigns in her neighbours’ houses would 
remain exposed to the flies and the weather, and disregarded by 
passers-by for months together. She had many regular customers, 
or what should be rather called constant friends. Deaf old Mr. 
Cricklade came every winter for fourteen years, and stopped until 
the hunting was over; an invaluable man, giving little trouble, 
passing all day on horseback, and all night over his nibber at the 
club. The Misses Barkham, Barkhambury, Tunbridge Wells, whose 
father had been at college with Mr. Honeyman, came regularly in 
June for sea air, letting Barkhambury foi’ the summer season. 
Then, for many years, she had her nephew as we have seen; and 
kind recommendations from the clergymen of Brighton, and a 
constant friend in the celebrated Doctor Goodeuough of London, 
who had been her father’s private pupil, and of his college after¬ 
wards, who sent his patients from time to time down to her, and 

his fellow-physician. Doctor H-, who, on his part, would never 

take any fee from Miss Honeyman, except a paxket of India curry- 
powder, a ham cured as she only knew how to cure them, and once 
a year, or so, a dish of her tea. 

“Was there ever such luck as that confounded old Duchess’s?” 
says Mr. Gawler, coal-merchant and lodging-hoitsc keeper, next door 
but two, whose apartments were more oclious, in some respects, 
than Mrs. Bugsby’s own. “ Was there ever such devil’s own luck! 
Mrs. GJ It’s only a fortnight ago as I read in the S'vsse.r 
Advertiser the (loath of Miss Barkham, of Barkhambury, Tunljridgi! 
Weils, and, thinks I, there’s a spoke in your wheel, you stuck-up 
little old Duchess, with your oussed airs and impudence. And she 
ain’t put her card up three days; and look yere, yere’s two carriages, 
two maids, tliree children, one of them wrapped up in a Hinjar 
shawl—mail hout a livery,—looks like a foring cove, I think—lady 
in satin pelisse, and of course they go to the Duchess, be hanged to 
her! Of course it’s our luck, nothing ever was like our luck. I’m 
blowcd if I don’t put a pistol to my ’ead, and end it, Mrs. G. 

s n 
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There they go in—three, four, six, seven on ’em, and the man. 
That’s the precious child’s physic I suppose he’s a-caiTyin’ in the 
basket. Just look at the luggage. I say ! There’s a bloody hand 
on the jfirst carriage. It’s a baronet, is it ? I ’ope your ladyship’s 
very well; and I ’ope Sir John will soon be down yere to join his 
family.” Mr. Gawler makes sarcastic bows over the card in his 
bow-window whilst making this speech. The little Gawlers rush 
on to the drawing-room verandah themselves to examine the new 
arrivals. 

This is Miss Honeyman’s ? ” asks the gentleman designated by 
Mr. Gawler as “ the foring cove,” and hands in a card on which the 
words, ^^Miss Honeyman, 110 Steyne Gardens.—J. Goodenough,” 
are written in that celebrated physician’s handwriting. We want 
fife betrooms, six bets, two or dree sitting-rooms. Have you got 
dese 1 ” 

‘'Will you speak to my mistressT’ says Hannah. And if it 
is a fact that Miss Honeyman does happen to be in the front parlour 
looking at the carriages, what harm is there in the circumstance, 
pray ? Is not Gawler lookiiig, and the people next door ^ Are not 
lialf-a-dozen little boys already gathered in the street (as if they 
started up out of the trap-doors for the coals), and the nursery¬ 
maids in the stunted little garden, are they not looking through the 
bars of the squared “Please to sj^eak to mistress,” says Hannab, 
opening the parlour door, and with a curtsey, “ A gentleman about 
tlie apartments, mum.” 

“Eife betrooms,” says the man, entering, “six bets, two or dree 
sitting-rooms'? We gome from Doctor Goodenough.” 

“Are the apartments for you, sirl” says the little Duchess, 
looking up at the largo gentleman. 

“ For my Lady,” answers the man. 

“Had you not better take off your hat'?” asks the Duchess, 
pointing out of one of her little mittens to “the foring cove’s” 
beaver, whicli he had neglected to remove. 

The man grins, and takes off' the liat. “I beck your bardon, 
ma’am,” says he. “Have you fife betrooms?” &c. The Doctor 
has cured the German of an illness, as well as his employers, and 
especially recommended Miss Honeyman to Mr. Kuhn. 

“I have that number of apartments. My servant will show 
them to you,” And she walks back with great state to her cliair 
by the window, and resumes her station and work there. 

Mr. Kuhn reports to his mistress, who descends to inspect the 
apartments, accompanied through them by Hannah. The rooms 
are pronounced to be exceedingly neat and pleasant, and exae.tly 
what are wanted for the family. The baggage is forthwith ordered 
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to be brought from the carriages. The little invalid, wrapped in 
his shawl, is brought upstairs by the aftbetiouate Mr. Kuhn, who 
carries him as gently as if he had been bred all hi.s life to nurse 
babies. The smiling Sally (the Sally for the time being happens 
to be a very fresh, pink-checked, pretty little Sally) emerges frojii 
the kitchen, and introduces the young ladies, the governess, the 
maids, to their apartments. The eldest, a slim black-haired young 
lass of thirteen, frisks about the rooms, looks at all the pictures", 
runs in and out of the verandah, tries the piano, and hursts out 
laughing at its wheezy jingle (it had been jxmr Emma’s piano, 
bought for her on her seventeenth birthday, three weeks before slie 
ran aw.ay with the ensign; her music is still in the stand by it; 
the Eev. Cliarlcs Hnnoyman has warbled sacred melodies over it, 
and Miss Honcyman considers it a delightful instrument), kisses her 
languid little brother laid on the sofa, and performs a, Iiimdred 
gay and agile motions suited to her age. 

“ Oh, what a piano ! Why, it is a.s cracked as Miss (Juigley’s 
voice! ” 

“My dear!” says mamma. The little languid hoy bursts out 
into a jolly laugh. 

“ What funny pictures, mamma ! Action with Count de Grasse,; 
the Death of General Wolfe; a portrait of an officer, an old officer 
in blue, hke grandpapa; Brascuosc College, Oxford : what a funny 
name! ” 

At the idea of Braseno-se Oollcgc, another laugh eoincs from the 
invalid. “ I suijposc they’ve all got //m.w xo.svs there,” he says; 
and he explodes at this joke. The poor litth' laugh ends in a cough, 
and mamma’s travelling-basket, which contains everything, iirodueea 
a bottle of syrup, labelled “ Master A. Hewcomc. A teaspoouful to 
be taken when the cough is troublesome.” 

“Oh, the delightful sea! the blue, the fresh, the ever free,” 
sings the young lady, with a slnake. (I suppose the maritime song 
from which she quoted was just written at this time.) “ How much 
better this is than going home and seeing those horrid factories and 
chimneys 1 I love Doctor Goodenough for sending us here. What 
a sweet house it i.s! Everybody is happy in it; even Miss Quigley 
is happy, mamma. What nice rooms! What pretty chintz! 
What a—oh, what a—comfortable sofa!” and slic falls'down on 
the sofa, which, truth to say, was tlie Rev. Clmrhss Honeyman’s 
luxurious sofa from Oxford, presented to him by young Downy of 
Ghristchuroh, when that gentleman commoner was eliminated from 
the University. 

“ The person of the house,” mamma says, “ hardly comes uj> 
to Doctor Goodenough’s description of her. He says he re- 
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members her a pretty little woman when her hither was his private 
tutor.” 

She has grown very much since,” says the girl. And an ex¬ 
plosion takes place from the sofa, where the little man is always 
ready to laugh at any joke, or any tiling like a joke, uttered by 
himself or by any of his family or friends. As for Doctor Good- 
enough, he says laughing has saved that l)oy’s life. 

She looks quite like a maid,” continues the lady. “ She has 
hard hands, and she called me mum always. I was quite disap¬ 
pointed in her.” And she subsides into a novel, with many of 
which kind of works, and with other volumes, and with workboxes, 
and with wonderful inkstands, |)ortfolios, portable days of the month, 
scent-bottles, scissor-cases, gilt miniature easels displaying portraits, 
and countless gimcracks of travel, the rapid Kuhn has covered the 
tables in the twinkling of an eye. 

The person supposed to be the landlady enters the room at this 
juncture, and the lady rises to receive her. The little wag on the 
sohi puts his arm round his sister’s neck, and whispers, I say, 
Eth, isn’t she a pretty girl *? I shall write to Doctor Goodenough 
and tell him how much she’s Convulsions follow this 

sally, to the surprise of Hannalg who says, ‘‘ Pooty little’ dear !—- 
what time will he have his dinner, mum ” 

“ Thank you, Miss Honeyrnan, at two o’clock,” says the lady, 
with a bow of her liead. “ There is a clergyman of your name in 
London; is ho a relation ^ ” The lady in her turn is astonished, 
for the tall person breaks out into a grin, and says, ‘‘ Law, mum, 
you’re speakin’ of Master Charles. He’s in London.” 

“ Indeed !—of Master Charles 1 ” 

‘^And you take me for missis, mum. I beg your pardon, 
mum,” cries Hannah. The invalid hits his sister in the side with 
a weak little fist. If laughter can cure, Salva est res, Doctor 
Goodenough’s patient is safe. “ Master Charles is missis’s brother, 
mum. I’ve got no hrother, mum-—never had no l)rother. Only 
one son, who’s in the Police, mum, thank yon. And law bless me, 
I was going to forget! If you |)lease, mum, missis says, if you are 
quite rested, she will pay her duty to you, mum.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” says the lady, rather stiffly ; and, taking this for 
an acceptance of her mistress’s visit, Hannah retires. 

‘‘ This Miss Honeyrnan seems to be a great personage,” says 
the lady. *^If people let lodgings, why do they give themselves 
sucli airs ? ” 

We never saw Monsieur de Boigne at Boulogne, mamma,” inter¬ 
poses the girl, 

“Monsieur de Boigne, my <Iear Etliel! Monsitair de Boigne is 
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very well; hut—” Here the door opens, and in a large cap 
bristling with ribands, with her best chestnut front, and her best 
black silk gown, on which her gold watch shines very splendidly, 
little Miss Honeyman makes her appearance, with a dignified curtsey 
to her lodger. 

That lady vouchsafes a very sliglit inclination of the hccad indeed, 
which she repeats when Miss Honeyman says, “ I am glad to hear 
yom- Ladyship is pleased with the apartments.” 

“ Yes, they will do very well, thank you,” answers the latter 
person gravely. 

“ And they have such a beautiful view of the sea ! ” cries Etliel. 

“ As if all the houses hadn’t a view of the sea, Ethel! The 
price has been arranged, I think? My servants will require a 
comfortable rooili to dine in—by themselves, ma’am, if you please. 
My governess and the younger children will dine together. My 
daughter dines with me—and" my little boy’s dinner will be ready 
at two o’clock precisely, if you please. It is now near one.” 

“Ami to understand-?” interposed Miss Honeyman. 

“ Oh ! I have no doubt we shall umlcrstimd each otl'ier, ma’am,” 
cried Lady Ann Hewcomo (whose noble presence the aeute reader 
has no doubt ere this divined and sainted). “Doctor Goodcnoiigh 
has.given mo a most satisfiudory account of you—more satisfactoiy 
perhaps than—than you are aware of.” ' Perhaps La<ly Ami’s 
sentence was not going to end in a very satisfactory way for Miss 
Honeyman; but, awed by a peculiar look of resolution in Ihe 
little lady, ber lodger of an hour paused in whatever oflensivo 
remark she might have been about to make. “ It is as well that 
I at last have the pleasure of seeing yon, that I may state wluit I 
want, and that we may, as you say, niulerstand each other. Break¬ 
fast and tea, if you please, will be. served in the same manner as 
dinner. And you will have the kindness to order fresh milk evei-y 
morning for my little hoy—ass’s milk—Dwitor Gnodeiiongh has 
ordered ass’s milk. Anything further I want I will communicate 
through the person wlio spoke to you--Kulin, Mr. Kuliu—and 
that will do.” 

A heavy shower of rain was descciiding at this uioiiK'nt, and 
little Miss Honeyniaiij looking' at her lodgeTj who had sat down and 
taken up her book, said, ‘‘Have your Ladysliip's servants iinT)acked 
your “trunks” 

“What on earth, madam, Iiave ymv—has that to do with the 
question 1 ” 

“They will be put to the trouble of packing again, T fear. I 
cannot provider-three times five are fifteen—li tpam s(‘])arate meals 
for seven persons—besides those of my own family. If your 
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seryants cannot eat with mine, or in my kitchen, they and their 
mistress must go elsewhere. And the sooner tlie better, madam, 
the sooner the better! ” says Miss Honeyman, trembling with in¬ 
dignation, and sitting down in a chair, spreading her silks. 

Do you know who I am ? ” asks Lady Ann, rising. 

“Perfectly well, madam,’’ says the other. “And had I known, 
you should never have come into my house, that’s more.” 

“ Madam! ” cries the lady, on which the poor little invalid, 
scared and nervous, and hungry for his dinner, began to cry from 
his sofa. 

“ It will be a pity that tlie dear little boy sliould be disturbed. 
Dear little child, I have often heard of him, and of you, miss,” 
says the little householder, rising. “ I will get you some dinner, 
my dear, for Clive’s sake. And meanwhile youf Ladyship will 
have the kindness to seek for some other apartments—for not a bit 
shall my fire cook for any one else of your company.” And with 
this the indignant little landlady sailed out of the room. 

“ Gracious goodness 1 AVho is the woman” cries Lady Ann. 
“ I never was so insulted in my life.” 

“ 0 mamma, it was yoti began ! ” says downright Etliel. “ That 
is- liush, Alfred dear ! Hush, my darling ! ’’ 

“ Oh, it was mamma began ! I’m so hungry ! I’m so hungry ! ” 
howled the little man on the sohr—or off it rather—for he was now 
down on the ground, kicking away the shawls which enveloped him. 

“What is it, my boy ^ What is it, my blessed darling'? You 
shfill have your dinner! Give her all, Ethel. There are the keys 
of niy desk—there’s ray watch—there are my rings. Let her take 
my all. The monster! the child must live ! It can’t go away in 
such a storm as this. Give me a cloak, a parasol, anything—I’ll 
go forth and get a lodging. I’ll beg my bread from house to house 
—if this fieud refuses me. Eat the biscuits, dear ! A little of the 
syrup, Alfred darling; it’s very nice, love! and come to your old 
mothex’—your poor old motlier.” 

Alfred roared out, ^'No-™it’s not n—ice; it’s n—a—a—asty! 
I won’t have syrup. I tijill have dinner.” Tlie mother, whose 
embi'aces the child re]idled with infantine kicks, plunged madly at 
the bells, rang them all four vehemently, and ran downstairs to¬ 
wards the parlour, wlience Miss Honeyman was issuing. 

The good lady had not at first km.)wn tlie mimes of her lodgers, 
but had taken them in willingly enough cm Docitor Goodenough’s 
I'ecommendation. And it was not until one of the nurses entrusted 
with the care of Master Alfred’s dimun informed Miss Honeyman 
ol the name of her guest, that she knew she was entertaining Lady 
Ann Hewcome j and that the pretty girl was the fair Miss Ethel; 
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the little sick boy, the little Alfred of whom his cousin spoke, and 
of whom Olive had made a hundred little drawings in his rude way, 
as he drew everybody. Then bidding Sally run off to St. James’s 
Street for a chicken-—she saw it put on the spit, and prepared a 
bread sauce, and composed a batter-pudding as she only knew how 
to make batter-puddings-™-then she went to array herself in her 
best clothes, as we have seen,—as we have heard rather (Goodness 
forbid that wo should see Miss Honeyman arraying herself, or pene¬ 
trate that chaste mystery, her toilette !)—then she came to wait 
upon Lady Ann, not a little flurried as to the result of that cpieer 
interview—then she whisked out of the drawing-room, as before 
has been shown; and, finding the chicken roasted to a turn, tlie 
napkin and tray ready spread by Hannah the neat-handed, she was 
bearing them up to the little patient when the frantic parent met 
her on the stair. 

‘Ms it—is it for my child?” cried Lady Ann, reeling against 
the banister. 

“Yes, it’s for the child,” says Miss Honeyman, tossing up her 
head. “ But nobody else has anything in the liouse.” 

“God bless you—God bless you! A mother’s hi—1—essings 
go with you,” gurgled the lady, who was not, it must l)e confessed, 
a woman of strong moral character. 

It was good to see the little man eating tlui fowl. Ethel, who 
had never cut anything in her young existence, ('xcept lier iingca-s 
now and then with her brother’s and her governess’s peid<niv('s, 
bethought her of asking Miss Honeyman to <‘arve tlie chiclum. 
Lady Ann, with clasped hands and streaming eyes, sat looking on 
at the ravishing scene. 

“ Why did you not let us know you were Clive’s aunt ? ” Ethel 
asked, putting out her hand. The old lady took hers vtu*y kindly, 
and said, “Because you didn’t give me time,- and do you love 
Clive, my dear ? ” 

The reconciliation between Mass H()neyman and her lodger was 
perfect. Lady Ann wrote a (juirci of note-paper off to Sir Brian 
for that day’s post—only slie was too late, as sh(‘. always was. 
Mr. IGihn perfeedty (lelighted Miss Honeyman that, ('vaning ])y his 
droll sayings, jokes, and promin(*.ia.tion, a,ml by his praisi's of Master 
Glive, as he called him. He lived out of the hous(‘, did {vveaything 
for everybody, was never out of tlie way when wantcal and mumr 
in the way when not wanted. Ere long Miss Honeyman got out 
a bottle of the famous Madeira whieh Iier Goloriel sent her, and 
treated him to a glass in lier own room. Kuhn sniacked his lips, 
and held out the glass again. Tlie rogue knew good wine. 
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^ CHAPTER X 

ETHEL AND HER RELATIONS 

F or foiir-and-twenty successive hours Lady Ann Xewcome was 
perfectly in raptures with her new lodgings, and every person 
and thing which they contained. The drawing-rooms were 
fitted with the greatest taste; the dinner was exquisite. Were 
there ever such delicious veal-cutlets, such verdant French beans ? 
^‘Why do we have those odious French cooks, my dear, with their 
shocking principles—the principles of all Frenchmen are sliocking— 
and the dreadful bills they bring us in; and their (ionsequential airs 
and gracesi I am determined to part with Brignol I have 
written to your fiither this evening to give Brignol warning. When 
did he ever give us veal-cutlets ^ What can be nicer ^ ” 

^'Indeed they were very good,” said Miss Ethel, who had 
mutton five times a week at one o’clock. am so glad you 
like the house, and Clive, and Miss Honeyman.” 

'^Likc her! the dear little old woman. I feel as if she had 
been my friend all my life ! I feel quite drawn towards her. What 
a wonderful coincidence that Dr. Groodenougli should direct us to 
this very house! I have written to your father about it. And to 
think that I should have wxitten to Clive at this very house, and 
quite forgotten Miss Honey man’s name—and such an odd name 
too. I forget everything, everything! You know I forgot your 
Aunt Louisa’s husband’s name j and when I was godmother to her 
baby, and the clergyman said, ‘What is the infant’s namer I 
said, ‘ Really I forget.’ And so I did He was a London clergy- 
man, but I forget at wliat church. Suppose it should be this 
very Mr. Honeyman 1 It may have been, you know; and then the 
coincidence would be still more droll. That tall, old, nicedooking 
respectable person, with a mark on her nose, the housekeeper— 
what is her name?—seems a most invaluable person. I think I 
shall ask her to come to us. I am sure she would save me I don’t 
know how much money every week; and I am certain Mrs. Trotter 
IS making a fortune by us. I shall write to your papa, and ask 
him permission to ask this person.” Ethel’s mother was constantly 
falling in love with her new acquaintances; their men-servants and 
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o maid-servants, their horses and ponies, and the visitor within 

^heir gates. She would ask strangers to Heweome, hug and embrace 
^ ^hein on Sunday; not speak to them on Monday; and on Tuesday 
O ^behave so rudely to them, that they -were gone before A¥ednesday. 
cCvHer daughter had had so many governesses—all darlings during 
■^the first week, and monsters afterwards—that the poor child pos- 
^ sessed none of the accomplishments of her age. She could not 
play on the piano ; she could not speak French well; she could not 
f tell you when gunpowder was invented; she had not the faintest 
^idea of the date of the Noi'man Conquest, or whether the earth 
^Hvent round the sun, or v?’ce versct She did not know the number 
of counties in England, Scotland, and Wales, let alone Ireland; she 

r did not know the difierence between latitude and longitude. She 
had had so many governesses : their accounts diftered; poor Ethel 
nwas bewildered by a multiplicity of teachers, and thought herself 
^a monster of ignorance. They gave her a book at a Sunday School, 
and little girls of eight years old answered questions of which she 
^ knew nothing. The place swam before her. She could not see 
the sun shining on their fair liaxen heads a,nd pretty fat^es. The 
P’ rosy little children holding up their eager hands, and crying out 
of the answer to this question and that, seemed iiKxiking her. She 
^ seemed to read in the book, “ 0 Ethel, you dunce, dunce, dunce! ” 
T She went home silent in tlie carriage, and burst into bitter tears 
^on her bed. Naturally a haughty girl of the highest spirit, resolute 
3 and imperious, this little visit to the parish school tauglit Ethel 
^ lessons more valuable than ever so much arithmetic and geography. 
^ —Clive has told me a story of her in her youth, wlii(‘h, |)erlKips, 
£ may apply to some others of the youthful female aristocracy. She 
^ used to walk, with other select young ladies and gentlemen, their 
^ nurses and governesses, in a certain rc'served plot of ground railed . 
^ off from Hyde Paxk, whereof some of the lucky dwellers in the 
^ neighbourhood of Apsley House have a key. In this garden, at 
"" the age of nine or thereabout, slie had contra(‘ted an intimate 
friendship with the Lord Hercules OTtyan, as every one of uiy 
gentle readers knows, one of tlic sons of the Marquis of Bally- 
^ shannon. The Lord Hercules was a year younger than Miss Ethel 
^ Newcome, which may ac^count for the passion which grew up between 
*3 these young persons; it being a |)r(>vision in nature that a hoy 
^ always fidls in love with a girl older than himself, or- rather, 

3 perhaps, that a girl bestows lier affections on a, little l)oy, who 
I submits to receive them. 

1:2 One day Sir Brian Newcome announced his intention to go to 
V Newcome that very morning, taking his fatnily, and of cotirse Ethel, 
with him. She waS iuconsolahie. What will Lord Hercules do 
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when he finds I am gone 1 ’’ she asked of her nurse. The nurse, 
endeavouring to soothe her, said, “ Perhaps his Lordship would 
know nothing about the circumstance.” He will,” said Miss 
Ethel—“Ae’ZZ read it in the newspaperJ^ My Lord Hercules, 
it is to be hoped, strangled this infant passion in the cradle ; 

having long since married Isabella, only daughter of-G-rains, 

Esquire, of Drayton, Windsor, a partner in the great brewery of 
Poker & Co. 

When Ethel was thirteen years old, she had grown to be such 
a tall girl, that she overtopped her companions by a head or more, 
and morally perhaps, also, felt liersclf too tall for their society. 
‘‘ Pancy myself,” she thought, dressing a doll like Lily Putland, 
or wearing a pinafore like Lucy Tucker ! ” She did not care for 
their sports. She could not walk with them : it seemed as if every 
one stared; nor dance with them at the academy - nor attend the 
Oours de Littdrature Dniversclle et de Science Comprehensive of 
the professor then the mode—the smallest girls took her up in the 
class. She was bewildered by the multitude of things tliey bade 
her learn. At the youthful little assemblies of licr sex, when, under 
the guidance of their respected governesses, the girls came to tea at 
six o’clock, dancing, charades, and so forth, Ethel herded not with 
the children of her own age, nor yet with the teachers who sit apart 
at these assemblies, imparting to eacjh other their little wrongs; but 
Ethel romped with the little (;hildren~™thc rosy little trots—and 
took them on her knees, and told them a thousand stories. By 
these she was adored, and loved like a mother almost, for as swdi 
the hearty, kindly girl sliowed lierself to them ; but at home she 
was alone, faro'mke, and intractable, and did battle with the govei'- 
nesses, and overcame them one after another. I break tlic promise 
. of a former page, and am obliged to describe the youthful days of 
more than one person who is to take a share in this story. Hot 
always doth the writer know whither the divine Muse leadeth him. 
But of this be sure—she is as inexorable as Truth. Wc must tell 
our talc as slie imparts it to us, and go on or turn aside at her 
bidding. 

Plere she ordains that we sliould speak of other nKimbers of 
this family, whose history we clironiele, and it liehoves us to say a 
word regarding tini Ka,rl ofKew, tlie bead of the noble house into 
which Sir Brian H(uveom(^ had inarried. 

When we read in th(‘. fiiiry stories that the King and (Jueon, 
who lived once npon a time, l)nild a (uistlc of steel, defended by 
moats and sentinels innumerable, in wliicli they place their darling 
only child, the Piince or Princess, whose birth has blessed them 
after so many years of marriage, and whose christening feast has 
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been interrupted by tlie cantankerous bumour of tliat notorious old 
fairy who always persists in coming, although she has not received 
any invitation, to the baptismal ceremony : when Prince Prettymaii 
is locked up in the steel tower, provided only with the most whole¬ 
some food, the most edifying educational works, and the most vener¬ 
able old tutor to instruct and to bore him, we know, as a matter 
of course, that the steel bolts and brazen bars will one day be of 
no avail, the old tutor will go oh* in a doze, and the moats and 
drawbridges will either be passed by his Royal Highness’s implacable 
enemies, or crossed by the young scapegrace himself, who is deter¬ 
mined to outwit his guardians, and sec the wicked world. The old 
King and Queen always come in and find the chambers empty, the 
saucy heir-apparent flown, the porters and sentinels drunk, the 
ancient tutor asleep; they tear their venerable wigs in anguish, 
they kick the major-domo downstairs, they turn the duenna out 
of doors—the toothless old dragon ! There is no resisting fate. 
The Princess will sli]) out of window by the rope-ladder; the Prince 
will be off to pursue his i)lcasures, and sow his wihl oats at the 
appointed season. How many of our English princes have been 
coddled at home by their fond ])a])as and mammas, walled up in 
inaccessible castles, with a tutor and a library, guarded by coi'dons 
of sentinels, sermoners, old aunts,, old women from the worhI without, 
and have nevertheless escaped from all tliese gviardiaTis, and astonislied 
the world by tlieir extravagance and tlieir frolics! What a wild 
rogue was that Prince Harry, son of the austere sovereign who 
robbed Rhdaard the Se(iond of his (n'own,—the youth wlio took 
purses on Gadshill, frecpientcd Eastt*heap taverns with Colonel 
Palstaff* and worse company, and ])oxed Chief-Justice Gascoigne’s 
ears ! What must have been tlie venerable Queen Charlotte’s state 
of mind when slie heard of the courses of bea.utifnl young 
Prince; of his punting at gaming-tables ; of his dealings with horse- 
jockeys; of his awful doings witli Perdital Besides instances taken 
from our Royal Family, (iould we not draw examples from our 
respected nobility I There was that young Lord Warwick, Mr. 
Addison’s stepson. Wc know that his mother was severe, and his 
stepfather a most eloquent moralist, yet the young gentleman’s 
career was sliocking, positively sho(!king. He. boxed ihc watch ; 
he fuddled himself at taverns ; he was no bettc^r than a- Moluxk. 
The chronicles of* that day contain ae,counts of many a mad |)nmk 
which he played, as we have legends of a still (iarlitu' date of the 
lawless freaks of the wild Primic and Poins. Oiir people liave never 
looked very unkindly on these frolics. A yonng nobleman, fnll of 
life and spirits, generous of his money, jovial in his humour, ready 
with his sword, frank, handsome, prodigal, courageous, always finds 
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favour. Young Scapegrace rides a steeplechase or heats a bargeman, 
and the crowd applauds him. Sages and seniors shake their heads, 
and look at him not unkindly; even stem old female moralists are 
disarmed at the sight of youth, and gallantry, and beauty I know 
very well that Charles Surface is a sad dog, and Tom Jones no 
better than he should be; but, in spite of such critics as Doctor 
Johnson and Colonel Newcome, most of us have a sneaking regard 
for honest Tom, and hope Sophia will be happy, and Tom will end 
well at last. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the young Earl of Kew came upon 
the town, which speedily rang with the feats of his Lordship. He 
began life time enough to enjoy certain pleasures from whieli our 
young aristocracy of the present day seem, alas ! to be cut off. So 
much more peaceable and polished do we grow, so much does the 
spirit of the age appear to equalise all ranks; so strongly has the 
good sense of society, to wliich, in the end, gentlemen of the vei*y 
highest flxshion must bow, put its veto upon practices and amuse¬ 
ments with which our fxthers were ffuniliar. At that time the 
Sunday newspapers contained many and many exciting reports of 
boxing-matches. Bruising was considered a fine manly old English 
custom. Boys at public schools fondly perused histories of the 
noble >science, from the redoubtable days of Broughton and Sla.ck, 
to the heroic times of Dutch Sam and the Came Chicken. Young 
gentlemen went eagerly to Moulsey to see the Slasher pun(‘.h the 
Pet’s iiead, or the Hegro beat the Jew’s nose to a jelly. The island 
rang, as yet, with the tooting horns and rattling teams of mail- 
coaches ; a gay sight was the road in merry England in those days, 
before steam-engines arose and Hung its hostelry and chivalry over. 
To travel in coaches, to drive coaclies, to know (ioachmen and 
guards, to he familiar with inns along tlio road, to laugh with the 
jolly hostess in the l)ar, to chuck the pretty chamhermaid under 
the chin, wore the delight of men who were young not very long 
ago. The Road was an institution, the Ring was an institution. 
Men rallied round them, and, not witliout a kind conservatism, 
expatiated upon the benefits with wdiich they endowed the country, 
and the evils which would o(‘.cur when they should l)e no more 
decay of English spirit, decay of manly ])lu(^k, ruin of the breed of 
liorses, and so forth, and so forth. To give and take a black eye 
was not unusual nor derogatory in a gentleman; to ilrive a stage¬ 
coach the enjoyment, the emulation of generous youth. Is there 
any young fellow of the present time who aspires to take the place 
of a stoker^ You see occasionally in Hyde Park one dismal old 
drag with a lonely driver. Where are you, charioteers'! Where 
are you, 0 rattling “ Quicksilver,” 0 swift “ Defiance ” 1 You are 
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passed by racers stronger and swifter than yon. Your lamps are 
out, and the music of your horns has died a,way. 

Just at the ending of that old time, Lord Kew’s life began. 
That kindly middle-aged gentleman whom liis (jounty knows; that 
good landlord, and friend of all his tenantry round about; tliat 
builder of churches, and indehitigable visitor of schools ; that writer 
of letters to the farmers of his shire, so full of sense and benevo¬ 
lence; who wins prizes at agricultural shows, and even lectures 
at county-town institutes in his modest, ])leasant way, was the 
wild young Lord Kew of a quarter of a century back; who kei)t 
racehorses, patronised boxers, fought a duel, thrashed a Lile- 
Guardsman, gambled furiously at Crockford’s, and did who knows 
what besides. 

His mother, a devout lady, nursed her son and his property 
carefully during the young geutlemaifs minority : keeping him and 
his younger brother away from all mischief, under the eyes of the 
most careful pastors and masters. She learnt Latin with the 
boys, she taught them to play on the piano; she enraged old 
Lady Kew, the children’s grandmother, who proi)hesied tliat her 
daughter-in-law would make milksops of her sons, to whom the 
oh', lady was never reconciled until after my Lord’s entry at 
Christchurch, where he began to distinguish himself very soon 
after his first term. He drove tandems, kept hunters, gave dinners, 
scandalised the Dean, screwed up the tutor’s dooi*, and agonised 
his mother at home by his lawless proceedings. He (jnitted the 
University, after a very brief sojourn at that seat of learning. It 
may be the Oxford authorities requested Ins Lordsliip to retire: let 
bygones be bygones. His youthful son, the iiresent Lord Walham, 
is now at Christchurch, reading with the greatest assiduity. I^ct 
us not be too particular in narrating his father’s imedifying frolicjs 
of a quarter of a century ago. 

Old Lady Kew, who, in conjunction with Mrs. New(‘ome, had 
made the marriage between Mr. Brian Ncw<‘ome and her daugliter, 
always despised her son-in-law ; and being a fraad<, open person, 
uttering her mind always, took little pains to conceal her opinion 
regarding him or any other individual. “Sir Brian New(H)me,” 
she would say, “is one of the most stupid and resiiectable of men; 
Ann is clever, but lias not a grain of common sense. They make 
a very well-assorted couple. Her fliglitiness would have driven 
any man crazy who had an opinion of his own. She would have 
ruined any poor man of lier own rank; as it is, I liavo given her a 
husband exactly suited for her. He pays the bills, does not see 
how absurd she is, keeps order in the establishment, and (checks 
her follies. She wanted to marry her cousin, Tom Poyntz, when 
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tliey were both very yoimg, and proposed to die of a broken heart 
when I arranged her match with Mr. Newcome. A broken fiddle¬ 
stick !—she would have ruined Tom Poyntz in a year, and has no 
more idea of the cost of a leg of mutton than I have of algebra.” 

The Countess of Kew loved Brighton, and preferred living there 
even at the season when Londoners find such especial charms in 
their own city. ‘^London after Easter,” tlie old lady said, “was 
intolerable. Pleasure then becomes a business so oppressive that 
all good company is destroyed by it. Half the men are sick with 
the feasts which they eat day after day. Tlie women are thinking 
of the half-dozen parties they have to go to in the course of the 
night. The young girls are thinking of their partners and their 
toilettes. Intimacy becomes impossible, and (jiiiet enjoyment of 
life. On the other hand, the ci'owd of bourgeois has not invaded 
Brighton. The drive is not blocked up by flys full of stockbrokers^ 
wives and children; and you can take the air in your cliair upon 
the Chain-pier vdthout being stilled by the cigars of the odious 
shopboys from London.” So Lady Kew’s name was usually 
amongst the earliest which the Brighton newspapers recorded 
amongst the arrivals. 

^ Her only unmarried daughter, Lady Julia, lived with her Lady¬ 
ship. Poor Lady Julia had suffered early from a spine diseiise, 
which had kept her for many years to her coucln Being always 
at home, and under her mother’s eyes, she was the old lady’s victim, 
her pincushion, into which Lady Kew plunged a hundred little 
points of sarcasm daily. As children are sometimes brought before 
magistrates, and their poor little backs and shoulders laid bare, 
covered with bruises and lashes whicli brutal parents have infiictecb 
so, I dare say, if there liad been any tribunal or judge before whom 
this poor patient lady’s heart could liave beei/ exposed, it would 
have been found scarred a,11 over witli numl)eiiess ancient wounds, 
and bleeding from yesterday’s castigation. Old Lady Kew’s tongue 
was a dreadful thong, which made numbers of people wince. &ic 
was not altogether cruel, l)ut she knew the dexterity with wiiich 
she wielded her lash, and liked to exercise it. Poor Lady Julia 
was always at hand, when her mother was minded to try her 
powers. 

Lady Kew had just made herself comfortable at Brighton, when 
her little grandson’s illness brouglit Lady Ann ISrew(‘.omc and her 
fimiily down to the sea. Lady Kew w^as almost s(‘.a,red back to 
Lomlon again, or blown over the water to l)iei)iK% She had never 
had the measles. “Wliy did not Ann carry the child to some 
other place? Julia, you will on no acicount go and see that little 
pestiferous swarm of Kewa^omes, unless you want to send me out 
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of tlie world—which I dare say you do, for I am a dreadful plague 
to you, I know, and iny death would be a release to you.^’ 

‘‘You see Doctor H., who visits the child every day,’’ cries poor 
Pincushion; “ you are not afraid when ho comes.” 

“Doctor H. ? Doctor H. comes to cure me, or to tell me the 
news, or to flatter me, or to feel my pulse and to protend to pre¬ 
scribe, or to take his guinea; of course Dot;tor H. must go to see 
all sorts of people in all sorts of diseases. You would not have me 
be such a brute as to order him not to attend my own grandson 
I forbid you to go to Ann’s house. You will send one of the men 
every day to inquire. Let the groom go—yes, Charles—^he will 
not go into the house. He will ring the bell and wait outside. 
He had better ring the bell at tlic area—I suppose there is an 
area—and speak to the servants through the bars, and bring us 
word how Alfred is.” Poor Pincushion felt fresh comiumctions; 
she had met the children, and kissed the baby, and lield kind 
Ethel’s hand in hers that day, as she was out in her chair. There 
was no use, however, to mak(i this confession. Is she the only good 
woman or man of whom domestic tyranny has made a. hypocrite ? 

Charles, the groom, brings back perfectly favourable reports of 
Master Alfred’s health that day, which Doctor IL, in the course 
of liis visit, confirais. The child is getting well rai)idly; eating 
like a little ogre. His cousin Lord Kcw has been to see him. He 
is the kindest of men. Lord Kew; he brought the little man 
“Tom and Jerry” witli the pictures. Tlie boy is delighted with 
the pictures. 

“Why has not Kew come to sec me'? When did he come'? 
Write him a note, and send for him instantly, Julia. Did you 
know he was here *? ” 

Julia says that she had but that moment read in the Brigiiton 
papers the arrival of the Earl of Kew and the Honourable J. Belsize 
at the “Albion.” 

“I am sure they are here for some miscliief;” cries the old 
lady, delighted. “ Whenever Kew and Jack Belsize are together, I 
know there is some wickedness ] banning. What do you know, 
Doctor'? I see by your face you know something. Do'tell it me, 
that I may write it to his odious psalm-singing mother.” 

Doctor H.’s face does indeed wear a knowing look. He 
simpers and says, “ I did see Lord Kew driving this morning, flrst 
with the Honourable Mr. Belsize, and afterwards ’’—here lie glanc.es 
towards Lady Julia, a,s if to say, “Before an unmarried lady, I do 
not like to tell your Ladyship with whom I saw Lord Kew driving, 
after he had left the Plonoiirable Mr. Belsize, who went to play a 
match with Captain Huxtable at tennis.” 
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“Are you afraid to speak before JuliaT’ cries the elder lady. 
‘‘Why, bless my soul, she is forty years old, and has heard 
everything that can be heard. Tell me about Kew this instant, 
Doctor H.’’ 

The Doctor blandly acknowledges that Lord Kew had been 
driving Madame Pozzoprofondo, the famous contralto of the Italian 
Opera, in his phaeton for two hours, in the face of all Brighton. 

“Yes, Doctor,” interposes Lady Julia, blushing; “but Signor 
PozzoproWdo was in the carriage too—a—a—sitting behind with 
the groom. He was indeed, mamma.” 

“ Julia, vous n’etes qtt’imie bete,’^ says Lady Kew, shrugging her 
shoulders, and looking at her daughter from under her bushy black 
eyebrows. Her Ladyship, a sister of the late lamented Marquis of 
Steyne, possessed no small share of the wit and intelligence, and 
a considerable resemblanc^e to the features of that distinguished 
nobleman. 

Lady Kew bids her daughter take a pen and write:— Monsieur 
le Mauvais Sujet, —Gentlemen who wish to take the sea air in 
private, or to avoid their relations, had best go to other places than 
Brighton, where their names are printed in the newspapers. If you 
are not drowned in a pozzo-” 

“ Mamma ! ” interposes the secretary. 

cf —in a pozzo profondo, you will please come to dine with two 
old women at half-past seven. You may bring Mr. Bel size, and 
must tell us a hundred stories.—Yours, &c., L. Kew.” 

Julia wrote all the letter as her mother dictated it, save only 
one sentence, and the note was sealed and despatched to my Lord 
Kew, who came to dinner with Jack Belsize. Jack Belsize liked 
to dine with Lady Kew. He said “ she was an old dear, and the 
wickedest old woman in all England! ” and he liked to dine with 
Lady Julia, who was “ a poor suffering dear, and the best woman 
in all England.” Jack Belsize liked every one, and every one 
liked him. 

Two evenings afterwards the young men repeated their visit to 
Lady Kew, and this time Lord Kew was loud in praises of Ins 
cousins of the house of Newcome. 

“Hot of the eldest, Barnes, surely, my dear*?” cries Lady Kew. 

“No, confound him ! not Barnes.” 

“ No, d- it, not Barnes I beg your pardon, Lady Julia,” 

broke in Jack Belsize. “ I can get on with most men; but that 
little Barney is too odious a little snob.” 

“ A little what—Mr. Belsize 1 ” 

“A little snob, ma’am. I have no other word, though he is 
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your grandson. I never heard him say a good wd of any mortal 
soul, or do a kind action.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Belsize,” says the lady. 

“ But the others are capital. There is that little chap who has 
just had the measles—he’s a dear little brick. And as for Miss 
Ethel^-” 

“ Ethel is a trump, ma’am,” says Lord Kew, slapping his hand 
on his knee. 

“Ethel is a brick, and Alfred is a trump, I think you say,” 
remarks Lady Kew, nodding approval; “and Barnes is a snob. 
This is very satisfactory to know.” 

‘ We met the children out to-day,” cries the enthusiastic Kew, 
as I was driving Jack in the drag, and I got out and talked 
to ’em.” 

“Governess an uncommonly nice woman—oldish, but—I bog 
your pardon. Lady Julia,” cries the inopportune Jack Belsize—^ 

“ I’m always putting my foot in it.” 

“ Putting your foot into what 1 Go on, Kew.” 

“Well, we met the whole posse of children; and the little 
fellow w'anted a drive, and I said I would drive him and Ethel 
too, if she would come. Upon my word she is as jjrctty a girl i 
as you can see on a summer’s day. And the governess said ‘ No ’ 
of course. Governesses always do. But I said I was her imcl^ 
and Jack paid her such a fine compliment, that the young woman 
was mollified, and the children took theiz* seats beside me and 
Jack went behind.” ’ 

“ Where Monsieur Pozzoprofondo sits,—Jow.” 

“We drove on to the Downs, and w'e were nearly coming to 
grief. My horses are young, and when they get on the grass they 
are as if tlioy were mad. It was very wrong; I know it was.” 

^ ^ lash, intei’poses Jack. “He had neaz’ly broken all 

our necks.” 

“And my brother George would have been Loi-d Kew,” con¬ 
tinued the young Earl, with a qziiet smile. “What an escape for 
hirnj The horses ran away—ever so far—and I thought \lie 
carnage must upset. The poor little hoy, who has lost his pluck 
m the fever, began to cry; but tliat young girl, though she was 
as white as a sheet, never gave up for a moment, and sat in her 
place like a man. We met nothing, luckily; and I pulled the 
horses m after a mile or two, and I drove ’em into Brighton as 
quiet as if I had hecu driving a Iiearsc. And that little trump of 
an Ethel what do you think she said? She said, ‘I was not 
frightened but you must not tell mamma.’ My aunt, it appears 

was m a dreadful commotion—I ought to have thought of that.” 
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“Lady Ann is a ridiculous old dear. I beg your pardon. Lady 
Kewhere breaks in Jack the apologiser. 

“ There is a brother of Sir Brian Newcomc’s staying with them, 
Lord Kew proceeds; “ an East India Ooloneb—a very fine-looking 

“ Smokes awfully, row about it in the hotel. G'O on, Kew, 
beg your-” 

“This gentleman was on the look-out for us, it appears, lor 
when we came in sight he despatched a boy who was with him, 
running like a lamplighter, back to my aunt, to say all was well. 
And he took little Alfred out of tlie carriage, and then helped out 
Ethel, and said, ' My dear, you are too pretty to scold; but you 
have given us all a belle- 2 :>eur.' And then he made me and Jack 
a low bow, and stalked into the lodgings.” 

“I think you do deserve to be whipped, both of you,” cries 

Lady Kew. 

“ We went up and made our peace with my aunt, and were 
presented in form to the Colonel and his youthful cub.” 

“ As fine a fellow as ever I saw, and as fine a boy as ever I 
saw,” cries Jack Belsize. “ The young chap is a great hand at 
drawing—upon my life the best drawings I ever saw. And 
he was making a picture for little What-d’you-call-’em. And Miss 
Kewcome was looking over them. And Lady Ann pointed out 
the group to me, and said how pretty it was. She is uncommonly 
sentimental, you know, Lady Ann.” 

“ My daughter Ann is the greatest fool in the three kingdoms/ 
cried Lady Kew, looking fiercely over her spectacles. And Julia 
was instructed to write that night to her sister, and desire that Ethel 
should be sent to see her grandmother :—Ethel, who rebelled against 
the grandmother, and always fought on her Aunt Julia’s side, when 
the weaker was oppressed by the older and stronger lady. 
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CHAPTER XI 

AT MRS, RIDLEY\S 

S AINT PEDRO of Alcantara, as I have reaxl in a Life of St. 
Theresa, informed that devout lady that he had passed forty 
years of his life sleeping only an hour and a lialf each day ; 
his cell was hut four feet and a half long, so that he never lay 
down ; his pillow was a wooden log in the stone wall; he ate hut 
once in three days ; he was for three years in a convent of his order 
without knowing any one of his hrethren except hy the sound of 
their voices, for he never during this period took his eyes oil* the 
ground: he always walked harefoot, and was hut skin and Ijone 
when he died. The eating only once in three days, so he told his 
sister Saint, was hy no means impossihle, if you hegan the regiinen 
in your youth. To conquer sleep was the hardest of all austerities 
which he practised : I fancy the pious individual so employed, day 
after day, night after night, on his knees, or standing up in devout 
meditation in the cuphoard—his dwellingqdace; hareheade<l and 
harefooted, walking over rocks, hriars, nnid, sharp stones (picking 
out the very worst places, let us trust, with liis downcast eyes), 
under the hitter snow, or the drifting rain, or the scoreliing sun¬ 
shine—I fancy Saint Pedro of Alcantara., ami contrast him witli sucli 
a personage as the Incumhent of Lady Whittlesea’s (diapel, Mayfair. 

His hermitage is situated in Walpole Street, let us say, on the 
second floor of a quiet mansion, let out to hermits hy a nohlernan’s 
hutler, whose wife takes ca.rc of the lodgings. His cells consist of 
a refectory, a dormitory, and an adj'acent oratory where he keejrs 
his shower-hath and hoots—tlie pretty hoots trimly stretche<l on 
hoot-trees and blacked to a nicety (not varnished) hy the hoy who 
waits on him. The harefooted hnsiness may suit superstitions ages 
and gentlemen of Alcantara, hut does not hecomc Mhyfair and the 
nineteenth century. If Saint Pedro walked the ea.rth now' with Iris 
eyes to the ground he would know flishionahlc divines by the w^ay 
in which they were shod. Charles Honeyman’s is a sweet foot, I 
have no doubt as delicate and plump and rosy as the white liand, 
with its two rings, which he passes in impassioned moments through 
his slender flaxen liair 
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A sweet odour pervades liis sleeping apartment—not that 
peculiar and delicious fragrance with which the Saints of the Eonian 
Church are said to gratify the neighbourhood where they repose— 
but oils, redolent of the richest perfumes of Macassar, essences (ffoin 
Truehtt’s or Delcroix’s) into which a thousand flowers have expressed 
their sweetest breath, await his meek head on rising ; and infuse 
the pocket-handkerchief with which he dries and draws so many 
tears. For he cries a good deal in his sermons, to which the ladies 
about him contribute showers of sympatliy. 

By liis bedside are slippers lined with blue silk and worked of 
an ecclesiastical pattern, by some of the faithful who sit at his feet. 
They come to him in anonymous parcels; they come to him in silver 
paper; boys in buttons (pages who minister to female grace !) leave 
them at the door for tlie Rev. C. Honeyman, and slip away witliout 
a word. Purses are sent to him, penwipers, a portfolio with the 
Honeyman arms; yea, braces liave been known to reach him by the 
post (in his days of popularity); and flowers, and grapes, and jelly 
when he was ill, and throat comforters, and lozenges for his dear 
bronchitis. In one of his drawers is the rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead (when the yoimg curate 
quitted that parish for London duty), and on his hreakfast-tablc the 
silver teapot, once filled with sovereigns and presented by the same 
devotees. The devoteapot he has, but the sovereigns,' where are 
they ^ 

What a different life this is from our honest friend of Alcantara, 
wlio eats once in three days ! At one time, if Honeyman could 
have drunk tea three times in an evening, he might have had it. 
The glass on his cliimneypiece is crowded with invitations, not 
merely cards of ceremony (of which there arc plenty), but dear little 
confidential notes from sweet friends of his congregation. “Oh, 
dear Mr. Honeyman,” writes Blanche, “what a sermon that was! 
I cannot go to bed to-night without thanking you for it.” “ Do, 
do, dear Mr. Honeyman,” writes Beatrice, “lend me that delightfu], 
sermon. And can you come and drink tea with me and Selina, and 
my aunt 1 Papa and mamma, ditie out, but you know I am always 
your faithful Chesterfield Street,” And so on. He has all tiic 
domestic accomplishments: he plays on the violoncello; he sings a 
delicious second, not only in sacred but in secular music. He has a 
thousand anecdotes, laughable riddles, droll stories (of the ntmosfc 
correctness, you understand), with which he entertains females of 
all ages; suiting his conversation to stately matrons, deaf old 
dowagers (who can hear his clear voice better than the loudest roar 
of their stupid sons-indaw), mature spinsters, young beauties dancing 
through the season, even rosy little slips out of the nursery, who 
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“He is ashamed of our blood, father,” cries Clive, still 
indignant. 

“We ought to be ashamed of doing wrong. We mtist go and 
ask his pardon. Once when I was a young man in India,” the 
fothcr continued very gravely, “ some hot words passed at mess— 
not such an insult as that of last night; I don’t think I could have 
quite borne that—and people found iiiult with me for forgiving the 
youngster who had uttered the ofi'ensivc expressions over his wine. 
Some of my acquaintance sneered at my (iourage, a.nd that is a hard 
imputation for a young fellow of spirit to bear. But providentially, 
you see, it was war-time, and very soon after I had the good luck 
to show that I was not a pcmle mouilUe, as the French call it; and 
the man who insulted me, and whom I forgave, became my fastest 
friend, alid died by my side—it was poor Jack Cutler—at Argaum. 
We must go and ask Barnes Newcome’s pardon, sir, and forgive 
other people’s trespasses, my boy, if we hope forgiveness of our 
own.” His voice sank down as he spoke, and he bowed his head 
reverently. I have heard his son tell the simple story years after¬ 
wards, with tears in his eyes. 

Piccadilly was hardly yet awake the next morning, and the 
sparkling dews and the poor homeless vagabonds still had possession 
of the grass of Hyde Park, as the pmr walked up to Sir Brian 
Newcome’s house, where the slmttei-s were just opening to let in 
the day. The housemaid, who was scrubbing the steps of the 
house, and washing its trim feet in a manner which became such a 
polite mansion’s morning toilette, knew Master Clive, and smiled at 
him from under her hlonsy curl-papers, admitting the two gentlemen 
into Sir Brian’s dining-room, whore they proposed to wait until 
Mr. Barnes shmdd appear. There they sat for an hour looking at 
Lawrence’s picture of Lady Ann, leaning over a harp, attired in 
white muslin^ at Harlowe’s portrait of Mrs. Newcomc, with her 
two sons simpering at her knees, painted at a time when the 
Newcome Brothers were not the bald-headed, red-whiskered British 
merchants with whom the reader has made acquaintance, hut chubby 
children -with hair flowing down their hacks, and quaint little 
swallow-tailed jackets ami nankeen trousers. A splendid portrait 
of the late Earl of Kew in his peer’s robes hangs opposite his 
daughter and her harp. We are writing of George the Fourth’s 
reign; I dare say there hung in the room a fine framed print of 
that great sovereign. The chandelier is in a canvas bag; the vast 
sideboard, whereon are erected open frames for the support of Sir 
Brian Newcome’s grand silver trays, which on dinner days gleam on 
that festive hoai-d, now groans under the weight of Sir Brian’s blue- 

books. An immense receptacle for wme, shaped like a Roman 
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sarcophagus, lurks under the sideboard. Two pco|)le sitting at that 
large dining-table must talk very loud so as to niake^ themselves 
heard across those great slabs oi mahogany covered with damask* 
The butler and servants who attend at the table take a long time 
walking round it. I picture to myself two ])erBons of ordinary size 
sitting in that great room at tliat great tal)le, tar apart., in m^at 
evening costume, sipping a little sherry, silent, gentiM'l, and glum ; 
and think the great an(fwealtliy are not always to envi(‘d, and 
that there may be more comfjrt and liappiness in^ a, snug parlour, 
where you are served by a brisk little maid, than in a gieat daik, 
dreary dining-hall, where a funereal major-domo a.ml a. rouph'. o( 
stealthy footmen minister to you your mutton-chops. Tln^y (‘oimj 
and lay the cloth presently, wide as the main-sheet of “ some,^ tall 
ammiral.” A pile of newspapers and letters for the mast(*r of the 
house; the ITetocome Sentinel, old county pa.])er, mo(h‘rat('. (Jon- 
servative, in which our worthy townsman and numilun’^ is praiscMl, 
his benefactions are recorded, and his spceclu^s givtm at lull length ; 
the Neivcome hidependent, in whi(‘h our ])re(nous memher is weekly 
described as a ninny, and informed, almost (W(‘.ry Thursday morning, 
that he is a bloated aristo(irat, as he munches his dry toast. Ihnps 
of letters, comity papers, Times a.u(l Mornimj Ilernld (or Sir Erian 
Newcome ; little heaps of letters (dinner and soiree (*ards most ot 
these), and Pod for Mr. Barnes. Bumd.ually as eight 

o’clock strikes, that young gentleman (‘ouu\s to hrcuklast; his tallu'r 
will lie yet for another hour—the Barom^t/s prodigi«nis lahcui's in 
the House of Commons keeping him frequently out of hed till 
sunrise. 

As his cousin entered the room, Olivas turned very nal, and 
perhaps a faint blush might appear on Barnes’s pallid count <umnce. 
He came in, a handkerchief in one hand, a pamphhd; in tin* otluu'*, 
and hotli hands being thus engaged, he vowhi olhu' ncitlu'r to his 
kinsmen. 

‘*Yon are come to breakfast, I ho])e,” ln‘. said calling it. 
bweakfast,” and pronoimeing the words with a. most languid 
drawl—‘‘or perhaps, you want to see my fatlun-'l is m*V(*r 
out of his room till hali^iast nine, Ilarpiu', <lid Sir Brian (u>me 
in last night before or after me/C’ Harpm', thci butler, thinks 
Sir Brian came in after Mr. Barnes. 

When that functionary had quitted the room, Barm‘s turmul 
round to his uncle in a candid, smiling way, and said, “ The fact 
is, sir, I don’t know when I came home mysi^.lf very distinctly, and 
can’t, of (iourse, tell about my father, ({enerally, you know, tluu-c 
are two candles left in the liall, you know; and if th(n*(^ arc twe^ 
you know, I know of course that my fatluw is still at the House, 
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But last night, after that capital song you sang, hang me if I know 
what happened to me. I beg your pardon, sir, I’m shocked at 
having been so overtaken. Such a confounded thing doesn’t happen 
to me once in ten years. I do trust I didn’t do anything rude to 
anybody, for I thought some of your friends the plca.santest fellow.? 
. I over met in my life; and as for the. claret, ’gad, as if I liadn’t 
had enough after dinner, I brought a quantity of it away with me 
on my shirt-front and waistcoat! ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Barnes,” Clive said, blu.shing deerdy, “ and 
I m very sorry indeed for what passed; I threw it.” 

The Colonel, who had been listening with a queer expression of 
wonder and doubt on his face, here interrupted Mr. Barnes. “It 
was Clive that—that spilled the wine over you last night,” Thomas 
Newcome sai<l; “the young rascal had drunk a great deal too 
much wine, and had neither the use of his head nor his hands, and 
this morning I have given_ him a lecture, and he has come to ask 
your pardon for his clumsiness; and if you have forgotten your 
share in the night’s transaction, I hope you have forgotten his, and 
Will accept liis hand and his apology. 

“ Apology! There’s no apology,” cries Barnes, holding out a 
couple 01 lingers of his hand, hut looking towards tlie Colonel “I 
don’t know what happened any more than the dead. Did we have 
a row ? Were there any glasses broken ? The host way in such 
cases is to sweep ’em up. We can’t mend them.” 

The Colonel said gravely—“ that he was thankful to find that 
the disturbanee of the uiglit before had no worse re.sult.” He 
pulled the tail of Clive’s coat, when that unlucky young blunderer 
was about to trouble bis cousin with indiscreet questions or explana¬ 
tions, a,nd checked his talk. “ The other night you saw an old 
man in drink, my boy,” he said, “and to what shame and degrada¬ 
tion the old wretch had brought himself. Wine lias given yon a 
warning too, which I hope yon will remember all your life; lio one 
has seen me the worse for drink these forty yeans, and I hope both 
you young gentlemen will take counsel by an old soldier, who fully 
practises what he preaches, and beseeches you to beware of the 
bottle.” 

Aftei quitting tlicir kinsman, the kind Colonel further improved 
the occasion with his son, and told him, ont of his own experience 
many stories ot quarrels, and duels, and wine,—how the wine had 
occasioned the lirawls, and the faoli.sh speecli overnight the bloody 
meeting at morning; how lie liad known widows and orphans 
made by hot words uttered in idle orgies; bow the truest honour 
was the manly confession of wrong; and the beat cc)ura''-c the 
courage to avoid temptation. The humble-minded spealcer, whose 
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advice contained the "best of all wisdom, that which comes from a 
gentle and reverent spirit, and a pure and generous heart, never 
for once thought of the effect which he might be producing, but 
uttered his simple say according to the truth within him. Indeed, 
he spoke out his mind ])retty resolutely on all subjecits which moved 
or interested him; and Clive, his son, and his honest chum, Mr. 
Biimic, who had a great deal more reading and mu(di keener in¬ 
telligence than the Colonel, were yamused often at his naive opinion 
about men, or books, or morals, Mr. Clive had a, very fine natural 
sense of humour, which played perpetually round his lather’s simple 
philosophy, with kind and smiling comments. Between this pair 
of friends the superiority of wit lay, almost from the very first, 
on the younger man’s side; but, ou the other hand, Clive felt a 
tender admiration for his fiither’s goodness, a loving delight in 
contemplating his elder’s character, which he has never lost, and 
which, in the trials of their future life, inexpressibly cheered and 
consoled both of them. Beati illi 1 0 man of the world, whose 

wearied eyes may glance over this page, may those who come after 
you so regard you! 0 generous hoy, who read in it, may you 

have such a friend to trust and cherish in youth, and iu future 
days fondly and proudly to remember ! 

' Some four or five weeks after the (luasi-reconciliatiou between 
Clive and bis kinsman, the (diief part of Sir Brian Newconie’s family 
were asseml)led at the breakfa,st-tal)le together, where the meal was 
taken in common, and at the early hour of eight (unless the senator 
was kept too late in the House of Commons overnight); and Lady 
Ann and her nursery were now returned to Lomlou again, little 
^ Alfred being perfe(itly set up by a month of Brighton air. It w^as 
a Thursday morning—on which day of the week, it has been said, 
the Netbcx)me Indiqiendent ami the. Newcomx Sentinel both made 
their appearance upon the Baronet’s table. The household from 
above and from below: the maids and footmen from the basement; 
the nurses, cbildren, and governesses from the attics,—all poured 
into the room at the sound of a certain l)elL 

I do not sneer at the puri)ose for which, at tliat (shiming eight 
o’clock bell, the household is called together. The urns are hissing, 
the plate is shining: the father of the house, standing up, reads 
from a gilt book for three or four minutes in a measured cadence. 
The members of the family are around the table in an attitude of 
decent reverence; tlio younger cluldren whisper responses at tlieir 
mother’s knees; the governess worships a little apart; the maids 
and the large footmen are in a (duster before their chairs, the upper 
servants performing their devotion on the other side of the side¬ 
board ; the nurse whisks about the unconscious last-horn, and tosses 
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it up and down during the ceremony. I do not sneer at that—at 
the act at which all these people are assembled—it is at the rest 
of the day I mai-vel: at the rest of tlie day, and what it brings. 
At the very instant when the voice has ceased speahing, and the 
gilded book is shut, the world begins again, and for the next 
twenty-three hours and fifty-seven minutes all that household is 
given up to it. The servile squad rises up and marches away to 
its basement, whence, should it happen to be a gala-day, those tall 
gentlemen, at present attired in Oxfdrd mixture, will issue forth 
with flour plastered on their liemls, yellow coats, pink breeches, sky- 
blue waistcoats, silver lace, buckles in their shoes, black silk hags 
on their backs, and I don’t know what insane emblems of servility 
and absurd bedizeiiments of folly. Their very manner of speak¬ 
ing to what we call their masters and mistresses will he a like 
monstrous masquerade. You know no more of that race which 
inhabits the basement floor, than of the men and brethren of Tim- 
buctoo, to whom some among us scud missionaries. If you meet 
some of your servants in the streets (I respectfully sujiposo for a 
moment that the reader is a person of high fashion and a. great 
establishment) you would not know their faces. You might sleep 
under the same roof for half a century, and know nothing about 
them. If they were ill, you would not visit tliem, though you 
would send them an apothecary and, of (»ui'se, order that they 
lacked for nothing. You are not unkind, you arc not worse than 
your neighbours. Hay, perhaps, if you did go into the kitohen, or 
take tea in the servants’ hall, you would do little good, and only 
bore the folks assembled there. But so it is. With those fcllow- 
Ohiistiaiis who have been just saying ^^Anion ” to your pi'aycrs, you 
have scarcely the community of Charity. They come, you don’t 
know whence; they think and talk you don’t know what; they 
die, and you don’t care, or Wee versd. They answer the bell for 
prayers as they answer the bell for coals; for'exactly throe minutes 
in the day you all kneel together on one carpet—and, the desires 
and petitions of the servants and masters over, the rite called family 
worship is ended. 

Exeunt servants, save those two who warm the nGwspa.'i)er 

JidmiiiistGi the muffins, iuid serve out tlio tcfli. Sir Briuii rends liis 
letteis, and cliuinps his dry toast. Ethel whisj)ers to her mother, # 
die thinks Eliza is looking very ill Lady Aim asks, “ Wliich is 
ElizaIs it the woman that was ill before they left town? If 
she is ill, Mrs. Trotter had better send her away. ‘ Mrs. Trotter is 
only a great deal too good-natured. She is always keeping people 
who are ill.” Then her Ladyship begins to read the Mormng Post, 
and glances over the names of the persons who were present at 
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Baroness Bosco’s ball, and Mrs. Toddle Tompkyns’s sairtie danmnte 
in Belgrave Square. 

“Everybody was there,” says Barnes, looking over from Ins 
paper. 

“But who is Mrs. Toddle Tomplcynsl” asks mamma. “Who 
ever heard of a Mrs. Toddle Tompkyns ? What do people mean by 
going to such a person 1 ” 

“ Lady Popinjay asked the people,” Banies says gravely. “ The 
thing was really doosed well done. The woman looked frightened; 
but she’s pretty, and I am told the daughter will have a groat lot 
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“ Is she pretty, and did you dance with her ^ ” asks Ethel. 

“Me dance! ” says Mr. Barnes. We are speaking of a time 
before Casinos were, and when the British youth were by no moans 
so active in dancing practice as <at the present period. Barnes 
resumed the reading gf his county paper, but presently laid it down, 
with an exclamation so brisk and loud that his mother gave a little 
outcry, and even his father looked up from his letters to ask the 
meaning of an oath so unexpected and ungenteel. 

“ My uncle, the Colonel of Sepoys, and his amiable son have 
been paying a visit to Ncwcorae—that’s the news which I have the 
pleasure to announce to you,” says Mr. Barnes. 

“ You are always sneering about our uncle,” breaks in Ethel, 
with impetuous voice, “ and saying unkind things about Clive. Our 
uncle is a dear, good, kind man, and I love him. He came to 
Brighton to sec us, and went out every day for hours and hours with 
Alfred; and Clive, too, drew pictures for him. Ami he is good, 
and kind, and generous, and honest as his father. And Barnes is 
always speaking ill of him behind his back.” 

“And his aunt lets very nice lodgings, and is altogether a most 
desirable acquaintance,” says Mr. Barnes. “ What a shame it is 
that we have not cidtivated tliat branch of the family 1 ” 

■ “My dear fellow,” cries Sir Brian, “I have no doubt Miss 
Houeyman is a most respectable person. Nothing is so ungenerous 
as to rebuke a gentleman or a lady on account of their poverty, and 
I coincide with Ethel in thinking that you speak of your uncle and 
his son in terms which, to say the least, are disrespectful.” 

“ Miss Honeymau is a dear little old woman,” breaks in Ethel. 
“Was not she kind to Alfred, mamma, and did not she make him 
nice jelly I And a Doctor of Divinity—you know Clive’s grand¬ 
father was a Doctor of Divinity, mamma, there’s a picture of him in 
a wig—is just as good as a banker, you know he is.” 

“ Did you bring some of Miss Honeyman’s lodging-liouse cards 
:i with you, Ethel 1 ” says her brother, “and had we not better hang 
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up one or two In Lombard Street; bore and onr other relation’s, 

^™“My darling love, who is Mrs. Mason 1 ” asks Lady Ann. 

“ Another member of the family, ma’am. ^ She was eousm 

“ She was no such thing, sir,” roars Sir Brian. 

“ She was relative and housemaid of my grandfather during ms 
first marria'm. She anted, I lielicve, as dry nurse to the distinguished 
relonol of*Sei)oyB, mv unde. She has retired into private hie m 
S ative towi/of nIwcoiuo, aud occupies her latter .lays by the 
management of a, mangle. The Colonel and y.mng pothouse have 
gone .lowu to spend a Ihw days with their elderly relative. Its a 
Lre in the. pier, by Jove.” _ Mr. Barnes clone,lied lus fist, aud 

stamned upon the ncwspa.pe.r with mu.li energy. n i „i 

‘‘ And so they should go down aud sec her, and so the Colonel 

Bhonl.l iove his nurse, aud not forget his ’’f f 

and poor,” cries Ethel, with a flush on her face, and team staitmg 

Hear'what the. Neweomc piapers say about it,” shrieks out 
Mr. Barnes, his voi..o (luivmug, his little 

“It’s in hotli the pap.Ts. I dare, say it will he m the ./ mci to 

morrow Bv-- it’« ihlightful. Our paper only mcntious the 

<o-atiiViu<’- eire.umstam* ; here is the paragraph ; ‘ Lieutcnaut-Colonel 

our respected townsman and roT>rosentn,tive., bn Lnan 
tot has he.m staying for the last week at the. ‘ King’s Arms, m 
our dty He has been visited by the principal mhahitauts and 
?eMiim genth-,meu of N.iwcomo, a.ml has come among us, as we 
uStand in order to pass a few days with an elderly relative, 
who li.ns k’en living for many yearn past in gre.a.t retirement m this 

^’’“‘‘Well, I see no great harm in that P^l*;” 

“T wish mv brother had gone, to the ‘ Koelmck, and not to the 
‘Khm’s Ams ’ ^ ‘Itoehue.k’ is our house; but ho could not be 

expected to know mueb alsmt the N«wcome inns as he is a 
comer himself. And I think it was very nght of the people to 

'“'now hear what the hi dependent says, and see 
that, sir,” cries Barnes, grinning fiercely ; and he began to read . 

follows 

“Mr rn,lipciid,-nt,-l was horn and bred a Screwcomite, and 
am naturally/roud <if f f 

revered name of Sereweome. I am a Bn , i,. if f bad vou 

■have not the honour of a vote for my native borough, if I had, you 
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may be sure I would give it to our admired and toZmfeo! represen¬ 
tative, Don Pomposo Lickspittle Grindpauper Poor House Aguicourt 
Screwcoine, whose ancestors fought mth Julius 9 »sar against 
William the Conqueror, and whose father certainly wielded a cloth- 
vard shaft in London not fifty years ago. ^ ^ 

“Don Pomposo, as you know, seldom favours the town of 
Screwcome with a visit. Our gentry arc not of ancten^ birth 
enough to be welcome to a Lady Screwcomc. Our manufacturers 
make their money by trade. Oh fic ! how can it be supposed that 
such vnk/wrians should be received among the aristocratic society 
of Screwcome House? Two balls in the season, and ten dozen ot 
gooseberry, are enough for them.” 


“ It’s that scoundrel Parrot,” burst out Sir Brian ; “ because I 
wouldn’t have any more wine of him.—No, it’s Vidler, the 
cary. By heavens ! Lady Ann, I told you it would be so. Why 
didn’t you ask the Miss Vidlers to your ball V’ 

“ 'They were on the list,” cries Lady Ann, “ three of them ; 1 
did everything I could; I consulted Mr. Vidler for poor Alfred, 
and he actually stopped and saw the dear child take the phyme. 
Why were they not asked to the ball ^ ’’ (aies her Ladyship, be¬ 
wildered ; “ I declare to gracious goodness I don’t know.” 

“ Barnes scratched their names,” cries Ethel, “ out of the list, 
mamma. You know you did, Barnes; you said you had gallipots 

enough.” . . -nr 

'' I don’t think it is like Vidler’s writing, said Mr. Barnes, 
perhaps willing to turn the conversation. ‘‘ I think it must be 
that villain Duff, the baker, wlio made the song about us a.t the 
last election; but hear the rest of the paragraph,” and he continued 
to read— 


The Screwcomites arc at this moment favoured with a visit 
from a gentleman of the Screwcome family, who, haying passed all 
his life (ibf'oad, is somewhat different from his relatives, whom we 
all m^love mul honour! This distinguished gentleman, this gallant 
soldier, has come among us, not merely to see our nuinutactuies 
in which ScTewcome can vie with any city in the bforth— but an 
old servant and relation of his family, whom ho is not above recog¬ 
nising; who nursed him in his early days; who has liecn living in 
, lier native place for many years, supported by the generous bounty 
of Ooloncl N—. The gallant officer, accompanied by his smi, a 
fine youth, has taken repeated drives round our beautitul enviions 
in one of friend Taplow’s (of the aOng’s Arms’) open drags, and 
accompanied by Mrs. M—-, now an aged lady, who speaks, with 
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tears in her eyes, of the goodness and gratitude of her gallant 
soldier! 

“One day last week they drove to Scrcwcomc House. Will 
it be believed that, tboiigli the house is only four miles distant 
from our city—though Don Pomposo^s family have inhabited it 

these twelve years for four or five months every year— Mrs, M_ 

saw her cousin’s house for the first time; has never set her eyes 
upon those grandees, except in public places, since the day when 
they honoured the county by purchasing the estate which they 
own ? 

“ I have, as I repeat, no vote for the borough; but if I had, 
oh, wouldn’t I show my respectful gratitude at the next election’ 
and plump for Pomposo. I shall keep my eye upon him, and am’ 
Mr. IndepeTident, your constant reader, PiEPiNa Tom.” 

“The spirit of radicalism abroad in this country,” said Sir 
Brian Newcome, crushing his eggshell desperately, “is dreadful, 
really dreadful. We are on the edge of a positive volcano.” Down 
went the egg-spoon into its crater. “The worst sentiments are 
everywhere publicly advocated; the licentiousness of the press 
has reached a pinnacle which menaces us with ruin; there is no 
law which these shameless newspapers respect; no rank which 
is safe from their attacks; no ancient landmark wliich the lava 
flood of democracy does not threaten to overwhelm and destroy.” 

“When I was at Spielberg,” Barnes Newcome remarked kindly, 

“ I saw three long-bearded, putty-faced blackguards pacin’ up and 
down a little courtyard, and Count Kettenheimer told me they 
were three damned editors of Milanese newspapers, who had 
had seven years of imprisonment already; and last year when 
Kettenheimer came to shoot at ]Srew(;ome, I sliowed him that old 
thief, old Batters, the proprietor of the Indej)ende 7 it, and Potts, 
his infernal ally, driving in a dog-cart; and I said to him, “ Ketten¬ 
heimer, I wish wc had a place 'where we could lock up some of 
our infernal radicals of the press, or that you (^ould take off* those 
two villains to Spielberg;” and as we were ])assin’, that infernal 
Potts burst out laughin’ in my fa.ee, and cut one of my pointers 
over the liead with his whi}). We must do something 'with tliat 
Independent, sir.” 

“ We must,” says the father solemnly, “ we must put it down, 
Barnes ; we must put it down.” 

“I think,” says Barnes, “we had best give the railway advei'- 
tisements to Batters.” 

“ But that makes the man of the Sentinel so angry,” says the 
elder persecutor of the press. 
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“ Then let ns give Tom Potts some shootin’ at any rate; the 
ruffian is always poachin’ about our covers as it is. Speers should 
be written to, sir, to keep a look-out upon Batters and that villain 
his accomplice, and to be civil to them, and that sort of thing; 
and, damn it! to be down upon them whenever he sees the oppor¬ 
tunity.’’ 

During the above conspiracy for bribing or crushing the in¬ 
dependence of a great organ of British opinion. Miss Ethel New- 
come held her tongue; but when her papa closed the conversation, 
by announcing solemnly that he would coramimicatc with Speers, 
Ethel turning to her mother said, “Mamma, is it true that grand¬ 
papa has a relation living at Newcome who is old and poor ” 

“My darling child, how on earth should I know?” says Lady 
Ann. “ I dare say Mr. Newcome had plenty of poor relations.” 

“I am sure some on your side, Ann, have been good enough 
to visit me at the bank,” said Sir Brian, who thought his wife’s 
ejaculation was a reflection upon his family, whereas it was the 
statement of a simple hict in 'Natural History. “ This person was 
no relation of my father’s at all She was remotely connected with 
his first wife, I believe. She acted as servant to him, and has 
been most handsomely pensioned by the Colonel.” 

“ Who went to her, like a kind, dear, good, brave uncle as he 
is,” cried Ethel; “the very day I go to Newcome I’ll go to sec 
her.” She caught a look of negation in her fatlier’s eye. “I will 
go—that is, if papa will give me leave,” says Miss Ethel. 

“By Gad, sir,” says Barnes, “I think it is the very best thing 
she could do; and the best way of doing it. Ethel can go witli 
one of the boys and take Mi’s. What-d’you-call-’em a gown, or 
tract, or that sort of thing, and stop that infernal Imlependenth 
mouth.” 

“If we had gone sooner,” said Miss Ethel simply, “there 
would not have been all this abuse of us in the paper.” To which 
statement her worldly father and brother perforce agreeing, we may 
congratulate good old Mrs. Mason upon the new and polite acquaint¬ 
ances she is about to make. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE OLD LADIES 

T he above letter and conversation will show what our active 
Ooloncrs naovemeiits and history had been since the last 
chapter in which they were recorded. He and Clive took 
the Liverpool mail, and travelled from Liverpool to Newcoine with 
a post-chaise and a pair of horses, which landed them at the “ Ring’s 
Anns.” The Colonel delighted in post-chaising—the rapid transit 
through the country amused him and cheered his spirits. Besides, 
had he not Doctor Johnson’s word for it, that a swift journey in a 
post-chaise was one of the greatest enjoyments in life, and a sojourn 
in a comfortable inn one of its chief pleasures ? In travelling he 
w^as as happy and noisy as a boy. He talked to the waiters, 
and made friends with the landlord ; got all the information which 
he could gather regarding the towns into which he came; and drove 
about from one sight or curiosity to another with indefatigable good- 
liinnour and interest. It was good for Clive to see men and cities; 
to visit mills, manufactories, country seats, cathedrals. He-asked 
a hundred questions regarding all things round about him ; and any 
one caring to know who Thomas Newcome was, and what his rank 
and business, found no difficulty in having his questions answered 
by the simple and kindly traveller. 

Mine host of the ‘^ King’s Arms,” Mr. Taplow aforesaid, knew 
in five minutes who his guest w’^as, and the errand on which he 
came. Was not Colonel ISTewcomc’s name painted on all his trunks 
and boxes? Was not his servant ready to answer all questions 
regarding the Colonel and his son? Xewcome pretty generally in¬ 
troduced Clive to my landlord, when the latter brought his guest 
his bottle of wine. With old-fashioned cordiality, the Colonel would 
bid the landlord drink a glass of his own liquoi', and seldom failed 
to say to him, “ This is my son, sir. We are travelling together 
to see the country. Every English gentleman should see his own 
country first, before he goes abroad, as we intend to do afterwards 
—-to inake the Grand Tour. And I will thank yop to tell me 
what there is remarkable in your town, and what we ought to see 
—antiquities, manufactures, and seats'in the neighbourhood. We 
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wish to see everything, sir-—everything.” Elaborate diaries of 
these home tours are still extant, in Clive’s boyish manuscript and 
the Colonel’s dashing handwriting—quaint records of places visited, 
and alarming accounts of inn bills paid. 

So Mr. Taplow knew in five minutes that his guest was a 
brother of Sir Brian, their Member; and saw the note despatched 
by an ostler to ‘‘Mrs. Sarah Mason, Jubilee Row, ’ annoumdng that 
the Colonel liad arrived, and would be with her after his dinner. 
Mr. Taplow did not think fit to tell his guest tliat the house Sir 
Brian used —the “Blue” house—was tlie “Roebuck,” not the 
“ King’s Arms.” Miglit not the gentlemen be of difierent politics? 
Mr. Taplow’s wine knew none. 

Some of the jolliest fellows in all Kewcomc use the Boscawen 
Room at tlie “King’s Arms” as their clul), and pass numberless 
merry evenings and crack countless jokes there. 

Dull', tlie baker; old Mr. Vidler, when he can get away from 
his medical labours (and his hand shakes, it must be owned, very 
much now, and his nose is very red); Parrot, the amjtioneer; and 
that amusing dog, Tom Potts, the talented reporter of the Inde- 
jmident —were pretty constant attendants at the “ King’s Arms ”; 
and Colonel Kewcome’s dinner was not over before some of these 
gentlemen knew what dishes he had had; how he had called for 
a bottle of sherry and a bottle of (daret, like a gentleman; how he 
had paid the post-boys, and travelled with a servant, like a, top- 
sawyer ; and tliat he was come to shake liands with an old nurse and 
relative of his family. Every one of those jolly Britons thought well 
of the Colonel for his affectionateness and liberality, and contrasted 
it with the behaviour of the Tory Baronet—their representative. 

His arrival made a sensation in the place. The Blue Club at 
the “Roebuck” disemssed it, as well as the uncompromising Liberals 
at the “King’s Arms.” Mr. Speers, Sir Brian’s agent, did not 
know how to act, and advised Sir Bi’ian by the next night’s mail. 
The Reverend Doctor Bulders, the rector, left his card. 

Meanwhile, it was not gain or l)usiness, l)ut only love and grati¬ 
tude, which brouglit Thomas Newcome to his father’s native town. 
Their dinner over, away went the Colonel and Clive, guided by 
the ostler, tlieir previous messenger, to the luimbh’'- little tenement 
which Thomas Newcome’s earliest fiiend inlnibited. The good old 
woman put hei’ sp(H*tacles into her Bilde, a,nd flung herself into her 
boy’s arms—her boy who was more tlian fifty years old. She 
embraced Clive still more eagerly and frequently than she kissed 
his father. Bhe did not know lier Colonel with tliem whiskers. 
Clive was the very picture of the dear boy as he had left her 
almost two score years ago. And as fondly as she hung on the 
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boy, her memory had ever clung round that early time when they 
were together. The good soul told endless tales of her darling’s 
childhood, his frolics and beauty. To-day was uncertain to her, 
but the past was still bright and clear. As they sat prattling 
together over the bright tea-table, attended by the trim little maid, 
whose services the Colonel’s bounty secured for his old nurse, the 
kind old creature insisted on having Clive by her side. Again and 
again she would think ho was actually her own boy, forgetting, in 
that sweet and pious hallucination, that the bronzed face, and 
thinned hair, and melancholy eyes of the veteran before her, were 
those of her nursling of old days. So for near half the space of 
man’s allotted life he had been absent from her, and day and night 
wherever he was, in sickness or health, in sorrow or danger, her 
innocent love and .prayers had attended the absent darling. Hot 
ill vain, not in vain, does he live whose course is so befriended. 
Let us be thankful for our race, as we think of the love that blesses 
some of us. Surely it has something of Heaven in it, and angels 
celestial may rejoice in it, and admire it. 

Having nothing whatever to do, our Coloners movements are 
of course exceedingly rapid, and he has the very shortest time to 
spend in any single place. He can spare but tliat evening, Saturday, 
and the next day, Sunday, when he will faithfully accompany his 
dear old nurse to church. And what a festival is that day for her, 
when she has her Colonel and tliat beautiful brilliant boy of his 
by her side, and Mr. Hicks the (airate, looking at him, and the 
venerable Doctor Bidders himself eyeing him from the pulpit, and 
all the neighbours fluttering and whispering, to be sure, who can 
be that fine military gentleman, and that splendid young man 
sitting by old Mrs. Mason, and leading her so aflbetionately out of 
church? That Saturday and Sunday the Colonel will pass with 
good old Mason, but on Monday he must be ofi’ : on Tuesday he 
must be in London, he has important business in London,—in firct 
Tom Hamilton, of his regiment, comes up for election at the 
“Oriental” on that day, and on such an occasion could Thomas 
Hewcorne be absent? He drives away from the “King’s Arms” 
through a row of smirking chambermaids, smiling waiters, and 
thankful ostlers, accompanied to the post-chaise, of which the 
obsequious Taplow sbuts the door, and the Boscawen Room pro¬ 
nounces him that night to be a trump; and the whole of the busy 
town, ere the next day is over, has heard of bis coming and depart¬ 
ure, praised his kindliness and generosity, and no doubt contrasted 
it with the difierent behaviour of the Baronet, his .brother, who 
has gone for some time by the ignominious sobriquet of Screwcome, 
in the neighbourhood of his ancestral hall 
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Hfiar old niirso Mason ■will have a score of visits to make and to 
receive, at all of which you-may be sure that triumphal advent of 
the Colonel’s will be discussed and admired. Mrs. Ma,son will show 
her beautiful new India shawl, and her splendid Bible with the 
large print, and the affectionate inscription, iioin Thoimis Hewcoine 
to his dearest old friend; her little maid will exhibit her new gown ; 
the curate will see the Bible, and Mrs. Bidders will admire the 
shawl; and the old friends and humble companions of the good old 
lady, as they take their Sunday walks by the pompous lodge-gates 
of Newcome Park, which stand, witli the Baronet’s new-fangled 
arms over them, gilded, and filigreed, and halved, will tell their 
stories, too, about the kind Colonel and his haid brothei. AVlien 
did Sir Brian ever visit a poor old woman’s cottage, or his bailiff 
exempt from the rent! What good action, except a few thin 
blankets and beggarly coal and soup tickets, did Newcome Park 
ever do for the poor 1 And as for the Colonel’s wealth. Lord bless 
you, he’s been in India these five-and-thirty years; the Baronet’s 
money is a drop in the sea to his. The Colonel is the kindest, the 
best, the richest of men. These facts and opinions, _ doubtless, 
inspired the eloquent pen of “ Peeping Tom,” when he indited the 
sarcastic epistle to the Wewcoitie Independent, which we perused 
over Sir Brian Newcome’s shoulder in the last chapter. 

And you may be sure Thomas Newcome had not been many 
weelcs in England before good little Miss Honeyman, at Brighton, 
was favoured ■with a visit from her dear Colonel. The envious 
Gawler scowling out of his bow-window, where the fly-blown card 
still proclaimed that his lodgings were unoccupied, had the mortifi¬ 
cation to behold a yellow post-chaise drive up to Miss Honeyman’s 
door, and, having discharged two gentlemen from within, trot away 
with servant and baggage to some house of entertainment other than 
Gawler’s. Whilst this wretch was cursing his own ill fate, and 
execrating yet more deeply Miss Honeyman’s better fortune, the 
worthy little lady was treating her Colonel to a sisterly embrace 
and a solemn reception. Hannah, the faithful housekeeper, was 
presented, and had a shake of the hand. The Colonel knew all 
about Hannah: ere he had been in England a week, a basket con- 
■taining pots of jam of her confection, and a tongue of Hannah s 
curing, had arrived for the Colonel. That very night when his 
servant had lodged Colonel Newcomo’s effects at the neighbouring 
hotel, Hannah was in possession of one of the Colonel’s shirts, she 
and her mistress having previously consiured to make a dozen of 
those garments for the family benefactor. 

All the presents which Newcome ha<l ever transmitted to his 
sister-in-law from India had been taken out of the cotton and 
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lavender in which, the faithful creature kept them. It was a fine 
hot day in June, but, I promise you, Miss Honeyman wore her 
blazing scarlet Cashmere shawl; her great brooch, representing the 
Taj of Agra, was in her collar ; and her bracelets (she used to say, 
‘‘I am given to understand they are called bangles, my dear, by 
the natives ”) decorated the sleeves round her lean old hands, wliich 
trembled with pleasure as they received the kind grasp of the 
Colonel of colonels. How busy those hands had been that morning! 
What custards they had whipi)ed 1—what a triumph of pie-crusts 
they had achieved 1 Before Colonel Hewcome had been ten minutes 
in the house, the celebrated veal-cutlets made their appearance. 
Was not the whole house adorned in expectation of his coming? 
Had not Mr. Kuhn, the affable foreign gentleman of the first-floor 
lodgers, prepared a French dish? Was not Sally on the look-out, 
and instructed to put the cutlets on the fire at the very moment 
when the Colonel’s carriage drove up to her mistress’s door ? The 
good woman’s eyes twinkled, the kind old hand and voice shook, as, 
holding up a bright glass of madeira, Miss Honeyman drank the 
Colonel’s health. “I promise you, my dear Colonel,” says she, 
nodding her head, adorned with a bristling sui)erstructure of lace 
and ribands, “ I promise you, that I can drink your health in good 
wine I ” The wine was of his own sending, and so were the China 
fire-screens, and the sandalwood workbox, and the ivory card-case, 
and those magnificent pink and white chess-men, carved like little 
sepoys and mandarins, with the castles on elephants’ backs, George 
the Third and his Queen in pink ivory, against the Emperor of 
China and lady in white—the delight of Clive’s childhood, the chief 
ornament of the old spinster’s sitting-room. 

Miss Honeyman’s little feast was pronounced to be the per¬ 
fection of cookery; and when the meal w^as over, came a noise of 
little feet at the parlour door, which being opened, there appeared: 
first, a tall nurse with a dancing baby; second and third, two little 
girls with little frocks, little trousers, long ringlets, blue eyes, and 
blue ribands to match; fourth, Master Alfred, now quite recovered 
from his Olness, and holding by the hand, fifth. Miss Ethel Hew- 
come, blushing like a rose. 

Hannah, grinning, acted as mistress of the ceremonies, calling 
out the names of ‘‘Miss Ncwcomes, Master Newcomes, to see the 
Colonel, if you please, ma’am,” bobbing a curtsey, and giving a 
knowing nod to Master Clive, as she smoothed her new silk apron. 
Hannah, too, was in new attire, all crisp and rustling, in the 
Colonel’s honour. Miss Ethel did not cease blushing as she ad¬ 
vanced towards her uncle; and tlie honest campaigner started up, 
blushing too. Mr. Clive rose also, as little Alfred, of whom he 
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was a great friend, ran towards him. Clive rose, laughed, nodded 
at Ethel, and ate gingerbread nuts all at the same time. ^ As for 
Colonel Thomas Newcome and his niece, they fell in love with each 
other instantaneously, like Prince Camaralzaman and the Princess 

of China. ^ i 

I have turned away one artist: the poor eieatuie was uttcily 

incompetent to depict the sublime, gracetul, and pathetic ])eisonages 
and events with which this history will most assuredly abound, and 
I doubt whether even the designer engaged in his place can make 
such a portrait of Miss Ethel Ncwcome as shall satisfy her friends 
and her own sense of justice. That blush which we have indicated, 
he cannot render. How are you to copy it with a steel point and 
a ball of printer’s ink ^ That kindness which lights up the Coloners 
eyes; gives an expression to the very wrinkles round about them; 
shines as a halo round his face,—what artist can paint iti The 
painters of old, when they portrayed sainted personages, were fun 
to have recourse to compasses and gold-leaf—as if celestial splendour 
could be represented by Dut(di metal! As our artist cannot come 
up to this task, the reader will be pleased to let his fincy paint for 
itself the look of courtesy for a woman, admiration for a young 
beauty, protection for an innocent chihl, all of which are expressed 
upon the Coloners kind lace, as his eyes are set upon Etliel 
IsTewcome. 

“ Mamma has sent us to hid you weleome to England, uncle,” 
says Miss Ethel, advancing, and never thinking for a moment of 
laying aside that fine hlush which she hronght into the room, and 
which is her pretty symbol of youth, and modesty, and heauty. 

He took a little slim white 'hand and laid it down on his hrown 
palm, where it looked all the whiter: he cleared the grizzled 
mustachios from his mouth, and stooping down he kissed the little 
white hand with a great deal of grace and dignity. There was no 
point of resemblance, and yet a something in the girl’s look, voice, 
and movements, which caused his heart to thrill, and an image out 
of the past to rise up and salute him. The eyes which had 
brightened his youth (and which he .saw in his dreams ainl thoughts 
for faithful years afterwards, as though tliey looked at him out of 
heaven) seemed to shine upon him after five-and-tliirty years. He 
remeinber’cd such a fair bending neck and clustering' hair, such a 
light foot and airy figure, such a slim hand lying in his own—and 
now parted from it with a gap of ten thousand long days between, 
It is an old saying, tlnit we forget nothing ; as people in fever begin 
suddenly to talk the language of their infancy, we are stricken by 
memory sometimes, and old idfections rush back on us as vivid as 
in the time when they were our daily talk, when their presence 
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gladdened our eyes, when their accents thrilled in our ears, when 
with passionate tears and ^ief we flung ourselves upon their 
hopeless corpses. Parting is death, at least as far as life is 
concerned. A passion comes to an end; it is carried off in a 
coffin, or weeping in a post-chaiso; it drops out of life one way 
or other, and the earth-clods close over it, and we see it no more. 
But it has been part of our souls, and it is eternal. Does a 
mother not love her dead infant? a man his lo.st mistress? with 
the fond wife nestling at his side,—yes, with twenty children 
smiling round her knee. No doubt, as the old soldier held the 
girl’s hand in his, the little talisman led him back to Hades, and he 
saw Ldonore. . . . 

“How do you do, uncle?” say girls No.s. 2 and 3 in a pretty 
little infantile chorus. He drops the talisman, he is back in common 
life again—the dancing baby in the arms of the bobbing nur.se 
babbles a welcome. Alfred looks up for a while at his uncle in 
the white trousers, and then instantly i)roposes that Olivo should 
make him some drawings; and is on liis knees at the next 
moment. He is always climbing on somebody or something, 
or winding over chaira, curling through banisters, standing on .some¬ 
body’s head, or his own head,—as his convalescence advances, his 
breakages are fearful. Miss Houeyman and Hannali will talk 
about his dilapidations for years after the little chap has left them. 
When he is a jolly young officer in the Guards, and comes to see 
them at Brighton, they will show him the blue dragon Chayny 
jar on which ho toovld sit, and over which he cried so fearfully 
upon breaking. 

When tliis little ])arty has gone out smiling to take its walk on 
the sea-shore, the Colonel sits down a.nd resumes the interrupted 
dessert. Miss Honeyman talks of the children and their mother, 
and the merits of Mr. Kuhn, and the beauty of Miss Ethel, glancing 
significantly towards Olive, who has had enough of .gingerbread-nuts 
and dpsert and wine, and whose youthful no.se is by this time at 
the window. What kind-hearted woman, young or old, does not 
love match-making ? 

The Colonel, without lifting his eyes from the table, says “ she 
reminds him of—of somebody he knew once.” 

" Indeed ! ” crie.s Miss Honeyman, and thinks Emma must 
have altered very much after going to India, for she had fair 
hair, and white eyelashes, and not a pretty foot certainly—but, 
my dear good lady, the Colonel is not thirildng of the late Mrs! 
Casey. 

He has taken a fitting (prantity of the raadeira, tlie artless 

greeting of the people here, young and old, has warmed his heart, 

8 
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and lie goes upstairs to pay a visit to his sister-in-law, to whom 
lie makes his most courteous bow as becomes a lady of her rank. 
Ethel takes her place quite naturally beside him during his visit. 
Where did he learn those fine manners which all of us who knew 
him admired in hiin^ He had a natural simplicity, an habitual 
practice of kind and generous tlioughts j a pun', mind, and therefore 
above hypocrisy and alfecdatioii^-^perlmps those Ereiu^li people with 
whom he had been intimate in early life had imparte(l to liini some 
of the traditional gnu-es of their vieille coiir —certaiidy his half- 
brothers had inherited none such. ^‘What is this that Barnes 
has written about his uncle, that the (Jolonel is ridi(ad()us ^ ” Lady 
Ann said to her daughter that night. ‘Wour uncle is adorable. 

I have never seen a more perfect Grand Seigneur. He puts me 
in mind of my grandfather, though gnmdi)apa’s gnuid manner was 
more artificial, and his voicic spoiled by snuff. See the (Jolonel. 
He smokes round the garden, but with what perfect grace 1 This 
is the man Uncle Hobson, and your poor dear pa|)a, have repre¬ 
sented to us as a species of hear 1 Mr. Newcome, who has himself 
the ton of a waiter ! The Colonel is perfect. What can Bjuiics 
mean by ridiculing him I wish Barnes had su(*li a distinguished 
air ; hut he is like his poor dear papa. Qm voulez-mm, my love 1 
The Newcomes are honourable, the Ueweomes are wealthy; hut 
distinguished ^ no. I never deluded myself with that notion when 
I married your poor dear papa. At on(*.e I pronounce Colonel New- 
c-ome a person to be in (ivery way distinguished by us. On onr 
return to London I shall present him to all our family: poor good 
man I let him see that his family have some presentable relations 
besides those wliom he will meet at Mrs. Uewcotiufs, in Bryanstotie 
Square. You must go to Bryaustone Sqtiare immediately we return 
to Loudon. You must ask your cousins and their governess, and 
we will give them a little party. Mrs. blewtioine is insupportable, 
but we must never forsake our relatives, Ethel. Wlu'.n you come 
out yon will have to dine there, and go to her ball. Every young 
lady in your position in the world has sa(jrifices to make, a,nd duties 
to her family to perform. Look at me. Why did I marry your 
poor dear papal From duty. Has your Aunt Fatmy, who ran 
away with Captain Canonhury, been ha|)py'^ They have eleven 
children, and are starving at Boulogne. Think of tliree of Fanny’s 
boys in yellow stockings at the Bhiecoat S(‘bool. Your papa, got 
them appointed. I am sure my papa wotild have gone mad, if 
he had seen that day 1 She came with one of tlie poor wretcdies 
to Park Lane; but I (X)uld not see them. My feelings would not 

allow me. When my maid, ”1 had a French maid tlien.Lotiise, you 

remember ; her conduct was abommable: so was Pibville’s—when 
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she came and said that my Lady Fanny was below with a young 
gentleman, qui qiortait des has jcmnes, I could not see the child. 
I begged her to come up in iny room; and, absolutely that I might 
not olFend her, I went to bed. That wretch Louise met her at 
Boulogne and told her afterwards. Good-night, wc must not stand 
chattering here any more. Heaven bless you, niy darling ! Those 
are the Coloners windows 1 Look, he is smoking on his balcony— 
that must be Clive’s room. Clive is a good kind boy. It was 
very kind of him to draw so many pictures for Alfred. Put the 
drawings away, Ethel. Mr. Since saw some in Park Lane, and 
said they showed remarkable genius. What a genius your Aunt 
Emily had for drawing; but it was flowers ! I had no genius in 
particular, so mamma used to say—and Doctor Belper said, ' My 
dear Lady Walham’ (it was before my grandpapa’s death), ‘has 
Miss Ann a genius for sewing buttons and making puddens'?’— 
puddens he pronounced it. Good-night, my own love. Blessings, 
blessings on my Ethel 1 ” 

The Colonel from his balcony saw the slim figure of the retreat¬ 
ing girl, and looked fondly after her: and as the smoke of his cigar 
floated in the air, he formed a fine castle in it, whereof Clive was 
lord, and that pretty Ethel lady. “ What a frank, generous, bright 
young creature is yonder 1” thought he. “How cheery and gay 
she is j how good to Miss Honey man, to whom she behaved with just 
the respect that was the ol<l lady’s due— how aflectionate with her 
brothers and sisters ! What a sweet voice slic has ! What a pretty 
little white hand it is ! When she gave it me, it looked like a little 
white bird lying in mine. I must wear gloves, ]>y Jove I must, and 
my coat is old-fashioned, as Binnie says ; what a fine match might 
be made between that child and Clive ! ’ She reminds me of a pair 
of eyes I haven’t seen these forty years. I would like to have Clive 
married to her; to see him out of the scrapes and dangers that 
young fellows encounter, and safe with such a sweet girl as that. 
If God had so willed it, I might have been happy myself, and 
could have made a woman happy. But the Fates were against 
me. I should like to see Clive happy, and then say Munc 
dwiittis. I shan’t want anything more to-night, Kean, and von 
can go to bed.” 

“Thank you, Colonel,” says Kean, who enters, having prepared 
his master’s bcdcham])er, and is retiring when the Colonel calls 
after him: 

“ I say, Kean, is that blue coat of mine very old ? ” 

“ Uncommon white about the seams, Colonel,” says the man. 

“ Is it older than other people’s coats ? ”~Kean is obliged gravely 
to confess that the Colonel’s coat is very queer. 
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Get me another coat, then—see that I don’t do anything 
or wear anything unusual. I have been so long out of Europe 
that I don’t know the customs here, and am not above learning.” 

Kean retires, vowing that his master is an old trump; which 
opinion he had akeady exx^resscd to Mr. Kuhn, Lady Haim’s man, 
over a long potation which those two gentlemen had taken together. 
And, as all of us, in one way or another, are sxdijeet to this domestic 
criticism, from which not the most exalted can escape, I say, lucky 
is the man whose servants speak well of him. 


i 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IN WHICH MR. SHERRICK LETS HJS HOUSE IN 
FITZROY SQUARE 

I F spite of tlie sneers of the Netvcome Independent^ and the 
Ooloners unlucky visit to his luu’se’s native place, he still re¬ 
mained in high favour in Park Lane ; where the worthy gentle- 
ma,n i)aid almost daily visits, and was received with welcome and 
almost affection, at least by the ladies and the children of the house. 
Who was it that took the children to Astley^s but Uncle Fewcome? 
I saw him there in the midst of a cluster of these little people, all 
cliildren together. He laughed delighted at Mr. Menyman’s jokes 
in the ring. He beheld the Battle of Waterloo with breathless 
interest, and was amazed—aina,zed, by Jove, sir~at the prodigious 
likeness of the principal actor to the Emperor Fapoleon, whose tomb 
he had visited on his return from India, as it pleased him to tell 
his little audience who sat clustering round him: the little girls, 
Sir Brian’s daughters, holding each by a finger of his hands; young 
Masters Alfred and Edward clapping and hurraing by his side; 
while Mr. Clive and Miss Ethel sat in the back of the box enjoying 
the scene, but with that decorum which belonged to their superior 
age and gravity. As for Clive, he was in these matters much older 
than the grizzled old warrior his father. It did one good to hear 
the Coloners honest laughs at Clown’s jokes, and to see the tenderness 
and simplicity with which he watched over this happy brood of 
yoxtng ones. How lavishly did he supply them with sweetmeats 
between the acts! There he sat in the midst of them, and ate 
an orange himself with perfect satisfaction. I wonder what 
sum of money Mr. Barnes Fowcome would have taken to sit 
for five hours with his young brothers and sisters in a pixblic box 
at the theatre and eat an orange in tlie face of the audience 1 
When little Alfred went to Harrow, you may be sure Colonel 
Fewconie and Olive galloped over to see the little man and tipped 
him royally.^ What money is better bestowed than that of a 
schoolboy’s tip 1 How the kindness is recalled by the I'ecipient in 
after days ? It blesses him that gives and him that takes. Re¬ 
member how happy such benefactions made you in your own early 
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time, and go off on tlie very first fine day and tip your nephew at 

The Colonel’s organ of benevolence was so largo, that he would 
have liked to administer hoimties to the young folks his nephews 
and nieces in Bryanstone Square, as well as to their cousins m 1 aik 
Lane: but Mrs. Newcome was a great deal too virtuous to admit 
of suclx spoiling of children. She took the poor gentleman to task 
for an attempt upon her boys when those lads came home foi then 
holidays, and caused them ruefully to give back the shining gold 
sovereign with which their uncle had thought to give them a 

treat. . . „ i t i. j. 

“I do not quarrel with other flrmilies, says she; 1 do not 

allude to other families;’' meaning, of course, that she did not 
allude to Park Lane. “ There ‘nimj be children who are allowed to 
receive money from their father’s grown-up friends. There m,ay be 
children who hold out their hands tor presents, and thus be(/Ome 
mercenary in early life. I make no reflections with regard to other 
households. I only look, and think, and pray for the welfare of 
my oion beloved ones. They want for nothing. Heaven has 
bounteously furnished us with every comfort, with eveiy elegance, 
with every luxury. Why need we be bouudcu to others, who have 
been ourselves so amply provided ^ I should consider it ingratitude, 
Colonel hTewcome, want of proper spirit, to allow m?/ boys to accept 
money. Mind, I make '/id allmiom. When they go to school they 
receive a sovereign apiece from their father, and a shilling a week, 
which is ample pocket-money. When they arc at home, I desire 
that they may have rational amusements: I send tlicin to tliC 
Polytechnic with Professor Hickson, who kindly explains to them 
some of the marvels of science and the winders of nnudiinery. I 
send them to the picture galleries and the British Museum. I go 
with them myself to the delightful lectures at the Institution in 
Albemarle Street. I do not desire that they should attend theatrical 
exhibitions. I do not quanrcl with those who go to plays ; far from 
it 1 Who am I that I should venture to judge the conduct of others 1 
When you wrote from India, expressing a wish tliat your boy sbould 
be made acquainted with ‘the works of Shaksi/eare, I gave up my 
own opinion at o.nce. Should I interpose between a child and his 
father 1 I encouraged the boy to go to the play, and sent him to 
the pit with one of our footmen.” 

And you tipped him very handsomely, my dear Maria, too,” 
said the good-natured Colonel, breaking in upon her sermon; but 
Yirtue was not to be put otf in tliat way. 

'‘And why, Colonel Newcome,” Yirtue exclaimed, laying a 
pudgy little hand on its heart; “why did I treat Olive 80 *? 
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Because I stood towards him im loco 2'>cire7itis ; because he was as 
a child to me, and I to him as a mother. I indulged him more 
than my own. I loved him with a true maternal tenderness. 
Then he was happy to come to our house: then perhaps Park 
Lane was not so often open to him as Bryanstone Square : but I 
make 710 alhmons. Then he did not go six times to another house 
for once that he came to mine. He was a simple, confiding, 
generous boy. He was not dazzled by worldly rank or titles of 
splendour. He could not find these in Bryanstone Square A 
merchants wife, a country lawyer’s daughter—I could not be 
expected to have my humble board surrounded by titled aristo- 
cra(‘y; I would not if I could. I love my own family too well; 
I am too honest, too simple,—let me own it at once, Colonel New- 
come, too jnvud I And now, now his father has come to England, 
and I have resigned him, and he meets with no titled aristocrats at 
my house, and lie does not come here any more.” 

Tears rolled out of her little eyes as she spoke, and she covered 
her round face with her })ocket-handkerchief. 

Had Colonel Newcomc read the paper that morning, he might 
have seen amongst wdiat are called the fashionable announcements, 
the cause, perhaiis, why his sister-in-law had exhibited so much 
anger and virtue. The Iforning Post stated that yesterday Sir 
Brian and Lady Newcome entertained at dinner his Excellency the 
Persian Ambassador and Buckshcesh Bey; the Right Honourable 
Cannon Rowe, President of the Board of Control, and Lady Louisa 

Rowe; the Earl of H-, the Countess of Kew, the Earl of Kew, 

Sir Curry Baughton, Major-General and Mi's. ’Hooker, Colonel New- 
come, and Mr. Horace Fogey. Afterwards her ladyship had an 
assembly, which was attended by &c. <fec. 

This catalogue of illustrious names had been read by Mrs. 
Newcome to her spouse at breakfast, with such comments as she 
was in the habit of making. 

‘‘ The President of the Board of Control, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, and ex-Governor-Gencral of India, and a wdiole 
regiment of Kews. By Jove, Maria, the Colonel is in good com¬ 
pany,” cries Mr. Newcome with a laugh. “That’s the sort of 
dinner you should have given him. Some people to talk about 
India. When he dined with us ho was put between old Lady 
Wormely and Professor Roots. I don’t wonder at his going to 
sleep after dinner. I wa,s off myself once or twice during that 
confounded long argument between Professor Roots and Dr, Windus. 
That Windus is the deuce to talk.” 

“ Dr. Windus is a man of science, and his name is of European 
celebrity 1 ” says Maria solemnly. “ Any intellectual person would 
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prefer such company to the titled nobodies into whose flimily your 
brother has married.” 

“ There you go, Polly; you are always having a shy at Lady 
Ann and her relations,” says Mr. Newcoinc good-naturedly. 

A shy ! How can you use such vulgar words, Mr. Newconie ? 
What have I to do with Sir Brian’s titled relations ^ I do not 
value nobility. I prefer people of science-—people of intellect— 
to all the rank in the world.” 

'' So you do,” says Hobson her spouse. “You have your party 
—Lady Ann has licr party. You take your line—Lady Ann takes 
her line. You are a superior woman, my dear Polly; every one 
knows that. I’m a plain country farmer, I am. As long as you 
are happy, I am happy too. The people you get to dine here may 
talk G-reek or algebra for what I care. By Jove, my dear, I think 
you can hold your own with the best of them.” 

“ I have endeavoured by assiduity to make up for time lost, 
and an early imperfect education,” says Mrs. Newcome. “You 
married a poor country lawyer’s daughter. You did not seek a 
partner in the Peerage, Mr. Newcomc.” 

“Ho, no. Hot such a confounded flat as that,” cries Mr. 
Hewcorae, surveying his plump partner behind her silver teapot, 
with eyes of admiration. 

“I had an imperfect education, but I knew its blessitigs, and 
have, I trust, endeavoured to cultivate the humble talents winch 
Heaven has given me, Mr. Hewcome.” 

“ Humble, by Jove ! ” exclaims the husband. “ Ho gammon 
of that sort, Polly. You know well enough that you are a su|)erior 
woman. I ain’t a superior man. I know that: one is enougli in 
a family. I leave the reading to you, my dear. Here comes my 
horses. I say, I wish you’d call on Lady Ann to-day. Bo go and 
see her now, that’s a good girl. I know she is flighty, and that; 
and Brian’s back is up a little. But ho ain’t a bad fellow; and I 
wish I could see you and his wife better friends.” 

On his way to the City, Mr. Hewcome rode to look at the new 
house, Ho. 120 Pitzroy Square, which his brother, the Colonel, had 
taken in conjunction with that Indian friend of liis, Mr. Binnic. 
Shrewd old cock, Mr. Binnie. Has brought home a good bit of 
money from India. Is looking out. for safe investments. Has been 
introduced to Hewcome Brothers. Mr. Hewcome thinks very well 
of the Colonel’s friend. 

The house is vast but, it must be owned, melaiudioly. Hot 
long since it was a ladies’ school, in an unprosperous condition. 
The scar loft by Madame Latour’s brass-plate may still l)e seen on 
the tall black door, cheerfully ornamented, in the style of the end 
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of the last century, with a funereal urn in the centre of the entry, 
and garlands, and the skulls of rams at each corner. Madame 
Latour, who at one time actually kept a large yellow coach, and 
drove her parlour young ladies in the Eegent’s Park, was an exile 
from her native country (Islington was her birthplace, and Grigson 
her paternal name), and an outlaw at the suit of Samuel Sherrick: 
that Mr. Sherrick whose wine-vaults undermine Lady Whittlesea's 
Chapel where the elo(iuent lioneymaii preaches. 

The house is Mr. Shcrrick^s house. Some say his name is 
Shadrach, and pretend to have known him as an orange-boy, after¬ 
wards as a chorus-singer in the theatres, afterwards as secretary to 
a great tragedian. I know nothing of these stories. He may or 
he may not be a partner of Mr. Campion, of Shepherd’s Inn: he 
has a liandsome villa. Abbey Koad, St, John’s Wood, entertains 
good company, rather loud, of the sporting sort, rides and drives 
very showy horses, has boxes at the opera whenever he likes, and 
free access behind the scenes; is liandsome, dark, bright-eyed, with 
a cpuintity of jewellery, and a tuft to his chin; sings sweetly senti¬ 
mental songs after dinner. Who cares a % what was the religion 
of Mr. Sherrick’s ancestry, or whaf the occupation of his youth 'I 
Mr. Honcyman, a most respectalilc man surely, introduced Sherrick 
to the Colonel and Binnic. 

Mr. Sherrick stocked their cellar with some of the wine over 
which Honeyman preached such lovely sermons. It was not dear; 
it was not bad when you dealt with Mr. Sherrick for wine alone. 
Going into his market with ready money in your hand, as our 
simple friends did, you were pretty fairly treated by Mr. Sherrick. 

The house being taken, we may be certain there was fine amuse¬ 
ment for Clive, Mr. Binnie, and the Colonel, in fre(iucnting the 
sales, in the inspection of upholsterers’ shops, and the purchase of 
furniture for the new mansion. It was like nobody else’s house. 
There were three masters with four or five servants under them. 
Irons for the Colonel and his son; a smart boy with boots for Mr. 
Binnie; Mrs. Irons to (iook and keep house, with a couple of maids 
under her, Tlic Colonel, himself, was great at making hash mutton, 
hot-pot, curry, and pillau. What cosy pipes did we not smoke in 
the dining-room, in the drawing-room, or where we would ! What 
pleasant evenings did we not have with Mr. Binnic’s books and 
Sclnedam! Then there were the solemn state dinners, at most of 
wlucJi the writer of this l)iography had a corner. 

Clive had a tutor—Grindley of Corpus—whom we recommended 
to liim, a,nd witli wlioin the young gentleman did not fatigue his 
brains very much; hut his great forte decidedly lay in drawing. 
He sketched the liorses, he sketched the dogs; all the servants, 
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from tlie blear-eyed iDOot-boy to the rosy-chcelted lass, Mrs. Keans 

niece, whom that yirtuous housekeeper was always calling to 
downstairs. He drew his father in all postures-~as eep, on loot, 
on horseback; and jolly little Mr. Binnie, with his plmnp legs on 
a chair, or jumping briskly on the back of the cob which he lode. 
He should have drawn the pictures for this book, but that he no 
longer condescends to make sketches. Young Ridley was ins daily 
friend now; and after Grindley’s classics and mathematics in the 
morning, this pair of young men would constantly attend Gandish s 
Drawing Academy, where, to be sure, Ridley passed many hours at 
work on his art before his young friend and patron could be spaied 
from his books to his pencil. 

Oh,” says Clive, if you talk to him now about those early days, 
it was a jolly time ! I do not believe there was any young fellow 
in London so' happy.” And there hangs up in his ])ainting-room 
now a head, painted at one sitting, of a man rather liald, witli bail 
touched with grey, with a large moustache, and a sweet mouth half 
smiling beneath 'it, and melancholy eyes! and Clive shows that 
portrait of their grandfather to Ids children, and tolls them that the 
whole world never saw a nobler gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A SCHOOL OF ART 

B ritish Art eitlier finds her peculiar nourishment in melan- 
choly, and loves to fix her abode in desert places; or, it may 
he, iier purse is but slenderly furnislied, and she is forced to 
put up with accommodations rcjjected by more prosperous callings. 
Some of the most dismal quarters of the town are colonised by lier 
disciples and professors. In walking through streets which may 
iiave been gay and polite when ladies’ chairmen jostled each other 
on the pavement, and link-boys with their torches lighted the beaux 
over the mud, who has not remarked the artist’s invasion of those 
regions once devoted to fashion and gaiety^ Centre windows of 
drawing-rooms are enlarged so as to reach up into bedrooms—bed¬ 
rooms where Lady Betty has had her hair powdered, and where the 
painter’s north-light now takes possession of the place which her 
toilet-table occupied a hundred years ago. There arc degrees in 
decadence : after the Fashion chooses to emigrate, and retreats from 
Soho or Bloomsbury, let us say, to Cavendish Square, physicians 
come and occupy the vacant houses, which still have a respectable 
look, the windows being cleaned, and the knockers and plates kept 
bright, and the doctor’s carriage rolling round the square, almost as 
fine as tlui countess’s, which has whisked away her ladyship to 
other regions. A boarding-liousc, mayhap, succeeds the physician, 
who has followed after his sick folks into the new country; and 
them Dick Tin to comes with his dingy brass-plate, and breaks in his 
north window, and sets up his sitters’ throne. I love his honest 
moustache, and jaunty velvet jacket, his queer figure, his queer 
vanities, and his kind heart. Why should he not suffer his ruddy 
ringlets to fall over his shirt-collar'? Why should he deny himself 
his velvets it is but a kind of fustian whidi costs him eighteen- 
pence a yard. He is nafurally wdiat he is, and breaks out into 
(iostume as spontaneously as a bird sings, or a bulb bears a tulip, 
And as Dick, under yonder terrific appearance of waving cloak, 
bristling beard, and shadowy sombrero, is a good kindly simple 
creature, got np at a very cheap rate, so his life is consistent with 
his dress; he gives his genius a darkling swagger, and a romantic 
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envelope, which, being removed, you find, not a bravo, but a kind 
chirping soul ] not a moody poet avoiding nianldnd for tlie better 
company of his own great thoughts, but a jolly little chap who has 
an aptitude for painting brocade gowns, or bits of armour (with 
figures inside them), or trees and cattle, or gondolas and ])uildings, 
or what not; an instinct for the picturescpie, whicdi exliibits itselt 
in his works, and outwardly on his pei'son; beyond this, a gentle 
creature, loving his friends, his cups, feasts, merrymakings, and all 
good things. The kindest folks alive I have found among those 
scowling whiskerandoes. They open oysters with their yataghans, 
toast muffins on their rapiers, and fill their Yenicc glasses with 
** half-and-half. If they have money in their lean purses, be sure 
they have a friend to share it. What innocent gaiety, wliat jovial 
suppers on threadbare cloths, and wonderful songs after ; what 
pathos, merriment, humour does not a man enjoy who frequents 
their company! Mr. Olive Newcomc, who ha.s long siiu'n shaved 
his beard, who has become a family man, and has seen the world in 
a thousand different phases, avers that his life as an art-st\ident at 
home and abroad was the pleasantest part of his whole existemse. 
It may not be more amusing in the telling than the chronicle of a 
feast, or the accurate report of two lovers’ conversation; but the 
biographer, having brought his liero to this period of his life, is 
bound to relate it, before passing to otlier occurrences which are to 
be narrated in their turn. 

We may be sure tlic boy had imwiy conversations witli bis 
affectionate guardian as to the |)rofession wliich be sliould follow. 
As regarded mathemati(;al and classi(jal learning, tlie elder New- 
come was forced to admit tliat, out of every hundred boys, tlnu’e 
were fifty as clever as his own, and at least fifty more industrious ; 
the army in time of peace Colonel Newcomc thought a, l)ad 
trade for a young fellow so fond of ease and pleasure as his 
son; his delight in the pencil was manifest to all. Were not 
his school-books full of caricatures of the masters? Wliilst Ins 
tutor, Griiidley, was lecturing him, did he not draw Grindley 
instinctively under his very nose? A painter Clive was (hdvrmined 
to he, and nothing else; and Clive, being then some sixt(Hm years 
of ago, began to study the art, en rk/le^ under the (nuimmt Mi\ 
Gandish, of Boho. 

It was that well-known portrait-painter, Andrew Smec, Esquire, 
KA., who rccoiumended Gandish to Colonel Newc.ome, ono day 
when tlio two gentlemen met at dinner at Lady Ann N'ewtunmfs 
table. Mr. Smec happened to examine some of Clive’s drawings, 
wliich the young fellow had executed for his e,ousins. Clive found 
no better amusement than in making pictures for them, and would 
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cheerfully pass evening after evening in that diversion. He had 
made a thousand sketches of Ethel before a year was over; a year, 
every day of which seemed to increase the attractions of the fair 
young creature, develop her nymph-like form, and give her figure 
fresh graces. Also, of course, Clive drew Alfred ami the nursery in 
general. Aunt Ann and the Blenheim spaniels, and Mr. Kuhn and 
his earrings, the majestic John bringing in the coalscuttle, and all 
persons or objects in that establishment with which he was himiliar. 
“What a genius the lad has!” the complimentary Mr. Smee averred ; 
“what a force and individuality there is in all his drawings 1 Look 
at his horses ! capital, by Jovc, capital 1 and Alfred on his pony, 
and Miss Ethel in her Spanish hat, with her hair flowing in the wind ! 
I must take this sketch, I positively must now, and show it to 
Landseer.” And the courtly artist daintily enveloped the drawing 
In a sheet of paper, put it away in his hat, and vowed subsequently 
that the great painter had been delighted with the young man’s 
performance. Smee was not only charmed with Clive’s skill as an 
artistj but thought his head would be an admirable one to paint. 
Such a rich complexion, such fine turns in his hair! such eyes ! to 
see real blue eyes was so rare nowadays ! And the Colonel, too, if the 
Colonel wouhl but give him a few sittings, the grey uniform of the 
Bengal Cavalry, the silver lace, the little hit of red riband just to 
warm up the picture 1 it was seldom, Mr. Smee declared, that an 
artist could get such an opportunity for colour. With our hideous 
vermilion uniforms there was no chance of doing anything; Kuhens 
himself could scarcely manage scarlet. Look at the horseman in 
Cuyp’s famons i)icture at the Louvre : the re<l Avas a positive blot 
upon the whole picture. There was nothing like French grey and 
silver! All which did not prevent Mr. Smee from painting Sir 
Brian in a ilariug deputy-lieutenant’s nniform, and etitreating all 
military men whom he met to sit to Iiim in scarlet. Clive Ncwcome 
tlie A{iademi(;ian s\iccecded in ])ainting of course for mere iriendshijj’s 
sake, and Ixxiansc he liked tlie snbjecit, though he could not refuse 
tlui cheque which Colonel Kewcome sent him for the frame and 
picture; but no cajoleries could induce the old campaigner to sit to 
any artist save one. He said he should be ashamed to pay fifty 
guineas fir the likeness of his homely face ; he jocuhuiy |)roposed to 
James Birmie to have Ids head put on tlie canvas, and Mr. Smee 
(nithusiastically caught at tlie idea* but liouest James winked his 
droll eyes, saying his Avas a beauty tliat did not want any paint; 
and when Mi*. Smese took his leavii after dinner in Pitzroy Square, 
where this (umversatiou was held, James Biimie hinted tliat the 
Aciademician was no better than an old humbug, in which surmise 
lie was probably not altogether incorrect. Certain young men avIio 
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frequented the kind Colonel’s house were also somewhat of this 
opinion; and made endless jokes at the painter s expense, bmee 
plastered his sitters with adulation as methodically as he covered 
his canvas. He waylaid gentlemen at dinner ; he inveig cd un¬ 
suspecting folks into his studio, and had then it-u s o . lui 
shoulders hcforc they were aware. One (lay, on our way Iron, the 
Temple, through Howland Street, to the Colonel .s house, we. heheld 
Major-GencrafSir Thomas dc Boots, in full unilonn, rushing in,m 
Sinee’s door to his hroiigham. The coachman was alrsent ii'lieshiiig 
himself at a iicighlioiiring ta]): tlie little street-hoys chi'ered and 
hurraed Sir Thomas, as, arrayed in gold and scarlet, he sat in his 
chariot. He hlushcil purple, when he liehchl us. No artist would 
have dared to imitate those imrplo tones: ho was one ot the 


iiuniomis victims of Mr. Smeo. , ^ rd i i 

One day tlieii, day to 1)0 noted witli a wlnte stone, i^oloiud 
Newcomc, with his son and Mr. Smee, R.A., walked horn the 
Ooloners house to Gandish’s, whii^h was not far romovcul (lienee ; 
and youn^J: Olive, who was a perfeiit immic, destiribeil to his iriends, 
and illustrated, as was his wont, by diagrams, tlie interview which 
he had with tliat professor. “By dove, you must see (uindish, 
Pen’” cries Olive: “Gandish is worth the whole world, (-ome 
and be lui art-stndeut. You’ll lind smfe jolly feUcms there 1 
Gandish calls it hart-student, and says, ‘ liars est (‘.ela,re liartem — 
by Jove he does 1 He treated ns to a, little Latin, as he lirought 
out a cake and a bottle (,)f wine, you know.” 

“The governor was splendid, air. He wore gloves; you know 
he only puts them on on parade days: and turne.d out for the oeea,- 
siou spick and span. HeOuglit to be a general otru‘er. He looks 
like a fiehknarshaHHlon’t he'? You should have sium him howmg 
to Mrs. Gandish and the Miss Gandislies, dressed all in their ht'st, 
round the cake4ray ! He takes his glass of wiue, a-ud sweeps tlmm 
all round with a how. k hope, young ladies,’ says ho, doiit 
often go to the students’ room. Pm afraid the .^oung gentlemen 
would leave off looking at the statiu's if you eaine im’ And so tliey 
would: for you never saw such Guys ; but the dear old lioy iamies 


every woman is a beauty. 

“‘Mr. Smee, you are looking at my pietvire of “ Ifeadislua'f 
says Gandish. Wouldn’t ho have caught it tor his (|iiaiititit^s at 


Grey Friars, that’s all'? , * 

< Yes—ah—yes,’ says Mr. Smee, imttiug his hand ovnr lim 
eyes, and standing before it, looking, sternly, you^know, as if he was 
going to sec whereabouts be should hit ‘ Boailishia.’ 

“ ‘ It was |,:)ainted wlien you werii a young man, ^tbur years 
before you were au Associate, Sinei*.. Had some sui’cesH in its time., 
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and there’s good pints about that pictur’,’ Gandiah goes on. ‘ But 
I never could got iiiy price for it; and here it hangs in my own 
room. ’Igh art won’t do in tliis country, Colonel— it’s a melancholy 
fact.’ 

“‘High art! I should think it is high art!’ whispers old 
Since; ‘ fourteen feet high, at least I ’ And then out loud he says : 
‘ The picture has very fine iioints in it, Gandish, a.s you say. Eore- 
shortening of tliat arm, ca.pital I That red drapery carried off into 
the right of the picture very skilfully managed ! ’ 

“ ‘ It’s not like portrait-iiainting. Since- ’igh mt,’ says Gandish. 

‘ The models ot the hancient Britons in that jiietur’ alone cost me 
thirty pound —wlien I was a struggling man, and had just married 
my Betsy here. You reckonise Boadishia, Colonel, with the Roman 
’elmet, cuirass, and javcling of the period—all studied from the 
hantiipie, sir, the glorious hantii.pic.’ 

“‘All but Boadicea,’ says father. ‘She remains always young.’ 
And ho began to speak the lines out of Cowpor, lie did—waving his 
stick like an old trump—and fiimous they are,” cries the lad— 

‘ When tliG British warrior queen, 

Blooding from the Roman rods ’— 

Jolly Terses ! Haven’t I translated them into Alcaics ! ” says Clive, 
with a merry laugh, and resumes his history, 

“ ‘ Oh, I must have those verses in my album,’ cries one of the 
young ladies. ‘Did you compose them, Colonel Hewcomer But 
Gandish, you see, is luiver tliinldng about any works but his own, 
and goes on, ‘Study of my eldest daughter, exhibited 181G.’ 

“‘No, pa, not ’IG,’ cries Miss Gandish. Slie don’t look like 
a (ihicken, I can tell you. 

“ ‘Admired/ Gandish goes on, never heeding her.--‘I can show 
you what tho papers sai<l of it at tlie Chronicle 

and Ewamiurr ^ spoke most ’ighly of it. My son as an infant 
’Ercnles, straiiglin tlH‘, sciquait ovaa tlu‘ piano. Fust conception of 
my pictu.r(‘, of “ Non llangli sed Ilangeli.”’ 

“ ‘ For which 1 can guess who werci the angels that sat,’ says 
father. Upon my word, tha.fc old governor! He is a little too 
strong. But Mr. Gandish listened no more to him than to Mr, 
SnuMh and went on, buttering bimself all over, as I have read the 
Hottentots do. ‘M;yBelf at thirty-three years of age!’ says he, 
pointing to a portrait of a. gentileman in hiather lireedies and 
nuihogany boots; ‘ I could have hmn a. |)ortrait-painter, Mr, 
Sme<i.’ 

“‘Indeed it was lucky.lor some of ns yon devoted yourself 
to liigh art, Chuidisli,’ Mr. Smee s^ays, ami sips the wine and 
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puts it down again, making a face. It was not first-rate tipple, 
you see. 

‘‘ ‘ Two girls,’ continues that indomitable Mr. G-andish. ‘ Hidea 
for ‘‘ Babes in the Wood.” “View of Pa^stum,” taken on the spot 
by myself, when travelling with the late lamented Earl of Kew. 

“ Beauty, Valour, Commerce, and Liberty, condoling with Britannia 
on the death of Admiral Viscount Nelsc)!!,”----allegorical piece drawn 
at a very early age after Trafalgar. Mr. Fuseli saw that piece, sir, 
when I was a student of the Academy, and said to me, “ Young 
man, stick to the antique. There’s nothing like it.” Those were 
’is very words. If you do me the favour to walk into the Hatrium, 
you’ll remark my great pictures also from English ’ist’ry. An 
English ’istorical ])ainter, sir, should be employcMl c^hietly in Englisli 
’ist’ry. That’s what I would have done. Why ain’t there temples 
for us, where the people might read their ’ist’ry at a ghincc', and, 
without knowing how to read 1 Why is my “Alfred” ’anging iij) 
in this ’alU Because there is no patronage for a man who devotes 
himself to ’igh art. You know the anecdote, Colonel'? King 
Alfred, flying from the Danes, took refuge in a ncat’ercrs hit. I’lui 
rustic’s wife told him to hake a cake, and thc^ fugitive sovc'.riug set; 
down to his ignoble task, and forgetting it in the cares of state., Ic't 
the cake burn, on which the woman struck him. Tlie momcuit 
chose is when she is lifting her ’and to deliver tlie blow. The king 
recieives it with majesty mingled with meekness. In th(‘. b;uk- 
ground the door of the ’ut is open, letting in tlu‘- royal otlicca's to 
aimounce the Danes are chdeated. Tlie daylight brc^a,ks iu at the 
aperture, signifying the dawning of ’Ope. Tlmt story, sir, which f 
found in my researches in ’ist’ry, has since hecome so popular, sir, 
that hundreds of artists have painted it, hundreds! I, who dis¬ 
covered the legend, have my pi(;ture * here ! ’ 

“‘Kow, Colonel,’ says the showman, Oet inc—let me lead you 
through the statue gallery. “A|)ollo,” you 'riu*. “ Vimvis 

Hanadyomqne,” the glorious Venus of the Louvres which I sa.w in 
1814, Colonel, in its glory—-the “Laocoon my friemd Cihsou’s 
“Nymph,” you see, is the only figure I admit among the anti<pu‘s. 
Now up this stair to the students’ room, where I trust my yeamg 
friend, Mr. Neweome, will labour assidioiisly. Ars louija Mr. 
Ncwcome, Yita -’ 

“I trembled,” Olivo said, “lest my father should introduce a 
certain favourite cpiotation, beginning ^ imjewum eia/mme’ - -hut ho 
refrained, and we went into the room, wlua'c a R(*.or(^ of stmhmts 
were assembled, who all lookeel away from tlunr di*awingd)oards as 
we entered. 

“Here will be your place, Mr. Newcomd,” says the Professor, 
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‘ and here that of your young friend—what did you say was his 
name ? ’ I told him Eidley, for my dear old governor has promised 
to pay for J. J. too, yon know. ‘ Mr. Chivers is the senior pupil 
and cnstos of the room in the absence of my son. Mr. Chivers, 
Mr. Newcome; gentlemen, Mr. Newcome, a new pxipi]. My son, 
Charles Gandisli, Mr. Newcomo. Assiduity, gentlemen, assiduity. 
A./VS* longa. Vita brevk^ et linea recta brevumna est. This way, 
Colonel, down these steps, across the courtyard, to my own studio. 
There, gentlemen,’—and pulling aside a curtain, Gandish says— 
^ There ! ’ ” 

“ And what was the masterpiece behind it ? ” we ask of Olive, 
after we have done laugliing at his imitation. 

“ Hand round the hat, J. J. ! ” cries Clive. “ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, pay your money. Now walk in, for the performance is 
‘just a-going to begin.’” Nor would the rogue ever tell us what 
Gandish’s curtained picture was. 

Not a successful painter, Mr. Gandish was an excellent master, 
and regarding all artists, save one, perhaps a good critic. Clive and 
his friend J. J. catne soon after, and commenced their studies under 
liim. The one took his humble seat at the drawing-board, a poor 
mean-looking lad, with worn clothes, downcast features, and a figure 
almost deformed ; the other adorned by good health, good looks, 
and the best of tailors—ushered into the studio with his father 
and Mr. Srnec as his aides-de-camp on his entry, and previously 
announced there with all the eloquence of lionest Gandish. “I bet 
he’s ’ad cake and wine,” says one youthful student, of an epicurean 
and satirical turn. “ I bet he might have it every day if he liked.” 
In tact, Gandish was alwaiys handing him sweetmeats of compliments 
and cordials of approbation. He had coat-sleeves with silk linings— 
he had studs in his shirt. How different was the texture and colour 
of that garment to the sleeves Bob Grimes displayed when he took 
his coat off to put on Ids working-jacket! Horses used actually to 
come for him to Gandish’s door (which was situated in a certain 
lofty street in Soho). The Misses G. would smile at him from the 
parlour window as he mounted and rode splendidly off’, and those 
opposition beauties, the Misses Levison, daughters of the professor 
of dancing over the way, seldom failed to gr(‘nt the young gentleman 
with an admiring ogle from their great black eyes. Master Olive 
was pronounced an “out-and-outer,” a “swell and no mistake,” 
and complimented, with scartse one dissentient voice, by the simple 
a<*ad(nny at Gandish’s, Besides, he drew very well,—there could 
iHi no doubt abotit that. Caricatures of the students, of course, 
w(ir(5 passing (jonstatitly among them, and in revenge for one which 
a hugci nHbhaired Scotch student, Mr, Sandy M‘Collop, had made 
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S?volTfc‘t«?»« ?ro„ lu,g to, «n,,tay, *, Ho 
head of the “ Laocoon ” which he was copying. Ihe ^ 

superior weight and age might have given the combat a difleient 
Sin, had it endured long after Olive’s bnUiant opening iriti k 
with his right and left; but Professor Gaiuhsh came out ot his 
paintino--ipom at the sound of battle, and could scarcely credit his 
C lerie; he saw those of poor M‘0ollop so darkened. To 
do the^Scotchman justice, he bore Olive no rancour, ihey beca no 
friends there, and afterwards at Romo, 

went to pursue their stuilics. The fame ot Mi. M t.oUip^as an 
artist has long since been established. His piMures ^ 

T ill Prison ” and “ Hogarth painting him, ot the RLowiiig- 

™ of the Lk’of Field” (painted for M'Oollop of M‘Oo l«p), ot 
the “Torture of the Oovenanters,” the “ Miirdiir ol the Regent, 
the “Min-der of Rizzio,” and other historical pieces, iiR ot course 
from Scotch liistory, have established his reputation m South as 
well as ill North Britain. No one would suppose, from the gloomy 
character of his works, that Sandy M'Oollop is one ot ttm most 
jovial souls alive. Within six months after their little difference, 
Olive and he were the greatest of friends, and it was by the ioriners 
su<'gestion that Mr. James Binuie gave Sandy his^ first commission, 
who selected the cheerful subject of “ The Young Duke of Rothesay 


starving in Prison.” . , 

During this period Mr. (Jlive a.sBnmcd the vinni^, and 

beheld with inexpressible satisfixctioii the first growth of those 
mustachios which have since given him such a, marked appcaraiice. 
Being at Gandish’s, and so near the dancing academy, wliat mii.st 
he do but take lessons in the Terpsichoreaii art too. making 
himself as popular with the. dancing folks as with the diwing 
folks, and the jolly king of his company evorywlum'. He gayi! 
entertainments to his fellow-students in the ntqnu- chamlKu-.s m 
Fitzroy Square, which were devoted to his u.se, invii.ing his father 
and Mr. Binnie to those parties now and thorn. And songs were 
sung, and pipes were smoked, and many a pleasant supper eaten. 
There was no stint: but no' excess. No young mini was ever seen 
to quit those apartments the worse, as it is enlled, for liquor. Fred 
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Bayham’s uncle, the bishop, could not be more decorous than F. B. 
as he left tlic Colonel’s house, for the Colonel made that one of the 
conditions of his son’s hospitality, that nothing like intoxicg-tion 
should ensue froin^ it. The good gentbman did not frecpient the 
parties ot the juniors. He saw that his presence rather silenced 
the young men; and left them to themselves, confiding in Clive’s 
parohi, and went away to play his rubber of whist at the Club. 
And many a time he heard the young fellow’s steps tramping by 
his 1)edchainb(ir door, as he lay wa,keful within, happy to think 
his son was liai)py. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

NEIF COMPANIONS 

C LIVE iisexi to give droll aceoinits of the young (liHci]deR at 
G-audisli’s, who were of various ages and (ionditions, and in 
whose company the young fellow took his place with that 
good temper and gaiety whieh have HC.ldoin deserted him in life, and 
have put him at ease wherever ins tate luis led him. lie is, m 
truth, as much at home in a fine drawing-room iis in a puhlie-house 
parlour; and can talk as pleasantly to tlie polite mistress of the 
mansion as to the jolly landlady dispensing her drinks from lmr 
bar. Not one of the GandiBhites b\it waB after <i while well inclined 
to the young fellow: from Mr. (JhiverB, the stmior pui)ih di)wn t,o 
the little imp Harry Hooker, who knew ub mutdi mi.scdiiivf at 
years old, and could draw as cleverly, as many a, Htudent ol live- 
and~twenty j and Boh Trotter, the diminutive lag ol tlu^ stiudio, 
who ran on all the young men’s errands, and fetclu'd tluau in apph‘s, 
oranges, and walnuts. Olive opened his (\y(‘b with wondm* wlnn lu‘ 
first beheld these simple feasts, and the ph^asuia', with whiifi some 
of the young men partook of them. I'hcy were addictcal to polonies ; 
they did not disguise their love for Banhury cakes ; they ma<le luds 
in ginger-heer, and gave and took the odds in that Irothing liquor, 
There'^was a young Hehrew amongst the pupils, upon whom his 
brother students used playfully to pivss ham sandwicluNs, iiork 
sausages, and the like. This young man (who has risen to gnnt 
wealth subsequently, and was bankrupt mdy thna'. ninnths sima') 
actually bought cocoa-nuts, and sold them at a, profit ^amongst, tfu? 
lads. His pockets were never without i unci I castes, Knanrh (‘hulk, 
garnet brooches, for which he was willing to hargeun. ^ l\v lufeaviai 
very rudely to Gandish, who seC/ined to be. atraid belong him. It 
was whispered that the Professor was not altogethm' <nsy in his 
circumstances, and that the elder Moss had some mysl.m-ioiis hold 
over him. Honeyman and Bayham, who onct*. (‘anu'. to s<m‘, ( .51iv<^ at 
the studio, seemed each disturbed at beholding young Moss scaln.d 
there (making a copy of the Marsyas). “ Pa knows both thosi*^ 
gents,” he informed Olive afterwards, witli a wickc.d tavinkh^ of 
his oriental eyes. ^'Step in, Mr. Newcome, any day you 
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passing down Wardour Street, and sec if you don’t want anything 
iti our way.” (Ho pronounced the words in his own way, saying : 
“Step id, .Bister Doocob, ady day idto Vordor Street,” &c.) This 
young gentleman (‘,ould getjtickets for almost all the theatres, which 
lac gave or sold, and gave splendid accounts at Gandish’s of the 
brilliant masquerades. Clive was greatly diverted at beholding 
Mr. Moss at one of these entertainments, dressed in a scarlet coat 
and top-boots, and calling out, “Yoicks! Hark forward!” fitfully 
to another orientalist, his younger brother, attired like a midship¬ 
man. Once Olivo bought a half-dozen of theatre tickets from Mr. 
Moss, which he distril)uted to the young fellows of the studio. 
Blit when this nice young man tried further to tempt him on the 
next day, “Mr. Moss,” Olive said to him with much dignity, “I 
am very much obliged to you for your ofier, but when I go to the 
play, I prefer paying at the doors.” 

Mr. Chivers used to sit in one corner of the room, occupied over 
a lithographic stone. He was an uncouth and peevish young man; 
for ever finding fault with the younger pupils, whose butt he was. 
Next in rank aiid age was M^Collop, before named: and these two 
were at first more than usually liarsh and captious with Olive, 
wliose prosperity offended them, and whose dandified n^anners, free- 
and-easy ways, and evident influence over the younger scholars, gave 
uinbrage to these elderly apprentices. Olive at first returned Mr. 
Chivers war for war, controlment for controlment; but when he 
found Chivers was the son of a helpless widow; that he maintained 
her by his lithographic vignettes for the music-sellers, and by the 
scanty remuneration of some lessons which he gave at a school at 
Highgati^when Clive saw, or fancied he saw, the lonely senior 
eyeing witli hungry eyes the luncheons of cheese and bread, and 
sweetstuff, whii‘.h the young lads of the studio enjoyed, I promise 
you Mr. Olive’s wrath against Chivers was speedily turned into 
compassion and kindness, and he sought, and no doubt found means 
of feeding Chivers without offending his testy independence. 

Nigh to Gandish’s was, and perhaps is, another establishment 
for teacliing the art of design—Barker’s, which hail the additional 
dignity of a life a.nd costume academy, frequented by a class of 
students mor<', advan(‘.ed than those of Gandish’s. Pletwcen these 
aaid the Barkerites there was a constant aivalry and emulation, in 
and out of doors. Gandish sent more pupils to the Royal Academy; 
Gandisli liad brought up tliree medallists; and the last R.A. student 
sent to Rome was a Gandishite. Barker, on the contrary, scorned 
and loa-tluid Trafalgar Sciuare, and laughed at its art. Barker 
exhibited in Pall Mall and Suffolk Street: he laughed at old 
Gandish and his pictures, made mincemeat of his “Non Angli, sed 
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Angeli,” and tore “King Alfred” and his muffins to pieces. The 
young men of the respective schools used to meet ot Lundy s coftee- 
house and billiard-room, and smoke there, and do battle. Before 
Olive and his friend J. J. came to Gandish’s, the Barkerites were 
having the best of that constant match which the two academies 
were playing. Fred Bayham, who knew every coffee-house in town, 
and whose initials were scored on a thousand tavern doors, was for 
a while a constant yisitor at Lundy’s, played pool with the young 
men, and did not disdain to dip his beard into their porter pots, 
when invited to partake of their drink; treated them handsomely 
when he was in cash himself^ and was an honoiaiy incnibei of 
Barker’s academy. Nay, when the guardsman was not forthcoming, 
who was standing for one of Barker’s heroic pictures, Bayham bared 
his immense arms and brawny shoulders, and stood as Prince 
Edward, with Philippa sucking the poisoned wound. He would 
take his friends up to the picture in the Exhibition, and proudly 
point to it. “Look at that biceps, sir, and now look at this™^ 
that’s* Barker’s masterpiece^ sir, and that s the muscle oi F. B.., sii. 
In no company was F. B. greater than in the society of the aitists, 
ill whose smoky haunts and airy parlours he might otten be tound. 
It was from F. B. that Clive heard of Mr. Ohivers’s struggles and 
honest industry. A great deal of shrewd advice could h. B. give 
on occasion, and many a kind action and gentle offline oi charity was 
this jolly outlaw known to do and cause to lie done. His advice to 
Clive was most eddying at this time of our young^ gentleman’s Hie, 
and he owns that he was kept from much mischief by this <|ueer 
counsellor. 

A few months after Olive and J. J. had entered at Gandish’s, 
that academy began to hold its own against^ its rival. The silent 
young disciple was pronounced to be a genius. His copies were 
beautiful in delicacy and finish. His designs were exquisite for 
grace and richness of fancy. Mr. Gaiidish took to himself the 
credit for J. J.’s genius; Olive ever and fondly acknowledged the 
benefit he got from his friend’s taste, and briglit enthusiasm, and 
sure skill. As for Olive, if lie was suc(;essful in tlie academy, lie 
was doubly victorious out of it. Ilis person was liandsoine, his 
courage high, his gaiety and frankness delightful and winning. 
His money was plenty, and lie spent it like a young king. He 
could speedily beat ail the club at Lundy’s at billiards, and give 
points to the redoubted F. B. himself. He sang a famous song 
at their jolly supper-parties: and J. J. had no greater delight tlian 
to listen'to his fresh voice, and watch the young conqueror at the 
billiard-table, wdiere the balls seemed to obey him. 

Olive was not the most docile of Mr. Gandish’s pupils. If he 
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bad not come to the studio on horseback, several of the young 
students averred, Gandish would not always have been praising 
hiin^ and (pioting him as that professor certainly did. It must be 
confessed that the young ladies read the history of Olive’s uncle 
in^ the Book of Baronets,” and that Gmidish junior, probably 
with an eye to business, made a design of a picture, in which, 
according to that veracious volume, one of the Newcomes was 
represented as going cheerfully to the stake at Smithfield, sur¬ 
rounded by some very ill-favoured Dominicans, whose arguments 
did not appear to make the least impression upon the martyr of 
the Newcome family. Sandy M^Oollop devised a counter picture, 
wherein the barbei-surgeou of King Edward the Confessor was 
drawn, operating upon the beard of tliat monarch. To which piece 
of satire Clive gallantly replied by a design, representing Sawney 
Bean M^Collop, chief of the cla.n of that name, descending from his 
mountains into Edinburgh, and his astonishment at beholding a 
|)air of breeches for the first time. These playful jokes passed con¬ 
stantly amongst the young men of Gan dish’s studio. There was 
no one there who was not caricatured in one way or another. He 
whose eyes looked not very straight was depicted with a most 
awful squint. The youth whom nature had endowed with a some¬ 
what lengthy nose was drawn by the caricaturists with a prodigious 
proboscis. Little Bobby Moss, the young Hebrew artist from 
Wardour Street, was delineated with three hats and an old-clothes 
hag. Nor were poor J. J.’s round slioulders spared, until Clive 
indignantly remonstrated at the hideous Imnchbaek pictures which 
tlie boys made of his friend, and vowed it wu\s a shame to make 
jokes at such a, deformity. 

Our friend, if the truth must he told regarding him, though one 
of the most frank, generous, and kind-hearted persons, is of a nature 
somewhat Imughty and imperious, and very likely the course of 
life which he now led, and the society whidi he was compelled to 
lc(H‘p, sca'ved to in (‘.reuse some original defcc'ts in his cliaracter, and 
to fortify a certain disposition to think well of himself, with wdiich 
liis (‘inmiies not nnjuBtly reproiu*.li him. He has been known very 
patlK^ih'uIly to lament that he was withdrawn from s(di(,)ol too 
(Muiy, where a, (M)uple of years’ furtlier (a>urse of thrashings from 
his tyrant, Old Flo(lg(% lu^ av(irs, would have done him good. He 
lamtaits thati Ik' was not s(vnt. to colh'ge, wIku'c, if a, young man 
rc(‘(MV('s no oih(*.r dis(aplin(', at hjast he ac-quin^s tliat of meeting 
wilJi his e((ua,1s in sochdy, and of assuredly finding his betters; 
wherea.s in poor Mr. (huidislfs studio of art, our young gentleman 
sca.nady finmd a. comradt^ that was not in one way or other his 
tlatibu'cr, his inferioi*, his honest or dishonest admirer. The influence 
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of Ms family’s rank and wealth acted more or less on all those 
simple folks, who would run on his errands and vied with each 
other in winning the young nabob’s favour. His veiy goorness 
of heart rendered him a more easy prey to their flattery, anil 11 
kind and jovial disposition led him into company from which he 
had been much better away. I am afraid that artful young Moss, 
whose parents dealt in pictures, furniture, giincracks, and jewellety, 
victimised Olive sadly with rings and ehains, shirt-studs and 
flaming shirt-pins, and such vanities, which_ the poor young rogue 
locked up in his desk generally, only venturing to wear them when 
he was out of his father’s sight or of Mr. Biunie’s, whose shrewd 

eyes watched him very keenly. , j,. 

Mr. Olive used to leave home every day shortly after noon, 
when he was siippo.sed to betake himself to Gandish’s studio, but 
was the young gentleman always at the drawing-hoard copying 
from the antique when his father supposed him to be so devotedly 
enc-ao-edl I fear his place was sometimes vacant. His friend J. J. 
worked every day and all day. Many a time the steady little 
student remarked his patron’s absence, and, no doubt, gently remon¬ 
strated with him, but when Clive did come to his work he executed 
it with remarkable skill and rapidity; and Ridley was too lond 
of him to say a word at home regarding the shortcomings ot the 
youthful scapegrace. Candid readers may sometimes have heard 
their friend Jones’s mother lament that her darling was working 
too hard at college; or Harry’s sisters express their anxiety lest his 
too rigorous attendance in chambers (after which lie will persist in 
sitting up all night reading those dreary law books which cost such 
an immense sum of money) should undermine dear Henry’s health ; 
and to such acute persons a word is sufficient to indicate young Mr. 
Clive Hewcome’s proceedings. Meanwhile his father, who knew no 
more of the world than Harry’s siinjile sisters or Jones’s fond mother, 
never doubted that all Clive’s doings were right, and that his boy 
was the best of boys. 

“ If that young man goes on as charmingly as he has begun, 
Clive’s cousin, Barnes Hewcome, said of his kinsman, “he will be a 
paragon. I saw him last night at Vaiixhall in company with young 
Moss, whose father does bills and keeps the bric-a-brac shop in 
Wardour Street. Two or three other gentlemen, probably yoimg 
old-clothes men, who had concluded for the day the labours of ^the 
bag, joined Mr. Newcomc and his friend, and they partook of rack- 
punch in an arbour. He is a delightful youth. Cousin Clive, and I 
feel sure he is about to be an honour to our family.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE COLONEL AT HOME 

O UR good Colonel’s house had received a coat of paint, which, 
like Madame Latour’s rouge in her latter days, only served 
to make her careworn face look more ghastly. The kitchens 
were gloomy. The stables were gloomy. G-reat black passages; 
cracked conservatory; dilapidated bathroom, with melancholy waters 
moaning and fizzing from the cistern; the great large blank stone 
staircase—were all so many melancholy features in the general 
countenance of the house; but the Colonel thought it perfectly 
cheerful and pleasant, and furnished it in his rough and ready way. 
One day came a cartload of chairs; the next a waggon full of fenders, 
hre-irons, and glass, and crockery—a quantity of supplies, in a w^ord, 
he poured into the place. There were yellow curtains in the back 
drawing-room,' and green curtains in the front. The carpet was an 
immense bargain, bought dirt cheap, sir, at a sale in Euston Square. 
He Avas against the purchase of a carpet for the stairs. What was 
the good of it ? A¥hat did men want with stair-carpets 1 His own 
ai){irtment (contained a wonderfid assortment of lumber. Shelves 
which he nailed himself^ old Indian garments, camphor trunks. 
Wliat did he want with gewgaws^ anything was good enough for 
an old soldi(n'. But the spare bedroom wjis endowed with all sorts 
of splendour: a bed as big as a. general’s tent, a, cheval glass— 
whereas the Cohmel shaved in a little cracked mirror, which cost 
liim no more than King Btephen’s l)reeches^—and a handsome new 
carpet; wlule tlie boards of tlie Colonel’s bedchamber were as bare 
—as bare as old Miss Scragg’s shoulders, whicli would be so much 
more comfortable were tlicy covered up. Mr. Binnie’s bedchamber 
was neat, snug, and appropriate. And Clive liad a study and bed¬ 
room at the top of the house, which In', was allowed to furnish 
entirely aeciording to his own timte. How he and Ridley revelled in 
Wardour Htreeil What dalightfid (adoured prints of Inmting, racing, 
and beautihd ladies did they not purchase, mount with their own 
hands, cut out for scuH^mis, frame and glaze, and hang up on the walls. 
Wlien the rooms were n'.ady they gave a party, inviting the Colonel 
and Mr. Binnic by note of hand, two gentlemen from Lamb Court, 
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Temple, Mr. Honeyman, and Fred Bayliam. We must have hred 
Bayham. Fred Bayham frankly asked, Mr. Sherruik, with 
whom you have become rather intimate lately—and mind you I say 
nothing, but I recommend strangers in London to be cautious about 
their friends-~is Mr. Sherrick coming to you, young un, because if 
he is, F. B. must respectfully declined’ ^ 

Mr. Sherrick was not invited, and accordingly r. J>. (time. 
But Sherrick was invited on other days, and a very (pieer society 
did our honest Colonel gather together in tlmt (lueer liouse, s() 
dreary, so dingy, so comfortless, so |)leasant. He, who was one oi 
the most hospitable men alive, loved to have his frit'.iids around 
him ; and it must he (Confessed that the evening parties now oe(‘a- 
sioiiaHy given in Fitzroy S(iuare were of the othlest a,ssemblag(‘, ot 
people. The correct East India gentlemen from Hanoveu* S(iuan‘. ; 
the artists, Olive’s friends, gentlemen of all agn^s with all sorts of 
beards, in every variety of costume. Now and again a stray sehoob 
fellow from Grey Friars, who stared, as well he might, a.t the coni" 
pany in which he found himself. Sometimes ii few hulie's w('r(‘, 
brought to these entertainments. The immense p()lit(nu:^ss eif tiie 
good host compensated some of them for tlie strangmm'ss of' his conn 
pany. They had nevm’ seen such odd-looking hairy nu'u as tlmsi'. 
young artists, nor such wonderful wouum as (.lolomd N('wcouu'. 
assembl( 5 ;d together. He was good to all old maids and poor 
widows. Ketircd captains with large', familie's of' daughters found 
in him tlmir best frii'iid. lb', sent <‘aiTing(‘s to fe'teh them, and 
bring them back, from tlu' suburbs wlu'.n'. tliey ehvi'lt. Gandish, 
Mrs^Gandisb, and the four Misw's (hmdish in scarlet rob(,^s, were 
constant attendants at the Coloiud’s .smVcc.s'. [ (h'light, sir, in the 
’oapitality ofmy distinguislmd military tViend,” Mr. (bindish would 
say. “ The harmy has always hem my passion. I served in tlu' 
Soho Volunteers three years myself, till the', cemclusiou e>l the^ war, 
sir, till the conclusion of the war.” 

It was a gr(‘.at sight to see M.r. Freeh'.rie'k Bayham eaigage'd m 
the waltz or the', (piadrillt*. with some of the' (‘hh'rly houris at the^ 
Coloncrs partie'S. h\ lb, liku a good-ualured F. li. as he' was, 
always chose tlie plainest women as partners, aud eade*rtaine'el themi 
with profound compliments anel sumptuous (•oiive'rsaf iou. ^ I In’; 
Oolemel likewise daiu'ed eiuadrille^H with the utmeisf. gravity. \\al(z> 
iug liad he'ou inv(mt.(‘.d long siiie'e his time ; but in^ prae-tise'd epiad- 
riikis when they first <'.ame^ in, aliout LSI7, in (’ah-utta.. To se'e^ 
him lea,ding up a little old maid, and l)owing to leer wln'ii tiie' dau<‘(^ 
was eudejel, and performing (Java-lier seul with state*ly simplicity, 
was a sight irnlcMMl to rainernber. If Clive Ne'weome*. had not suedi 
a tine sense of humour, he woiilel have blusheel for bis father’s 
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sioipli(‘ity. As it was, tlie elder's guileless goodness and cliildlike 
trustfulness endeared liiin immensely to his son. ‘‘Look at the 
old hoy, Pendennis," he would say, “look at him leading up that 
old Miss Tidswell to the piano. Doesn’t he do it like an old 
Duke? I lay a wager she thinks she is going to be my mother-in- 
law ; all the women are in love with him, young and old. ‘ Should 
he upbraid.’ There she goes. ‘ I’ll own that he’ll prevail, and 
sing as sweetly as a. nigh-tin-gale ! ’ Oh, you old warbler. Look 
at lather’s old head bobbing up and down ! Wouldn’t he do for 
Sir RiOger de Coverley 1 How do you do. Uncle Chaides say, 
M‘Oollop, how gets on the Duke of What-d’ye-call-em starving in the 
castle? Gandish says it’s very good.’’ Tlie lad retires to a group of 
artists. Mr. Honeyman (ioines up with a faint smile playing on his • 
features, like moonlight on the facade of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel. 

“ These parties ai'e the most singular I have ever seen,” whispers 
Honeyman. “In entering one of these assemblies, one is struck 
with the immensity of London, and with the sense of one’s own 
insignificance. Without,' I trust, dei)arting from my clerical char¬ 
acter, nay, from my very avocation as inemnhent of a London 
Chapel, i have seen a good deal of the world, and here is an 
assemblage no doubt of most respectable persons, on scarce one of 
whom I ever set eyes till this evening. Where does my good 
brotlier lind such characters ? ” 

“That,” says Mr. Honeyman’s interlocutor, “is the celebrated, 
though neglected artist, Professor Gaudish, whom nothing but 
jealousy has kept out of the Royal Academy. Surely you have 
lieard of the great Gandish ? ” 

“ Indeed I am ashamed to confess my ignorance, but a clergy¬ 
man, busy with his duties, knows little, perhaps too little, of the 
liw^ arts.” 

“ Gandish, sir, is one of the greatest geniuses on whom our un¬ 
grateful country ever trami)lcd ; he exhibited his first celebrated 
])ictnre of ‘Alfred in the Neatherd’s Hut’ (he says he is the first 
who ever touched tlmt subject) in 1804 ; but Lord Nelson’s death, 
and victory of Trafalgar, occu|)ied the pulfiic attention at tliat time, 
and Gandiah’s work went uimoticed. In the year 18l() he painted 
his great/ work oi‘ ‘ Roaxlicea.’ You see her belore you. That lady 
in yellow, with a. light front and a, tmban. Boadi(*.ea bcunune Mrs. 
Gandish in ibat year. So late as ’27, lu^ brought l)efore the world 
his ‘Non Angli, 'ml Angeli.’ Two of the angels are yonder in sea- 
green di'(‘sscs the Misses Gandish. The youth in Berlin gloves 
was tlie littlii male angelns of that piece.” 

“ How came you to know all this, you strange man?” says Mr. 
Honeyman. 
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^‘Simply because Gaiidish has told me twenty times. He tells 
the story to everybody, every time he sees them. He told it to¬ 
day at dinner. Boadicea and the angels came alterwards. 

“ Satire! satire! Mr. Pendeiinis,” says the divine, holding ^up 
a reproving finger of lavender kid, “ beware of a wicked wit I—But 
when a man has that tendency, I know how difiiciilt it is to lestrain. 
My dear Colonel, good evening! You have a gie&t reception 
to-night. That gentleman’s bass voice is very fine ; Mr. Pendenms 
and i were admiring it. The ^ Wolf’ is a song admirably adapted 
to show its capabilities.” 

Mr. G-andish’s autobiography had occupied the wliole time after 
the retirement of the ladies from Colonel l^Tewcome’s dinner-table. 
Mr. Hobson Newcome liad been asleep during the performance; 
Sir Curry Baugliton, and one or two of the Coloners professional 
and militaiy guests, silent and puzzled ^ honest Mr. Binnie, with 
his shrewd good-humoured face, sipping his claret as usual, and 
delivering a sly joke now and again to the gentlemen at his end 
of the table. Mrs. Newcome had sat by him in sulky dignity ; was 
it that Lady Baughton’s diamonds ollendcd her'? -her Ladyship 
and lier daughters being attired in great splendour for a. (Jourt ball 
which they were to attend that evening. Was she hurt l)ecause 
SHE was not invited to that Royal Entertainments As these 
festivities were to take place at an early hour, tht) ladies biddeti 
were obliged to quit the Colonel’s house before tlie evening party 
commenced, from which Lady Ann declared she was quite vexed 
to be obliged to run away. 

Lady Ann Newamine had been as gracious on this occasion as 
her sister-in-law had been out of humour. Everything pleased her 
in the house. She had no idea that there were such fine houses 
in that quarter of the town. She thought the dinner so very nice ; 
that Mr. Binnie such a gooddiumoured-looking gentleman; that 
stout gentleman, with his collar turned down like Lord ByroAs, 
so exceedingly clever and full of information. A celeluated artist 
was he? (courtly Mr. Smee had his own opinion upon tliat i^oint, 
but did not utter it). All those artists are so eccentric and a.musing 
and clever. Before dinner she insisted upon seeing Clive’s den 
with its pictures and casts and pipes. ''You horrid young wicked 
creature, have you begun to smoke already?” she asks, as she 
admires his room. She admired everything. Nothing could exceed 
her satisfaction. 

Tlic sisters4n-law kissed on meeting, with that cordiality so 
dclightfiil to witness in sisters who dwell together in unity. It 
was, " My dear Maria, what an age since I have seen you 1 ” " My 
dear Ann, our occupations are so engrossing, our circles are so 
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different,” in a Ifingiiid response from the other. “Sir Brian is 
not eoming, I suppose? Now, Colonel,”—she turns in a frisky 
manner towards him, and taps her fan,-—“did I not tell you Sir 
Brian would not come ? ” 

“ He is kept at the House of Commons, my dear. Those 
dreadful committees. He was (piite vexed at not being able to 
come.” 

“ I know, I know, dear Ann, there are always excuses to gentle¬ 
men in Parliament, I have received many such. Mr. Shaloony 
and Mr. M'Sheny, the leaders of our party, often and often dis¬ 
appoint me. I hmv Brian would not come. My husband came 
down from Marble Head on purpose this morning. Nothing would 
have induced ub to give up our brother’s party.” 

“ I believe you. I did come down from Marble Head this 
morning, and I was four hours in the hayfield before I came away, 
and in the City till five, and I have been to look at a horse after¬ 
wards at Tattersall’s, and I am as hungry as a hunter, and as tired 
as a hodman,” says Mr. Newcome, witli his hands in his pockets. 
“How do you do, Mr. Pendennis? Maria, you remember Mr. 
Pendemiis—don’t you ? ” 

“ Perfe(‘-tly,” replies the languid Maria. Mrs. Gandish, Colonel 
Topliam, Ma.ior M‘Cra(*k,en are announced; and then, in diamonds, 
feathers, ami splendour, Lady Baugh ton and Miss Baughton, who 
ani going to the Queen’s ball, and Sir Curry Baughton, not quite 
in his depnty-lieutenant’s uniform as yet, looking very shy in a 
pair of bine trousers, with a glittering stripe of silver down the 
seams. Clive looks with wonder and delight at these ravishing 
ladies, rustling in tresh brocades, with feathers, diamonds, and every 
magnificence. Aunt Ann has not her conrt-dress on as yet; and 
Aunt Maria blushes as she beholds the new-comers, having thought 
fit to attire herself in a high dress, with ji Quaker-like simplicity, 
and a pair of gloves more than (ordinarily dingy. The pretty little 
foot she has, it is true, and sticks it out from habit; but what is 
Mrs. Nmveome’s foot (*,ompared with that sweet little (diaussure 
whiidi Miss Baugliton exliibits and withdraws? The shiny white 
satin slijoper, the i)ink stocking which ever and anon peeps from the 
rustling folds of lier robe, and timidly retires into its covert—that 
foot, light as it is, cruslies Mrs Nc-wconu^.. 

No wonder she winces, and is angry; there are some mis- 
eluevouB piorsons who rather like to witness that discomfiture. 
All Mr. Bmee’s (hitteritjs that day failed to soothe her. 

What happmu'-d to lau* alone in the drawing-room, when the 
ladi<‘s invit(Kl to i;he dinmu' luwl departed, and those convoked to 
the .svnrcc Ix^gan in a,rrive, - what happened to her or to them I 
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do not like to think. The Gandishes arrived first: Boadicea and 
the angels. We judged from the fact that young Mr. Gandish 
came blushing in to the dessert. Name after name was announced 
of persons of whom Mrs. Newcome knew nothing. The young and 
the old, the pretty and homely, they were all in their best dresses, 
and no doubt stared at Mrs. Newcome, so obstinately plain in her 
attire. When we came upstairs from dinner, we found her seated 
entirely by herself, tapping her fan at the fireplace, limid gioups 
of persons were round about, waiting for the irruption of the gentle¬ 
men, until the pleasure should begin. Mr. Newcome, who (;amc 
upstairs yawning, was heard to say to his wile, “ Oh, dam, let’s 
cut! ” And they went downstairs, and. waited until their carriage 
had arrived, when they quitted Fitzroy Square. 

Mr. Barnes Newcome presently arrived, looking partictdarly 
smart and lively, with a large flower in his button-hole, and 
leaning on the arm of a friend, “ How do you do, Pendennis 1 ” 
he says, with a peculiarly dandified air. “Did you dine here'? 
You look as if you dined here ” (and Barnes, certainly, irs if he had 
dined elsewhere). “ I was only asked to the cold sqink. Whom 
did you have for dinner? You had my mamma and the Baughtons, 
and my uncle and aunt, I know, for they are down below in the 
library, waiting for the (jarriage j he is asleep, and site is as sulky 
as a bear.” 

“Why did Mrs. Newcome say I should find nobody I knew up 
here?” asks Barnes’s companion. “On the contrary, tlu^rcj a,r(i 
lots of fellows I know. There’s Fred Bayham, dancing like a 
harlequin. There’s old Gandish, who used to be my drawing- 
master ; and my Brighton friends, your uncle and cousin, Ba,rn('.s. 
What relations are they to me? must be some relations. Fine 
fellow your cousin.” 

“ H’m,” growls Barnes. “ Very fine boy,—not spirited at all, 
—not fond of liattcry,—not surrounded by toadies,—not finid 
of drink,—delightful boy ! See yonder, the young fidlow ^ is in 
conversation with his most intimate friend, a. little crooktMl fellow, 
with long hair. Do you know who he is ? he is tlu^. son of old 
Todmorden’s butler. Upon my life it’s true.” 

“ And suppose it is; what the dexu^c do I care! ” cries liOr<l 
Kew. “Who can be more respectable than a. l)utl(,u*? A man 
must be somebody’s son. When I am a middle aged man, I hope 
humbly I shall look like a butler myself. Suppose you wxan 
to put ten of Gunter’s men into the House of .Lords, do you 
mean to say that they would not look as well as any a.verng(‘, ten 
peers in the House? Look at Lord Westcot; h(', is (ixae.tly like 
a butler: that’s why the country has such confidence in him. 
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I never dine with liini l)nt I fancy he ought to he at the sideboard. 
Here comes that insutForable little old Smee. How do you do, 
Mr. Smeer’ 

Mr. Smee smiles his sweetest smile. With his rings, diamond 
shirt-studs, and red velvet waistcoat, there are few more elaborate 
middle-aged bucks tlian Andrew Smee. “ How do you do,, my dear 
Lord 'I ” cries the bland one. “ Who would ever have thought of 
seeing your Lordsliip here ! ” 

“ Why the deuce not, Mr. Smee ? ” asks Lord Kew abruptly. 
‘‘Is it wrong to cnme here'? I have been in the house only five 
minut(is, and three people have said the same thing to me—Mrs. 
New(K)me, who is sitting downstairs in a rage waiting for her carriage, 
th(‘. (‘.ondescending Barnes, and yourself. Why do you come here, 
Smee 1—-How are you, Mr. Gandish ^ How do the fine arts go % ” 

“ Your Lordship’s kindness in asking for them will cheer them, 
if anything will,” says Mr. Gandish, “Your noble family has 
always patronised them. I am proud to be rcckonised by your 
Lordship in this house, where the distinguished father of one of 
my pupils entertains us this evening. A most promising young 
man is young Mr. Olive—talents for a hamatenr really most re¬ 
markable.” 

“Excellent, upon ray word—excellent,” cries Mr, Smee. “I’m 
not an animal i)ainter myself, and perhaps don’t think much of that 
branch of the profession ; but it seems to me the young fellow draws 
horses with tlie most wonderful spirit. I hope Lady Walham is 
v(uy well, and that she was satisfied with her son’s portrait. 
Stockholm, I think, your brother is appointed tol I wish I might 
be allowed to ])aint the elder as well as the younger brother, my 
Lord.” 

“ I am an historical painter ; but whenever Ijord Kew is painted 
I hope his Lordship will think of the old servant of his Lordship’s 
family, Gharles Gandish,” (;ries the professor. 

“ J am like Susannah between tlie two Elders,” says Lonl Kew. 
“ Let my innocence alone, Smee. Mr. Gandish, don’t persecute my 
mod(‘sty with your addresses. I won’t l)e painted. I am not a fit 
snbj(‘ct for an historical painter, M.r. Ga.ndish.” 

“ llalcibiades sat to Praxiteles, a.nd I’ericles to Phidjas,” remarks 
Gaiidisli. 

“’fhe case's arc not <iuit(^ similar,” says Lord Kew languidly. 
“ Yoti an', no douht fully wpial to Praxiteles; but I don’t see iny 
r('S(mihlane(^ to (In^ otluu' party. I should not look well as a hero, 
and Siiua^ rould i.iot paint me hamlsoine enough.” 

“ i„ would try, my dear Lonl,” cries Mr. Smee. 

“ I know you would, my dear fellow,” Lord Kew answered, 
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looking at tlie painter -with a lazy scorn in his eyes “Where is 
Colonel Newcome, Mr. G-andish 1 ” Mr. Gandish replied that our 
gallant host was dancing a quadrille in the next room; and the 
young gentleman walked on towards that_ apartnient to pay lus 

respects to the giver of the evening’s entertainment. 

Newoome’s hehaviour to the young peer was cercnionious, hut 
not in the least servile. Ho saluted the otlier’s superior rank, not 
his person, as ho turned the guard out for a genend othcer._ He 
never could he brought to he otherwise than cold and grave in his 
hehaviom- to John James; nor was it without_ difficulty, when 
young Ridley and his son became iiupils at Gandish’s, he could he 
induced to invite the former to his parties. “An artist is any 
man’s equal,” he said. “I have no prejudice of that sort; and 
think that Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson were fit company 
for any person, of whatever rank. But a young man whose father 
may have had to wait behind me at dinner, should not^ lie brought 
into my company.” Clive compromises the dispute with a laugh. 
“ First,” says he, “ I will wait till I am asked ; and then I promise 
I will not go to dine with Lord Todmorden.” 
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CHAPTER XX 

CONTAINS MORE PARTICULARS OF THE COLONEL AND 
HIS BRETHREN 

I P Clive’s amusements, studies, or occupations, such as they 
were, filled his day pretty completely, and caused the young 
gentleman’s time to pass rapidly and pleasantly, his father, it 
must be owned, had no such resources, and the good Colonel’s 
idleness hung heavily upon him. He submitted very kindly to this 
infliction, however, as he wmdd have done to any other, for Clive’s 
sake; and though he may have wished himself back with his 
regiment again, and engaged in the pursuits in which his life had 
been spent, he chose to consider these desires as very selfish and 
blamable on Ins part, and sacirificed them resolutely for his son’s 
welfare. The young fellow, I daresay, gave his prent no more 
credit for his long self-denial than many other children award to 
theirs. We take such life-offerings as our due commonly. The 
old French satirist avers that, in a love-affair, there is usually one 
person who loves, and the otlier gut se laisse aimer; it is only in 
later days, perhaps, when the treasures of love are spent, and the 
kind hand cold which ministered them, that we remember how 
tender it was; how soft to soothe; how eager to shield; how 
ready to HU|)port and caress. The ears may no longer hear which 
would have received our words of thanks so delightedly. Let us 
hope those fruits of love, though tardy, are yet not all too late; 
and though wo bring our tribute of reverence and gratitude, it 
may l)c to a gravestone, tliere is an acceptance even there for the 
stricken heart’s oblation of fond remorse, contrite memories, and 
pious tears. I am thinking of the love of Clive Xewcome’s father 
for him (and, perhaps, young reader, of that of yours and mine for 
oiurselves); how the old man lay awake, and devised kindnesses, 
and gave his all for the love of his son; and the young man took, 
and spent, and slept, and made merry; Did we not say, at^ our 
tale’s commencement, that all stories were old ? Careless prodigals 
and anxious elders have been from the beginning:—and so may 
love, and repentance, and forgiveness endure even till the end. 

The sti&ng fogs, the slippery mud, the dun dreary November 
8 N 
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mornings, when the Eegent’s Park, where the Colonel took his 
early walk, was wrapped in yellow mist, must have been a melan¬ 
choly exchange for the splendour of Eastern sunrise, and the in¬ 
vigorating gallop at dawn, to which, for so many years of his liie, 
Thomas Ncwcome had accustomed himself. His obstinate habit 
of early waking accompanied liiin to England, and occasioned the 
despair of liis London domestics, who, if master wasn’t so awfully 
early, would have found no fault with him, for a gentleman as 
gives less trouble to his servants; as scarcely ever rings the bell 
for liisself; as will brush his own clothes; as will even boil bis 
own shaving-water in the little lietna which he keeps up in his 
dressing-room; as pays so regular, and never looks twice at the 
accounts; such a man deserved to be loved by his household, and 
I dare say comparisons were made between him and his son, who 
do ring the bells, and scold if his hoots aint nice, and holder about 
like a young lord. But Clive, though imperious, was very liberal 
and good-humoured, and not the worse served because he insisted 
upon exerting his youthful authority. As for iriend Binnie, he had 
a hundred pursuits of his own, wliicli made his time pass very 
comfortably. He had all the Lectures at the British Institution, 
he had the Geographical Society, the Asiatics Society, and the 
Political Economy Club; and tbongh he talked year after year of 
going to visit his relations in Scotland, the months and seasons 
passed away, and his feet still heat the London pavement. 

In spite of the cold reception his brothers gave him, duty was 
duty, and Colonel Ncwcome still proposed, or hoped to be well with 
the female members of the Ncwcome family; and having, as we 
have said, plenty of time on his hands, and living at no very great 
distance from either of his brothers’ town houses, when their wives 
were in London, the elder Newcome was for paying them pretty 
constant visits. But after the good gentleman had called twice or 
thrice upon his sister-in-law in Bryanstono Square--bringing, as 
was his wont, a present for this little niece, or a book for that—- 
Mrs. Newcome, with her usual virtue, gave him to understand that 
the occupation of an English matron wlio, besides her multifarious 
family duties, had her own intellectual culture to mind, would not 
allow her to pass the mornings in idle gossip : and ot course took 
great credit to hersedf for having so rebuked bim, ‘^I am not 
above instruction of an]/ age,” says she, thanking Heaven (or com¬ 
plimenting it rather) for having created a being so virtuous and 
humble-minded. When Professor SchrofT eonics, I sit with my 
children, and take lessons in German; and I say my verbs with 
Maria and Tommy in the same class! ” Yes, witli curtseys and 
fine speeches she actually bowed her brother out of doors; aud tlio 
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honest gentleman meekly left her, though with bewilderment, as he 
thought of the different hospitality to which he had been accustomed 
in tlie East, where no friend’s house was ever closed to him, where 
no neighbour was so busy but he had time to make Thomas New- 
come welcome. 

When Hobson Newcome’s boys came home for the holidays, 
their kind uncle was for treating them to the sights of the town, 
but here Virtue again interposed, and laid its interdict upon pleasure, 
“ Thank you very much, my dear Colonel,” says Virtue; “ there 
never was surely such a kind, affectionate, unselfish creature as you 
are, and so indulgent for children, but my boys and yours are 
brought up on a ve^ry different plan. Excuse me for saying that I 
do not think it is advisaMe that they should even see too much of 
each other. Clive’s company is not good for them.” 

Great heavens, Maria!” cries the Colonel, starting up, “do 
you mean that my boy’s society is not good enough for any boy 
alive ^ ” 

Maria turned very red : she had said not more than she meant, 
but more than she meant to say. “ My dear Colonel, how hot we 
are ! how angry you Indian gentlemen become with us poor women ! 
Your boy is much older than mine. He lives with artists, with all 
sorts of eccentric people. Our children are bred on quite a different 
j)lan. Hobson will succeed his father in the bank, and dear Samuel, 
I trust, will go into the Church. I told you before the views I 
had regarding the boys; but it was most kind ot you to think of 
them—most generous and kind.” 

“ That nabob of ours is a queer fish,” Hobson Newcome re¬ 
marked to liis nephew Barnes. “He is as proud as Lucifer, he is 
always taking huff about one thing or the other. He went off’ in a 
fume the other night because your aunt objected to his taking the 
boys to the play. She don’t like their going to the play. My 
mother didn’t either. Your aunt is a woman who is uncommon 
wide-awake, I can tell you.” 

“ I always knew, sir, that my aunt was perfectly aware of the 
time of day,” says Barnes, with a bow. 

“ And then the Colonel flies out about his boy, and says that 
my wife insulted him 1 I used to like that boy. Before his father 
came he was a good lad enough—a jolly brave little fellow.” 

“ I confess I did not know Mr. Clive at that interesting period 
of his existence,” remarks Barnes. 

“ But since he lias taken this madcap freak of turning painter,” 
the uncle continues, “there is no understanding the chap. Bid 
you ever see such a set of fellows as tlie Colonel had got together 
at his party the other night? Birty chaps in velvet coats and 
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beards’? They looked like a set of mountebanks. And this young 

Olive is going to turn painter! ” 

“ Very advantageous thing for the family. He’ll do our luotures 
for nothing. I always said he was a darling hoy,” simpere(l Ixirnes. 

“Darling jackass!” growled out the senior. “ Oonlouud it 
whv doesn’t my brother set him up in some respoetable business . 
I ain’t proud. I liaye not married an earl’s daughter. No oitenee 


to you, Barnes.” „ . .. 

“ Not at all, sir. I can’t help it if my grandfather is a gentle¬ 
man,” says Barnes, with a fascinating smile. _ 

The uncle laughs. I mean I don’t care what a fellow is ii ho 
is a good follow. But a painter 1 hang it—a painter’s no trade at 
all—I don’t fancy seeing one of our family sticking up pictures tor 


sale. I don’t like it, Barnes.” . , , ,. , ,, i ■ » 

“ Hush! here comes his distinguished friend, Mr. 1 eiidciims, 
whispers Barnes; and the nncle, growling out, “ Damn all literary 
fellows—all artists—the whole lot of them ! ” turns away, bariios 
waves three languid fingers of recognition towards Peiidoiims; and 
when the uncle and nephew have moved out of the (dub newspaper- 
room, little Tom Eaves comes up and tells the present reporter every 


word of their conversation. 

Very soon Mrs. Ncwcome annoimecd that their Indniii brother 
found the society of Brvanstono Square very little to his taste, as 
indeed how should he? being a man of a good, harmless disi.ositioii 
certainly, but of small intellectual culture. It could not be ladpt'd. 
She had done her utmost to make him welcome, and grieved that 
their pursuits were not more oongenial. She heard that he was 
much more intimate in Park Lane.” Possibly the superior rank ()f 
Lady Ann’s family might present (diarms to Colonel Newc.omo, who 
fell asleep at her assemblies. His boy, she was afraid, was leading 
tlie most irregulm- life. He was growing a pair of muatachios, and 
going about with all sorts of wild associates. She found no fault; 
who was she, to find fault with any one? But she had been (im¬ 
pelled to hint that her children must not bo too intimate with him. 
And so, between one brother who meant no unkindness, and anotluT 
who was all affection and good-will, this undouhting woman cn'ate.d 
difference, distrust, dislike, which might one day lissibly hjad to 
open rupture. The wicked are wicked no doubt, and they go astray 
and they fall, and they come by their deserts; hut who can tell f.he 
mischief which the very virtuous do ? 


To her sister-in-law. Lady Ann, the Oolonel’s society was more 
welcome. The affectionate gentleman never tired of doing kind¬ 
nesses to his brother’s many children, and as Mr. Olive’s pursuits 
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now separated him a good deal from his father, the Colonel, not 
perhaps without a sigh that fiite should so separate him from the 
society which he loved best in the world, consoled himself as best 
he might with his nephews and nieces, especially with Ethel, for 
whom his lelle passion, conceived at first sight, never diminished. 
“If Uncle Newcome had a hundred children,’' Ethel said, who was 
rather jealous of disposition, “he would spoil them all.” He 
found a fine occupation in breaking a pretty little horse for her, of 
which he made her a present, and there was no horse in the Park 
that was so handsome, and - surely no girl who looked more beautiful, 
than Ethel Hewcome with her broad hat and red riband, with her 
thick black locks waving round her bright face, galloping along 
the ride on “ Bhurtpore.” Occasionally Clive was at their riding 
parties, when the Colonel would fall back and fondly survey the 
young i^eoplc cantering side by side over the grass; but by tacit 
convention it was arranged that the cousins should be but seldom 
together; the Colonel might be his niece’s companion, and no one 
could receive him with a more joyous welcome ; but when Mr. Olive 
made his appearance with his father at the Park Lane door, a 
certain gene was visible in Miss Ethel, who would never mount 
except with Colonel Hewcome’s assistance, and who, especially after 
Mr. Clive’s famous mustachios made their appearance, rallied him, 
and remonstrated with him regarding those ornaments, and treated 
him with much distainje and dignity. She asked him if he was 
going into the army she could not understand how any but military 
men could wear mustachios ! and then she looked fomlly and archly 
at her uncle, and said she liked none that were not grey. 

Clive set her down as a very haughty, spoiled, aristocantic young 
creature. If he had been in love with her, no doubt he would liavo 
sacrificed even tliose beloved new-born whiskers for tlie (‘harmer. 
Had he not already bought on credit the necessary implements in 
a fine dressing-case, from young MossBut he was not in love 
with her; otherwise he would have found a thousand opportunities 
of riding with her, walking with her, meeting her, in spite of all 
prohibitions tacit or expressed, all governesses, guardians, mamma’s 
punctilios, and kind hints from friends. For a while Mr. Clive 
thought himself in love witli his cousin, than whom no more beau- 
tifid young girl could be seen in a,ny park, l)all, or drawing-room ; 
and he drew a hundred pi<dair(:‘s of luu*, a.nd dis(;oursed al)out her 
beauties to J. J., wlio fell in love with her on hearsay. But at 
this time, Mademoiselle Baltarelli was damang at Ihury Lane 
Theatre, and it certaiidy may 1)C said that Clive’s first love was 
bestowed upon that beauty; whoso picture, of course, he drew in 
most of her favourite characters; and for whom his passion lasted 
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until the end of the season, when her niglit was announced, tickets 
to he had at the theatre, or of Mademoiselle Saltarelli, Buckingham 
Street, Stx’and. Then it was that, with a throbbing heart a;nd a 
five-pound note, to engage places for the houri’s benefit, Olive beheld 
Madame Kogornmc, Mademoiselle Saltarclli’s mother, who enter¬ 
tained him in the French language in a dark parlour smelling of 
onions. And oh! issuing from the adjoining dining-rooin (where 
was a dingy vision of a feast and pewter pots upon a darkling table¬ 
cloth)—could that lean, scraggy, old beetle-browed yellow face, 
who cried, ‘'Oil es-tu done, mamanr’ with such a shrill iiasal voice 
—could that elderly vixen be the blooming and divine Saltarelli ? 
Clive drew her picture as she was, and a likeness oi Madanui 
Rogomme, her mamma. A Mosaic youth, jxrofusely jewelled, and 
scented at once with tobacco and eau-de-cologne, occupied Clive’s 
stall on Mademoiselle Saltarelli’s night; it was young Mr. Moss, of 
Gandish’s, to whom Newcome cedett his place, and who lauglied (as 
he always did at Clive’s jokes) when the latter told the story of liis 
interview with the dancer, “ Paid five pound to see that woman. 
I could have took you behind the scenes ” (or “ heide the staals,” 
Mr, Moss said), “and showed her to you for dothing.” Did lui 
take Clive behind the scenes ? Over this part of the young givntk^ 
man’s life, without implying the least harm to him--for h;ivi‘> not 
others been behind the scenes *? and can tliere he any more dreary 
object than those whitened and raddled old women who shudder at 
the slips ?—over this stage of Clive Newcome’s life we may surely 
drop the curtain. 

It is pleasanter to contemplate the kind old face of Clive’s 
father, that sweet young blushing lady by his side, as the two ride 
homewards at sunset. The grooms behind in quiet conversation 
about horses, as men never tire of talking about horses. Ethel 
wants to know about battles; about lovers’ lamps, wluch sli(‘. lias 
read of in “Lalla Rookli,”—“ Have you ever seen them, lua^li'., Il()a,t- 

iiig down the Ganges of a night'? ” About Indian widows, .. “ Bid 

you actually see one burning, and hear her scream as you rodi^, 
up?” She wonders whether ho will tell her anytliing about 
Clive’s mother: how she must have lovedTJncle Newcoim^ 1 Eilud 
can’t bear, somehow, to think that her name was Mrs. Casey,—' 
perhaps he was very fond of her; though he si^arccly iwor 
mentions her name. She was nothing like that good old fimuy 
Miss Hoiieyman at Brighton. Who could.the person Ix^ ? a pi^rsou 
that her uncle knew ever so long ago—a French lady, wliom her 
uncle says Ethel often resembles ^ That is why he spi^aks Friandi 
so well He can recite whole pages out of Ravine. Ikaiiaps 
it was the French lady who taught him ^ And he was not very 
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happy at the Hermitage (though grandpapa was a very kind good 
man), and he upset papa in a little carriage, and was wild, and got 
into disgrace, and was sent to India. He could not have been very 
bad, Ethel thinks, looking at him with her honest eyes. Last week 
he went to the Drawing-room, and papa presented him. His 
uniform of grey and silver was quite old, yet he looked much 
grander than Sir Brian in his new deputy-lieutenant's dress. “ Next 
year, when I am presented, you must come too, sir,” says Ethel. 
“ I insist upon it, you must come too ! ” 

“ I will order a new uniform, Ethel,” says her uncle. 

The girl laughs. ‘‘When little Egbert took hold of your 
sword, uncle, and asked you how many people you had killccl, do 
you know I had the same question in my mind; and I thought 
when you went to the Drawing-room, perhaps the King will knight 
him. But instead he knighted mamma’s apothecary. Sir Danby 
Jilks —that horrid little man—and I won’t have you knighted 
any more.” 

“ I hope Egbert won’t ask Sir Danby Jilks how many people he 
has killed,” says the Colonel, laughing; biit thinking the joke too 
severe upon Sir Danby and the profession, he forthwith ai)ologises 
by naiTating many anecdotes he knows to the credit of surgeons. 
How, when the fever broke out on board the ship going to India, 
their surgeon devoted himself to the safety of the crew, and died 
himself, leaving directions for the treatment of the pqtients when 
he was gone ! What heroism the doctors showed during the cholera 
in India; and what courage he had seen some of them exhibit in 
action: attending the wounded men under the hottest fire, and ex¬ 
posing themselves as readily as the bravest troops. Ethel declares 
that her uncle always will talk of other people’s courage, and never 
say a word about his own; and “ the only reason,” she says, 
“which made me like that odious Sir Thomas do Boots, who 
laughs so, and looks so red, arid pays such horrid compliments to 
all ladies, was, that he praised you, uncle, at Newcome, last year, 
when Barnes and he came to us at Christmas. Why did you 
not come 'I Mamma and I went to see your old nurse; and we 
found her such a nice old lady.” So the pair talked kindly on, 
riding homewards through the pleasant summer twilight. Mamma 
had gone out to dinner; and there were cards for three parties 
afterwards. “ Oh, how I wish it was next year! ” says Miss 
Ethel. 

Many a splendid assembly, and many a brilliant next year, 
will the ardent and hopeful young creature enjoy; btit in the 
midst of her splendour and triumiJis, bu;zzing flatterers, con¬ 
quered rivals, prostrate admirers, no doubt she will think some- 
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times of that quiet season before the world began for her and 
that dear old friend on whose arm she leaned while she was y . 

’’“Thfo.lo.d corn* t« P«k L»e early in " 

the mistress of the house, surrounded by her little ones, is a,U 
mSiisterirdinner to them. He behaTes with splendnl courtesy 
to Miss Quiriey, the governess, and mate a point ot 
with her and k making a most profomid bow duniig that cere¬ 
mony Miss Quigley cannot help thinking Colonel Newcoine s Iww 
very^fine. She has an idea that his late Majesty must have Ixiwtd 
in that way: she flutteriiigly imparts this opinion to Lady Anns 
maS who tells her mistress, who tells Miss Eriiel, who watches 
the Colonel the next time he faikes wine with Miss Qmgh.y, <iiul 
they laugh, and then Ethel tells him; so that the gentleman and 
the^ governess have to blush ever after when fl^ey drnik w no 
together. When she is walking with her little chaips in the 1 .«k, 
or in that before-mentioned paradise nigh to Apsloy House, taint 
signals of welcome appear on her wan cheeks, bho knows the deal 
Colonel amongst a thousand horsemen. It Ethel 
uncle purses, guard-chains, antimacassars, and the like bcautit U 
and useful articles, I believe it is in reality Miss Quigley who does 
four-fifths of the work, as she sits alone in the schoolroom, Ingii, 
hidi up in that lone house, when the little ones are long snuje 
asleep, before her dismal little tea-tray, and her little desk, contain¬ 
ing her motlier’s letters and her mementoes of home.. ^ 

There are, of course, numberless fine parties in Park Lane, 
where the Colonel knows he would be very welcome. But if there 
be grand assemblies, be does not care to come. “ I like to go to 
the club best,” he says to Lady Ann. “We talk there as yoii do 
here about persons, and about Jack marrying, a»nd Toni dying, and 
so forth. But wo have known Jack and Tom all our lives, and so 
are interested in talking about them, just as you are in speaking 
of your own friends arid habitual society. They arc pwple 
whose names I have sometimes read in the newspaper, but 
I never thought of meeting until I came to your house. \S liat 
has an old fellow like me to say to your young dandies or old 


dowagers'!” ^ 

“Mamma is very odd and sometimes very captious, iny deal 
Colonel,” said Lady Ann, with a blush; “slic suftbrs bo frightfully 
from tie that we are all bound to pardon her.” 

Truth to tell, old Lady Kew had lieen i)a,rti(*ulaiiy io 
Colonel Ncwcoine and Clive. EthcTs birthday befell in th(‘. si)ring, 
on which occasion she was wont to have a juvenile assembly, uhitdly 
of girls of her own age and condition; who came, accompanied by 
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a few governesses, and they played and sang their little duets and 
choruses together, and enjoyed a gentle refection of sponge-cakes, 
jellies, tea, and the like. The Colonel, who was invited to this 
little party, sent a fine present to his favourite Ethel; and Clive 
and his friend J. J. made a funny series of drawings, representing 
the life of a young lady as they imagined it, and drawing her 
progress from her cradle upwards : now engaged with her doll, then 
with her dancing-master; now marching in her backboard; now 
crying over her German lessons; and dressed for her first ball 
finally, and bestowing her hand upon a dandy of preternatural 
Ugliness, who was kneeling at her feet as the happy man. This 
pkturc was the delight of the laughing, happy girls; except, per¬ 
haps, the little cousins from Bryanstone Square, who were invited 
to Ethel’s party, but were so overpowered by the prodigious new 
dresses in which their mamma had attired them, that they could 
admire nothing but their rustling pink frocks, their enormous 
sashes, their lovely new silk stockings. 

Lady Kew coming to London attended on the party, and 
presented her granddaughter with a sixpenny pincushion. The 
Colonel hail scut Ethel a beautiful little gold watch and chain. 
Her aunt harl complimented her with that refreshing work, Alisoii s 
“ History of Europe,” richly bound. Lady Kew’s pincushion made 
rather a poor figure among the gifts, whence probably arose her 

Ladyship’s ill-humour. xv, r. i i 

Ethel’s grandmother became exceedingly testy when, the Ooloiiei 
arriving, Ethel ran up to him and thanked him for the beautiful 
watch, in return for which she gave him a kiss, which, I dare say, 
amply repaid Colonel Ncwcome; and shortly after him Mr. Clive 
arrived, looking nneommonly handsome, with that smart little ucard 
and mustaednos with which nature had recently gifted him. As he 
entered, all the girls who had been admiring his pictures hegan 
to clap their hands. Mr. Clive Newcomc blushed, and looked 
none the worse for that indication of modesty. 

Lady Kew had met Colonel Newconio a half-dozen times at 
her daughter’s house: hut on this occasion she had quite forgotten 
him, for when the Colonel made her a bow, her Ladyship regarded 
him steadily, and beckoning her daughter to her, asked who the 
gentleman was who had just kissed Ethel? Trembling as she 
lilways did l)efore her mother, Lady Ann explained. Lady Kew 
said “Oh!” and left Colonel Newcomc bluBhing and rather m- 

ha/nYissd de sa personne he;forc her. ^ i 4.1 

With the clapping of J lands that greeted Clives arrival, tiic 
Countess was by no means more gooddiunioiired. Not aware ot 
her wrath, tlic young fellow, who had also previously been presented 
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to her, came forward presently to make ker _ 

“Pray who are you?” she said, looking at him veiy c.ii i. y 

the face. He told her his name. , , „ , t i,,..,,.,! 

“ Hm,” said Lady Kew, “ I have heard of you, and I have huiul 

™"..wra y™t mSp pl~. 1. ™ y«» 

^riM*^ewconie, who had coiidescemlwl to attend hm sister's 
little/e<e, and had keen languidly watching the frolics of the young 
people, looked very much alarmed. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

IS SENTIMENTAL, BUT SHORT 

W ITHOUT wishing to disparage the youth of other nations, 

I think a well-bred English lad has this advantage over 
them, that his hearing is commonly more modest than 
theirs. He does not assume the tail-coat and the manners of man¬ 
hood too early; he holds his tongue, and listens to his elders; his 
mind blushes as well as his cheeks; he does not know how to make 
bows and pay compliments like the young Erenchman; nor to 
contradict his seniors as, I am informed, Ameiican striplings do. 
Boys, who learn nothing else at our j)ublic schools, learn at least 
good manners, or what we consider to be such; and with regard to 
the person at present under consideration, it is certain that all his 
acquaintances, excepting perhaps his dear cousin Barnes Newcome, 
agreed in considering him as a very frank, manly, modest, and 
agreeable young fellow. My friend Warrington found a grim 
pleasure in his company; and his bright face, droll humour, and 
kindly laughter were always welcome in our chambers. Honest 
Fred Bayhain was charmed to be in his society; and used patheti¬ 
cally to aver that he himself might have been such a youth, had he 
been blest with a kind father to watch, and good friends to guide 
his early career. In fact, Fred "was by far the most didactic of 
Clive’s bachelor acquaintances, pursued the young man with^ endless 
advice and sermons, and held himself up as a warning to Clive, and 
a touching example of the evil consequences of early idleness and 
dissipation. Gentlemen of much higher rank in the world took a 
fancy to the lad. Captain Jack Belsize introduced him to his own 
mess, as also to the Guard dinner at St. James’s; and my Lord 
Kew invited him to Kcwbury, his Lordship’s house in Oxfordshire, 
where Clive enjoyed hunting, shooting, and plenty of good company. 
Mrs. Xcwcornc groaned in spirit when she heard of these proceed¬ 
ings; and feared, feared very much that that unfortunate young 
man was going to ruin ; and Barnes Ncwcome amiably disseminated 
reports amongst his family that the lad was plunged in all sorts of 
debaucheries; that he was tipsy every night: that he was engaged, 
in his sober moments, with dice, the turf, or worse amusements; 
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aiitl that Ms head was so turned by living with Kew and 
that the little rascal’s pride and arrogance were perfectly msufieraldc. 
Ethel would indignantly deny these charges; then perhaps credit a 
few of them ; and she looked at Olive with melancholy eyes when 
he came to visit his aunt; and, I hope, prayed that llcaven mig it 
mend his wicked ways. The truth is the young fellow enj.iyed 
life, as one of his age and spirit might bo expected to do; but he 
did very little haring and meant less ; and was quite unconscious of 
the reputation which his kind friends were making hw nm. _ 

There had been a long-standing promise that (dive and hm 
father were to go to Hewcome at Christmas ; and I dare say Ethel 
proposed to reform the young prodigal, if iirodigal he was, lor she 
busied herself delightedly in pireparing the apartments which they 
were to inhabit during their stay—speculated upon it lu a liundrcd 
pleasant ways, putting off her visit to this jilcasant iieighboui, oi 
that pretty scene in the vicinage, until her nnclc should came and 
they should be enabled to enjoy the excursion together. And, be¬ 
fore the arrival of her relatives, Ethel, with one of her 
brothers, went to see Mrs. Mnson j a-nd introduced^ hciselt jib 
C olonel Newconie’s niece i a,nd came ba(‘k charmed with the old 
lady, and eager once more in defcmje ot Olive (when that young 
gentleman’s character happened to be called in question by hei 
brother Barnes), for had she not seen the kindest letter, whi(‘h Olive 
had written to old Mrs. Mason, a.nd the beautiliil drawing ut lus 
fother on horseback and in regimentals, waving his sword in front 
of the gallant ™4h Bengal Cavalry, wliiik the lad InuKsent down to 
the good old woman 1 He couhl not be very bad, Ethd tln^^ 
who was so kind and thoughtful ior the poor. His lathers son 
could not be altogether a reprobate. When Mrs. Mason, seeing 
how good and bcantifnl Ethel was, and thinking in her ln;art 
nothing could be too good or beautitul lor Clive, noddetl Inn kind 
old head at Miss lilthcl, and said she should like to find a husband 
for her, Miss Ethel blushed, and looked handsomer than ev(‘r ; and 
at home, when she was deacuibing the interview, never mentioned 
this part of her talk with Mrs. Mason. 

But the enfant terrible, young Alfred, did: annomnnng to all 
the com|)any at dessert, that Ethel was in lov(^ with (Hivn* that- 
Olive was coining to marry Mrs. Mason, trh(‘ old woman 

at Hewcome, had told him so. 

“ I dare say she lias told the tale all ovin* N(‘W<u)nn^! sliri(h(*d 
out Mr. Barnes. dare say it will hr. in tln^ 
week. By Jove, it’s a pretty coniuMdlon and ni<*i^ aciinaintaiuH's 
this uncle of onrs brings us! ” A tim^- battle tnisiuMl upon the 
receipt and discussion of this intclligen(‘.e: Barnes was more than 
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usually bitter and sarcastic; Ethel haughtily recriminated, Twjijg. 
her temper, and then her firmness, until, fairly bursting into tears, 
she taxed Barnes with meanness and malignity in for ever uttering 
stories to liis cousin’s disadvantage; and pursuing with constant 


slander and cruelty one of the very best of men. She rose and left 
the table in great tribulation—she went to her room and wrote a letter 
to lier uncle, blistered with tears, in which she besought him not to 
come to Newcome. Perhaps she went and looked at the apartments 
which she had adorned and prepared for his reception. It was for 


him and for his company that slie was eager. She had met no one so 
generous and gentle, so honest and unselfish, until she had seen him. 

Lady Ann knew the ways of women very well; and when Ethel 
that night, still in great indignation and scorn against Barnes, 
announced that she had written a letter to her uncle, begging the 
Colonel not to come at Christmas, Ethel’s mother soothed the 
wounded girl, and treated her with peculiar gentleness and affection; 
and she wisely gave Mr. Barnes to understand, that if he wished 
to bring about that very attachment, the idea of which made him 
so angry, he could use no better means than those which he chose to 
employ at present, of constantly abusing and insulting poor Clive, 
and awakening Ethel’s sympathies by mere opposition. And Ethel’s 
sad little letter was extracted from the post-bag; and her mother 
brought it to her, sealed, in her own room, where the young lady 
burned it; being easily brought by Lady Ann’s quiet remonstrances 
to perceive tliat it was best no allusion should take place to the 
silly dispute which had occurred that evening; and that Clive and 
his father should come for the Christmas holidays, if they were so 
minded. But when they came, there was no Ethel at Newcome. 
She was gone on a visit to her sick aunt. Lady Julia. Colonel 
Newcome passed the holidays sadly without his young favourite, 
and Clive consoled himself by knocking down pheasants with Sir 
Biian’s keepers; and increased his cousin’s attachment for him by 
breaking the knees of Barnes’s favoiuite mare out hunting. It was a 
dreary entertainment; father and son were glad enough to get away 
from it, and to return to their own humbler quarters in Loudon. 

Thomas Newcome had now been for three yeara in possession of 
that felicity which his soul longed after; and, had any friend of his 
asked him if he was happy, ho would have answered in the affirma¬ 
tive no doubt, and protested that he was in the enjoyment of every¬ 
thing a reasonable man could desire. And yet, in spite m his 
happiness, his honest face grew more melancholy; his loose clothes 
hung only the looser on bis lean limbs; he ate his meals without 
appetite; his nights were restless; and ho would sit for- hours 
silent in the midst of his family, so that Mr. Binme first began 
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jocularly to surmise that Tom was crossecl iu love; then seriously 
to think that his health was sulfering, and that a doctor should bo 
called to see him; and at last to agree that idleness was not good 
for the Colonel, and that he missed the military occupation to whi(;h 
he had been for so many years accustomed. 

The Colonel insisted that he was perfectly happy ami contented. 
What could he want more than he had—the society ot his soil, for 
the present j and a prospect of quiet for liis declining days ? Binnie 
vowed that his friend’s days had no business to decline as yet; 
that a sober man of fifty ought to be at his best; arnl that New- 
come had grown older in three years in Europe, than in a (piarter 
of a century in the East—all which statements were true, though 
the Colonel persisted in denying them. 

He was very restless. He was always finding business in 
distant quarters of England. He must go visit Tom Barker who 
was settled in Devonshire, or Harry Johnson who had retired and 
was living in Wales. He surprised Miss Honeyraan by the fre¬ 
quency of his visits to Brighton, and always came away much 
improved in health by the sea air, and by constant riding with 
the harriers there. He appeared at Bath and at Cheltenham, where, 
as we know, there are many old Indians. Mr. Binnie was not 
indisposed to accompany him on sonic of these jaunts---^^ provided,” 
the civilian said, “you don’t take young Hopeful, who is much 
better without us; and let us two old fogeys enjoy ourselves together.” 

Clive was not sorry to he left alone. The father knew that 
only too well. The young man had occupations, ideas, associates, 
in whom the elder could take no interest. Sitting below in his 
blank, cheerless bedroom, Newcome could hear the lad and his 
friends talking, singing, and making merry overhead. Something 
would be said in Clive’s well-known tones, and a roai* of laughter 
would proceed from the youthful company. Tlicy had all sorts of 
tricks, bywords, waggeries, of which the father could not understand 
the jest nor the secret. He longed to share in it, but the party 
would be hushed if he went in to join it; and he would come away 
sad at heart, to think that his presence should be a signal for silence 
among them; and that bis son could not be merry in his comi)any. 

We must not quarrel with Clive and Clive’s friends, because 
they could not joke and be free in the presence of the worthy 
gentleman. If they hushed when he came in, Thomas Newcome’s 
sad face would seem to look round—appealing to one after another 
of them, and asking, “Why don’t you go on laughing'?” A com¬ 
pany of old comrades shall be merry and laughing together, and 
the entrance of a single youngster will stop the conversation ; and 
if men of middle age feel this restraint with our juniors, the young 
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ones surely have a right to be silent before their elders. The boys 
are always mum under the eyes of the usher. There is scarce any 
parent, however friendly or tender with his children, but must feel 
sometimes that they have thoughts which arc not his or hers; and 
wishes and secrets quite beyond the parental control; and, as people 
are vain, long after they are fathers, ay, or grandfathers, and not 
seldom fancy that mere personal desire of domination is overween¬ 
ing anxiety and love for their family, no doubt that common outcry 
against thankless children might often be shown to prove, not that 
the son is disobedient, but the father too exacting. When a mother 
(as fond mothers often wdll) vows that she knows every thought 
in her daughter’s heart, I think slie pretends to know a great deal 
too much; nor can there be a wholesomer task for the elders, as 
our young subjects grow up, naturally demanding liberty and 
citizen’s rights, than for us gracefully to abdicate our so\mreign 
pretensions and claims of absolute control. Tliere’s many a family 
chief who governs wisely and gently, who is loth to give the power 
up when he should. Ah, be sure, is it not youth alone that has need 
to learn humility 1 By their very virtues, and the purity of their 
lives, many good parents create flatterers for themselves, and so live 
in the midst of a filial court of parasites ; and seldom without a |)ang 
of unwillingness, and often not at all, will they consent to forego their 
autocracy, and exchange the tribute they have been w^ont to exact 
of love and obedience for the willing oftering of love and freedom. 

Our good Colonel was not of the tyrannous, but of the loving 
order of fathers; and having fixed his whole heart upon tins darling 
youth, his son, was punished, as I suppose such worldly and selfisli 
love ought to be punished (so Mr. Honeyman says, at least in his 
pulpit), by a hundred little mortifications, disappointments, and 
secret wounds, which stung not the less severely though never 
mentioned by their victim. 

Sometimes he would have a company of siu‘li gentlemen as 
Messrs. Warrington, Honeyman, and Pendennis, when haply a 
literary conversation would ensue after dinner; and the merits of 
our present poets and writers wandd be dis(msse<l with the <‘lar(f.. 
Honeyman was well enough read in profaiui lit(U‘atur(i, espectially of 
the lighter sort; and, I dare say, could liave passiul a sa-tisfactory 
examination in Balzac, Dumas, and Paul de Kock himself, of all 
whose works our good host was eiitirely ignorant,- -as imhnid he was 
of graver books, and of earlier books, and of l)ooks in geiun-al,— 
except those few which, we have said, fornnMl his travt^lling library. 
He heard opinions that amazed and bewild(U'(‘d him : lu'. Inward that 
Byron was no great poet, though a very (dev(n* man ; In^, heard that 
there liad been a wicked persecution against Mr. Pope’s nuanory 
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and fame, and that it was time to reinstate him ; that his favourite, 
Doctor Johnson, talked admirably, but did not write English ; that 
young Keats was a genius to be estimated in future days with young 
Kaphael; and that a young gentleman of Cambridge who had lately 
published two volumes of verses, might take rank with the greatest 
poets of all. Doctor Johnson not write English ! Lord Byron not 
one of the greatest poets of the world ! Sir Walter a poet of the 
second order! Mr. Pope attacked for inferiority and want of 
imagination; Mr. Keats and this young Mr. Tennyson of Cambridge, 
the chief of modern poetic literature ! What were these new dicta, 
which Mr. Warrington delivered with a puff of tobacco smoke; to 
which Mr. Honeyman blandly assented, and Olive listened with 
pleasure ? Such opinions were not of the Colonel’s time. He tried 
in vain to construe “(Enone,” and to make sense of “Lamia.” 
“Ulysses” he could understand; but what were these prodigious 
laudations bestowed on it? And that reverence for Mr. Words¬ 
worth, what did it mean? Had he not written “Peter Bell,” and 
been turned into deserved ridicule by all the reviews? Was that 
dreary “Excursion” to be compared to Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” 
or Doctor Johnson’s “Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal”? 
If the young men told the truth, where had been the truth in his 
own young days? and in what ignorance had our forefathers been 
brought up ! Mr. Addison was only an elegant essayist and shallow 
trifler 1 All these opinions were openly uttered over the Colonel’s 
claret, as he and Mr. Binnie sat wondering at the speakers, who 
were knocking the gods of their youth about their ears. To Binnie 
the shock was not so great; the hard-headed Scotchman had read 
Hume in his college days, and sneered at some of the gods even at 
that early time. But with Newcome the admiration for the litera¬ 
ture of the last century was an article of belief, and the incredulity 
of the young men seemed rank blasphemy. “ You will be sneering 
at Shakspeare next,” he said: and was silenced, though not better 
pleased, when his youthful guests told him that Doctor Goldsmith 
sneered at him too ; that Doctor Johnson did not understand liim; 
and that Congreve, in his own day and afterwards, was considered 
to be, in some points, Shakspeare’s superior. “ What do you think 
a man’s criticism is worth, sir,” cries Mr. Warrington, “who says 
those lines of Mr. Congreve, about a church— 


‘ How reverend is the face of yon tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its vast and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable ; 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight '—et mtera — 
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what do you think of a critic who says those lines arc finer than 
anything Sliakspeare ever wrote ” A dim consciousness of danger 
for Clive, a terror that his son had got into the society of heretics 
and unbelievers, came over the Colonel; and then presently, as 
was the wont with his modest soul, a gentle sense of humility. 
He was in the wrong, perhaps, and these younger men were right. 
Who was he, to set up his judgment against men of letters, educated 
at College ^ It was better that Olive should follow them than him, 
who had had but a brief schooling, and that neglected, and who 
had not the original genius of his son’s brilliant companions. We 
particularise these talks, and the little incidental mortifications 
which one of the best of men endured, not because the conversations 
are worth the remembering or recording, but because they presently 
very materially influenced his own and his son’s future history. 

In the midst of the artists and their talk the poor Colonel w^as 
equally in the dark. They assaulted this Academician and that; 
laughed at Mr. Haydon, or sneered at Mr. Eastlake, or the contrary ; 
deified Mr. Turner on one side of the table, and on the other scorned 
him as a madman; nor could Hewcome comprehend a w^rd of their 
jargon. Some sense there must be in their conversation: Clive 
joined eagerly in it, and took one side or another. But wdiat was 
all this rapture about a snuffy-brown picture called Titian, this 
delight in three flabby nymphs by Kubens, and so forth ? As for 
the vaunted Antique, and the Elgin marbles—it anight be that that 
battered torso was a miracle, and that broken-nosed bust a perfect 
beauty. He tried and tried to see that they were. He went 
away privily and worked at the National Galleiy with a catalogue, 
and passed hours in the Museum before the ancient statues, desper¬ 
ately praying to comprehend them^ and puzzled before tliem, as he 
remembered he was puzzled before the Greek rudiments, as a child, 
when he ciied over d Kal dXrj'Oifjs, Kal rh dXrj6€<$, Whereas, when 
Clive came to look at these same things, his eyes woul4 hghten up 
with pleasure, and ids cheeks flush with enthusiasm. Ho seemed 
to drink in colour as he wmuld a feast of wine. Before the statues 
he would wave his finger, following the line of grace, and burst into 
ejaculations of delight and admiration. “Why can’t I love the 
things which he lovesT’ thought Newcome; “why am I blind to 
the beauties whicli he admires so much; and am I unable to com¬ 
prehend what he evidently understands at his young age 'I ” 

So, as he thought what vain egotistical liopes he used to form 
about the boy wlien he was away in India—how in his plans for 
the happy future Clive was to be always at Ids side; how they 
were to read, work, play, think, be merry together—a sickening 
and humiliating sense of the reality came over him, and he sadly 
^ 0 
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contrasted it with tlie former fond anticipations. Together they 
were, yet he was alone still. His thoughts were not the hoy’s, and 
his affections rewarded hut with a part of the young man’s heart. 
Very likely other lovers have suffered equally. Many a man and 
w^oman have been incensed and worshipped, and have shown no 
more feeling tlian is to he expected from idols. There is yonder 
statue in St. Peter’s, of which the toe is worn away with kisses, 
and which sits, and will sit eternally, prim and cold. As the young 
man grew, it seemed to the father as if each day separated them 
more and more. He' himself became more melancholy and silent. 
His friend the Civilian marked the ennui, and commented on it in 
his laughing way. Sometimes he announced to the club that Tom 
Newcoine was in love; then he thought it was not Toni’s heart hut 
his liver that was affected, and recommended blue pill. 0 thou 
fond fool! who art thou to know any man’s heart save thine alone 
Wherefore were wings made and do feathers grow, hut th,at birds 
should fly'? The instinct that bids you love yoiu* nest, leads the 
young ones to seek a tree and a mate of their own. As if Thomas 
Newcome, by poring over poems or pictures ever so much, could 
read them with Olive’s eyes !—as if by sitting mum over his wine, 
but watching till the lad came home with his latchkey (when the 
Colonel crept back to his own room in his stockings), by prodigal 
bounties, by stealthy affection, by any schemes or prayers, he could 
hope to remain first in his son’s heart! 

One day going into Olive’s study, where the lad was so deeply 
engaged that he did not hear the father’s steps advancing, Thomas 
IsTeweome found his son, pencil in hand, poring over a paper, which, 
blushing, he thrust hastily into his breast-pocket as soon as he'saw 
his visitor. The father was deeply smitten and mortified. I—I am 
sorry you have any secrets from me, Clive,” he gasped out at length. 

The boy’s face lighted up with humour. “ Here it is, father, 
if you would like to see: ”—and he pulled out a paper which 
contained neither more nor less than a copy of very flowery verses 
about a certain young lady, who had succeeded (after I know not 
how many predecessors) to the place of prima donna assoluta in 
Clive’s heart. And be pleased, madam, not to be too eager with 
your censure, and fancy that Mr. Clive or his Chronicler would 
insinuate anything wrong. I dare say you felt a flame or two 
before you were married yourself; and that the Captain or the 
Curate, and the interesting young foreigner with whom you danced, 
caused your heart to beat before you bestowed that treasure on 
Mr. Candour. Clive was doing no more than your own son will do 
when he is eighteen or nineteen years old himself—if he is a lad of 
any spirit, and a worthy son of so charming a lady as yourself. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

DESCRIBES A VISIT TO PARIS; WITH ACCIDENTS AND 
INCIDENTS IN LONDON 

M r. CLIVE, as we have said, had now begun to make 
acquaintances of his own; and the chimney-glass in his 
study was decorated with such a number of cards of invita¬ 
tion as made his ex-fellow-student of Gandish’s, young Moss, when 
admitted into that sanctum, stare with respectful astonishment. 
“ Lady Bary Rowe at obe,” the young Hebrew read out; “ Lady 
Baughton at obe, dadsig! By eyes ! what a tii)top swell you’re 
a gettid to be, Newcome ! I guess this is a different sort of busi¬ 
ness to the hops at old Levison’s, where you first learned the polka; 
and where we had to pay a shilling a glass for negus ! ” 

“ We had to pay! You never paid anything, Moss,” cries 
Olive, laughing; and indeed the negus imbibed by Mr. Moss did 
not cost that prudent young fellow a penny. 

“ Well, well; I suppose at these swell parties you ’ave as buch 
ehampade as ever you like,” continues Moss. ‘‘Lady Kicklebiiry 
at obe—small early party. Why, I declare you know the whole 
peerage! I say, if any of these swells want a little tiptop lace, 
a real bargain, or diamonds, you know, you might put in a word 
for us, and do us a good turn.” 

“ Give me some of your cards,” says Clive; “ I can distribute 
them about at the balls I go to. But you must treat my friends 
better than you serve me. Those cigars which you sent me were 
abominable. Moss; the groom in the stable won’t smoke them.” 

“ What a regular swell that New(‘.ome has become ! ” says Mr. 
Moss to an old companion, another of Clive’s fellow-students: “I 
saw him riding in the Park with the Earl of Kew, and Ca|)tain 
Bclsize, and a whole lot of ’em—/ know ’em all—and he’d hardly 
nod to me. I’ll have a horse next Sunday, and iheu I’ll sec 
whether he’ll cut me or not. Confound his airs! For all he’s 
such a count, I know he’s got an aunt who lets lodgings at 
Brighton, and an uncle who’ll be preaching in the Bench if he don’t 
keep a precious good look-out.” 

“ Newcome is not a bit of a count,” answers Moss’s companion 
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indignantly. “ He don’t care a straw wlietlier a fellow’s poor or 
ricli; and he comes np to my room just as willingly as he would 
go to a Duke’s. He is always trying to do a friend a good turn. 
He draws the figure capitally: he loolcs proud, hut he isn’t, and 
is the hestmatured fellow I ever saw.” 

He ain’t been in our place this eighteen months,” says Mr. 
Moss, “ I know that.” 

‘‘Because when he came you were always screwing him with 
some bargain or other,” cried the intrepid Hicks, Mr. Moss’s com¬ 
panion for the moment. “He said lie couldn’t afford .to know 
you: you never let him out of your house without a pin, or a box 
of eau-de-cologne, or a bundle of cigars. And when you cut the 
arts for the shop, how were you and Newcome to go on together, I 
should like to know 1 ” 

“ I know a relative of his who comes to our ’ouse every three 
months, to renew a little bill,” says Mr. Moss, with a grin: “and 
I know this, if I go to the Earl of Kew in the Albany, or the 
Honourable Captain Belsize, Knightsbridge Barracks, they let me 
in soon enough. I’m told his father ain’t got mucdi money.” 

“ How the deuce should I know 1 or what do I care ” cries 
the young artist, stamping the heel of his Bliuher on the pavement. 
“When I was sick in that confounded Clipstone Street, I know 
the Colonel came to see me, and Newcome too, day after day, and 
night after night. And when I was getting well, they sent me 
wine and jelly, and all sorts of jolly things. I should like to know 
how often you came to see me, Moss, and what you did for a 
fellow r’ 

“Well, I kep’ away because I thought you wouldn’t like to 
be reminded of that two pound ’three you owe me, Hicks; that’s 
why I kep’ away,” says Mr. Moss, who, I dare say, was good- 
natured too. Ami when young Moss appeared at the billiard-room 
that night, it was evident that Hicks had told the story; for the 
Wardour Street youth was saluted with a roar of (pierics, “ How 
about that two pound three tliat Hicks owes you ? ” 

The artless conversation of the two youths will enable us to 
understand how our hero’s life was speeding. Connected in one 
way or another with persons in all ranks, it never entered his head 
to be ashamed of the profession which he had chosen. Peoplti in 
the great world did not in the least trouble themselves regarding 
him, or care to know whether Mr. Clive Newcome followed painting 
or any other pursuit; and though Clive saw many of his sckool- 
fellows in the world, these entering into the army, others talking 
with delight of college, and its ])leasureB or studies; yet, having 
made up his mind that art was his calling, he refused to quit her 
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for any other mistress, and plied liis easel very stoutly. He passed 
through the course of study prescribed by Mr. Gaudish, and drew 
every cast and statue in that gentleman’s studio. Grindley, his 
tutor, getting a curacy, Clive did not replace him; but he took 
a course of modern languages, which he learned with considerable 
aptitude and rapidity. And now, being strong enough to paint 
without a mastci', it was found that there wa,s no good light in the 
house in Fitzroy Square; and Mr. Olive must needs have an atelier 
hard by, where he could pursue his own devices independently. 

If his kind hither felt any pang even at this temporary parting, 
he was greatly soothed and ]>leased by a little mark of attention on 
the young man’s part, of wliich his |)rcsent biographer happened to 
be a witness; for, having walked over mth Colonel ISTewcorae to 
see the new studio, with its tall centre window, and its curtains, 
and carved wardrobes, china jars, pieces of armour, and other 
artistical properties, the lad, with a very sweet smile of kindness 
and affection lighting up his honest face, took one of two Branmh 
house-keys with which he was provided, and gave it to his father : 
“That’s your key, sir,” he said to the Colonel: “and you must 
he my first sitter, please, father; for though I’m an historical 
painter, I shall condescend to do a few portraits, you know.” The 
Colonel took his son’s hand, and grasped it; as Clive fondly ])ut 
the other hand on his father’s shonlder. Tlien Colonel Neweomc 
walked away into the next room for a minute or two, and came 
back wiping his mustachio with his handkercluef, and still holding 
the key in the other hand« He sj)oko about some trivial subject 
when he returned; but his voice quite trembled; and I thought 
his face seemed to glow witli love and Treasure. Clive has never 
painted anything better than that head, which lie executed in a 
couple of sittings; and wisely left without subjecting it to the 
chances of further labour. 

It is certain the young man worked much better after he had 
been inducted into this apartment of his own. And the meals at 
home were gayer; and the rides with his father more frequent and 
agreeable. The Colonel used his key once or twice, and found 
Olive and his friend Ridley engaged in depilating a Life Guarilsmau, 
or a muscular negro, or a Malay from a maglibouring (‘rossing, wlio 
would appear as Othello; conversing with a (Tipstone. Street nympli, 
who was ready to represent Desdemoiui, Diana, (hietm El(‘a,iior 
(sucking poison from tlic arm of the Phintagcnct of the Bhu^s), or 
any other model of virgin or .maiden excellence. 

Of course our young man commenced as an historical jiaiiitcr, 
deeming’ that the highest branch of art; and declining (except for 
preparatory studies) to operate on any but the largest canvases. 
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He painted a prodigious battle-piece of Assaye, witli General 
Wellesley at the head of the 19tli Dragoons charging the Mahratta 
Artillery, and sabring them at their guns. A j)iecc of ordnance 
was dragged into the back-yard, and the Ooloners stud put into 
requisition to supply studies for this enormous picture.^ Fred 
Bayhain (a stunning likeness) appeared as the principal figure in 
the foreground, terrifically wounded, but still of undaunted courage, 
slashing about amidst a group of writhing Malays, and bestriding 
the body of a dead cab-horse, which Olive painted, until the land¬ 
lady and rest of the lodgers cried out, and, for sanitary reasons, 
the knackers removed the slaughtered charger. So large was this 
picture that it could only be got out of the great window by means 
of artifice and coaxing, and its transport caused a shout of triumph 
among the little boys in Charlotte Street. Will it be believed 
that the Royal Academicians rejected “ The Battle of Assaye ” 1 
The masterpiece was so big that Fitzroy Square could not hold it; 
and the Colonel had thoughts of presenting it to the Oriental Club; 
but Clive (who had taken a trip to Paris with his father, as a 
delassement after the fatigues incident on this great work), when 
he saw it, after a month’s interval, declared the thing was rubbish, 
and massacred Britons, Malays, Dragoons, Artillery, and all. 

"Hotel de la Terrasse, Rue de Bivoli 
April 21—May 1, 183-. 

‘^My dear Pendenn'is,— You said I might write you a line 
from Paris; and if you find in my correspondence any valuable 
hints for the Pall Mall Gazette, you are welcome to use them gratis. 
iN'ow I am here, I wonder I have never been here before, and that I 
have seen the Dieppe packet a thousand times at Brighton pier 
without thinking of going on board her. We had a rough little 
passage to Boulogne. We went into action as we cleared Dover 
pier—when the first gion was fired, and a stout old lady was carried 
off by a steward to the cabin ; half-a-dozen more dropped immedi¬ 
ately, and the crew bustled about, bringing basins for the wounded. 
The Colonel smiled as he saw them fall. ‘ I’m an old sailor,’ says 
he to a gentleman on board. ‘ As I was coming home, sir, and we 
had plenty of rough weather on the voyage, I never tli,ought of 
being unwell. My boy here, who made the voyage twelve years ago 
last May, may have lost his sea-legs; but for me, sir—’ Here a 
great wave dashed over the three of us—and, would you believe it, 
in five minutes after the dear old governor was as ill as all tlie rest 
of the passengers! When we arrived, we went througli a line of 
ropes to the custom-house, with a crowd of snol)s jeering at us on 
each side, and then were carried off by a bawling commissioner to 
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.an hotel, where the Colonel, who speaks French beautifully, you 
know, told the waiter to get us a dejeuner soigne; on which 
the fellow, grinning, said, ‘ A nice fried sole, sir,—nice mutton-chop, 
sir,’ in regular Temple Bar English, and brought us Harvey sauce 
with the chops, and the last lieWs Life to amuse us after our 
luncheon. I wondered if all the Frenchmen read JklVs Life^ and if 
all the inns smell so of brandy-and-water. 

“ We walked out to see tlie town, which I dare say you know, 
and therefore shan’t describe. We saw some good studies of fish- 
women with bare legs, and remarked that the soldiers were very 
dumpy and small. We were glad when the time came to set off by 
the diligence; and having tlie emq)4 to ourselves, made a very com¬ 
fortable journey to Paris. It was jolly to hear tlie postillions crying 
to their horses, and the bells of the team, and to feel ourselves 
really in France. We took in provender at Al)beville and Amiens, 
and were comfortably landed here after about six-and-twenty hours 
of coaching. Didn’t I get up the next morning, and have a good 
walk in the Tuilcries ! The chestnuts were out, a,nd the statues 
all shining, and all the windows of the palacie in a blaze. It looks 
big enough for the king of the giants to live in. How grand it is ! 
I like the bai’barous splendour of the architecture, and the orna¬ 
ments, profuse and enormous, with which it is overladen. Think 
of Louis XVI., with a thousand gentlemen at his back, and a mob of 
yelling ruffians in front of him, giving up ids crown without a light 
for it, leaving his friends to be butcliered, and himself sneaking into 
prison ! No end of little children were skipping and playing in the 
sunshiny walks, with dresses as bright and cheeks as red as the 
flowers and roses on the parterres. I couldn’t help thinking of 
Barbaronx and his bloody pikemen swarudng in the gardens, and 
fancied the Swiss in the windows yonder, where they were to be 
slaughtered when the King had turned his back. What a great 
man that Carlyle is ! I have read the battle in his ^ History ’ so 
often, that I knew it before I had seen it. Our windows look out 
on the obelisk where the guillotine stood. The Colonel doesn’t 
admire Carlyle. He says Mrs, Graham’s ‘ Letters from Paris ’ are 
excellent, and we brought Scott’s ‘ Visit to Paris,’ and ‘ Paris lie- 
visited,’ and I'ead them in the diligence. Tliey are famous good 
reading; but the Palais Royal is very imich altered sinceScott’s 

time; no end of handsome shops, I went there directly,.tlu'- same 

night we arrived, when tlie Colonel went to bed. But there is none 
of tlie fun going on which Se'.ott desoribcis. The laqums dc place 
says Charles X. |)ut an end to it all 

‘‘Next morning the governor had letters to deliver after break¬ 
fast, and left me at the Louvre door, I shall come and live li(‘.re, I 
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think. I feel as if I never want to go away. I had not been teii 
minutes in the place before I fell in love Avith the most beautilul 
creature the world has ever seen. She was standing, silent and 
majestic, in the centre of one of the rooms of the statue gallery, and 
the very first glimpse of her struck one breathless with the sense of 
her beauty. I could not see the colour of her eyes and hair exactly, 
but the latter is light, and the eyes, I should think, are grey. Her 
complexion is of a beautiful warm marble tinge. She is not a 
clever woman, evidently; I do not think she laughs or talks mucli 
—she seems too lazy to do more than smile. She is only beautiful. 
This divine creature has lost her arms, which have been cut off at 
the shoulders, but she looks none the less lovely for the accident. 
She may be some two-and-thirty years old, and she was born 
about two thousand years ago. Her name is the Venus of Milo. 
0 Victrix! 0 lucky Paris I (I don’t mean this present Lutetia, 

but Priam’s son.) How could he give the apple to any else but 
this enslaver,—this joy of gods and men ^ at whose benign presence 
the fiowers spring up, and the smiling ocean sparkles, and the soft 
skies beam wdth serene light 1 I wish we might sacrifice. I would 
bring a spotless kid, snowy-coated, and a pair of doves, and a jar 
of honey—yea, honey from Morel’s in Piccadilly, thyme-flavoured 
Harbonian, and we would acknowledge the Sovereign Loveliness, 
and adjure the Divine Aphroditd. Did you ever see my jmetty 
young cousin, Miss Hewcome, Sir Brian’s daughter'? She has a 
great look of the huntress Diana. It is sometimes too proud and too 
cold for me. The blare of those horns is too shrill, and the rapid 
pursuit through bush and bramble too daring. 0 thou generous 
Venus! 0 thou beautiful, bountiful calm! At thy soft feet lot 
me kneel—on cushions of Tyrian purple. Don’t show this to 
Warrington, please; I never thought when I began that Pegasus 
was going to run away with me. 

wish I had read Greek a little more at school: it’s too late 
at my age; I shall be nineteen soon, and have got my own business; 
but when we return I think I shall try and read it with cribs. 
What have I been doing, spending six months over a picture of 
Sepoys and Dragoons cutting each other’s throats ! Art ought not 
to be a fever. It ought to be a calm ; not a screaming bull-fight or 
a battle of gladiators, but a temple for placid contemplation, rai)t 
worship, stately rhythmic ceremony, and music solemn and tcmhu’. 
I shall take down my Snyders and Eubens, when I get liome; and 
turn quietist. To think I have spent weeks in depicting bony Life 
Guardsmen delivering cut one, or Saint George, and painting black 
beggars off a crossing ! 

What a grand thing it is to think of half a mile of pictures at 
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the Louvre ! Not but that there arc a score under the old pepper¬ 
boxes ill Trafalgar Square as fine as the best here. ^ I don’t care 
for any Raphael here as much as our own St. Catherine. There is 
nothing more grand. Could the pyramids of Egypt or the Colossus 
of Rliodes be greater than our Sebastian 1 And lor our Ba,cchus 
and Ariadne, you cannot l)eat the best, you know. But it we have 
line jewels, here there arc whole sets of them : there are kings and 
all tiieir splendid courts round about them. J. J. and I must come 
and live here. Oh, such portraits of Titian 1 Oh, such swells by Van¬ 
dyke ! I’m sure he must have been as fine a gentleman as any he 
painted ! It’s a shame they haven’t got a Sir Joshua or two. At a 
feast of painters he lias a right to a place, and at the high table too. 
Do you remember Tom Rogers, of Gandish’s'? Tic used to come to 
my rooms—my other rooms in the Square. Tom is here with a fine 
carroty beard, and a velvet jacket cut open at tlie sleeves to show 
that Tom has a shirt. I daresay it was clean last Sunday. ^ He 
has not learnt French yet, but pretends to have forgotten English^; 
and promises to introduce me to a set of the French artists his 
ccwiarades. There seems to be a scarcity ol soap among these 
young fellows ] and I tliink I shall (uit oil my mustachios, only 
Warrington will have nothing to laugh at when I come home. 

‘‘The Colonel and I went to dineat the Caf(i do Baris, and 
afterwards to the opera. Ask for huttreB de Muremies when you 
dine here. We dined with a tremendous French swell, the Vicomte 
do Florae, officiet ovdofimince to one of the jirinccs, and son ol 
some old friends of my father’s. They are of very higli birth, lint 
very poor. He will be a duke when his cousin, the Due d’lvry, 
dies. His father is ipiite old. The Vicomte was born in England. 
He pointed out to us no end of famous peo|)le at tlic opera—a 
few of the Faubourg St. Germain, and ever so many of the present 
people M. Thiers, and Count MoM, and George Sand, and Vicstor 
Hugo, and Jules Janin—I forget half their names. And yester- 
day we went to see his mother, Madame do Florae. I suppoBO 
she was an old fiame of the Coloners, for their meeting was tm- 
commonly ceremonious and tender. It w^ls like an elderly Sir 
Charles Grandisou saluting a middle-aged Miss Byron. ^ And only 
fancy! the Colonel has been hero once before since his return to 
England! It must have been last year, when he was away for 
ten days, whilst I was painting that rubbishing pi<dnre ol the 
Black Prince waiting on King John. Madame d(‘. is a veuy grand 
lady, and must have been a great beauty in her time. There are 
two picturChS by Gerard in her sidon-- of her aaid M. de Florae. 
M. do Florae old swell, powder thick eyebrows, hooked tiose; no^en<I 
of stars, ribands, and embroi(Jcry. Madame also in the dress of the 
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Empire—pensive, beautiful, black velvet, and a look something like 
my cousin’s. She wore a little old-fashioned brooch yesterday, and 
said, ‘ Yoila la reconnaissez-vous ? Last year, when you were here, 
it was in the country.’ And she smiled at him ; and the dear old 
boy gave a sort of groan and dropped his head in his hand. I know 
what it is. I’ve gone through it myself. I kept for six months an 
absurd riband of that infernal little flirt Fanny Freeman. Don’t 
you remember how angry I was when you abused her 

“ ‘ Your father and I knew each other when we were children, 
my friend,’ the Countess said to me (in the sweetest Frencli accent). 
He was looking into the garden of the house where they live, in 
the Kue Saint Dominique. ‘You must come and see me often, 
always. You remind me of him;’ and she added, with a very 
sweet, kind smile, ^ Do you like best to think that he was better- 
looking than you, or that you excel him 1 ’ I said I should like to 
be like Mm. But who is There are cleverer fellows, I dare say; 
but where is there such a good one^ I wonder whether he was 
very fond of Madame de Florae? The old Count doesn’t show. 
He is quite old, and wears a pigtail. We saw it bobbing over his 
garden chair. He lets the upper part of his house; Major-General 
the Honourable Zeno F. Pokey, of Cincinnati, U.S., lives in it. 
We saw Mrs. Pokey’s carriage in the court, and her footmen 
smoking cigars there; a tottering old man with feeble legs, as old 
as old Count de Florae, seemed to be the only domestic who waited 
on the family below. 

“ Madame de Florae and my father talked about my profession. 
The Countess said it was a belle carrihre. The Colonel said it 
was better than the army. ^ Ah oio% monsieur says she, very 
sadly. And then he said, ‘that presently I should very likely 
come to study at Paris, when he knew there would be a kind 
friend to watch over son gargonJ 

“ ‘ But you will be here to watch over him yourself, m.on 
ami ? ’ says the French lady. 

“Father shook his head. ‘I shall very probably have to go 
back to India,’ he said. ‘My furlough is expired. I am now 
taking my extra leave. If I can get my promotion, I need not 
return. Without that I cannot afibrd to live in Europe. But my 
absence, in all probability, will be but very short,’ he said. ‘And 
Clive is old enough now to go on without me.’ 

“ Is this the reason why fither has been so gloomy for some 
months past? I thought it might have been some of my follies 
which made him uncomfortable; and, you know, I liave been 
trying my best to amend—I have not half such a tailor’s bill this 
year as last. I owe scarcely anything. I have paid off Moss 
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every halfpenny for his confounded rings and gimcracks. I asked 
father about this inelancdioly news as walked away from 
Madame do Florae. 

^‘He is not near so rich as we thought. Since ho has been 
at home ho says ho has spent greatly more than his income, and 
is quite angry at liis own extravagance. At first he thought he 
migiit have retired from the army altogether; but after thn^e 
years at home, he finds he cannot live upon liis income. Wlien 
he gets his promotion as full Colonel, he will be entitled to a 
thousand a year; that, and Avhat he has invested in India, and a 
little in this country, will be plenty for both of us. He never 
seems to think of my making money by my profession. Why, 
suppose I sell the ‘ Battle of Assaye ’ for *1^500 that will be 
enough to carry me on ever so long, without dipping into the 
purse of the dear old father. 

^‘The Viscount de Florae called to dine with us. The Colonel 
said he did not care about gohig out : and so tlu‘. Viscount and 
I went together,—Trois Frhres Provem^anx. He onlcax'd the 
dinner, and of course I paid. Then we went to a litth*. tlu'atre, 
and ho took mo behind the scenes—studi a (piecn* phice ! We 
went to the lo(/e of Mademoiselle Finotte, who act.cd tlic |)art of 
‘Le petit Tambour,’ in wdiich she sings a, famous song with a 
drum. He asked her and several literary fellows to 8up|)er a,t 
the Cafd Anglais. And I came home ever so late, and lost twenty 
napoleons at a game called Bouillotte. It was all the (diango. 
out of a twenty-pound note wliicli dear old Binnie gave me before 
we set out, with a quotation out of Horace, you know, aI)out 
JVeque tdo choreas S 2 )erue, puer. Ch me! how guilty I felt as I 
walked home at ever so much o’clock to tlie CHotel de la Terrasse,’ 
and sneaked into our apartment! But the Colonel was sound 
asleep. His dear old boots stood sentries at his bedroom door, 
and I slunk into mine as silently as I eotdd. 

The just one s(‘,nip of paper left. I 
have got J. J.’s letter. He lias been to tlie private view of the 
Academy (so that his own picture is in), and the ‘ Battle of Assaye ’ 
is refused. Smee told liim it was too big, I dare say it’s very 
bad. I’m glad I’m away, and tlie fellows are not (jondoling 
with me. 

^Mdease go and see M.r. Binnie. He has (jome to gried*. Hct 
rode the Colonel’s horse ; came <lown on the iiavenumt and wnmcluul 
his leg, and I’m aifraid tin', grey’s, l^lease look a,t his h'gs ; we 
can’t understand John’s report of tlunm He, I im.^nn Mr. B., 
was going to Scotland to see his relations Avlum tlu^ acekhmt 
happened. You know he has always been going to Scotland to 
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see Ms relations. He makes light of the business, ^and says the 
Colonel is not to think of coming to him ; and / don’t want to 
go.back just yet, to see all the fellows from Gandish’s and the 
Life Academy, and have them grinning at my misfortune. 

The governor would send his regards, I dare say, but he is out; 
and I am always yours affectionately, Clive Newcome. 

' tipped me himself this morning; isn’t he a kind, 

dear old fellow 1 ” 

ARTHITR PENDENNIS, ESQ., TO CLIVE NEWCOME, ESQ. 

“ Pall Mall Gazette, Journal of Politics, Literature, and Fashion, 
‘‘225 Catherine Street, Strand. 

“Deae Clive, —I regret very much for Fred Bay ham’s sake 
(who has lately taken the responsible office of Fine Arts Critic for 
the P. G.) that your extensive picture of the ‘ Battle of Assayc ’ has 
not found a place in the Royal Academy Exhibition, h. B. is at 
least fifteen shiUings out of pocket by its rejection, as he had pre¬ 
pared a flaming eulogium of your work, which, of course, is so much 
waste paper in consequence of this calamity. Never mind. Courage, 
my son 1 The Duke of Wellington, you know, was beat back at 
Seringapatam before he succeeded at Assaye. I hope you will fight 
other battles, and that fortune in future years will be more favour¬ 
able to you. The town does not talk very much of your discomfiture. 
You see the parliamentary debates are very interesting just now, 
and somehow the ‘^Battle of Assaye’ does not seem to excite the 
public mind. 

I have been to Fiteroy Square; both to the stables ^ and the 
house. The Houyhnhnm’s legs are very well; the horse slipped on 
his side and not on his knees, and has received no sort of injury. 
Not so Mr. Binnie, his ankle is much wrenched and inflamed. He 
must keep his sofa for many days, perhaps weeks. , But you know 
he is a very cheerful philosophei', and endures the evils of life with 
much equanimity. His sister has come to him. I don’t know 
whether that may be considered as a consolation of his evil or an 
aggravation of it. You know he uses the sarcastic method in Ins 
talk, and it was difficult to understand from him whether he was 
pleased or bored by the embraces of his relative. She was an infant 
when he last beheld her, on his departure to India. She is now (to 
speak with respect) a very brisk, plump, pretty little widow; having, 
seemingly, recovered from her grief at the death of her husliand, 
Captain Mackenzie, in the West Indies. Mr. Binnie was just on 
the point of visiting his relatives, wdio reside at Musselburgh, near 
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Edinburgh, wlien he met with the fatal accident which prevented 
his visit to his native shores. His a(*,count of liis misfortune and 
his lonely condition was so pathetic that Mrs. Macdvonzie and her 
daughter put themselves into the hldinburgh steamer, and rushed to 
console his sofa. Tliey occupy your bedroom and sitting-room, which 
latter Mrs. Mackenzie says no longer smells of tobacco smokcg as it 
did when she took ])ossession of your den. If you liavc left any 
papers about, any bills, any billets-doux, I make no doubt the ladies 
liavc read every single one of them, a(‘.cording to the amiable liabits 
of their sex. The daughter is a bright little blue-eyed, fair-liaired 
lass, with a very sweet voice, in wliidi she sings (unaided liy instru¬ 
mental music, and seated on a chair in the middle of the room) the 
artless ballads of her native (sountry. I had the pleasure ol' hearing 
the ‘ Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee ’ and ‘ Jock of Hazeldean ^ from her 
ruby lips two evenings since; not, indeed, for the tirst time in my 
life, but never from such a pretty little singer. Though lioth ladies 
speak our language witli something of the tone nsually employed 
by the inhabitants of the northern pa.rt of Britain, their at;cent is 
exceedingly pleasant, and indeed by no means so strong m Mr. 
Binnie’s own ; for Captain Mackenzie was an Englishman, for wliose 
sake his lady modified her native Mussdbnrgh pronunciation. She 
tells many interesting anecdotes of him, of llu^. Mh^st Indiiss, and of 
the distinguished regiment of Infantry to whi{*h th(‘= Captain bdonged. 
Miss Kosa is a great favourite with lua* uncle, and I had the 
good fortune to make their stay in the nud-ropolis moni pheasant, by 
sending them orders, from the Fall Mall Gazette, for the theatres, 
panoramas, and the priiuipal siglits in town. For pictures tlu^y do 
not seem to care niudi ; they tliought tlu'. National (hdlery a, dreary 
exhibition, and in the Eoyal Acad(‘my could begot to admire nothing 
but the picture of MTlollop of M‘Collop, by our fricaid of the like 
name ; hut they think Madame Tussaud’s interesting exhibition 
of Waxwork the most delightful in Jjondon; a.n<l the.rc 1 had the 
happiness of introducing them to our fritaid Mr. Fnaleriek Bayham; 
who, snbse(|uently, on coming to this ofIi(*.e with his valuabki contri¬ 
butions on the Fine Arts, made partiendar iminiric^s as to thek 
pecuniary means, and 6Xi)ress(Hl himself instantly ready to Ix^stow 
ins hand upon the mother or da ugh ten*, ])rovid(Hl old Air. Binnie 
would make a satisfactory scittlenumt. I got tlu^ ladies a box at 
the opera, whither they wear^ attended by Captain Goby of tlieir 
regiment, godfather to miss, and wlu're T bad ihe honour of paying 
them a visit. I saw your hiir young cousin Miss Newetome in the 
lobby with her grandinamma, Lady Kew. Mr. Bayham with great 
eloquence pointed out to the Scotch ladi('s the various distinguished 
characters in the house. The opera delighted them, but they were 
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character of a French G-renadier, Clive pursuing him in the Life 
Guards habit, and mounted on a thundering charger. 

Hext follows a letter from Bonn: verses about Drachenfels of 
a not very superior style of versification; account of Crichton, an 
old Grey Friars man, who has become a student at the university; 
of a commerz, a di'unkcn bout; and a students’ duel at Bonn. 
“And whom should I find here,” says Mr. Olivo, “but Aunt Ann, 
Ethel, Miss Quigley, and the little ones, the whole detachment 
under the command of Killin'? Uncle Brian is staying at Aix. 
He is recovered from his attack. And, upon my conscience, I think 
my pretty cousin looks prettier every day. 

“ When they are not in London,” Clive goes on to write, “ or I 
sometimes think when Barnes or old Lady Kew is not looking over 
them, they are quite different. You know how cold they have 
latterly seemed to us, and how their conduct annoyed my dear old 
father. Kothiiig can be kinder than their behaviour since we have 
met. It was on the little hill at Godesberg, J. J. and I were 
mounting to the ruin, followed by the beggars who waylay you, 
and have taken the place of the other robbers who used to live 
there, when there came a procession of donkeys down the steep, 
and I heard a little voice cry ‘ Hullo ! it’s Clive ! hooray, Clive! ’ 
and an ass came pattering down the declivity, with a little pair 
of white trousers at an immensely wide angle over tlie donkey’s 
back, and behold there was little Alfred grinning with all his 
might. 

“ He turned his beast and was for galloping up the hill again, 
I suppose to inform his relations; but the donkey refused with 
many kicks, one of which sent Alfred plunging amongst the stones, 
and we were rubbing him down just as the rest of the party came 
upon us. Miss Quigley looked very grim on an old white pony; 
my aunt was on a black horse that might have turned grey, he is 
so old. Then came two donkeysful of children, with Kuhn as 
supercargo; then Ethel on donkey-back too, witli a bunch of wild 
flowers in her hand, a great straw hat wiQi a crimson riband, a 
white muslin jacket, you know, bound at the waist witli a riband of 
the first, and a dark skirt, with a shawl round her feet, winch 
Kuhn had arranged. As she stopped, the donkey fell to (Topping 
greens in the hedge; the trees there checiuered her white dress and 
face with shadow. Her eyes, hair, and forehead were in shadow too 
—but the light was all upon lier right cheek: upon lier shoulder 
down to her arm, which was of a warmtm white, and on the bumb 
of flowers which she held, blue, yellow, and red poppies, and so 
forth. 

“J. J. says, ‘I think the liirds began to sing louder when 
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slie came/ We have both agreed that she is tlie handsomest 
woman in England. It’s not her form merely, whicli is certainly 
as yet too thin and a little angular—it is her colour. I do not 
care for woman or ]ncture without colour. Oli, ye carnations! 
Oh, ye lilia mist a rosis I Oh, such hlack liair and solemn eye¬ 
brows ! It seems to me the roses and carnations have bh)omed 
again since we saw them last in London, when they were droo])ing 
from the exposure to night air, candlelight, and heated balk'ooins. 

‘‘ Here I was in the midst of a regiment -of donkeys, bearing a 
crowd of relations; J. J. standing modestly in the background— 
beggars completing the group, and Kuhn ruling over them with 
voice and gesture, oaths and whip. Throw in the PJiine in tlie 
distaiK'.e flashing by the Seven Mountains---but mind and make 
Ethel the princii)al figure: if you make her like, she certainly tvill 
l)Q —and other lights will be only minor fires. You ma.y paint her 
form, but you can’t paint her colour; that is what beats us in 
nature. A line must come right; you can force tliat into its 
place, but you can’t compel the cinaunambient air. There is no 
yellow I know of will make sunshine, and no blue that is a bit like 
sky. And so with pictures : I think you only get signs of colour, 
and formulas to stand for it. That Wi(dcdust which we agree to 
receive as representing a Ifliish, look a.t it— can you say it is in 
the leiiBt like the blush which flickers and varies as it sweeps 
over the down of the cheek—as you see sunshiiu'. playing over a 
meadow'? Look into it and see what a, variety of delicafe blooms 
there are! a multitude of flowerets twining into one tint! Wo 
may break our colour-pots and strive after tlie line alone: tliat is 
palpable a,nd we can grasp it—the other is impossil)le and lieyond 
us.” Which sciitiment I here set down, not on a(‘(‘ount of its 
worth (and I think it is contradicted--as well as ass(‘rt(''d~ in more 
than one of the letters I sid)sequently had froiii Mr. ('live), but it 
may serve to show the ardent and impulsive disposition of this 
yonth, l)y whom all heauties of art and natuix^, animate or immi- 
mate (the former especially), were w(L*()mtHl with a, gnsto and 
delight whereof colder temperaments ar(i im'apable. The view of 
a flue landscape, a tine picture, a handsome woman, would mak(^ 
this harmless young sensnalist tipsy with pleasure. He seemed to 
derive an actual hilarity and intoxiciition a’s his eye dm,nk iti theses 
sights; and, though it was his maxim tlmt all dinners were goo<l, 
and lie could eat bread and cheese/and drink small beer with ])erfettt 
gooddiumour, I believe that he found a (airtaiu pleasure in a bottle 
of claret, which most men’s systems were incapalile of feeling, 

This spring-time of yonth is the season of letter-writing. A lad 
in high health and spirits, the blood running briskly in his yoniig 
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veins, and the world, and life, and nature bright and welcome to 
him, looks out, perforce, for some companion to whom he may 
impart his sense of the pleasure which he enjoys, and which were 
not complete unless a friend were by to share it. I was the person 
most convenient for the young fellow’s purpose; he was pleased to 
confer upon me the title of friend en titre and confidant in particular; 
to endow the confidant in question with a number of virtues and 
excellences which existed very likely only in the lad’s imagination; 
to lament that the confidant had no sister whom he, Olive, might 
marry out of hand; and to make me a thousand simple protests of 
affection and admiration, which are noted here as signs of the young 
man’s character, by no means as proofs of the goodness of mine. 
The books given to the present biographer by “his affectionate 
friend, Clive Newcome,” still bear on the title-pages the marks of 
that boyish hand and youthful fervour. He had a copy of “ Walter 
Lorraine ” bound and gilt with such splendour as made the author 
blush for his performance, which has since been seen at the book¬ 
stalls at a price suited to the very humblest purses. He fired up 
and fought a newspaper critic (whom Clive met at the “ Haunt ” 
one night) who had dared to write an article in which that work 
was slighted,- and if, in the course of nature, his friendship has 
outlived that rapturous period, the kindness of the two old friends, 
I hope, is not the less because it is no longer romantic, and the days 
of white vellum and gilt edges have passed away. From the abund¬ 
ance of the letters which the affectionate young fellow now wrote, 
the ensuing portion of his youthful history is compiled. It may 
serve to recall passages of their early days to such of his seniors as 
occasionally turn over the leaves of a novel; and in the story of his 
faults, indiscretions, passions, and actions, young readers may be 
reminded of their own. 

iNow that the old Countess, and, perhaps, Barnes, were away, 
the barrier between Clive and this family seemed to be withdrawn. 
The young folks who loved him were free to see him as often as he 
would come. They were going to Baden: would he come too 1 
Baden was on the road to Switzerland, he might jouiiiey to 
Strasbourg, Basle, and so on. Clive was glad enough to go with 
his cousins, and travel in the orbit of such a lovely girl as Ethel 
Newcome. J. J. performed the second part always when Clive was 
present; and so they all travelled to Coblentz, Mayence, and 
Frankfort together, making the journey which everybody knows, and 
sketching the mountains and castles we all of us have sketched. 
Ethel’s beauty made all the passengers on all the steamers look 
round and admire. Clive was proud of being in the suite of siuh a 
lovely person. The family travelled with a pair of those carriages 
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which used to thunder along the continental roads a dozen years 
since, and from interior, box, and rumble, discharge a dozen English 
people at hotel gates. 

The journey is all sunshine and pleasure and novelty ; the 
circular notes with which Mr. Baines of Fog Court has sui)plied 
Olive Newcorae, Esquire, enabled that young gentleman to travel 
with great ease and comfort. He has not yet ventured upon engag¬ 
ing a valet de cha7)ibre, it being agreed between him and J. J. that 
two travelling artists have no right to such an aristocratic appendage; 
but he has bought a snug little britzska at Frankfort (the youth 
has very X)olite tastes, is already a connoisseur in wine, and has no 
scruple in ordering the best at the hotels), and tlie britzska travels 
in company with Lady Ann’s caravan, either in its wake, so as to 
be out of reach of the dust, or more frequently ahead of that 
enormous vehicle and its tender, in which come the children' a.nd the 
governess of Lady Ann Kewcome, guarded by a huge and nichimdioly 
London footman, who beholds Rhine and Nccikar, valley and 
mountain, village and ruin, with a like dismal composure. Little 
Alfred and little Egbert arc by no means sorry to escape from Miss 
Quigley and the tender, and ride for a stage or two in Olive’s 
britzska. The little girls cry sonietimes to be admitted to that 
privilege. I dare say Ethel w'ould like very well to (put her place 
in the caravan, where she sits circ-umventcd by mamma’s dogs, 
and books, bags, dressing-boxes, and gimcrack cases, without which 
apparatus some English ladies of condition cannot travel; but Miss 
Ethel is grown up, she is out, a.nd has been presented at Court, and 
is a person of too great dignity now to sit anywluwe but in the phice 
of state ill the chariot corner. I like to tliink, for my part, of the 
gallant young fellow taking his |>lcasure and enjoying his lioliday, 
and few sights are more pleasant than to watcli a happy, manly 
English youth, free-handed and generous-hearted, content and gocxl- 
humour shining in his honest face, pleased and pleasing, eager, aidive, 
and thankful for services, and exercising brav(3ly his noble youthful 
privilege to be happy and to enjoy. Sing, cheery siiirit, wdiilst the 
spring lasts : bloom whilst the sun shines, kindly flowers of youth ! 
You shall be none tlic worse to-morrow for having lieen bappy to¬ 
day, if the day brings no a(‘,tiou to shame it. As for J. J., he, too, 
had his share of enjoyment; tluj ckaiauing sceiuis around liim did 
not escape his bright eye; h(‘. absorbed pleasure in his sikmt way; 
he was up with the sunrise always, and at work witli liis ey(‘s ami 
his heart if not with his luinds. A lieautiful oliject, too, is siudi a 
one to contemplate: a pure virgin soul, a creature gentle, i)ious, 
and full of love, endowed Avith sweet gifts, humble and timid, but 
for truth’s and justice’s sake indexible, thankful to God and mam 
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fond, patient, and faithful. Olive was still his hero as ever, his 
patron, his splendid young prince and chieftain. Who was so brave, 
who was so handsome, generous, witty as Olivet To hear Olive 
sing, as the lad would whilst they were seated at their work, or 
driving along on this happy journey, through fair landscapes in the 
sunshine, gave J. J. the keenest pleasure; his wit was a little slow, 
but he would laugh with his eyes at Olive’s sallies, or ponder over 
them and explode with laughter presently, giving a new source of 
amusement to these merry travellers, and little Alfred would laugh 
at J. J.’s laughing; and so, with a hundred harmless jokes to 
enliven, and the ever-changing, ever-charming smiles of Nature to 
cheer and accompany it, the happy day’s journey would come to 
an end. 

So they travelled by the accustomed route to the prettiest town 
of all places where Pleasure has set up her tents; and where the 
gay, the melancholy, the idle or occupied, grave or naughty, come 
for amusement, or business, or relaxation; where London beauties, 
having danced and flirted all the season, may dance and flirt a little 
more; where well-dressed rogues from all quarters of the world 
assemble; wliere I have seen severe London lawyers, forgetting 
their wigs and the Temple, trying their luck against fortune and 
M. B(^nazet; where wistful schemers conspire and pihik cards 
down, and deeply meditate the infallible coup; and try it, and lose 
it, and borrow a hundred francs to go home; where even virtiious 
British ladies venture their little stakes, and draw up their winnings 
with trembling rakes, by the side of ladies who are not virtuous 
at all, no, not even in name ; where young prodigals break the bank 
sometimes, and carry plunder out of a place which Hercules himself 
could scarcely compel; where you meet wonderful countesses and 
princesses, whose husbands are almost always absent on their vast 
estates—in Italy, Spain, Piedmont—who knows where their lord- 
ships’ possessions are while trains of suitors surround those 
wandering Penelopes their noble wives; Russian Boyars, Spanish 
Grrandees of the Order of the Fleece, Counts of France, and Princes 
Polish and Italian innumerable, who perfume the gilded halls with 
their tobacco smoke, and swear in all languages against the Black 
and the Red. The famous English monosyllabic by which things, 
persons, luck, even eyes, arc devoted to the infernal gods, we may 
be sure is not wanting in that Babel. Where docs one not hear it 'I 

“D-the luck 1” says Lord Kew, as the croupier sweeps off his 

Lordship’s rouleaux. “ D-the luck ! ” says Brown the bagman, 

who has been backing his Lordship with five-franc pieces. ‘^Ah, 
body of Bacchus! ” says Count Felice, whom we all rcmeml)er a 
courier. “ Ah, saerd coup ! ” cries M. le Vicomte de Florae, as his 
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last louis parts company from him—each cursing in his native 
tongue. Oh, sweet chorus ! 

That Lord Kew should be at Baden is no wonder. If you heard 
of him at the '‘Finish,” or at BiKikingham Palace ball, or in a 
watch-house, or at the "Third Cataract,” or at a Newmarket 
meeting, you would not bo surprised. He goes everywhere; does 
everything with all his might; knows everybody. Last week he 
won who knows how many thousand louis from the bank (it appears 
Brown has chosen one of the unlucky days to back his Lordship). 
He will eat his supper as gaily after a great victory as after a signal 
defeat; and wc know that to win with magnanimity requires much 
more constancy than to lose. Plis sleep will not be disturbed by 
one event or the other. He will play skittles all the morning with 
perfect contentment, romp with children in the forenoon (he is the 
friend of half the children in the place), or he will cheerfully leave 
the green-table and all the risk and excitement tliere, to take a 
hand at sixpenny whist with General Fogey, or to give the six 
Misses Fogey a turn each in the ball-room. From H.B.H. the 

Prince Royal of-, who is the greatest guest at Baden, down to 

Brown the bagman, who does not consider himself the smallest, 
Lord Kew is hail-fellow with everybody, and has a kind word from 
and for all. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

IN WHICH CLIVE BEGINS TO SEE THE IVORLD 

I N the company assembled at Baden Clive found one or two 
old acquaintances ; among them his friend of Paris, M. de 
Florae, not in quite so brilliant a condition as W’hen Newconie 
had last met him on the Boulevard. Florae owned that Fortune 
had been very unkind to him at Baden; and, indeed, she had not 
only emptied his purse, but his portmanteaus, jewel-box, and linen- 
closet—the contents of all of which had ranged themselves on the 
red and black against Monsieur B^nazet’s crown pieces : whatever 
side they took was, however, the unlucky one. “ This campaign 
has been my Moscow, mo7i cher^^^ Florae owned to Clive. “ I am 
conquered by B^nazet; I have lost in almost every combat. I have 
lost my treasure, my baggage, my ammunition of war, everything 
but my honour, which, reste^ Monsieur B^iiazet will not accept 
as a stake; if he would, there are plenty here, believe me, who 
would set it on the Trente-et-Quarante. Sometimes I have had a 
mind to go home; my mother, who is an angel all forgiveness, 
would receive her prodigal, and kill the fatted veal for me. But 
what will you 1 He annoys me—the domestic veal. Besides, my 
brother, the Abbe; though the best of Christians, is a Jew upon 
certain matters; a Benazet who will 'not H'oqiLsr absolution except 
against repentance; and I have not a sou of repentance in my 
pocket! I have been sorry, yes—but it was because odd came up 
in place of even, or the reverse. The accursed apres has chased me 
like a remorse, and when black has come up I have wished myself 
converted to red. Otherwise I have no repentance ; I am joiteur— 
Nature has made me so, as she made my brother cMvot. The 
Archbishop of Strasbourg is of our parents; I saw his grandeur 
when I went lately to Strasbourg, on my last pilgrimage to the 
Mont de PidtA I owned to him tliat I would pawn his cross and 
ring to go play: the good prelate laughed, ami said his chaplain 
should keep an eye on them. Will you dine with me ^ The 
landlord of my hotel was the intendant of our cousin, the Due 
dTvry, and will give me credit to the day of judgment. I do not 
abuse his noble confidence. My dear! there arc covers of silver 
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put on iny table every day with which I could retrieve my fortmie, 
did I listen to the suggestTons of Satanas; hut I say to him, VacU 
retro. Come ami dine with mc—Duhic’s kitchen is very good.” 

These easy confessions were uttered hy a gentleman wlio was 
nearly forty years of age, and who liad indeed jdaycd the part ot a 
young man in Paris and the great European world so long, that he 
knew or chose to perform no other. He did not want for abilities ; 
had the best temper in the world ; was well bred and gentleinanlike 
always; and was gay even after Moscow. His courage was known, 
and his cliaracter for bravery, and another kind ot gallantry jn'o- 
bably exaggerated by his bad reputation, liad his mother not been 
alive, perhaps he would have believed in the virtue of no woman. 
But this one he worshipped, and spoke with tenderness and enthu¬ 
siasm of her constant love, and patienc.e, and goodness. See lier 
miniature!” he said, “I never separate myself from it—oh, never ! 
It saved my life in a.n affair about—about a, woinan who was not 
worth the powder which poor Jules and I burned for her. His ball 
struck me here, upon the waistcoat, bruising my rib and sending 
me to my bed, wlmii I never should have left alive but foi this 
picture. ' Oh, she is an angel, my mother 1 I am sure that Heaven 
has nothing to deny tliat saint, and that her tears wash out my 
sins.” 

Clive smiled. '‘I think Madame de Florae must weep a good 


deal,” he said. 

“ UnormSrmit, my friend ! My faith ! I do not deny it! 1 

give her cause, night and evening. 1 am |)ossessed by demons ! 
This little Affenthalcr wine of this country has a little smack which 
is most agreeable. The passions tear me, my young friend 1 Play 
is fatal, hut play is not so fital as woman. Pass me the ec^mrisses, 
they are most sueeulent. Take warning by me, and avoid both. 
I saw you 7 'oder round the green taldes, and marked yoiir eyes as 
they glistened over the heaps of gold, and looked at some of our 
beauties of Baden. Beware of siudi sirens, young man! and take 
me for your Mentor ; avoiding what I have donc-^that understands 
itself. You have not played as yet 1 Do not do so; above all 
avoid a ma,rtingale,df you do. Play ouglit not to be an atlair of 
calculation, l)nt of inspiration, t liave (^aliadnted infallibly, and 
what has been the elicit'? Gomset empty, enipty, nd^ssaire 

parted for Btrasliourg I A¥her(^ is my fur pihsse, Fihddrii*. 1 ” 

‘Mhirbleu! vous le savez liien, Monsimir le Vicomie,” says 
Fr^dt^ric, the domestic, who was waiting on Clivi^ and his iriimd. 

A pelisse lined with true feahle, and worth tliree thousand 
francs, tliat I won of a little Kussian at billiards. That pelisse is 
at Strasbourg (w'here the infamous worms of the Mount of Piety 
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are actually gnawing her). Two hundred francs and this recon- 
naissanccy which Fr(^d^ric receive, are all that now rex^resents the 
pelisse. How many chemises have I, Fr^dMc ? ” 

“Eh, parbleu, Monsieur le Vicomte sait bieii que nous avons 
toujours vingt-quatre chemises,” says Frdd^ric, grumbling. 

Monsieur le Yicomte springs up shrieking from the dinner-table. 
“ Twenty-four shirts,” says he, “ and I have been a week without 
a louis in my pocket! BMitre I Nigaud I ” Fie filings oi)en one 
drawer after another, but there are no signs of that superfluity of 
linen of which the domestic spoke, whose countenance now changes 
from a grim frown to a grim smile. 

“ Ah, my faithful Frdd^ric, I pardon thee ! Mr. Ncwcome will 
understand thy harmless s^ipercherie. Fr^ddric was in my company 
of the Guard, and remains with me since. He is Caleb Balderstone 
and I am Kavenswood. Yes, I am Edgar. Let us have coffee and 
a cigar, Balderstone.” 

“ Plait-il, Monsieur le Vicomte? ” says the French Caleb. 

“ Thou comprehendest not English. Thou readest not Valtare 
Scott, thou! ” cries the master. “ I was recounting to Monsieur 
FTewcome thy history and my misfortunes. Go seek coffee for us, 
MgatidB And as the two gentlemen partake of that exhilarating 
liquor, the elder confides gaily to his guest the reason Avhy he x>refers 
taking coffee at the Hotel to the coffee at the great Cafd of the 
“ Redoute,” with a urgeiis in rebus e'gestdss ! pronounced in 

the true French manner. 

Clive was greatly amused by the gaiety of the Viscount after his 
misfortunes and his Moscow ; and thought that one of Mr. Baines’s 
circular notes might not be ill laid out in succouring this hero. It 
may have been to this end that Florae’s confessions tended; though, 
to do him justice, the inconigible young fellow would confide his 
adventures to any one who would listen; and the exact state of his 
wardrobe, and the story of his pawned pelisse, dressing-case, rings, 
and watches, were known to all Baden. 

“You tell me to marry and range myself,” said Clive (to whom 
the Viscount was expatiating upon the charms of the superbe young 
Anglaise with whom he had seen Clive walking on the promenade). 
“ Why do you not marry and range yourself, too ? ” 

“ Eh, my dear 1 I am married already. You do not know it ? 
I am married since the Revolution of July. Yes. We were poor 
in those days, as poor we remain. My cousins the Due d’lvry’s 
sons and his grandson were still alive. Seeing no other resource 
and pursued by the Arabs, I espoused the Vieomtesse de Florae. 
I gave her my name, you comprehend, in exchange for her own 
odious one. She was Miss Higg. Do you know the family Higg 
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of Manchesterre in the cointe of Lancastre ^ She was then a 
person of a ripe a,ge. The Yicomtesvse is now—ah ! it is fifteen 
years since, and vshe dies not. Our union was not happy, my friend 
—Madame Paul de Florae is of the reformed religion—not of the 
Anglican Church, you understand—but a dissident, I know not of 
what sort. We inhabited the Hotel do Florae for a while after our 
union, which was all of convenience, you understand. She filled 
her salon with ministers to make you die. She assaulted my poor 
father in his garden-chair, whence he could not escape her. She 
told my sainted mother that she was an idolatress—she who only 
idolatrises her children ! Slie called us other poor Catholics who 
follow the rites of our fathers, des Momishes ; and Rome, Babylon ; 
and the Holy Father—a scarlet—eh ! a scarlet abomination. She 
outraged my mother, that angel; essayed to convert the ajitc(diambcr 
and the office; put little books in tiie Ab])6’s bedroom. Elh, my 
friend 1 what a good king was Charles IX., and his mother what a 
wise sovereign ! I lament that Madame de Florae should luive 
escaped the St. Bartlu^lemi, when no doubt she was s|)ared on 
account of her tender age. We have l;)een separated for many 
years ; her income was greatly exaggerated. Beyond the payment 
of my debts I owe her nothing. I wish I could say as much of 
all tiie rest of the world. Shall we take a turn of promenadeJ 
Mauvem sujet I I see you are longing to be at the green table.'’ 

Clive was not longing to be at the green table; but his com¬ 
panion was never easy at it or away from it. Next to winning, 
losing, M. de Florae said, was the best sport—next to losing, looking 
on. So lie and Clive went down to the “ Redoute,” where Lord 
Kew was playing, with a crowd of awe-struck amateurs and breath¬ 
less punters admiring his valour and fortune ; and Clive, saying that 
lie knew nothing about the game, took ont five napoleons from his 
purse, and besought Florae to invest them in the most profitable 
manner at roulette. The other made some fiiint attempts at a 
scruple; but the money was speedily laid on the table, where it 
incrixised and multiplied amazingly too ; so that in a quarter of an 
hour Florae brought (piite a handful of gold ])icceB to his principal. 
Then Clive, I dare say blusliing as he made the proposal, offered 
half the handful of napoleons to M. <lc Florae,, to be repaid when he 
thought fit. And fortune must have been very fiwoiirable to tlie 
husband of Miss Tligg that night ; for in the <;ourse of an hour ho 
insisted on |)aying back Clive's loan ; and two days afterwards 
appeared with liis shirt-studs (of course with his sliirts also), released 
from captivity, his watch, rings, a,nd cliains, on the parade; and 
was observed to wear liis cel(d)rab‘(l i'lir ])elisBe as he drove back in 
a britzska from Strasbourg. “As for myself,” wrote Clive, “ I put 
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back into my purse the five napoleons with which I had begun; 
and laid down the whole mass of winnings on the table, where it 
was doubled and then quadrupled, and then swept up by the 
croupiers, greatly to my ease of mind. And then Lord Kev/- asked 
me to supper, and we had a merry night.’’ 

This was Mr. Clive’s first and last appearance at Baden as a 
gambler. J. J. looked very grave when he heard of these transac¬ 
tions. Olive’s French friend did not please his English companion 
at all, nor the friends of Clive’s French friend, the Kussians, the 
Spaniards, the Italians, of sounding titles and glittering decora¬ 
tions, and the ladies who belonged to their society. He saw by 
chance Ethel, escorted by her cousin Lord Kew, passing through 
a crowd of this company one day. There was not one wmman 
there Avho was not the heroine of some discreditable story. It 
was the Oomtesse Calypso who had been jilted by the Due Ulysse. 
It was the Marquise Ariane to whom the Prince Thdsde had 
behaved so shamefully, and who had taken to Bacchus as a con¬ 
solation. It was Madame M4dde who had absolutely killed her 
old father by her conduct regarding Jason; she liad done every¬ 
thing for Jason; she had got him the toison d^or from the Queen 
Mother, and now had to meet him every day with his little blonde 
bride on his arm! J. J. compared Ethel, moving in the midst 
of these folks, to the Lady amidst the rout of Comus. There 
they were, the Fauns and Satyrs : there they were, the merry 
Pagans: drinking and dancing, dicing and sporting; laughing out 
jests that never should be spoken ; whispering rendezvous to be 
written in midnight calendars; jeering at honest people who passed 
under their palace windows—^jolly rebels and repealers of the law. 
Ah, if Mrs. Brown, whose children are gone to bed at the Hotel, 
knew buf the history of that calm dignified-looking gentleman 
who sits under her, and over whose patient back she frantically 
advances and withdraws her two-franc piece, whilst his own columns 
of louis-d’or are offering battle to fortune—how she would shrink 
away from the shoulder which she pushes! That man so calm 
and well bred, with a string of orders on his breast, so well 
dressed, with such white hands, has stabbed trusting hearts; 
severed family ties; written lying vows; signed false oaths; torn 
up pitilessly tender appeals for redress, and tossed away into 
the fire supplications blistered with tears; packed (‘u,rds and cogged 
dice; or used pistol or sword as calmly and dexterously as he 
now ranges his battalions of gold pieces. 

Eidley shrank away from such lawless people with the delicacy 
belonging to his timid and retiring nature, but it must be owned 
that Mr. Clive was by no means so squeamish. He did not know, 
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in the first place, the inyvstery of their iniciuities; and his simny 
kindly spirit, imdimmed hy any of the cares ■which clouded it 
subsequently, was disposed to shine upon all people alike. The 
world was welcome to him; the day a pleasure ; all nature a gay 
feast; scarce any dispositions discordant with lus own (for pre¬ 
tension only made him laugh, and hypocrisy he will never be 
able to understand if he lives to be a hundred years old); the 
night brought him a long sleep, and the morning a glad waking. 
To those privileges of youth vdiat enjoyments of age are compar¬ 
able'? what achievements of ambition'? what rewards of money 
and fameJ Clive’s happy friendly nature shone out of his face; 
and.almost all who beheld it felt kindly towards him. As those 
guileless virgins of romance and ballad, who walk smiling through 
dark forests charming off dragons and confronting lions, the young 
man as yet went through the world harmless ; no giant wmylaid 
him as'yet; no robbing ogre fed on him ; and (greatest danger 
of all for one of his ardent na,tnre) no winning enchantress or 
artful siren coaxed him to her cave, or lured him into her waters 
—haunts into which we know so many young simpletons are 
drawn, where their silly bones are ])icked and their tender fleshy' 
devoured. * 

The time was short wliich Clive spent at Baden, for it lias been 
said the winter was approaching, and the destination of onr young 
artists was Rome; hut he may have passed some score of days 
here, to which he and another person in that pretty watering-place 
possibly looked back afterwards as not the nnbap|)iest periods of 
their lives. Among Colonel hTewcome’s pa|)crs to whi(!h the family 
biographer lias liad subsequent access, there are a, couple of letters 
from Clive, dated Baden, at this time, and full of happiness, gaiety, 
and affection. Letter No. 1 says, “l^lthel is the predtiest girl here. 
At the assemblies all the Princes, (/ouiits, Dukes, Partliiaus, Medes, 
and Elamites are <lying to dance with lH‘r. She sends her dearest 
love to her uiKile.” By the side of tlie words ])rettiest girl ” wris 
written in a frank female hand the monosyliable and as 

a note to the expression “dearest lovig” ’with a star to mark the 
text mid the note, are squeezed in the same feminine charaiders at 
the bottom of Clive’s page, the words, “ That / do, K, iV.” 

In letter No. 2 the first two pages are closely written in Clive’s 
handwriting, describing his pursuits and studies, and giving amusing 
details of the life at Ba<len and tlie company whom lie met there—* 
narrating his remiontfo with their Pai’is friend, M. de Florae;, and 
the arrival of the Dtuthesse d’lvry, Floraet’s cousin, whose titles the 
Vicomte will probably inherit. Not a word about Florae’s gam])ling 
propensities is met with in the letter; liut Clive honestly confesses 
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I 

that lie has staked j&ve napoleons, doubled them, quadrupled them, i 

won ever so much, lost all again, and come away from tlie table * 

with his original five pounds in his pocket—proposing never to ! 

play any more. ‘‘Ethel,” -he concludes, “is looking over my | 

shoulder. She thinks me sindi a delightful creature that she is | 

never easy without me. She bids me to say that I am the best 
of sons and cousins, and am, in a word, a darling du ...” The j 

rest of this important word is not given, but goose is added in the ' | 


female hand. In the frded ink, on the yellow paper that may i 

have crossed and recrossed oceans, that has lain locked in chests i 

for years, and buried under piles of family archives, while your 1 

friends have been dying and your head has grown white—who has 1 

not disinterred mementoes like these—from which the past smiles 
at you so sadly, shimmering out of Hades an instant but to sink 


back again into the cold shades, perhaps with a faint, faint sound 

as of a remembered tone—a ghostly echo of a once familiar laughter I 

I was looking, of late, at a wall in the Naples Museum, whereon 

a boy of Herculaneum eighteen hundred years ago had scratched 

with a nail the figure of a soldier. I could fancy the child turning f 

round and smiling on me after having done his etching. Which I 

of us that is thirty years old has not had his Pompeii'? Deep i 

under ashes lies the Life of Youth,—the careless Sport, the Pleasure 

and Passion, the darling Joy. You open an old letter-box and look 

at your own childish scrawls, or your mother’s letters to you when i 

you were at school j and excavate your heart. Oh me for the day 

when the whole city shall be bare and the chambers unroofed— 

and every cranny visible to the Light above, from the Forum to [ 

the Lupanar! 

Ethel takes up the pen. “My dear uncle,” she says, “while 
Olive is sketching out of window, let me write to you a line or 
two on his paper, though I hioio you like to hear no one speak 
but him. I wish I could draw him for you as he stands yonder, 
looking the picture of good health, good spirits, and good-humour. 

Everybody likes him. He is quite unafiected; always gay; always 
pleased. He draws more and more beautifully every day ; and his 
affection for young Mr. Pidley, who is really a most excellent and ' 

astonishing young man, and actually a better artist than Clive 
himself, is most romantic, and does your son the greatest credit. 

You will order Clive not to sell his pictures, won’t yen'? I know 
it is not wrong, but your son might look higher than to be an 
artist. It is a rise for Mr. Pddley, but a Ml for him. An artist, 
an organist, a pianist, all these are very good j)eople, but, you know, 
not de noire monde^ and Clive ought to belong to it. 

“We met him at Bonn on our way to a great family gathering 
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here; where, I must tell you, we are assembled for what I call the 
Congress of Baden! The chief of the house of Kew is here, and 
what time he docs not devote to skittles, to smoking cigars, to the 
jeu in the evenings, to Madame d’lvry, to Madame de Gruchecassde, 
and the foreign people (of whom there are a host here of the worst 
kind, as usual), lie graciously l)estows on me. Lord and Lady 
Dorking are here, with their meek little daugiiter, Clara Pulleyn; 
and Barnes is coming. Uncle Hobson has returned to Lombard 
Street to relieve guard. I think you will hear before very long of 
Lady Clara Newcome. Grandmamma, who was to liave presided at 
the Congress of Baden, and still, you know, reigns over the house of 
Kew, has been stopped at Kissingen with an attack of rheumatism ; 
I pity poor Aunt Julia, who can never leave her. Here are all our 
news. I declare I have filled the whole page; men write closer 
than wc do. I wear the dear brooch you gave mo, often and often. 
I think of you always, dear kind umde, as your atfexitionate Ethel.” 

Besides roulette and trente-et"(iuarante, a number of amusing 
games are played at Baden, which arc not performed, so to s])eak, 
mr table. These little diversions and jeux de socde'fe can go on 
anywhere; in an alley in tlic park ; in a picnic to this old scldoss, 
Of that pretty hunting-lodge; at a tea,-table in a lodging-house or 
liotel; in a ball at the Redoute ” ; in the |)lay~rooms, l)eliind the 
backs of the gamblers, whose eyes are only (',ast upon rakes and 
rouleaux, and red and black ; or on the broad walk in front of the 
Conversation Rooms, wliere thousands of people are drinking and 
chattering, lounging and smoking, whilst the Austrian brass band, 
in the little music pavilion, plays the most delightful mazurkas and 
waltzes. Here the widow plays her black suit and seta her bright 
eyes against the rich bachelor, elderly or young, as may be. Here 
the artful practitioner, who has dealt in a tliousand sucli ganies, 
engages the young simpleton with more money tlmn wit; and know¬ 
ing his weakness and lier skill, we may safely take tlie odds, and 
back rouge et coideur to win. Here mamma, not having inonc'.y 
perhaps, but metal more attractive, stak(‘,s lier virgin <laughter 
against Count Fettacker’s forests and meadows; or Lord Lackland 
plays his coronet, of* winch the jewels liave long since been in j)a,wn, 
against Miss Baggs’s three ])er cents. And so two or tliree funny 
little games were going on at Baden amongst our immediate a(‘.(iuaint- 
ance; besides that vulgar sport round the gnaai fable, at which ihe 
mob, with whom we liave little to do, were elbowing eacli other. 
A hint of these domestic prolusions lias betai given to the reader in 
the foregoing letter from Miss Ethel Kewcome: likewise some 
passions have been in play, of which a modest young Fnglish maiden 
could not be aware. Do not, however, let us be too prematurely 
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proud of our virtue. That tariff of British virtue is wonderfully 
organised. Heaven help the society which made its laws ! Gnats 
are shut out of its ports, or not admitted without serutiiiy and 
repugnance, whilst herds of camels are let in. The law protesscs 
to^exclude some goods (or kuls shall wc call thenil)-wol , some 
articles of baggage, which ai-e yet smuggled openly under the ejes 
of winking officers, and worn every day without shame Shame! 
What is shame? Virtue is very often shameful according to the 
Bn4ish social constitution, and shame honourable. Truth, if yours 
happens to differ from your neighbour’s, provokes your fiiends cold¬ 
ness, your mother’s teai-s, the world’s persecution. Love is not to 
be deffit in, save under restrictions which kill its siyeet healthy tree 
commerce. Sin in man is so light that scarce the fine ol a penny is 
imposed • while for woman it is so heavy that no repentanoo can 
wash it out. Ah ! yes; all stories are old. You proud matrons iii 
your Mayfair markets, have you never seen a virgin sold, or sold 
one? Have you never heard of a poor wayfarer tallon among 
robbers, and not a Pharisee to help him ? of a poor woman fallen 
more sadly yet, abject in repentance and tears, and a crowd to stone 
her'* I pace this broad Baden walk as the sunset is gilding the 
hills round about, as the orchestra blows its merry tunes, as^the 
happy children laugh and sport in the alleys, as the lamps of the 
gambling palace are lighted up, as the throngs of pleasure-hunters 
stroll, and smoke, and flirt, and hum: and wonder sometimes, is it 
the sinners who are the most sinful? Is it poor Prodpl yonder 
amongst the bad company, calling black and red and tossiii^g the 
champagne; or brother Straitlaco, that'grudges his repentance! 
Is it downcast Hagar, that slinks away with poor little Ishmael in 
her hand ; or bitter old virtuous Sarah, who scowls at her Irom my 

demure Lord Abraham’s arm'? i i 4 . 

One day of the previous May, when of course everybody went 
to visit the Water-Colour Exhibitions, Ethel Newcome was taken 
to see the pictures by her grandmother, that rigorous old^ Lady Ivew, 
who still proposed to reign over all her lamily. The girl had high 
spirit and very likely hot words had passed between the elder and 
the younger lady; such as, I am given to niiderstaud, will he utteral 
in tiie most polite families. They came to a piece hy Mr. Hunt, 
representing one of those figures which he knows how to^ paint with 
such consummate truth and pathos—a friendless young girl cowering 
in a doorway, evidently without home or shelter. The exquisite 
fidelity of the details, aiid^ the plaintive beauty of the expression 
of the child, attracted old* Lady Kew’s admiration, who was an 
excellent judge of works of art; and she stood for some time looking 
at the drawing, with Ethel hy her side. Nothing, in truth, could 
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be more simple or pathetic; Ethel laughed; and her grandmother, 
looking up from her stick on which she hobbled about, saw a very 
sarcastic expression in the girl’s eyes. 

‘‘ You have no taste for pictures, only for painters, I suppose,” 
said Lady Kew. 

‘‘I was not looking at the picture,” said Ethel, still with a 
smile, “ but at the little green ticket in the corner.” 

“ Sold,” said Lady Kew. “ Of course it is sold; all Mr. Hunt’s 
pictures are sold. There is not one of them here on which you 
won’t see the green ticket. He is a most admirable artist. I 
don’t know whether his comedy or tragedy is the most excellent.” 

‘‘ I think, grandmamma,” Ethel said, we young ladies in the 
world, when we are exhibiting, ought to have little green tickets 
pinned on our backs, witli ' Sold ’ written on them; it would pre¬ 
vent trouble and any future haggling, you know. Then at the 
end of the season the owner would come to carry us home.” 

Grandmamma only said, “Ethel, you are a fool,” and hobbled 
on to Mr. Cattermolc’s picture’hard by. “What splendid colour; 
what a romantic gloom ; what a flowing pencil and dexterous hand 1 ” 
Lady Kew could delight in i)ictnres, applaud good poetry, and 
squeeze out a tear over a good novel, too. That afternoon, young 
Dawkins, the rising water-colour artist, who used to come daily 
to the gallery and stand delighted before his own inece, was aghast 
to perceive that there was no green ticket in the corner of the 
frame, and he pointed out the deficiency to the keeper of the pictures. 
His landscape, however, was sold and paid for, so no great mischief 
occurred. On that same evening, when the ISTewcome family as¬ 
sembled^ at dinner in Park Lane, Ethel appeared with a bright 
green ticket pinned in the front of her white muslin frock, and 
wlien asked what this queer fancy meant, she made Lady Kew 
a curtsey, looking her full in the face, and turning round‘to her 
father, said, ‘ I am a tahleau~viva7i% papa. I am No. 46 in the 
Exhibition of the Gallery of Painters in Water-colours.” 

“ My love, what do you mean ? ” says mamma; and Lady Kew, 
jumping up on her crooked stick with immense agility, tore the 
card out of Ethel’s bosom, and very likely would have boxed her 
ears, but that her parents were present, and Lord Kew was 
announced. 

Ethel talked about pictures the whole evening, and would talk 
of nothing else. Grandmamma went away furious. “ She told 
Barnes, and wlicn everybody was gone tlierc was a pretty row in 
the building,” said Madatn Ethel, with an arch look, when she 
narrated tlie story. “ Barnes was ready to kill me and eat me; 

but I never was afraid of Barncs»” Ami the biographer gathers 
s 
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from this little anecdote narrated to him, never mind by whom, at 
a long subsequent period, that there had been great disputes m bir 
Brian Kewcome’s establishment, fierce drawing-room batt es, whereot 
certain pictures of a certain painter might have furnished the cause, 
and ill which Miss Newcome had the whole of the fixmily forces 
ao-ainst her. That such battles take place in other domestic estab¬ 
lishments, who shall say or shall not sayl Who, when he goes 
out to dinner, and is received by a bland host with a gay shake of 
the hand, and a pretty hostess with a gracious smile of welcome, 
dares to think that Mr. Johnson upstairs, half-an-hour before, was 
swearing out of his dressing-room at Mrs. Johnson, for having 
ordered a turbot instead of a salmon, or that Mrs. Johnson, now 
talking to Lady Jones so nicely about their mutual darling children, 
was crying her eyes out as her maid was fastening her gown, as the 
carriages were actually driving up The servants know these things, 
but not we in the dining-room. Hark, with what a respectful tone 
Johnson begs the clergyman present to say grace * 

Whatever these family quarrels may have been, let bygones be 
bygones, and let us be perfectly sure, that to whatever purpose 
Miss Ethel Newcome, for good or evil, might make up her mind, 
she had quite spirit enough to hold her own. She clmse to be 
Countess of Kew because she chose to be Countess of Kew; had 
she set her heart on marrying Mr. Kuhn, she would have Inul her 
way, and made the family adopt it, and called him dear hritz, as 
by his godfatliers and godmothers, in his baptism, Mr. Kuhn was 
called. ^ Olive was but a fancy, if he had even been so much as 
that, not a passion, and she fancied a pretty four-pronged coronet 

still more. , , . , , i 1 x 4 . 1 . 

So that the diatribe wherein we lately indulged, about the 

selling of virgins, by no means applies to Lady Ann Newcome, 
who signed the address to Mrs. Stowe, the other day, along with 
thousands more virtuous Biitish matrons ^ but should the reader 
haply say, “Is thy fable, 0 Poet, narrated concerning Tancred 
Pulleyn, Earl of Dorking, and Sigismunda, his wife 1 the reluctant 
moralist is obliged to own that the cap does fit those noble per¬ 
sonages, of whose lofty society you will however see but little. 

Eor though I would like to go into an Indian Brahmin s house 
and see the punkahs and the purdahs and tattys, and the pretty 
brown maidens with great eyes, and great nose-rings, and painted 
foreheads, and slim waists cased in Cashmere shawls, kincob scarfs, 
curly slippers, gilt trousers, precious anklets and bangles; and have 
the mystery of Eastern existence revealed to me (as who would not 
who has read the “Arabian Nights’^ in his youth 1), yet I would 
not choose the moment when the Brahmin of the house was dead, 
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his women howling, his priests doctoring the child of a widow, now 
frightening her with sermons, now drugging her with bang, so as to 
push her on his funeral pile at last, and into the arras of that car¬ 
case, stupefied, but obedient and decorous. And though I like to 
walk, even in fancy, in an earks house, splendid, well ordered, where 
there are feasts and fine pictures, and fair ladies, and endless boolvs, 
and good company; yet there are times when the visit is not 
pleasant; and when the parents in that fine house are getting ready 
their daughter for sale, and frightening away her tears with threats, 
and stupefying her grief witli narcotics, praying her and imploring 
her, and dramming her and coaxing her, and blessing her, and 
cursing her, perhaps, till they have brought her into such a state as 
shall fit tlie poor young thing for that deadly couch upon which 
they are about to thrust her,—when my lord and lady are so 
engaged I prefer not to call at their mansion, No. 1000 in 
G-rosvenor Square, but to partake of a dinner of herbs rather than of 
that stalled ox whi(*li their cook is roasting whole. There are some 
people who are not so squeamish. The family comes of course; the 
most reverend the Lord Arch-Brahmin of Benares will attend the 
ceremony; there will be flowers, and lights, and white favours; and 
quite a string of carriages np to the pagoda; and such a breakfast 
afterwards; and music in the street and little paxish boys hurrahing; 
and no end of speeches within and tears shed (no doubt), and his 
grace the Arch-Brahmin will make a highly appropriate speech (just 
with a faint scent of incense about it, as such a speech ought to 
have), and the young person will slip away imperceived, ami take 
off her veils, wreatlis, orange flowers, bangles, and finery, and will 
put on a plain dress more suited for the occasion, and the ho\ise 
door will open—and there comes the suttee in c.ompany of the 
body: yonder the pile is waiting on Ibur wheels with four horses, 
the crowd hurrahs, and tlie deed is done. 

This ceremony amongst ns is so stale and hommon that, to 
he sure, there is no need to describe its rites, and as women sell 
themselves for what you call an establishment every day, to the 
applause of themselves, their parents, and the world, why on earth 
should a man ape at originality, and pretend to pity them 1 Never 
mind about the lies at tlie altar, the blasphemy against the godlike 
name of -love, the sordid surrender, the smiling dishonour. What 
the deuce docs a mariage de convmiance mean but all this, and 
are not such sober Hymeneal torches more satisfactory often than 
the most brilliant love-matches that ever flamed and burnt out? 
Of coxirse. Let us not weep when everybody else is laughing: let 
us pity the agonised ducliess when her daughter, Ijady Atalanta, 
runs away with the doctor—of course, that’s respectable; let us 
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pity Lady Iphigenia’s father when that venerable chief is obliged 
to offer up his darling child; but it is over /ler part of the business 
that a decorous painter would throw the veil now. Her ladyship’s 
sacrifice is performed, and the less said about it the better. 

Such Avas the case regarding an afiair which appeared in due 
subsequence in the newspapers not long afterwards under the 
fascinating title of “Marriage in High Life,” and which was in 
truth the occasion of the little family Congress of Baden which we 
are now chronicling. We all know,—everybody, at least, who 
has the slightest acquaintance with the army list,—that, at the 
commencement of their life, my Lord Kew, my Lord Viscount 
Eooster (the Earl of Dorking’s eldest son), and the Honourable 
Charles Belsize, familiarly called Jack Belsize, were subaltern officers 
in one of his Majesty’s regiments of cuirassier guards. They heard 
the chimes at midnight like other young men, they enjoyed their 
fun and frolics as gentlemen of spirit will do; sowing their wild 
oats plentifully, and scattering them with boyish profusion. Lord 
Kew’s luck had blessed him with more sacks of oats than fell to 
the lot of his noble young companions. Lord Dorking’s house is 
known to have been long impoverished; an excellent informant, 
Major Pendennis, has entertained me with many edifying accounts 
of the exploits of Lord Booster’s grandfather “with the wild Prince 
and Poins,” of his feats in the hunting-field, over the bottle, oyer 
the dice-box. He played two nights and two days at a sitting with 
Charles Pox, when they both lost sums awful to reckon. He 
played often with Lord Steyne, and came away, as all men did, 
dreadful sufferers from those midnight encounters. His descendants 
incurred the penalties of the progenitor’s imprudence, and Chanti- 
clere, though one of the finest castles in England, is splendid but 
for a month in the year. The estate is mortpged up to the 
very castle windows. “Dorking cannot cut a stick or kill a buck 
in his own park,” the good old Major used to tell with tragic 
accents; “he lives by his cabbages, grapes, and pineapples, and 
the fees which people give for seeing the place and gardens, which 
are still the show of the county, and among the most splendid in 
the island. When Dorking is at Chanticlcre, Ballard, who married 
his sister, lends him the plate and sends three men with it. Four 
cooks inside, and four maids and six footmen on the roof, with a 
butler driving, come down from London in a trap, and wait the 
month. And as the last carriage of the company drives away, the 
servants’ coach is packed, and they all bowl back to town again. 
It’s pitiable, sir, pitiable.” 

In Lord Kew’s youth, the names of himself and his two noble 
friends appeared on innumerable slips of stamped paper, conveying 
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neouniary assurances of a promissory na.ture; all of wliicli pioinises 
niv Lord Kew singly and most honourably discdiarged. Neither 
of his two companions in arms had the means of meeting these 
en-acrements. Ballard, Rooster’s undo, was said to make Ins 
Lordship some allowance. As for Jack Bclsizc ; how ho lived; 
how he laughed; how he dressed himself so well, and looked so 
fat and handsome; how he got a shilling to pay for a cab or a 
civar • what ravens fed him; was a wonder to^ all. ihc young 
men daimed kinsiuanship with one another, which those who are 

learned in the peerage may unravel. • , xi tr n„ 

When Lord Dorking’s oldest daughter married the Honourable 
and Venerable Dennis (Jallowglass, Arcluleacon of Ballintubbor (and 
at present Viscount Gallowglass and Killbrogue, ainl Lord Bishop 
of Ballyshannon), great festivities took place at Ohanticlere, wliithcr 
the relatives of the high contracting parties were invited. Among 
them came poor Jack Belsi/.e, and hence the tears which are 
dropping at Baden at this present period ot our history. Olara 
Pulleyn was then a pretty little maiden of sixteen, and Jack a 
handsome guardsman of six or seven and twenty. As she had 
been especially warned against Jack as a wicked young rogue, 
whose miUcM&rits were woefully against him; as she was never 
allowed to sib near him at dinner, or to walk with linn, or to 
play at billiards with him, or to waltz with him; as she was 
scolded if ho spoke a word to her, or if he picked up her glove, 
or touched her hand in a round game, or if she caught luni when 
they were playing at Wind-man’s butf ; as they neither of tliein 
had a penny in the world, and were both very good-lookmg, of 
course Clara was always catching Jack at Idind-man s buff; con¬ 
stantly lighting upon him in the shrublieries or eoiTidors, Ac. 
&c Ac She fell in love (she was not the first) with Jacks 
broad chest and thin waist; slie thought his whiskers, as indeed 
they wore, the handsomest pair in all his Majesty’s Brigade 

of Cuirassiers. i -i x 

We know not what tears were shed in the vast and silent 

halls of Ghaiiticlere, ■when the eompany wore gone, and the four 
cooks, and four maids, six footmen, and temporiu-y Sutler had 
driven back in their private trap to the metropolis, which is not 
forty miles distant from that splendid castle. How ean wc toll, 
The guests departed, the lodge gates sluit; all is mysterydark¬ 
ness with one pair of wax caudles blinking .lismally m a sobtory 
ohamber; all the rest dreary vistas ot lirown hollaiKls, rolled 
Turkey carpets, gaunt ancestors on the walls scowling out ot the 
twilight blank. The imagination is at liberty to depict liia Lord- 
* ship, with one candle, over his dreadful endless tapes and papers, 
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her Ladyship with the other, and an old, old novel, wherein, 
perhaps, Mrs. Radcliffe describes a castle as dreary as her own; 
and poor little Clara sighing and crying in the midst of these 
funereal splendours, as lonely and heart-sick as Oriana in her 
moated grange :—poor little Clara! 

Lord Kew’s drag took the young men to London; his Lord- 
ship driving, and ‘the servants sitting inside. Jack sat behind 
with the two grooms, and tooted on a cornet-h-piston in the most 
melancholy manner. He partook of no refreshment on the road. 
His silence at his club was remarked; smoking, billiards, military 
duties, and this and that, roused him a little, and presently Jack 
was alive again. But then came the season. Lady Clara Pulleyn’s 
first season in London, and Jack was more ahve than ever. There 
was no ball he did not go to; no opera (that is to say, no opera 
of certain operas) which he did not frequent. It was easy to 
see by his face, two minutes after entering a room, whether the 
person he sought was there or absent: not difficult for those who 
were in the secret to watch in another pair of eyes the bright 
kindling signals which answered JacFs fiery glances. Ah! how 
beautiful he looked on his charger on the birthday, all in a blaze 
of scarlet, and bullion, and steel. 0 Jack ! tear her out of yon 
carriage, from the side of yonder livid, feathered, painted, bony 
dowager! place her behind you on the black charger; cut down 
the policeman, and away with you 1 The carriage rolls in through 
St. James’s Park; Jack sits alone with his sword dropped to the 
ground, or only atra cura on the crupper behind him; and Snip, 
the tailor, in the crowd thinks it is for fear of him Jack’s head 
droops. Lady Clara Pulleyn is presented by her mother, the 
Countess of Dorking; and Jack is arrested that night as he is 
going out of "White’s to meet her at the Opera. 

Jack’s little exploits are known in the Insolvent Court, where 
he made his appearance as Charles Belsize, commonly called the 
Honourable Charles Belsize, whose dealings were smartly clironiclcd 
by the indignant moralists of the press of tliose days. The Scourge 
flogged him heartily. The Whip (of which the accomplished editor 
was himself in Whitecross Street Prison) was especially virtuous 
regarding him; and the Penny Voice of Preedo7n gave him an 
awful dressing. I am not here to scourge sinners ; I am true to 
my party; it is the other si<le this humble pen attacks; let us 
keep to the virtuous and respectable, for as for poor sinners they 
get the whipping-post every day. One person was faithful to 
poor Jack through all his blunders and follies, and extravagance 
and misfortunes, and that was the pretty young girl of Chanticlere, 
round whose young affections his luxuriant whiskers had curled. * 
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And the world may cry out at Lord Kew for sending his brougham 
to the Queen’s Bench prison, and giving a great feast at G-rignon’s 
to Jack on the day of his liberation, but I for one will not quarrel 
with his Lordship. He and many other ‘ sinners had a jolly night. 
They said Kew made a line speech, in hearing and acknowledging 
which Jack Belsize wept copiously. Barnes Newcome was in a 
rage at Jack’s manumission, and sincerely hoped Mr. Commissioner 
would give him a couple of years longer; and cursed and swore 
with a great liberality on hearing of his liberty. 

That this poor prodigal should marry Clara Pulleyn, and, by 
way of a dowry, lay his schedule at her feet, was out of the ques¬ 
tion. His noble father Lord Highgate was furious against him; 
his eldest brother would not sec him; he had given up all hopes of 
winning his darling prize long ago; and one day there came to him 
a great packet bearing the seal of Chanticlere, containing a wretched 
little letter signed C. P., and a dozen sheets of Jack’s own clumsy 
writing, delivered who knows how, in what crush rooms, quadrilles, 
bouquets, balls, and in which were scrawled Jack’s love, and passion, 
and ardour. How many a time had he looked into the dictionary 
at White’s to see whether eternal was spelt with an and adore 
with one d or two ! There they were, the incoherent utberjinces 
of Ms brave longing heart; and those two wretched, wretched lines 
signed C., begging that C.’s little letters might, too, be rcturne<l or 
destroyed. To do him justice he burnt them loyally every one 
along with his own waste paper. He kept not one single little 
token which she had given him, or let him take. The rose, the 
glove, the little handkerchief which she had dropped to him, how 
he cried over them! The ringlet of golden hair—he burnt them 
all, all in his own hre in the prison, save a little bit of the hair, 
which might be any one’s, which was the colour of his sister’s. Kew 
saw the (ieed done; perhaps he hurried away when Jack came to 
the very last part of the sacrifice, and fiimg the hair into the fire, 
where he would have liked to fling his heart and his life too. 

So Clara was free, and the year when Jack came out of prison 
and went abroad, she passed the season in Loudon, dancing about 
night after night, and everybody said she was well out of that silly 
affair with Jack Belsize. It was then that Barnes Newcome, Esip, 
a partner of the wealthy banking firm of Hobson Brothers ami 
Newcome, son and heir of Sir Brian New(X)me, of Newcome, Ibirt., 
and M.P., descended in right line from Bryan d("- Newcomyn, slain 
at Hastings, and barber-surgeon to .Edwa,rd the (Joiifessor, &c. &<5., 
cast the eyes of regard on the Lady Clara Ihilleyn, who was a little 
pale and languid certainly, but had blue eyes, a tlelicate skin, and 
a pretty person, and knowing her previous history as well as you 
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who have just perused it, deigned to entertain matrimonial intentions 
towards her Ladyship. 

Kot one of the members of these most respectable families, 
excepting poor little Clara perhaps, poor little fish (as if she had 
any call but to do her duty, and to ask a quelle smice elle serait 
mangee\ protested against this little,affair of traffic; Lady Dorking 
had a brood of little chickens to succeed Clara. There was little 
Hennie, who was sixteen, and Biddy, who was fourteen, and 
Adelaide, and who knows how many more. How could she refuse 
a young man, not very agreeable, it is true, nor particularly amiable, 
nor of good birth, at least on his father’s side, but otherwise eligible, 
and heir to so many thousands a year 1 The Newcomes, on their 
side, think it a desirable match. Barnes, it must be confessed, is 
growing rather selfish, and has some bachelor ways which a wife 
will reform. Lady Kew is strongly for the match. With her own 
family interest, Lord Steyne and Lord Kew, her nephew’s, and 
Barnes’s own father-in-law. Lord Dorking, in the Peers, why shall 
not the Newcomes sit there too, and resume the old scat which all 
the world knows they had in the time of Eichard III. 1 Barnes and 
his father had got up quite a belief about a Newcome killed at 
Bosworth, along with King Eichard, and hated Henry VIL as an 
enemy of their noble race. So all the parties were pretty well 
agreed. Lady Ann wrote rather a pretty little poem about welcom¬ 
ing the white Fawn to the Kewcome Bowers, and “Clara” was 
made to rhyme with “fairer,” and “timid does and antlered deer 
to dot the glades of Chanticlere,” quite in a picturesque way. 
Lady Kew pronounced that the poem was very pretty indeed. 

The year after Jack Belsize made his foreign tour he returned to 
London for the season. Lady Clara did not happen to be there : her 
health was a little delicate, and her kind parents took her abroad; 
so all things went on very smoothly and comfortably indeed. 

Yes, but when things were so quiet and comfortable, wlicn the 
ladies of the two families had met at the Congress of Baden, and 
liked each other so much; when Barnes and his papa the Baronet, 
recovered from his illness, were actually on their journey from 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, and Lady Kew in motion from Kissingen to the 
Congress of Baden: why on earth should Jack Belsize, haggard, 
wild, having been winning great sums, it was said, at Hombourg, 
forsake his luck there, and run over frantically to Baden ^ He wore 
a great thick beard, a great slouched hat—hc looked like nothitig 
more or less than a painter or an Italian brigand. Unsuspecting 
Olive, remembering the jolly dinner which Jack had procured for 
him at the Guards’ mess in St. James’s, whither Jack himself came 
from the Horse Guards—simple Clive, seeing Jack enter the town, 
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hailed him cordially, and invited him to dinner, and Jack accepted, 
and Olive told him all the news he had of the place, how Kew 
was there, and Lady Ann Newcome, and Ethel ; and Barnes was 
coming. “ I am not very fond of him cither,” says Clive, smiling, 
when Belsize mentioned his name. So Barnes was coming to marry 
that pretty little Lady Clara Pulloyn. The knowing youth! I 
dare say he was rather pleased with his knowledge of the fashion¬ 
able world, and the idea that Jack Belsize would think he, too, 
was somebody. 

Jack drank an immense quantity of champagne, and the dinner 
over, as they could hear the band playing from Clive’s open windows 
in the snug clean little “Hotel de France,” Jack proposed they 
should go on the promenade. M. de Florae was of the party; he 
had been exceedingly jocular when Lord Kew’s name was mentioned, 
and said, “ Oe petit Kiou ! M. le Due d’lvry, mon oncle, riionorc 
d’une amitid toutc particulibre.” These three gentlemen walked out; 
the promenade was crowded, the band wiis playing “ Homo, sweet 
Home ” very sweetly, and the very first persons they mot on the 
walk were the Lords of lOew and Dorking, on the arm of which 
latter venerable peer his daughter Lady Clara was hanging. 

Jack Belsize, in a velvet coat, with a sombrero slouched over his 
face, with a beard»reachiug to his waist, was, no doubt, not recog¬ 
nised at fii'st by the noble Lord of Dorldng, for he was greeting tlie 
other two gontienion with his usual politeness and afiahility : when, 
of a sudden. Lady Clara looking up, gave a little shriek and fell down 
lifeless on the gravel-walk. Then the old earl recognised Mr. Belsize, 
and Olive heard him say, “You villain, how dare you come here?” 

Belsize had flung himself <lown to lift up Clara, calling her franti¬ 
cally by her name, when old Dorking sprang to seize him. 

“ Hands off, my Lord,” said the other, shaking the old man from 
his back. “Confound you. Jack, hold your tongue!” roars out 
Kew. Olive rmis for a chair, and a dozen were forthcoming. Florae 
skips back with a glass of water. Belsize runs towards the awaken¬ 
ing girl; and the father, for an instant losing a,ll patience and self- 
command, trembling in every limb, lifts his stick, and says again, 
“Leave her, you ruffian.” “Lady Clara has faiiite<l again, sir,” 
says Captain Belsize. “ I am staying at the ' Hotel de hrance. 
If you touch me, old man ” (this in a very low voice), “by Heaven, 
I shall kill you. I wish you good-morning ; ” and taking a last long 
look at the lifeless girl, he lifts his hat and walks away. Lord Dorking 
mechanically takes his hat oft', and stands stupidly gazing iifter him. 
He beckoned Olivo to follow him, and a crowd of the fretineuters 
of the place arc by this time closed round the fiiinting young lady. 

Here was a pretty incident in the Congress of Baden 1 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

IN IVmCH BARNES COMES AAVOOING 

E thel had all along known that her holiday was to be a short 
one, and that, her papa and Barnes arrived, there was to be 
no more laughing and fun, and sketching and walking with 
Olive; so she took the sunshine while it lasted, determined to bear 
with a stout heart the bad weather. 

Sir Brian Xewconie and his eldest born arrived at Baden on 
the very night of Jack Belsize’s performance upon the promenade; 
of course it was necessary to inform the young bridegroom of the 
facts. His acquaintances of the public, who by this time know 
his temper, and are acquainted with his language, can imagine the 
explosions of the one and the vehemence of the other; it was a 
perfect feii d^ay'tifice of oaths which he sent up. Mr. Xcwcome 
only fired off these volleys of curses when he was in a passion, but 
then he was in a passion very frequently. 

As for Lady Clara’s little accident, he was disposed to treat 
that very lightly, “Poor dear Clara., of course, of course,” he 
said, “ she’s been accustomed to fainting-fits ; no -wonder she was 
agitated on the sight of tliat villain, after his infernal treatment 
of her. If I had been there ” (a volley of oaths comes here along 
the whole line) “ I should have strangled the scoundrel; I should 
have murdered him.” 

“ Mercy, Barnes 1 ” cries Lady Ann. 

“ It was a mercy Barnes was not there,” says Ethel gravely; 
“ a fight between him and Captain Belsizc would have been awful 
indeed.” 

“I am afraid of no man, Ethel,” says Barnes fiercely, with 
another oath. 

“Hit one of your own size, Barnes,” says Miss Ethel (who 
had a number of s<iho()l phrases from her little brothers, and used 
them on occasions skilfully). “ Hit Captain Belsize, he has got 
no friends.” 

As Jack Belsize from his heiglit and strength was fitted to 
be not only an officer but actually a private in liis former gallant 
regiment, and brother Barnes was but a puny young gentleman, 
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the idea of a personal conflict between them was rather ridiculous. 
Some notion of this sorb may have passed through Sir Brian’s mind, 
for the Baronet said with his usual solemnity, ‘‘It is the cause, 
Ethel, it is the cause, my dear, which gives strength; in such a 
cause as Barnes’s, with a beautiful young creature to protect from 
a villain, any man Avould be strong, any man would be strong.” 
“ Since his last attack,” Barnes used to say, “ my poor old governor 
is exceedingly shaky, very groggy about the head;” which was 
the fact. Barnes was already master at Hcwcome and the bank, 
and awaiting with perfect composure the event which was to place 
the blood-red hand of the Newcome baronetcy on his own brougham. 

Casting his eyes about the room, a heap of drawings, the work 
of a well-known iiand which he hated, met liis eye: there were a 
half-dozen sketches of Baden; Ethel on horseback again; the chil¬ 
dren and the dogs just in the old way. I)—-— him, is ho here'? ” 
screams out Barnes. “ Is that young pot-house villain here ^ aud 
hasn’t Kew knocked his head off?/ Clive Newcome is here, sir,” 
he cries out to his father. “The Ooloners son. I have no doubt 
they met by-” 

“By wliat, Barnesr’ says Ethel. 

“Olive is here, is he'?” says the Baronet; “making caricatures, 
hey? You did not mention him in your letters, Lady Aim.” 

Sir Brian was evidently very much toudied by his last attack. 

Ethel blushed: it was a curious faci, tliat there had been no 
mention of Clive in the ladies’ letters to Sir Brian. 

“ My dear, we met him by the merest chance, at Bonn, travel¬ 
ling witii a friend of his; and he s])eaks a little Germa.n, and was 
very useful to us, ami took one of the boys in his britzska the 
whole way.” 

“ Boys always crowd in a carriage,” says Sir Brian; kick your 
shins; always in the way. I remember, when we used to come 
in the carriage from Claiiham, when we were boys, I used to kick 
my brother Tom’s shins. Poor Tom, he was a devilish wild fellow 
in those days. You don’t recollect Tom, my Lady Ann?” 

Further anecdotes from Sir Brian arc interrupted by Lord 
Kew’s arrival. “How d’ye do, Kewr’ cries Barnes. “How’s 
Clara?” and Lord Kew, walking up with great respect to shako 
hands with Sir Brian, says, “T am glad to see you looking so 
well, sir,” and S(!ar(i<dy taluks any notice of Barnes. That Mr. 
Barnes Newcome was an individtial not universally bclovc'd, is a 
point of history of which there can he no <louht, 

“You have not told me how Clara is, my good fellow,” con¬ 
tinues Barnes. have heard all about her meeting with that 
villain, Jack Belsize.” 
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“Don’t call names, my good fellow,” says Lord ^It 

strikes me you don’t know Belsize well enough to call him by 
nicknames or by other names. Lady Clara Pulleyn, I believe, is 

very unwell indeed.” o j? • 

“Confound the fellow! How dared he to come herel cries 

Barnes, backing from this little rebuff. ^ 

“ Dare is another ugly word. I would advise you not to use 

it to the fellow himself.” . . 

“ What do you mean 1 ” says Barnes, looking very serious in an 

instant. ^ ^ , 

“ Easy, my good friend. Not so very loud. It appears, Ethel, 

that poor Jack— I know him pretty well, you see, Barnes, and may 
call him by what names I like—had been dining to-day with 
cousin Clive; he and M. de Florae; and that they went vnih 
Jack to the promenade, not in the least aware of Mr. Jack Belsize’s 
private affairs, or of the shindy that was going to happen.” 

“ By Jove, he shall answer for it 1 ” cries out Barnes, in a loud 

voice. . 

“ I dare say he will, if you ask him,” says the other drily; 

“ but not before ladies. He’d be afraid of frightening them. Poor 
Jack was always as gentle as a lamb before women. I had some talk 
with the Frenchman just now,” continued Lord Kew gaily, as it 
wishing to pass over this side of the subject. “ ^ Mi Lord Kiou, 
says he, ‘ we have made your friend Jack to hear reason. ^ He is a 
littleyour friend Jack. Fie drank champagne at dinnci like 
an ogre. How is the charmante Miss Claras Florae, you see, 
calls her Miss Clara, Barnes ; the world calls her Lady Clara. You 

call her Clara. You happy dog, you.” . i 

“ I don’t see why that infernal young cub of a Olive is always 
meddling in our affairs,” cries out Barnes, whose rage was perpetu¬ 
ally being whipped into new outcries. “Why has he been about 
this house 1 Why is he here 'I ” ^ , 

“ It is very well for you that he was, Barnes,” Lord Kew*said. 
“The young fellow showed great temper and spirit. There has 
been a famous row, but don’t be alarmed, it is all over. It is all 
over, everybody may go to bed and sleep comfortably. Barnes 
need not get up in the morning to punch Jack Belsizc’s head. 
I’m sorry for your disappointment, you Fenchurdi Street llre-catci. 
Come away. It will be but proper, you know, for a Inidegroom- 
elect to go and ask news of la charmante Miss Clara.” 

“ As we went out of the house,” Lord ,Kew told Clive, “ I said 
to Barnes, that every word I had uttered upstairs with regard to the 
reconciliation was a lie. That Jack Belsize was determined to have 
his blood, and was walking under the lime-trees by which we had 
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to pass with a thundering big stick. You should have seen the state 
the fellow was in, sir. The sweet youth started back, and turned 
as yellow as a cream cheese. Then he made a pretext to go into 
his room, and said it was for his pocket-handkerchief, but I know 
it was for a j)isiiol ; for he dropped his hand from my arm into his 
pocket every time 1 said MIere’s Jack,’ as we walked down the 
avenue to Lord Doiking’s apartment.” 

A great deal of animated business has been transacted during 
the two hours subsequent to poor Lady Clara’s mishap. Clive and 
Belsize had retnrned to the former’s quarters, while gentle J. J. 
was utilising the last rays of the a\xn to tint a sketch which he 
had made during the morning. He lied to his own apartment on 
the arrival of the fierce-looking stranger, whose glaring eyes, pallid 
looks, shaggy beard, clutched hands and incessant gasps and mutter- 
ings as he strode up and down, might well scare a peaceable person. 
Very terriUe must Jack have looked as he trampled those boards 
in the growing twilight, anon stopping to drink another tumbler of 
champagne, then groaning expressions of inarticulate wrath, and 
again sinking down on Clive’s bed with a drooi)ing head and break¬ 
ing voice, crying, “ Poor little thing, poor little devil 1 ” 

“ If the old man sends me a message, you will stand by me, 
won’t yon, Newcome'? He was a fierce old fellow in his time, and 
I have seen him shoot straiglit enough at Chanticlere. I suppose 
you know what the affair is about 1 ” 

I never heard of it before, but I tliink I understand,” says 
Olive gravely. 

‘‘I can’t ask Kew; bo is one of tlie family; he is going to 
marry Miss Newcome. It is no use asking him.” 

All Clive’s blood tingled at the idea that any man was going to 
marry Miss Newcome. He knew it before—a fortnight since, and 
it was nothing to him to hear it. He was glad that the growing 
darkness prevented his face from being seen. “ I am of the family 
too,” said Olive, ‘Lind Barnes NewcJome and I had the same grand¬ 
father.” 

“ Oh yes, old boy—old banker, the weaver, wbat was lie'? I 
forgot,” says poor Jack, kicking on Clive’s bed, “in that family the 
Newcomes don’t count. I beg your pardon,” groans iioor Jack. 

They lapse into silence, during which Jack’s cigar glimmers 
from the twilight corner wliere Clive’s bed is; while Clive "wafts 
his fragrajice out of the window where lie sits, and whence he has 
a view of Lady Ann Newcome’s windows to the right, over the 
bridge across the little rushing river, at the “ Hotel (le Hollande ” 
hard by. The lights twinkle in the booths under tlie pretty lime 
avenues. Tlie hum of distant voices is heard; the gambling palace 
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is all in a blaze; it is an assembly night, and from the doors of the 
Conversation Booms, as they open and close, escape gusts of 
harmony. Behind on the little hill the darkling woods lie calm, 
the edges of the fir trees cut sharp against tlie sky, which is clear 
with a crescent moon and the lambent lights of the starry hosts of 
heaven. Olive does not see pine-robed hills and shining stars, nor 
think of pleasure in its palace yonder, nor of pain writhing on his 
own bed within a few feet of him, where poor Belsize was groaning. 
His eyes are fixed upon a window whence comes the red light of a 
lamp, across which shadows float now and again. So every light 
in every booth yonder has a sheen of its own; every star above 
shines by itself • and each individual heart of ours goes on bright¬ 
ening with its own hopes, burning with its own desires, and quiver¬ 
ing with its own pain. 

The reverie is interrupted by the waiter, who announces M. le 
Vicomte de Florae, and a third cigar is added to the other two 
smoky lights. Belsize.is glad to see Florae, whom he has known 
in a thousand haunts. He will do my business for me. He has 
been out half-a-dozen times, thinks Jack. It would relieve the 
poor fellow’s boiling blood that some one would let a little out. 
He lays his affair before Florae, he expects a message from Lord 
Dorking. 

“Comment done'?” cried Florae; “il y avait done quelque 
chose ! Cette pauvre petite miss ! Yous voulcz tuer le p^re, apr^s 
avoir ddlaiss(^ la filled Cherchez d’autres tdmoins, monsieur. Le 
Vicomte de Florae ne se fait pas complice de telles lachetcls.” 

“ By Heaven ! ” says Jack, sitting up on the bed, with his eyes 
glaring. “ I have a great mind, Florae, to wring your infernal little 
neck, and to fling you out of the window. Is all the world going to 
turn against me ? I am half mad as it is. If any man dares to 
think anything wrong regarding that little angel, or to fancy that 
she is not as pure, and as good, and as gentle, and as innocent, by 
Heaven, as any angel there,—if any man thinks I’d be the villain 
to hurt her, I should just like to see him,” says Jack. “ By the 
Lord, sir, just bring him to me. Just tell the waiter to send him 
upstairs. Hurt her 1 I hurt her! Oh, I’m a fool! a fool! a 
d—d fool! Who’s that'? ” 

“ It’s Kew,” says a voice out of the darkness from behind cigar 
Ho. 4, and Clive now, having a party assembled, scrapes a match 
and lights his candles. 

“ I heard your last words, Jack,” Lord Kew says bluntly, “ and 
you never spoke more truth in your life. Why did you come here] 
What right had you to stab that poor little heart over agaiti, and 
frighten Lady Clara with your confounded hairy face ? You promised 
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me- you would never see her. You gave your word of honour you 
woiddn't, when I gave you the money to go abroad. Hang the 
money, I don’t mind that; it was on your promise that you would 
prowl about her no more. The Dorkings left London before you 
came there; they gave you your innings. They have behaved 
kindly and fairly enough to that poor girl. How was she to marry 
such a bankrupt beggar as you are^ What you have done is a 
shame, Charley Belsize. I tell you it is unmanly, and cowardly.” 

“Pst,” says Florae, “numdro deux, voilh le mot lache.” 

“Don’t bite your thumb at me,” Kew went on. “I know you 
could thrash me, if that’s what you mean by shaking your fists; so 
could most men. I tell you again—you liave done a bad deed; you 
have broken your word of honour, and you knocked down Clara 
Pulleyn to-day as cruelly as if you had done it with your hand.” 

With this rush upon him, and fiery assault of Kew, Belsize was 
quite bewildered. The huge man fiung up his great arms, and let 
them drop at his side as a gladiator that surrenders, and asks for 
pity. He sank down once more on the iron bed. 

“I don’t know,” says he, rolling and rolling round, in one of 
his great luuids, one of the brass knobs of the bed by which he was 
seated. “I don’t know, Frank,” says he, “what the world is 
coming to, or me either; here is twice in one night I have been 
called a coward—by you, and by that little What-d’you-calh’em. 
I beg your pardon. Florae. I don’t know whether it is very brave 
in you to hit a cliap when he is down; hit again, I have no friends. 
I have acted like a blackguard, I own that; I did break my 
promise; you had that sate enough, Frank, my boy; but I did not 
think it would Inirt her to see me,” says he, with a dreadful sob in 
his voice. “ By —— I would have given ten years of my life to 
look at her. I was going mad without her. I tried every place, 
everything; went to Ems, to Wiesbaden, to Hombourg, and played 
like hell. It used to excite me once, and now I don’t care for it. 
I won no end of money,—no end for a poor beggar like me, that is; 
but I couldn’t keep away. I conldn’t, and if she had been at the 
North Pole, by heavens, I would have followed her.” 

“And so just to look at her, just to give your confounded 
stupid eyes two minutes’ iileasiire, you must l)ring about all this 
pain, you groat baby,” cries Kew, wdio was very soft-hearted, and 
in truth quite torn himself by the siglit of poor Jack’s agony, 

“Get me to see her for five minutes, Kew,” cries the other, 
griping his comrade’s hand in his : “but for five minutes.” 

“For shame,” cries Lord Kew, shaking away his hand; “be a 
man, Jack, and have no more of tliis puling. It’s not a baby, that 
must have its toy, and cries because it can’t get it. Spare the poor 
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girl this pain, for her own sake, and balk yourself of the pleasure 
of bullying and making her unhappy.” 

Belsize started up with looks that were by no means pleasant. 
“There’s enough of this chaff. I have been called names and 
blackguarded quite sufficiently for one sitting. I shall act as I 
please. I choose to take my own way, and if any gentleman stops 
me he has full warning.” And he fell to tugging his mustachios, 
which were of a dark tawny hue, and looked as warlike as he had 
ever done on any field-day. 

“ I take the warning! ” said Lord Kew. “ And if I know the 
way you are going, as I think I do, I will do my best to stop you, 
madman as you are ! You can hardly propose to follow her to her 
own doorway, and pose yourself before your mistress as the murderer 
of her father, like Rodrigue in the French play. If Rooster were 
here it would be his business to defend his sister; in his absence I 
will take the duty on myself, and I say to you, Charles Belsize, in 
the presence of these gentlemen, that any man who insults this 
young lady, who persecutes her with his presence, knowing it can 
but pain her, who persists in following her when he has given his 
word of honour to avoid her, that such a man is-” 

“ What, my Lord Kew h ” cries Belsize, whose chest began to 
heave. 

“You know what,” answers the other. “You know wliat a 
man is who insults a poor woman, and breaks his word of honour. 
Consider the word said, and act upon it as you think fit.” 

“I owe you four thousand pounds, Kew,” says Belsize, “and I 
have got four thousand on the bills, besides four hundred when I 
came out of that place.” 

“You insult me the more,” cries Kew, flashing out, “by 
alluding to the money. If you will leave this place to-morrow, well 
and good; if not, you will please to give me a meeting. Mr. Newcome, 
will you be so land as to act as my friend'? We are connections, 
you know, and this gentleman chooses to insult a lady who is about 
to become one of our fiimily.” 

“ C’est bien, milord. Ma foi! c’est d’agir en vrai gentil- 
homme,” says Florae, delighted. “ Touchcz-lh, mon petit Kiou. 
Tu as du coeur. Codam! you are a brave ! A brave fellow! ” and 
the Viscount reached out his hand cordially to Lord Kew. 

His purpose was evidently pacific. From Kew he turned to 
the great guardsman, and taking him by the coat began to apostro¬ 
phise him. “ And you, mon gros,” says he, “ is there no way of 
calming this hot blood without a saignde'? Have you a penny to 
the world'? Can you hope to carry off your Chim^ne, 0 Rodrigue, 
and live by robbing afterwards on the great wayl Suppose you 
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kill ze Faz^r, you kill Kiou, you kill Eoostere, your Cliim^ne will 
have a pretty moon of honey.’’ 

What the devil do you mean about your Chimlaie and your 
Kodrigue^ What do you mean, Viscount V’ says Eelsize, Jack 
Bclsize once more, and he dashed his hand across his eyes. “Kew 
has riled me and he drove me half wild. I ain’t much of a French¬ 
man, but I know enough of what you said to say it’s true, by Jove, 
and that Frank Kew’s a trump. That’s what you mean. Give us 
your hand, Frank. God bless yon, old boy; don’t be too hard 
upon me, you know I’m d—d miserable, that I am. Hullo ! 
What’s this ? ” Jack’s pathetic speech was interrupted at this instant, 
for the Vicolnte do Florae in his enthusiasm rushed into his arms, 
and jumped up towards his face and proceeded to kiss Jack. A 
roar of immense laughter, as he shook the little Viscount off, cleared 
the air and ended this quarrel. 

Everybody joined in this chorus, the Frenchman with the rest, 
who said, ‘‘he loved to laugh mewie when he did not know why.” 
And now came the moment of the evening, when Clive, according 
to Lord Kew’s saying, behaved so well and prevented Barnes from 
incurring a great danger. In truth, what Mr. Clive did or said 
amounted exactly to nothing. What moments can we not all 
remember in our lives when it would have been so much wittier 
and wiser to say and do nothing'? 

Florae, a very sober drinker like most of his nation, was blessed 
with a very fine appetite, which, as he said, renewed itself thrice a 
day at least. He now proposed supper, and poor Jack was for 
supper too, and especially more drink, champagne and seltzer-water ; 
“bring champagne and seltzer-water, there is nothinglike it.” Clive 
could not object to this entertainment, which was ordered forthwith, 
and the four young men sat down to share it. 

Whilst Florae was partaking of his favourite ecrevuses, giving 
not only his palate but his hands, his beard, his mustachios and 
cheeks a full enjoyment of the sauce which he found so delicious, he 
chose to revert now and again to the occuiTences which had just 
passed, and which had better perhaps have been forgotten, and gaily 
rallied Belsize upon his warlike humour. “If ze petit prdtendu 
was here, what would you have done wiz him, Jac ^ You would 
croquer ’im, like zis dcrevisse, hein You would mache his bones, 
hein ? ” 

Jack, who had forgotten to put the seltzer-water into his 
champagne, writhed at the idea of having Barnes Newcorae before 
him, and swore, could he but see Barnes, he would take the little 
villain’s life. 


And but for Clive, Jack might actually have beheld his enemy. 


V 
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Yoaiitr Clive after the meal went to the window with his eternal 
cis;ar,°aud of course began to look at That Other window. Here, 
as he looked, a carriage had at the moment driven up. He saw 
two servants descend, then two gentlemen, and^ then ^he heard a 
well-known voice swearing at the couriers. To his credit be it said 
he checked the exclamation which was on his lips, and when he 
came back to the table did not announce to Kew or his right-hand 
neighbour Belsize that his uncle and Barnes had arrived. Belsize, 
by^this time, had had quite too much wine: when tire Viscoirnt 
went away, poor Jack’s head was rrodding ; he had been awake all 
the night before; sleepless for bow many rrights previous. He 
scarce took any notice of the Frenchman’s departure. * 

Lord Kew reiuaiired. He was for taking Jack to walk, and for 
reasoning with him further, and for entering more at large than 
perhaps he chose to do before the two others upon this family 
dispute. Clive took a moment to whisper to Lord Kew, “My 
rrncle and Barnes are arrived, don’t let Belsize go out; for goodness’ 
sake let us get him to bed.” 

And, lest the poor fellow should take a fancy to visit his mistress 
by moonlight, when he was safe in his room Lord Kew softly turned 
the key in Mr. Jack’s door. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

A RETREAT 

AS Clive lay awake revolving the strange incidents of the day, 
A and speculating upon the tragedy in which he had been 
A ^ suddenly called to take a certain part, a sure presentiment 
told him that his own happy holiday was come to an end, and that 
the clouds and storm which he had always somehow foreboded, were 
about to break and obsciure this brief pleasant period of sunshine. 
He rose at a very early hour, flung his windows open, looked out 
no doubt towards tliose other windows in the neighbouring hotel, 
where he may have fancied ho saw a curtain stirring, drawn by a 
hand that every hour now he longed more to press. He turned 
back into his chamber with a sort of groan, and surveyed some of 
the relics of the last night’s little feast, which still remained on 

the table; There were the champagne flasks which poor Jack 

Belsize had emptied; the tall seltzcr-wator bottle, from which the 
gases had issued and mingled with the hot air of the previous 
night’s talk; glasses with dregs of liquor, ashes of cigars, or their 
black stumps, strewing the cloth; the dead men, the burst guns 
of yesterilay’s battle. Early as it was, his neighbour J. J. had 

been up before him. Clive could hear him singing as was his 

wont when the pencil went well, and the colours arranged them¬ 
selves to his satisfaction over his peaceful and happy work. 

He pulled his own drawing-table to the wiiulow, set out his 
board and colour-box, filled a great glass from the seltzer-water 
bottle, drank some of the vapid liquor, and plunged his brushes in 
the rest, with which he began to paint. The work all went wrong. 
There was no song for him over his labour; he dashed brush and 
hoard aside after a while, opened his drawers, pulled out his 
portmanteaus from under the bed, and fell to packing mechanically. 
J. J. heard the noise from the next room, and came in smiling, with 
a great painting-brush in his mouth. 

“Have the bills in,” says Clive. “Leave your cards on your 
friends, old boy; say good-bye to that pretty little strawbeiTy girl 
whose picture you have been doing; polish it off to-day, and dry 
the little thing’s tears. I read P.P.C. in the stare last night, and 
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my familiar spirit came to me in a vision, and said, ‘ Clive, son of 
Thomas, put thy travelling boots on.’ ” 

Lest any premature moralist should prepare to cry fie against 
the good, pure-minded little J. J., I hereby state that his straw¬ 
berry girl was a little village maiden of seven years old, whose 
sweet little picture a bishop purchased at the next year’s Exhibition. 

“Are you going already I” cries J. J., removing the brush 
out of his mouth. ‘‘I thought you had arranged parties for a 
week to come, and that the princesses and the duchesses had 
positively forbidden the departure of your lordship ! ” 

“We have dallied at Capua long enough,” says Clive; “and 
the legions have the route for Koine. So wills Hannibal, the son 
of Hasdrubal.” 

“ The son of Hasdrubal is quite right,” his companion answered; 

“ the sooner we march the better. I have always said it; I will get 
all the accounts in. Hannibal has been living like a voluptuous 
Carthaginian prince. One, two, three champagne bottles! There 
will be a deuce of a bill to pay.” 

“Ah 1 there toill be a deuce of a bill to pay,” says Clive, with 
a groan whereof J. J. knew the portent; for the young men had 
the confidence of youth one in another. Clive was accustomed 
to pour out his full heart to any crony who was near him; and 
indeed had he spoken never a word, his growing attachment to 
his cousin was not hard to see. A hundred times, and with the 
glowing language and feelings of youth, with the fire of his twenty 
years, with the ardour of a painter, he had spoken of lier and 
described her. Her magnanimous simplicity, her courage and 
lofty scorn, her kindness towards her little family, her form, her 
glorious colour of rich carnation and dazzling white, her queenly 
grace when quiescent and in motion, had constantly formed the sub¬ 
jects of this young gentleman’s ardent eulogies. As he looked at 
a great picture or statue, as the “ Yenus” of Milo, calm and deep, 
unfathomably beautiful as the sea from which she sprung; as he 
looked at the rushing “ Aurora ” of the Rospigliosi, or the “ As¬ 
sumption” of Titian, more bright and glorious than sunshine, or 
that divine “ Madonna and divine Infant” of Dresden, whose sweet 
faces must have shone upon Kaphael out of heaven; Clive’s heart 
sang hymns, as it were, before these gracious altars; and, some¬ 
what as he worshipped these masterpieces of his art, he admired 
the beauty of Ethel. 

J. J. felt these things exquisitely after his manner, and en¬ 
joyed honest Clive’s mode of celebration and rapturous fioriture 
of song; but Kidley’s natural note was much gentler, and he sang 
his hymns in plaintive minors. Ethel was all that was bright and 
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beautiful, but—but she was engaged to Lord Kew. The shrewd 
kind coiiMant used gently to hint the sad fact to the impetuous 
hero of this piece. The impetuous hero knew this quite well. As 
he was sitting over his painting-board he would break forth fre¬ 
quently, after his maimer, in which laughter and sentiment were 
mingled, and roar out with all the force of his healthy young 
lungs— 

“ But her heart is another’s, she never—can—bo—mine ; ” 

and then hero and confidant would laugh each at his drawing-table. 
Miss Ethel went between the two gentlemen by the name of Alice 
Grey. 

Very likely Night, the Grey Mentor, had given Clive Newcome 
the benefit of his sad counsel. Poor Belsize’s agony, and the 
wretchedness of the young lady who shared in the desperate passion, 
may have set our young man a thinking ; and Lord Kew’s frankness 
ami courage ami honour, whereof Olive had been a witness during 
the night, touched his heart with a generous admiration, and maimed 
him for a trial which he felt wn,s indeed severe. He thought of 
the dear old father ploughing the seas on the way to his duty, and 
was determined, by Heaven’s lielp, to do his own. Only three weeks 
since, when strolling careless about Bonn, he had liglited upon Ethel 
and tlie laughing group of little cousins, he was a boy as they were, 
thinking but of the enjoyment of the day and the sunshine, as 
careless as those children. And now the thoughts and passions 
which had sprung up in a week or two, had given him an ex¬ 
perience such as years do not always furnish; and our fiiend was 
to show, not only that he could feel love in his heart, but that 
he could give proof of courage, and self-denial, and lionour. 

‘^Do you remember, J. J.,” says he, as boots and breeches 
went plunging into tlie jxirtmanteau, and with immense energy he 
pummels down one upon the other, “do you remember” (a dig 
into the snowy bosom of a dress cambric shirt) “ my dear old father’s 
only campaign story of his running away ” (a frightful blow into 
the ribs of a waistcoat), “running away at Asseer-Ghur 

“ Asseer-What P’ says J. J., wondering. 

“ The siege of Asseer-Ghur ! ” says Olive, “fouglit in the event¬ 
ful year 1803 : Lieutenant Newcomc, who has very neat legs, let 
me tell yon, whidi also he has imi>arted to his descemlautB, liad i)nt 
on a now pair of leather breeches, for he likes to go handsomely dressed 
into action. His horse was shot, the enemy were upon him, and the 
governor had to choose between death and retreat. I have heard 
his brother ofl&cers say that my dear old father was Bie bravest 
man they ever knew, the coolest hand, sir. What do you think 
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it was Lieutenant ITewcome’s duty to do under these circumstances 1 
To remain alone as he was, his troop having turned about, and to 
be cut down by the Mahratta horsemen—to perish or to ran, sir 'I ” 

‘‘ I know which I should have done,” says Eidley. 

‘^Exactly. Lieutenant ISTewcome adopted that course. His 
bran-new leather breeches were exceedingly tight, and girntly in¬ 
commoded the rapidity of his retreating movement, but he ran 
away, sir, and afterwards begot your obedient servant. That is 
the history of the battle of Asseer-Ghur.” 

And now for the moral,” says J. J., not a little amused. 

J. J., old boy, this is my battle of Asseer-Ghur. I am off. 
Dip into the money-bag; pay the people; be generous, J. J., but 
not too prodigal. The chambermaid is ugly, yet let her not want 
for a crown to console her at our departure. The waiters have 
been brisk and servile, reward the slaves for their labours. Forget 
not the humble boots, so shall he bless us when we depart. For 
artists are gentlemen, though Ethel does not think so. De—No— 
God bless her, God bless her! ” groans out Olive, cramming his 
two fists into his eyes. If Ridley admired him before, he thought 
none the worse of him now. And if any generous young fellow in 
life reads the Fable, which may possibly concern him, let him take 
a senior’s counsel, and remember that there are perils in our battle, 
God help us, from which the bravest had best rim away. 

Early as the morning yet was, Olive had a visitor, and the door 
opened to let in Lord Kew’s honest face. Ridley retreated before 
it into his own den; the appearance of carls scared the modest 
painter, though he was proud and pleased that his Olive should 
have their company. Lord Kew, indeed, lived in more splendid 
apartments on the first floor of the hotel, Olive and his friend 
occupying a couple of spacious chambers on the second storey. 

You are an early bird,” says Kew. “ I got up myself in a panic 
before daylight almost; Jack was making a deuce of a row in his 
room, and fit to blow the door out. I have been coaxing him for 
this hour; I wish we had thought of giving him a dose of laudanum 
last night; if it finished him, poor old boy, it would do him no 
harm.” And then, laughing, he gave Olive an account of his 
interview with Barnes on the previous nigdit. You seem to be 
packing up to go too,” says Lord Kew, with a momentary gla,nce 
of hmhour darting from his keen eyes. “ The weather is breaking 
up here, and if you are going to cross the St. Gothard, as the 
Newcomes told me, the sooner the better. It’s bitter cold over 
the mountains in October.” 

“Very cold,” says Olive, biting his nails. 

“ Post or Yett. ” asks my Lord. 
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I bought a carriage at Frankfort,” says Clive, in an off-hand 

manner. i 

“Hullo! ” cries the other, who was perfectly kind, and entirely 

frank and pleasant, and showed no difference in his conversation 
with men of any degree, except, perhaps, that to his inferiors in 
station he was a little more polite than to his equals; but who 
would as soon have thought of a young artist leaviiig Baden in a 
carriage of his own as of his riding away on a dragon. 

“ I only gave twenty pounds for the carriage, it’s a little light 
thing, we are two, a couple of horses carry us and our traps, you 
know, and we can stop where we like. I don’t depend upon my 
profession,” Olive added, with a blush. ‘‘ I made thirty shillings 
once, and that is the only money I ever gained in my life.” 

“Of course, my dear fellow, have not I been to your father’s 
house'? At that pretty ball, and seen no end of fine ])eoplc there? 
We are young swells. I know that very well. We only pjdnt for 

pleasure.’ _ ^ t i jj 

“We are artists, and we intend to paint for money, my Lorci, 

says Olive. Will yo\ir Lordship give me an order'? ” 

“My lordship serves me right,” the other said. “I think, 
Newcoine, as you are going, I thiidc you might do some folks here 
a good turn, though the service is rather a disagreeable one. Jack 
Belsize is not fit to be left alone. I can’t go away from here just 
now for reasons of state. Do be a goocl fellow and take him with 
you. Put the Alps between him and this confounded business, and 
if I can serve you in any way I shall be delighted, if you will furnish 
me with the ociaision. Ja(;k does not know yet tliat our amiable 
Barnes is here. I know how fond you are of him. I have heard 
the story—glass of elarot and all. We all love Barnes. How tliat 
poor Lady Clara, (‘,an have accepted him the Lord knows. We arc 
fearfully and wonderfully made, especially women.” 

“Good heavens!” Olive broke out, “can it be possible that a 
young creature can have been brouglit to like such a selfish, insolent 
coxcomb as tliat, such a cocktail as Barnes Newcome? You know 
very well, Lord Kow, wliat his life is. There was a poor girl whom 
he brought out of a Newcomc factory when ho was a boy himself, 
and might have liad a heart one would liave thought, whom he ill 
treated, whom he deserted, and flung out of iloors without a penny, 
upon some pretence of her infidelity towards him ; who came arid 
actually sat down on the steps of Park Lane with a cliild on eacli 
side of lier, and not their cries and tlieir liunger, but the fear of his 
own shame and a dread of a jiolice-court, forced liim to give her 
a maintenance. I never see the fellow but I loathe him, and long 
to kick him out of window : and this man is to marry a noble young 
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lady because, forsooth, he is a partner in a bank, and heir to seven 
or eight thousand a year. Oh, it is a shame, it is a shame It 
makes me sick when I think of the lot which the poor thing is to 
endure.” 

is not a nice story,” said Lord Kew, rolling a cigarette; 
“Barnes is not a nice man. I give you that in. You have not 
heard it talked about in the family, have you'? ” 

“Good heavens! you don't suppose that I would speak to 
Ethel, to Miss Newcome, about such a foul subject as that]” cries 
Olive. “ I never mentioned it to my own father. He would have 
turned Barnes out of his doors if he had known it.” 

“It was the talk about town, I know,” Kew said dryly. 

“ Everything is told in those confounded clubs. I told you I give 
up Barnes. I like him no more than you do. He may have treated 
the woman ill, I suspect he has not an angelical temper; but in 
this matter he has not been so bad, so very bad as it would seem. 
The first step is wrong of course—those factory towns—that sort of 
thing, you know—well, well, the commencement of the business is 
a bad one. But he is not the only sinner in London. He has 
declared on his honour to me when the matter was talked about, 
and he was coming on for election at Bays’s, and was as nearly pilled 
as any man I ever knew in my life,—he declared on his word that 
he only parted from Mrs. Delacy (Mrs. Delacy the poor devil used 
to call herself) because he found that she had served him—as such 
women will serve men. He offered to send his children to scliool in 
Yorkshire—ratlier a cheap school—but she would not part with 
them. She made a scandal in order to get good terms, and she 
succeeded. He was anxious to break the connection; he owned it 
had hung like a millstone round his neck, and caused him a great 
deal of remorse—annoyance you may call it. He was immensely 
cut up about it. I remember, when that fellow was hanged for 
murdering a woman, Barnes said he did not wonder at his having 
done it. Young men make those connections in their eaiiy lives, 
and rue them all their days after. He was heartily sorry, that we 
may take for granted. He wished to lead a proper life. My grand¬ 
mother managed this business with the Dorkings. Lady Kew still 
pulls stroke-oar in our boat, you know, and the old woman will not 
give up her place. They know everything, the elders do. 
is a clever fellow. He is witty in his way. When he likes he can 
make himself quite agreeable to some people. There has been no 
sort of force. You don’t suppose young ladies are confined in 
dungeons and subject to tortures, do you ] But there is a brood of 
Pulleyns at Ohanticlere, and old Dorking has nothing to give them. 
His daughter accepted Barnes of her own free-will, he knowing 
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nerfectly well of that previous afiair with Jack. The poor devi^l 
Lsts into the place yesterday, and the girl drops down m a fanit. 
She will see Belsizc this very day if he likes. I took a note from 
Lady Dorking to him at fiye o’clock this morning. H he fancies 
that there is any constraint put upon Lady actions, she will 

tell him with her own lips that she has acted of her own free-wi . 
She will marry the husband she has choscih and do her duty by 
him. You arc quite a young un who boil and froth up with 
indignation at the idea that a girl hardly off with an old love should 

fnhe on with a new^- _ . 

“ I am not indignant with her,” says Olive, “ for breaking with 

Belsize, but for manying Barnes.” _ , • i „ i 

“You hate him, and you know he is your enemy; and, indeed, 
yoiin" fellow, he does not compliment you in talking about you. 

A nretty young scajicgrace lie has inado ytm out to be, and vciy 
likely thinks you to bo. It depends on the colours in wliici a 
fellow is painted. Our friends and our enemies draw 
often think both pictures arc like,” continued the casy_ world-phib- 
souhor. “You hate Barnes, and cannot see any good in hiin. Dc 
seL none in you. There have been tremendous shindies in Park 
tane h propo^ of your worship, ami of a subject winch I don t care 
to mention,” said Lord Kew, with some dignity; ; and what is the 
upshot of all this malevolence 1 I like yon; I like your bther, I 
think he is a noble old boy; there are those who represented him 
as a sordid schemer. Give Mr. Barnes the benebt of common 
charity at any rate ; ami let others like him, if yon do not. 

“And as for this romance of love,” the young nobleman went 
on, kindling as be spoke, and forgetting the slang and colloquialisms 

with wliioli we garaisb all our conversation—“this hue pictiuc ot 

Jenny and Jessamy falling in love at first sight, billing and c.ooing 
ill an a.rbour, and retiring to a cottage afterwards to go on cooing 
and billing—Pshaw ! wliat folly is this ! It is good for romanws, 
a,nd for misses to sigh about; but any man who walks througli the 
world with his eyes open, knows liow senseless is all this nibhisli. 
I don’t say that a young man and woman are not to meet, and to 
fall ill love that instant, and to maiT.y that day year, and love eadi 
other till they are a hundred ; tha,t is the suprenie lot-hut that is 
the lot which the gods only grant to Baucis and Ilulcmon, and a 
very very few besides. As for the rest, they must compromise ; 
make themselves as comfortaWc as they can, and take the good and 
the bad together. And as for Jenny and Jessamy, by Jove . look 
round among your friends, count up the love matches, and see what 
has been the end of most of them ! Love m a cottage . Who is u 
pay the landlord for the cottage! Who is to pay for Jenny s tea 
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and cream, and Jessamy’s mutton-cliops 1 If lie has cold mutton, 
lie will quarrel with her. If there is nothing in the cupboard, a 
pretty meal they make. No, you cry out against people in our 
world making money marriages. Why, kings and queens marry on 
the same understanding. My butcher has saved a stocking full of 
money, and marries his daughter to a young salesman ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Salesman prosper in life, and get an alderman’s daughter for 
their son. My attorney looks out amongst his clients for an eligible 
husband for Miss Deeds; sends his son to the bar, into Parliament, 
where he cuts a figure and becomes attorney-general, makes a fortune, 
has a house in Belgrave Square, and marries Miss Deeds of the 
second generation to a peer. Do not accuse us of being more sordid 
than our neighbours. We do but as the world does ; and a gild in 
our society accepts the best parin' which offers itself, just as Miss 
Chummey, when entreated by two young gentlemen of the order 
of costermongers, inclines to the one who rides from market on a, 
moke, ratlier than to the gentleman who sells his greens from a 
handbasket.” 

This tirade, wliich his Lordship delivered with considerable 
spirit, was intended no doubt to carry a moral for Clive’s private 
hearing; and which, to do him justice, the youth was not slow to 
comprehend. The point was, Young man, if certain persons of 
rank choose to receive you very kindly, who have but a comely face, 
good manners, and three or four hundred pounds a year, do not 
presume upon their good-nature, or indulge in certain ambitious 
hopes which your vanity may induce you to form. Sail down the 
stream with the brass pots. Master Earthen-pot, but beware of 
coming too near! You are a nice young man, but there are some 
prizes which are too good for you, and are meant for your betters. 
And you might as well ask the prime minister for the next vacant 
Garter as expect to wear on your breast such a star as Ethel 
Newcome.”’ 

Before Olive made his accustomed visit to his friends at the 
hotel opposite, the last great potentiary had arrived who was to 
take part in the fiimily congress of Baden. In place of Ethel’s 
flushing cheeks and bright eyes, Clive found, on entering Lady 
Ann Newcome’s sitting-room, the parchment-caivcred features and 
the well-known hooked beak of the old Countess of Kew. To 
support the glances from beneath the bushy black eyebrows on each 
side of that promontory was no pleasant matter. The whole family 
cowered under Lady Kew’s eyes and nose, and she ruled by forcic of 
them. It was only Ethel whom these awful features did not utterly 
subdue and dismay. 

Besides Lady Kew, Clive had the pleasure or finding his Lord- 
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ship her grandson, Lady Ann, and children of various sizes, and 
Mr. Barnes; not one of ^yhom was the person whom Olive desired 
to behold. 

The queer glance in Kew’s eye directed towards Olive, who was 
himself not by any means deficient in perception, informed him that 
there had just been a conversation in which his own name had 
figured. Having been abusing Olive extravagantly, as he did 
whenever he mentioned his cousin’s name, Barnes must needs hang 
his head when the young fellow came in. His hand was yet on 
the chamber door, and Barnes was calling him miscreant and 
scoundrel within; so no wonder Barnes had a hangdog look. But 
as for Lady Kew, that veteran diplomatist allowed no signs of 
discomfiture, or any other emotion, to display themselves on her 
ancient countenance. lier bushy eyebrows vmre groves of mystery, 
her unfathomable eyes were wells of gloom. 

She gratified Clive by a momentary loan of two knuckly old 
fingers, which he wjis at liberty to liold or to drop; and then he 
went on to enjoy the felicity of shaking hands with Mr. Barnes, 
who, observing and enjoying his confusion over Lady Kew’s recep¬ 
tion, determined to try Clive in the same way, and he gave Clive at 
the same time a supercilious ‘‘ How de dah,” which the other would 
have liked to drive down his throat. A constant desire to throttle 
Mr. Barnes—to beat him on the nose—to send him flying out of 
window, was a sentiment with which this singular young man 
inspired many ])ersons whom he accosted. A Mographer ought to 
be impartial, yet I own, in a modified degree, to have partaken of 
this sentiment. He looked very much younger than Ids actual time 
of life, and was not of commanding stature; but patronised his e(iua.ls, 
nay, let us say his betters, so insufibraldy, that a common wish for 
his suppression existed amongst many persons in society, 

Clive told me of this little circumstance, and I am sorry to say 
of his own subsequent ill behaviour. “We were standing apart 
from the ladies,” so Clive narrated, “ when Barnes and I had our 
little passage of arms. He had tried the finger business upon me 
before, and I had before told him, either to shake hands or to leave 
it alone. You know the way in whicli the impudent little • beggar 
stands astride, and sticks his little feet out. I brought my heel 
well down on his confounded little varnished toe, and gave it a 
scrunch which made Mr. Barnes shriek out one of liis loudest oaths.” 
— (dumsy —— !” screamed out Barnes. 

Clive said, in a low voice, “ I thought you only swore at women, 
Bames.” 

“It is you that say things before women, Olive,” cries his 
cousin, looking very furious. 
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Mr. Clive lost all patience. ‘'In what company, Barnes, would 
you like me to say, that I think you are a snob'? Will you have it 
on the Parade*? Come out and I will speak to you.” 

“ Barnes can’t go out on the Parade,” cries Lord Kew, bursting 
out laughing, “ there’s another gentleman there wanting him.” And 
two of the three young men enjoyed this joke exceedingly. I doubt 
whether Barnes isTewcome Newcome, Esq., of bfewcome, was one of 
the persons amused. 

“ What wickedness are you three boys laughing at ^ ” cries Lady 
Ann, perfectly innocent and good-natured; “no good, I will be 
bound. Come here, Olive.” Our young friend, it must be pre¬ 
mised, had no sooner received the thrust of Lady Kew’s two fingers 
on entering, than it had been intimated to him that his interview 
with that gracious lady was at an end. For she had instantly 
called her daughter to her, with whom her Ladyship fell a-whisper- 
ing; and then it was that Clive retreated from Lady Kew’s hand, 
to fall into Barnes’s. 

“ Olive trod on Barnes’s toe,” cries out cheery Lord Kew, “ and 
has hurt Barnes’s favourite corn so that he cannot go out, and 
is actually obliged to keep the room. That’s what we were 
laughing at.” 

“ Hem ! ” growled Lady Kew. She knew to what her grandson 
alluded. Lord Kew had represented Jack Bclsizc, and his thunder¬ 
ing big stick, in the most terrific colours to the family council. The 
joke was too good a one not to serve twice. 

Lady Ann, in her whispered conversation with the old Countess, 
had possibly deprecated her mother’s anger towards poor Olive, for 
when he came up to the two ladies, the younger took his hand with 
great kindness, and said, “ My dear Clive, we are very sorry you 
are going. You were of the greatest use to us on the journey. I 
am sure you have been uncommonly good-natured and obliging, and 
we shall all miss you very much.” Her gentleness smote the 
generous young fellow, and an emotion of gratitude towards her for 
being so compassionate to him in his misery caused his cheeks to 
blush and his eyes perhaps to moisten. “ Thank you, dear aunt,” 
says he, “ you have been very good and kind to me. It is I that 
shall feel lonely; but—but it is quite time that I should go to my 
work.” 

“ Quite time! ” said tlie severe possessor of the eagle beak. 
“ Baden is a bad place for young men. They make accjuaintances 
here of which very little good can come. They frequent the 
gambling tables, and live with the most disreputable French Vis¬ 
counts. We have heard of your goings on, sir. It is a great pity 
that Colonel Kewcome did not take you with him to India.” 
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*‘My dear mamma/' cries Lady Ann, “I am sure Clive has 
been a very good boy indeed.” The old lady’s morality put a stop 
to Clive’s pathetic mood, and he replied with a great deal of spirit. 
Dear Lady Aim, you have been always very good, and kindness is 
nothing surprising from you ; but Lady Kew’s advice, which I 
should not have ventured to ask, is an unexpected favour; my 
father knows the extent of the gambling transactions to which your 
Ladyship was pleased to allude, and introduced me to the gentleman 
whose acquaintance you don’t seem to think eligible.” 

‘‘My good young man, I think it is time you were off,” Lady 
Kew said, this time with great good-humour; she liked Clive’s 
spirit, and as long as he interfered with none of her plans, was 
quite disposed to be friendly with him. “Go to Eome, go to 
Florence, go wherever you like, and study very hard, and make 
very good pictures, and come back again, and we shall all be very 
glad to see you. You have very great talents—these sketches are 
really capital.” 

“Is not he very clever, mamma'?” said kind Lady Ann 
eagerly. Clive felt the pathetic mood coming on again, and an 
immense desire to hug Lady Ann in his arms, and to kiss her. 
How grateful are we—how touched a frank and generous heart is 
for a kind word extended to us in our pain! The pressure of a 
tender hand nerves a man for an operation, and cheers him for the 
dreadful interview with the surgeon. 

That cool old operator who had taken Mr. Clive’s case in hand 
now produced her shining knife, and executed the first cut with 
perfect neatness and precision. “Wo are come here, as I suppose 
you know, Mr. Newcomc, upon family matters, and I frankly tell 
you that I think, for your own sake, you would be much better 
away. I wrote my daughter a great scolding when I heard that 
you were in this place.’’ 

“But it was by the merest chance, mamma, indeed it was,” 
cries Lady Ann. 

“ Of course, by tlie merest chance, and by the merest chance I 
heard of it too. A little l)ird came and told me at Kissingen. You 
have no more sense, Ann, than a goose. I have told you so a 
hundred times. Lady Ann requested you to stay, and I, my good 
young friend, request yoti to go away.” 

“I needed no request,” said Clive. “My going, Lady Kew, is 
my own act. I was going without requiring any guide to show me 
to the door.” 

“Ko doubt you were, and my arrival is the signal for Mr. 
Kewcome’s bon jour. I am Bogey, and I frighten everybody away. 
By the scene which you witnessed yesterday, my good young friend, 
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and all that painful esclandre on the promenade, you must see how 
absurd, and dangerous, and wicked—yes, wicked it is for parents to 
allow intimacies to spring up between young people which can only 
lead to disgraco and unhappiness. Lady Dorking was another good- 
natured goose. I had not arrived yesterday ten minutes, when 
my maid came running in to tell me of what had occurred on 
the promenade j and, tired as I was, I went that instant to Jane 
Dorking and passed the evening with her, and that poor little 
creature to wliom Captain Bolsizc behaved so cruelly. She does 
not care a fig,for him—not one fig. Her childish inclination is 
passed away these two years, whilst Mr. Jack was performing his 
feats in prison ; and if the wretch flatters himself that it was on 
his account she was agitated yesterday, he is perfectly mistaken, 
and you may tell him Lady Kew said so. She is subject to fainting¬ 
fits. Dr. Finck has been attending her over since she has been 
here. She fainted only last Tuesday at the sight of a rat walking 
about their lodgings (they have dreadful lodgings, the Dorkings), 
and no wonder she was frightened at the sight of that great coarse 
tipsy wretch! She is engaged, as you know, to your connection, 
my grandson, Barnes—in all respects a most eligible union. The 
rank of life of the parties suits them to one another. She is a good 
young woman, and Barnes has experienced from persons of another 
sort such horrors, that he will know the blessing of domestic virtue. 
It was high time he should. I say all this in perfect frankness 
to you. 

“Go back again and play in the garden, little brats” (this to 
the innocents who came frisking in from the lawn in front of the 
windows). ‘‘ You have been % And Barnes sent you in here % Go 
up to Miss Quigley. No, stop. Go and tell Ethel to come down; 
bring her down with you. Do you understand 1 ” 

^ The unconscious infants toddle upstairs to their sister; and 
Lady Kew blandly says, Etbel’s engagement to my grandson, Lord 
Kew, has long been settled in our family, though these things are 
best not talked about until they arc (j[uitc determined, you know, 
my dear Mr. Newcome. When we saw you and your father in 
London, we heard that you too—that you too were engaged to a 
young lady in your own rank of life, a Miss—what was lier name'? 
—Miss MaePherson, Miss Maiikenrie. Your aunt, Mrs. Hobson 
Newcome, wlio, I must say, is a most blundering silly person, had 
set about this story. It appears there is no truth in it. Do not 
look surprised that I know about your affairs. I am an old witch, 
and know numbers of things.” 

And, indeed, how Lady Kew came to know this fact, whether 
]ier maid corresponded with Lady Ann’s maid, what her Ladysliip’s 
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means of information were, avowed or occult, this biograplier lias 
never been able to ascertain. Very likely Ethel, wlio in these last 
three weeks had been made aware of that interesting circumstance, 
had announced it to Lady Kew in the course of a cross-examination, 
and there may have been a battle between the granddaughter and 
the grandmother, of which the family chronicler of the Newcomes 
has had no precise knowledge. That there -were many such I know 

_skirmishes, sieges, and general engagements. When we hear the 

guns, and see the wounded, we know there has been a fight. Who 
knows had there been a l)attle royal, and was Miss Newcome having 
her wounds dressed upstairs 1 

You will like to say good-bye to your cousin, I know,'’ Lady 
Kew continued, with imperturliablc placidity. “Ethel, my dear, 
here is Mr. Clive Newcome, who has come to bid us all good-bye.” 
The little girls came trotting down at this moment, each holding 
a skirt of their elder sister. She looked rather pale, but her expres¬ 
sion was haughty—almost fierce. 

Clivo rose up as she entered, from the sofa by tbe old Coun¬ 
tess’s side, wliich place she liad pointed hin\ to take during the 
amputation. He rose up and put his hair back of! his face, and 
said very calmly, “Yes, I am come to say good-bye. My holidays 
are over, and Kidley and I are of! for Kome; good-bye, and God 
bless you, Ethel 1 ” 

She gave him her hand, and said, “Good-bye, Clive,” but her 
hand did not return his pressure, and dropped to her side when he 
let it go. 

Hearing the words gootbbyc, little Alice burst into a howl, and 
little Mau(ic, who was an impetuous little thing, stamped her little 
red shoes, and said, “ It san’t be good-bye. Tlive san’t go.” Alice, 
roaring, (ilung bold of Clive’s trousers. He took tliem up gaily, 
each on an arm, as he liad doin', a hundred times, and tossed the 
children on to his shoulders, where they used to like to indl his 
yellow mustachios. He kissed the little hands and facets, and a 
moment after was gone. 

“Qu’as-tu,” says M. de Florae, meeting him going over the 
bridge to his own hotel. “Qu’as-tu, mon ]>etit Claive'l Est-ce 
qu’on vient de t’arracher nne denti” 

“ O’est says Clive, and walked into the “ Hotel de France.” 
“Hullo! J.\r. ! Ridley!” he sang out, “Order the trap out and 
let’s be off.” “ I thought wo were not to marcb till to-morrow,” 
says J. J., divining ptakapa that some eatastroiihe ha<l occurred. 
Indeed, Mr. Clive was going a day sooner than lie liad intended. 
He woke at Fribourg the next morning. It was the grand old 
cathedral he looked at, not Baden of the pine-clad hills, of the 
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pretty walks and the lime-tree avenues. Not Baden, the prettiest 
booth of all Vanity Fair. The crowds and the music the gamblmg- 
tables and the cadaverous croupiers and chinking gold, were far out 
of sight and hearing. There was one window in the Hotel de 
HollWe ” that he thought of, how a fair arm used to open it in the 
early morning, how the muslin curtain in the morning air swayed 
to and fro He would have given how much to see it once more ! 
Walking about at Fribourg in the night, away from his companions 
he had thought of ordering horses, galloping to , „ , 

once again under that window, calling “ Ethel, Ethel. But he 
came back to his room and the quiet J. J , and to poor Jack 
Belsize, who had had his tooth taken out too. . m- > 

We had almost forgotten Jack, who took a back seat in Olive s 
carriage, as befits a secondary personage in this history, and Clive, 
in truth, had almost forgotten him too. But Jack having his own 
cares and business, and having rammed his own carpet b^, brought 
it down without a word, and Olive found him environed in smoke 
when he came down to take his place in the little britzska. _ I 
wonder whether the window at the “ Hdtel de Hollande saw him 
go? There are some curtains behind which no historian, however 

prying, is allowed to peep. „ , . , , 

“ Tiens le petit part,” says Florae of the cigar, who was always 
sauntering. “Yes, we go,” says Olive. “There is a fourth place. 

Viscount: will you come too ? ” ,, , t i 

“I would love it well,” replies Florae, but I am here in 
faction. My cousin and Seigneur M. le Due dTvry is coming all 
the way from Bagnhres de Bigori’e. He says he counts on me: 

affaires d’dtat, mon cher, afiiiires d’dtat.” ^ 

“How pleased the Duchess will be. Easy with that bag. 
shouts Clive. “ How pleased the Princess will be.” In truth he 
hardly knew what he was saying. 

Vous croyez ^ voiis croyez,” says M. de Florae. ‘ As you have 
a fourth place I know who had best take it.” 

“ And who is that ? ” asked the young traveller. 

Lord Kew and Barnes Newcome, Esquire, came out of the 
“ Hotel de Hollande ” at this moment. Barnes slunk back, seeing 
Jack Belsize’s hairy fiice. Kew ran over the bridge. “ Good-bye, 
Olive. Good-bye, Jack.” “Good-bye, Kew.” It was a great 
handshaking. Away goes the postillion blowing his horn, and 
young Hannibal has left Capua behind him. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
MADAME LA DUCHESSE 

I N one of Olivo Xewcomc’s letters from Baden, tlie young man 
described to me, with considerable humour and numerous illus¬ 
trations, as his wont was, a great lady to whom he was pre¬ 
sented at that watering-place by his friend Lord Kew. Lord Kew 
had travelled in the East with Monsieur le Due and Madame la 
Duchesse dTvry—the prince being an old friend of his Lordship’s 
family. He is the “ Q ” of Madame d’lvry’s book of travels, 
“Footprints of the Gazelles, by a daughter of the Crusaders,” in 
whicli she prays so fervently for Lord Kew’s conversion. He is 
the “ Q ” who rescued the Princess from the Arabs, and performed 
many a feat which lives in her glowing pages. He persists in 
saying that he never rescued Madame la Princesse from any Arabs 
at all, except from one beggar who was bawling out for bucksheesh, 
and whom Kew drove away with a stick. They made pilgrimages 
to all the holy places, and a piteous sight it was, said Lord Kew, 
to sec the old prince in the Jerusalem processions at Easter pacing 
with bare feet and a candle. Here Lord Kew separated from the 
prince’s party. His name does not occur in the last part of the 
“ Footprints ”; which, in truth, are filled full of strange rhapsodies, 
adventures which nobody ever saw but the princess, and mystic 
disquisitions. She hesitates at'nothing, like other poets of her 
nation; not profoundly learned, she invents where she has not 
acquired; mingles together religion and the opera; and perfoims 
Parisian pas-de-hallet before the gates of monasteries and the cells 
of anchorites. Slie describes, as if she had herself witnessed the 
catastrophe, the passage of the Red Sea; and, as if there were no 
doubt of the transaction, an xmhappy love-affair between Pharaoh’s 
eldest son and Moses’s daughter. At Cairo, d propo^ of Joseph’s 
granaries, she enters into a furious tirade against Potiidiar, whom 
she paints as an old savage, suspicious and a tyrant. They 
generally have a copy of the Footprints of the Gazelles ” at the 
Circulating Library at Baden, as Madame dTvry constantly visits 
that watering-place. M. le I)uc was not pleased with the book, 
which was pul)lishcd entirely without his concurrence, and whicdi 

8 X 
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lie described as one of the ten thousand follies of Madame la 
Duchesse. 

This nobleman was five-ancl-forty years older than his duchess. 
France is the country where that sweet Christian institution of* 
niaTidges de convenciThce (which so many folks of the family about 
which this story treats are engaged in arranging) is most in vogue. 
There the newspapers daily announce that M. de Foy has a bureau 
de confiance, where families may arrange marriages for their sons 
and daughters in perfect comfort and security. It is but a question 
of money on one side and the other. Mademoiselle has so many 
francs of dot ; Monsieur has such and such reutes or lands in pos¬ 
session or reversion, an etude d^avoue, a shop with a certain chentele 
bringing him such and such an income, which may be doubled by 
the judicious addition of so much capital, and the pretty^ little 
matrimonial arrangement is concluded (the agent touching his per¬ 
centage), or broken off, and nobody unhappy, and the world none 
the wiser. The consequences of the system I do not pretend 
personally to know; but if the light literature of a country is a 
reflex of its manners, and French novels are a picture of French 
life, a pretty society must that be into the midst of which the 
London reader may walk in twelve hours from this time of perusal, 
and from which only twenty miles of sea separate us. 

When the old Duke dTvry, of the ancient, ancient nobility of 
France, an emigrant with Artois, a warrior with Condt^, an exile 
during the reign of the Corsican usurper, a gi’and prince, a great 
nobleman afterwards, though shorn of nineteen-twentieths of his 
wealth by the Revolution,—when the Duke d’lvry lost his two 
sons, and his son’s son likewise died, as if fate had determined to 
end the direct line of that noble house, which had furnished queens 
to Europe, and renowned chiefs to the Crusaders—being of an 
intrepid spirit, the Duke was ill disposed to yield to his redoubtable 
enemy, in spite of the cruel blows which the latter had inflicted 
lipon him; and when he was more than sixty years of age, three 
months before the July Revolution broke out, a young lady of a 
sufficient nobility, a virgin of sixteen, was brought out of the convent 
of the Sacr6 Coeur at Paris, and married with immense splendour 
and ceremony to this princely widower. The most august names 
signed the book of the civil marriage. Madame la Dauphine and 
Madame la Duchesse de Berri complimented the young bride with 
royal favours. Pier portrait by Dubufe was in the Exhibition next 
year: a charming young duchess indeed, with black eyes, and black 
ringlets, x>earls on her neck, and diamonds in her hair, as beautiful 
as a princess of a fairy tale. M. d’lvry, whose early life may have 
been rather oragious, was yet a gentleman perfectly well conserved. 
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Eesolute against fate his enemy (one would fancy fate was of an 
aristocratic turn, and took especial delight in combats with princely 
houses: the Atritlae, the Borbonidm, the Ivrys,—the Browns and 
.Joneses being of no account), the prince seemed to bo determined 
not only to secure a progeny, but to defy age. At sixty he was 
still young, or seemed to be so. His hair was as black as the 
princess’s own, his teeth as white. If you saw him on the Boulevard 
de G-and, sunning among the youthful extiuisites there, or riding au 
Bois, with a grace worthy of old Franconi himself, you would take 
him for one of the young men of whom, indeed, up to his marriage, 
he retained a number of the graceful follies and amusements, though 
his manners had a dignity acquired in the old clays of Versailles and 
the Trianon, which the moderns cannot hope to imitate. Ho was 
as assiduous behind the scenes of the Opera as any journalist, or 
any young dandy of twenty years. He ‘‘ranged himself,” as the 
French phrase is, shortly before his marriage, just like any other 
young bachelor; took leave of Phryne and Aspasie in the coulisses, 
and proposed to devote himself henceforth to his charming young 
Wife. 

The affreux catastrophe of July arrived. The ancient Bourbons 
were once more on the road to exile. M. le Due d’lvry, who lost 
his place at Court, his appointments which helped his income very 
much, and his peerage, would no more acknowledge the usurper 
of Neuilly than him of Elba. The ex-peer retired to his terres. 
He barricaded his house in Paris against all supporters of the 
Citizen King; his nearest kinsman, M. de Florae, among the rest, 
who for his part cheerfully took his oath of fidelity, and his seat in 
Louis Philippe’s house of peers, having indeed been accustomed to 
swear to all dynasties for some years past. 

In due time Madame la Duchesse d’lvry gave birth to a child, 
a daughter, whom her noble father received with but small pleasure. 
What the Duke desired was an heir to his name, a Prince de 
Montcontour, to fill the place of the sons and grandsons gone before 
him to join their ancestors in the tomb. No more children however 
blessed the old Duke’s union. Madame d’lvry went the round of 
all the watering-places; pilgrimages were tried; vows and gifts to 
all saints sttpposed to be favourabhi to the d’lvry family, or to 
families in general; but the saints turned a deaf ear,—they were 
inexorable since the true religion and the elder Bourbons were 
banished from France. 

Living by themselves in their ancient castle, or their dreary 
mansion of the Faubourg St. Germain, I suppose the Duke and 
Duchess grew tired of one another, as persons who enter into a 
'nmriage de comename^ nay, as those who light a flaming love- 
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match and run amy with one another, wUl 

do A lady of one-and-twenty and a gentleman of sixty-sii, alone 
in a great castle, have not imfrequently a third S''®®* * 

who comes without a card, and whom they cannot shut out though 
thev keep their doors closed over so. His name is Ennui, and 
many a long hour and weary, weary night must such folks pass in 
the unbidden society of this Old Man of the Sea; this daily pest 
at the board; this watchful attendant at the fireside ; this assiduous 
cimpaidon who will walk out with you; this sleepless restless 

bedfellow^t well-conserved nobleman who never 

would allow that he was not young, exhibited no sign of doiiM 
reo'arding his own youth except an extreme jealousy pd avoidance 
of^all other young fellows. Very likely Madame la Duchesse ipy 
have thought men in general dyed their hair, wme stays, pd had 
the rheumatism. Coming out of the convent -of the W Cmur 
how was the innocent young lady to know better? You sce_, in 
these manages de convenance, though a coronet may be convenient 
to a beautifiil young creature, and a beautiful yopg createe may 
be convenient to an old gentleman, there are articles which the 
marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all; tempers wer which 
M. de Foy and his like have no control, and tastes which cannot 
be put into the marriage settlements. So pis couple wo 
and the Duke and Duchess quarrelled with one another like the 
most vulgar pair who ever fought across a table. , ^ ... . , 

In this unhappy state of home affaii-s, Madame took to literature. 
Monsieur to politics. She discovered that she was a ^ep unappre¬ 
ciated soul, and when a woman finds that treasure “ 
of course she sets her own price on the artip. Did 
see the first poems of Madame la Duchesse divry, 
rime ” ? She used to read them to her very intimate friends, 
white, with her hair a good deal down her back. ^ ^ 

success. Dubiife having painted her as a Duchess, 
her as a Muse. That was in the third year of her mpruge, when 
she rebelled against the Duke her Imsbpd, insisted on 
her salons to art and literature, and, a fervpt devpee stiU, pro¬ 
posed to unite genius and religion. Poets had interviews with he . 
" Musicians came and twanged guitars to her. 

lierroom, woidd fall over the sabre and spurs of Count Almaviva 
from the boulevard, or Don Basilic, with his great 
shoe,-buckles. The old gentleman was breaUiless and ‘'Wil le ed 
in following her through all her va,garics. He was of o d Iiancc, 
she of now. What did he know of the ficole Eomantiquc, and 
these ge 7 is with their Marie Tudors and Tours do Nesle, and 
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sanguineous histories of queens who sewed their lovers into sacks, 
emperors wlio had interviews with robber captains in Chaiiemague’s 
tomb, Buridaiis and Hernanis, and stuff?' Monsieur le Vicomte 
de Ohateaubriaiid was a man of genius as a writer, certainly 
immortal; and M. de Lamartine was a young man extremely Uen 
2 )ensant, but, ma fo% give him Or^billon fils, or a bonne farce of 
M. Vad(^ to make laugh; lor the great sentiments, for the beautiful 
style give him M. de Lorinian (although Bonapartist) or the Abb6 
de Lille. And for the new school! bah! these little Dumas, and 
Hugos, and Mussets, what is all that? ‘^M. de Lormian shall be 
immortal, monsieur,” he would say, “when all these frelwjimts 
are forgotten.” After his marriage he frequented the coulisses of 
the Opera no more; but he was a pretty constant attendant at the 
Theatre Fran^ais, where you might hear him snoring over the chefs- 
oeuvre of French tragedy. 

For some littM time after 1830, the Duchesse was as great a 
Carlist as her husband could wish; and they conspired together 
very comfortably at first. Of an adventurous turn, eager for excite¬ 
ment of all kinds, nothing would have better pleased the Duchesse 
than to follow Ma:dame in her adventurous coursers in La Vendde, 
disguised as a boy above all. She was persuaded to stay at home, 
however, and aid the good cause at Paris; whilst Monsieur le Due 
went off to Brittany to offer his old sword to the mother of his 
king. But Madame was discovered up the chimney at Eennes, 
and all sorts of things were discovered afterwards. The world said 
that our silly little Duchess of Paris was partly the cause of the 
discovery. Spies were put upon her, and to some people she would 
tell anything. M. le Duo, on paying liis annual visit to august 
exiles at Goritz, was very badly received; Madame la Dauphine 
gave him a sermon. He had an awlid (luarrcl with Madame la 
Duchesse on returning to Paris, He provoked Monsieur le Comte 
Tiercelin, le beau Tiercolin, an officer of ordonnance of the Duke 
of Orleans, into a duel, d of a cup of coffee in a salon; ho 

actually wounded the beau Tiercelin—he sixty-five years of age! 
His nephew, M. de Florae, was loud in praise of his kinsman’s 
bravery. 

That pretty figure aaid complexion wl:ii(‘li still a])pejir so capti¬ 
vating in M. Dubufe’s portrait of Maxhime la Diudiessc^, <l’Ivry have 
long existed-~it must bo owned only in x>idnt. “ Je la prcifiire h 
riiuile,” the Vicomte de Florae said of his cousin. “She should 
get her blushes from Monsieur Dxibiffe—thosc of her present 
furnishers are not near so natural.” Sometimes the Duchess ap¬ 
peared with these pastiches rosesy sometimes of a mortal paleness. 
Sometimes she looked plump, on other occasions woefully thin. 
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“When she goes into the world,” said the same chromdei^ “ma 
cousine surrounds herself with jupons c cst ^ pour c e enc re sa 
vertu; when she is in a devotional mood, she gi\es^up rouge, roas' 
meat, and crinoline, and fait maigre absolument. To spite the 
Duke her husband she took up with the Vicointc de ilorac, and 
to please herself she cast him away. She took his brother, the 
Abb^ de Florae, for a director, and presently parted tram him. 

“ Mon frbre ce saint homme iie parle jamais de Madame la Duchesse 
maintenant,” said the Yicomte. “ She must have confessed to^him 
des choses affreuses—oil oiii!—afireiises,^ ma parole d honnwr . 

The Duke d’lvry beiiii? archiroyalistc, Madame la Duchesse 
must make heraelf ultra-PMlippiste. “ Oh oui! tout f P’il Y a 
de plus Madame Adflaide aii monde ! ” cried Florae. She raftoles 
of M le Eiigent. She used to keep a fast of the day of the supphoe 
of Philippe Egalit4, Saint and Martyr. I say used, for to make to 
enrage her husband, and to recall the Abbd my brother, did she not 
advise herself to consult M. le Pasteur Grigou, and to attend the 
preach at his Temple? When this sheep had biought her shepheid 
back, she dismissed the Pasteur Grigou. Then she tired of M. 
I’Abbf^ again, and my brother is come out from her, shaking his 
o-ood head. Ah I she must have put things into it which astonished 
the good Abbd! You know he has since taken the Dominican 
robe? My word of honour! I believe it was teiTor of her that 
drove him into a convent. Yon shall see him at Rome, Clive- 
Give him news of his elder, and tell him this gross prodigal is 
repenting amongst the swine. My word of honour 1 I dcsii'c but 
the death of Madame la Yieomtesse de Florae to marry and range 

myself! , , -n/r i 

“ After being Royalist, Philippist, Catholic, Huguenot, Madame . 
(ITvry must take to Pantheism, to bearded philosophers who believe 
in nothing, not even in clean linen, eclecticism, republicanism, what 
know I ? All her changes have been chronicled by books of her 
composition. ^Les Demons,’ poem Catholic j Chailes IX. is the 
hero, and the demons are shot for the most part at the catastrophe 
of St. Bartholomew. My good mother, all good Catholic as she is, 
was startled by the boldness of this doctrine. Then there came 
^ Une Dragonnade, par Mine, la Duchesse dTvry,’ which is all on 
your side. That was of the time of the Pasteur Grigou, that one. 
The last was ^ Les Dieux ddchus, pobme en 20 chants, par Mine. 

la D-dT.’ Guard yourself well from tliis Muse 1 If she takes 

a fancy to you she will never leave you alone. If you sec her often 
she will fancy you are in love with her, and tell her husband. 
She always tells my uncle— afterwards—after she has quarrelled 
with you and grown tired of you ! Eh 1 being in London once, she 
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had the idea to make herself a Quahre; wore the costume, con¬ 
sulted a minister of that culte, and quarrelled with him as of rule. 
It appears the Quakers do not beat themselves, otherwise my poor 
uncle must have paid of his person. 

“The turn of the philosophers then came, the chemists, the 
natural historians, what know I % She made a laboratory in her 
hotel, and rehearsed poisons like Madame de Brinvilliers—she spent 
hours in the Jardin des Plantes. Since she has grown qfreusement 
maigre and wears mounting robes, she has taken more than over to 
the idea that she resembles Mary, Queen of Scots. She wears a 
little frill and a little cap. Every man she loves, she says, has 
conic to misfortune. She calls her lodgings Lochleven! Eh 1 I 
pity the landlord of Lochleven! She calls ce gros Blackball, that 
pillar of esta-niinets, that prince of mauvais-ton, her Bothwell; little 
Mijaud, the poor little pianist, she named her Rizzio; young Lord 
Greenhorn, who was here with his Governor, a Monsieur of Oxfort, she 
christened her Darnlcy, and the minister Anglican, her John Knox! 
Tire poor man was quite enchanted ! Beware of tliis haggard^ Siren, 
my little Olive!—mistrust her dangerous song 1 Her cave i^jonchee 
with the bones of her victims. Be you not one 1 ” 

Far from causing Olive to avoid Madame la Duchesse, these 
cautions very likely would have made him only the more eager 
to make her actiuaintance, but that a much nobler attraction drew 
him elsewhere. At first, being introduced to Madame dTvry's 
salon, ho was pleased and fiattered, and behaved himself there 
merrily and agi-oeably enough. He had not studied Horace Vernet 
for nothing; he drew a fine picture of Kew rescuing her from 
the Arabs, with a plenty of sabres, pistols, burnouses, and drome¬ 
daries. Pie made a pretty sketch of her little girl Antoinette, and 
a wonderful likeness of Miss O’Grady, the little girl’s governess, 
the mother’s dame de cornpagnie;—Miss O’Grady, with the richest 
Milesian brogue, who had been engaged to give Antoinette the 
pure English accent. But the French lady’s great eyes and painted 
smiles would not bear comi)arison with Ethel’s natural brightness 
and beauty. Olive, wlio Imd been appointed painter in ordinary to 
the Queer of Scots, neglected his business, and went over to the 
English fa( ion ; so did one or two more of the Pritu‘-ess’s followers, 
leaving her Majesty by no means well pleased at tlieir desertion. 

There had been many quarrels between M. d’lvry and his 
next of kin. Political ditferences, private differences—a long story. 
The Duke, who had been wild himself, could not pardon tlie 
Vicomte de Florae for being wild. Efforts* at reconciliation had 
been made, which ended unsuccessfully. The Vicomte do Florae 
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had been allowed for a brief space to be intimate with the chief 
of his family, and then had been dismissed for being too intimate. 
Eight or wrong, the Duke was jealous of all young men who 
approached the Duchesse. “ He is suspicious,” Madame^ de Florae 
indignantly said, “ because he remembers j and he thinks other 
men are like himself.” The Yicomte discreetly said, ''My cousin 
has paid me the compliment to be jealous of me,” and acquiesced 
in his banishment with a shrug. 

During the emigration the old Lord Kew had been very kind 
to exiles, M. dTvry amongst the number; and that nobleman was 
anxious to return to all Lord Kew’s family when they came to 
France the hospitality which he had received himself in England. 
He still remembered or professed to remember Lady Kew’s beauty. 
How many women are there, awful of aspect at present, of whom 
the same pleasing legend is not narrated! It must be true, for 
do not they themselves confess iti 1 know of few things more 
remarkable or suggestive of philosophic contemplation than those 
physical changes. 

When the old Duke and the old Countess met together and 
talked confidentially, their conversation bloomed into a jargon 
wonderful to hear. Old scandals woke up, old naughtinesses rose 
out of their graves, and danced, and smirked, and gibbered again, 
like those wicked nuns whom Bertram and Eobert le Diable evoke 
from their sepulchres whilst the bassoon performs a diabolical in¬ 
cantation. The Brighton Pavilion was tenanted; Eanclagh and 
the Pantheon swarmed with dancers and masks; Perdita was 
found again, and walked a minuet with the Prince of Wales. 
Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of York danced together™™a pretty 
dance. The old Duke wore a jabot and ailes-de-pigeon, the old 
Countess a hoop, and a cushion on her head. If haply the young 
folks came in, the elders modified their recollections, and Lady 
Kew brought honest old King G-eorge and good old ugly Queen 
Charlotte to the rescue. Her Ladyship was sister of the Marquis 
of Steyne, and in some respects resembled that lamented nobleman. 
Their family had relations in France (Lady Kew had always a 
pied~a4erre at Paris, a bitter little scandal-shop, where les 
pemants assembled and retailed the most awful stories against 
the reigning dynasty). It was she who handed over le petit Kiou, 
when quite a boy, to Monsieur and Madame d’lvry, to be lanc^ 
into Parisian society. He was treated as a son of the family 
by the Duke, one of whose many Christian names his Lordship 
Francis George Xavier Earl of Kew and Viscount Walham bears. 
If Lady Kew hated any one (and she could hate very considerably) 
she hated her daughter-in-law Walham’s widow, and the Methodists 
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who surrounded her. Kew remain among a pack of x)salm“singmg 
old women and parsons witli his mother ! Fi done ! Frank was 
Lady Kew’s boy, she would form him, marry him, leave him her 
money if he married to her liking, and show him life. And so 
she showed it to him. 

Have you taken your children to the National Gallery in London, 
and shown them the “Marriage h la Mode’'^ Was the artist 
exceeding the privilege of his calling in painting the catastrophe in 
which those guilty people all suffer? If this fable were not true, 
if many and many of your young men of pleasure had not acted it, 
and rued the moral, I would tear the page. You know that in our 
Nursery Tales there is commonly a good hxiry to counsel, and a bad 
one to mislead the young prince. You perhaps feel that in your 
own life there is a Good Princixde imploring you to come into its 
kind bosom, and a Bad Passion which tempts you into its arms. 
Be of easy minds, good-natured people 1 Let us disdain surprises 
and coups~de4h4dtre for oiu^e; and tell those good souls who are 
interested about him, that there is a Good Spirit coming to the 
rescue of our young Lord Kew. 

Surrounded by her court and royal attendants, La Reine Marie 
used graciously to attend the play-table, where luck occasionally 
declared itself for and against her Majesty. Pier ai)pcarance used 
to create not a little excitement in the Saloon of Roulette, the game 
which she patronised, it being more “fertile of emotions^’ than the 
slower Trente-et-Quai’antc. She dreamed of numbers, had lavouritc 
incantations by which to conjure them; noted the figures made by 
peels of peaches and so forth, the numbers of houses, on hackney- 
coaches—was superstitious comme toutes les She 

commonly brought a beautiful agate bonbonnifere full of gold pieces 
when she played. It was wonderful to see her grimaces ; to watch 
lier behaviour; her appeals to Heaven, her delight and despair. 
Madame la Baronne de la Cruchecass^e played on one side of her, 
Madame la Comtesse do Schlangenbad on the other. When she 
had lost all her money her Majesty would condescend to borrow— 
not from those ladies:—-knowing the royal peculiarity, they never 
had any money; tliey always lost; they swiftly pocketed their 
winnings and never left a mass on the tiible, or (piitted it, as 
courtiers will, when they saw luck was going against tlicii: sovereign. 
The officers of her household were Count Punter, a Ihinoverian, the 
Cavaliere Spada, Captain Blackball of a mysterious English regiment, 
which might be any one of the hundred and twenty in the Army 
List, and other noblemen and gentlemen, Greelcs, Russians, and 
Spaniards. Mr. and Mrs. Jones (of England)—who had made the 
Princess’s acquaintance at Bagnk'es (where her lord still remained 
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in the gout) and perseveringly followed her all the way to Baden— 
were dazzled by the splendour of the company in which they found 
themselves. Miss Jones wrote such letters to her dearest friend 
Miss Thompson, Cambridge Square, London, as caused that young 
person to crever with envy. Bob Jones, who had grown a pair 
of mustachios since he left home, began to think slightingly of poor 
little Fanny Thompson, now he had got into “ the best continental 
society.” Might not he quarter a countess’s coat on his brougham 
along with the Jones’s arms, or more slap-up still, have the two 
shields painted on the panels with the coronet overl “Do you 
know the Princess calls herself the Queen of Scots and she calls mo 
Julian Avenen” says Jones delighted to Olive, who wrote me about 
the transmogrification of our schoolfellow, an attorney’s son, whom 
I recollected a snivelling little boy at Grey Friars. “ I say, ISTew- 
come, the Princess is going to establish an order,” cried Bob in 
ecstasy. Every one of her aides-de-camp had a bunch of orders at 
his button, excepting, of course, poor Jones. 

Like all persons who beheld her, when Miss Newcome and her 
party made their appearance at Baden, Monsieur de Florae was 
enraptured with her beauty. “ I speak of it constantly before the 
Duchesse. I know it pleases her,” so the Vicomte said. “You 
should have seen her looks when your friend Monsieur Jones praised 
Miss Newcome! She gi’oimd her teeth with fury. Tiens, ce petit 
sournois de Kiou 1 Pie always spoke of her as a mere sac d’argent 
that he was about to marry—an ingot of tlic cit6—une fille de Lord 
Maire. Have all English bankers such pearls of daughters If the 
Vicomtesse de Florae had but quitted the earth, dont elle fait I’ome- 
ixient—I would present myself to the charmante Meess and ride a 
steeple-chase with Kiou 1 ” That he should win it the Viscount 
never doubted. 

When Lady Ann Newcome first appeared in the ball-room at 
Baden, Madame la Duchesse d’lvry begged the Earl of Kew {fiotre 
JrUeul she called him) to present her to his aunt Miladi and her 
chaming daughter. “ My fUeul had not prepared me for so much 
grace,” she said, turning a look towards Lord Kew which caused 
his Lordship some embarrassment. Her kindness and graciousness 
were extreme. Her caresses and compliments never ceased all the 
evening. She told the mother, and the daughter too, that she had 
never seen any one so lovely as Ethel. Whenever she saw Lady 
Ann’s children in the walks she ran to them (so that Captain 
Blackball and Count Punter, A.D.C., were amazed at her tender¬ 
ness), she dtoibffSW them with kisses. What lilies and roses ! ^ What 
lovely little creatures! Wliat companions for her own Antoinette! 
“ This is your governess, Miss Quigli; Mademoiselle, you must let 
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me present you to Miss your compatriot, and I hope your 

children will he always together.” The Irish Protestant governess 
scowled at the Irish Catholic—there was a Boyne Water hetween 
them. 

Little Antoinette, a lonely little girl, was glad to find any 
companions. “Mamma kisses me on the promenade,” she told 
them in her artless way. “ She never kisses me at home.” One 
day when Lord Kew with Florae and Clive was playing with the 
children, Antoinette said, “ Pouniuoi ne venez-vous plus chez nous, 
M. de Kew'? And why does mamma say you are a IdcM ?■ She 
said so yesterday to ccs-^messieurs. And why does mamma say thou 
art only a vaurien, mon cousin^ Thou art always very good for me. 
I love thee better than all those messieurs. Ma tante Florae a 
bonne pour nioi h Paris aiissi. Ah ! qu’elle a iit(S bonne ! ” 

“ C’est que les anges aiment bieu les petits clitirubins, and my 
mother is an angel, seest thou,” cries Florae, kissing her. 

“ Thy mother is not dead,” said little Antoinette, “ then why 
dost thou cry, my cousin ] ” And the three spectators were touched 
by this little scene and speech. 

Lady Aim Ncwcome I'cceived the (ja.rcsses and compliments of 
Madame la Diichesse with marked coldness on the part of one 
commonly so very good-natured. EthcFs instinct told her that 
there was something wrong in this woman, and she slirank from 
her with haughty reserve. The girks conduct was not likely to 
please tlie French lady, but she never relaxed in her smiles and her 
compliments, her caresses, and her professions of admiration. She 
was present when Clara Pulleyn fell; and, iirodigal of cdlineries 
and consolation, and shawls and scent-bottles, to the unhappy 
young lady, she would accompany her home. She inquired per¬ 
petually after the health of ceUe pauvre petiM Miss Clara. Oh, 
how she railed against ces Anglaisei^ and their prudery ! Can you 
fancy her and her circle, the tea-table set in the twilight that even¬ 
ing, the court assembled, Maidame de la Cruchccassde and Madame de 
Schlangenbad ; and their whiskered humble servants, Baron Punter, 
and Count Spada, and Marquis lago, a.nd Primje laxihimo, and 
worthy Captain Blackball Can you fancy a moonlight c-onclave, 
and ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse of a reputationthe jil>es 
and sarcasms, the lauglu'ng and the gnashing of teeth'I How tliey 
tear the dainty ]iml)s, ainl relish the tender morsels ! 

“ The air of this place is not good for you, helieve mO;, my little 
Kew; it is dangerous. Have pressing afliurs in England ; let your 
chateau hum down; or your intendant run away, and pursue him, 
Partez, mon petit Kiou ; partez, or evil will come of it.” Such was 
the advice which a friend of Lord Kew gave the young nobleman. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

EARNESTS COURTSHIP 

E thel had made various attempts to become intimate with 
her future sister-in-law ^ had walked, and ridden, and talked 
with Lady Clara before Barnes’s arrival. She had come 
away not very much impressed with respect for Lady Clara’s 
mental powers j indeed we have said that Miss Ethel was rather 
more prone to attack women than to admiie them, and was a little 
hard upon the fashionable young persons of her acquaintance and 
sex. In after life, care and thought subdued her pride, and she 
learned to look at society more good-naturedly; but at this time 
and for some years after, she was impatient of commonplace people, 
and did not choose to conceal her scorn. Lady Clara was very 
much afraid of her. Those timid little thoughts, which would come 
out, and frisk and gambol with pretty graceful antics, and advance 
confidingly at the sound of Jack Belsize’s jolly voice, and nibble 
crumbs out of his hand, shrank away before Ethel, severe nymph 
with the bright eyes, and hid themselves under the thickets and in 
the shade. Who has not overheard a simple couple of girls, or of 
lovers possibly, pouring out their little hearts, laughing at their 
own little jokes, prattling and prattling away unceasingly, until 
mamma appears with her awful didactic countenance, or the gover¬ 
ness with her dry moralities, and the colloquy straightway ceases, 
the laughter stops, the chirp of the harmless little birds is hushed'? 
Lady Clara being of a timid nature, stood in as much awe of Ethel 
as of her father and mother; whereas her next sister, a brisk young 
creature of seventeen, who was of the order of romps or tomboys, 
was by no means afraid of Miss Newcome, and indeed a much 
greater favourite with her than her placid elder sister. 

Young ladies may have been crossed in love, and have had their 
sufferings, their frantic moments of grief and teai’s, their wakeful 
nights, and so forth; but it is only in very sentimental novels that 
pe^I-fie occupy themselves perpetually with that i)^ssion; and, I 
believe, what are called broken hearts are very rare articles indeed. 
Tom is jilted—is for a while in a dreadful state boies all his male 
aaiuaintauees with his groans iuid his frenzy—rallies from the com- 
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—ea,ts his dinner very kindly—takes an interest in the next 
turf event, and is found at Newmarket, as usual, bawling out the 
odds which he will give or take. Miss has her paroxysm and re¬ 
covery—Madame Crinoline’s new importations from Paris interest 
the young creature—she deigns to consider whether pink or blue 
will'become her most—she conspires with her maid to make the 
spring morning dresses answer for the autumn—she resumes her 
books, piano, and music (giving up certain songs perhaps that she 
used to sing)—she waltzes with the Captain—gets a colour— 
waltzes longer, better, and ten times quicker than Lucy, who is 
dancing with the Major—replies in an animated manner to the 
Captain’s delightful remarks—takes a little supper—and looks 
quite kindly at him before she pulls up the carriage windows. 

Clive may not like his cousin Barnes Newcome, and many other 
men share in that antipathy, but all ladies do not. It is a fact, 
that Barnes, when he likes, can make himself a very pleasant 
fellow. He is dreadfully satirical, that is certain; but many 
persons are amused by those dreadfully satirical young men; and 
to hear fun made of our neighbours, even of some of our friends, * 
does not make us very angry, Barnes is one of the very best 
waltzers in all society, that is the truth; whereas it must be con¬ 
fessed Some One Else was very heavy and slow, his great foot 
always crushing you, and he always begging your pardon. Barnes 
whirls a partner round the room ages after she is ready to faint. 
What wicked fun he makes of other people when he stops 1 He is 
not handsome, but in his face there is something odd-looking and 
distinguished. It is certain he has beautiful small feet and hands. 

He comes every day from the City, drops in, in his quiet un¬ 
obtrusive way, and drinks tea at five o’clock; always brings a 
budget of the funniest stories with him, makes mamma laugh, 
Clara laugh, Henrietta, wdio is in the schoolroom still, die of 
laughing. Papa has the highest opinion of Mr. Newcoine as a 
man of business; if he had had such a friend in early life his 
affairs would not bo where they now are, poor dear kind papa! 
Do they want to go anywhere, is not Mr. Newcome always ready*? 
Did he not procure that delightful room for them to witness the 
Lord Mayor’s show; and make Clara die of laughing at those odd 
City people at the Mansion House liall*? He is at every party, 
and never tired though he gets up so early; he waltzes with nol)ody 
else; he is always there to put Lady Clara in the carriage ; at the 
Drawing-room he looked qnite hmicUome in his uniform of the 
Newcome Hnssars, bottle-green and silver lacc; he speaks politics 
BO exceMwjly well with papa and gentlemen after dinner; he is 
a sonnd Conservative full of practical good sense and information, 
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with no dangerous new-fangled ideas, such as young men have. 
When poor dear Sir Brian Newcomers health gives way quite, 
Mr. Hewcome will go into Parliament, and then he will resume 
the old barony which has been' in abeyance in the family since the 
reign of Richard the Third. They had fallen quite quite low. 
Mr. Newcome’s grandfather came to London with a satchel on his 
back, like Whittington. Isn’t it romantic 1 

This process has been going on for months. It is not in one 
day that poor Lady Clara has been made to forget the past, and 
to lay aside her mourning. Day after day, very likely, the un¬ 
deniable faults and many peccadilloes of—of that other person, 
have been exposed to her. People around the young lady may 
desire to spare her feelings, but can have no interest in screening 
poor Jack from condign reprobation. A wild prodigal—a disgrace 
to his order—a son of old Highgate’s leading such a life, and making 
such a scandal! Lord Dorking believes Mr. Belsize to be an aban¬ 
doned monster and fiend in human shape; gathers and relates 
all the stories that ever have been told to the young man’s dis¬ 
advantage, and of these be sure there are enough, and speaks of 
him with transports of indignation. At the end of months of 
unwearied courtship, Mr. Barnes Newcome is honestly accepted, 
and Lady Clara is waiting for him at Baden, not unhappy to 
receive him; when walking on the promcna,de with her hither, the 
ghost of her dead love suddenly rises before her, and the young 
lady faints to the ground. 

When Barnes Newcome thinks fit he can be perfectly placable 
in his demeanour and delicate in his conduct. What he said upon 
this painful subject was delivered with the greatest propriety. He 
did not for one moment consider that Lady Clara’s agitation arose 
from any present feeling in Mr. Belsize’s favour, but that she was 
naturally moved by the remembrance of the past, and the sudden 
appearance which recalled it. “ And but that a lady’s name should 
never be made the subject of dispute between men,” Hewcome said 
to Lord Dorking, with great dignity, ‘‘and that Captain Belsize 
has opportunely quitted the place, I should certainly have chastised 
him. He and another adventurer, against whom I have laid to 
warn my own family, have quitted Baden this afternoon. I am 
glad that both are gone. Captain Belsize especially; for my temrjcr, 
my Lord, is hot, and I do not think I should have commanded it.” 

Lord Kew, when the elder lord informed him of this admirable 
speech of Barnes Newcome’s, upon whose character, prudence, a.nd 
dignity the Earl of Dorking pronounced a fervent eulogium, shook 
his head gravely, and said, “Yes, Barnes was a dead shot, and a 
most determined fellow; and did not burst out laughing until he 
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and Lord Dorking had parted. Then to be sure he took his fill of 
laughter, he told the story to Ethel, he complimented Barnes on 
his heroic self-denial; the joke of the thundering big stick was 
nothing to it. Barnes Hewcome laughed too; he had plenty of 
humour, Barnes. “ I think you might have whopped Jack when 
he came out from his interview with the Dorkings,” Kew said; 
“the poor devil was so bewildered and weak, that Alfred might 
have thrashed him. At other times you would find it more difficult, 
Barnes, my man.” Mr. B. Newcome resumed his dignity; said a 
joke was a joke, and there was quite enough of this one; which 
assertion we may be sure he conscientiously made. 

That meeting and parting between the old lovers passed with a 
great deal of calm and propriety on both sides. Miss’s parents of 
course were present when Jack at their summons waited upon them 
and their daughter, and made his hangdog bow. My Lord Dorking 
said (poor Jack, in the anguish of his heart, had poured out the 
story to Clive Newcome afterwards), “Mr. Belsize, I have to 
apologise for words which I used in my heat yesterday, and which 
I recall and regret, as I am sure you do, that there should have ]:)een 
any occasion for them.” 

Mr. Belsize, looking at the carpet, said he was very sorry. 

Lady Dorking here remarked, that as Captain Belsize was now 
at Baden, he might wish to hear from Lady Clara Pulleyn’s own 
lips that the engagement into which she had entered was formed by 
herself, certainly with the consent and advice of her family. “ Is it 
not so, my dear ? ” 

Lady Clara said, “ Yes, mamma,” with a low curtsey. 

“We have now to wish you good-bye, Charles Belsize,” said my 
Lord, with some feeling. “ As your relative, and your father’s old 
friend, I wish you well. I hope your futme course in life may not 
be so unfortunate as the past year. I request that we may part 
friends. Good-bye, Charles. Clara, shake hands with Captain 
Bclsize. My Lady Dorking, you will please to give Charles your 
hand. You have known him since he was a child ; and—and—we 
are sorry to be obliged to part in this way.” In this wise Mr. Jack 
Belsize’s tooth was finally extracted; and for tlie moment we wish 
him and liis brother patient a good journey. 

Little lynx-eyed Dr. von Einck, who attends most of the polite 
company at Baden, drove ceaselessly about the place that day, with 
the real version of the fainting-fit story, about which we may be 
sure the wicked and malicious, and the uninitiated, had a hundred 
absurd details. Lady Clara ever engaged to Captain Belsize'? 
Fiddle-de-dee ! Everybody knew the Captain’s afiairs, and that he 
coixld no more think of marrying than Hying. Lady Clara faint at 
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seeing him ! she fainted before he came up j she was always fainting, 
and had done so thrice in the last week to his knowledge. Lord 
Dorking had a nervous affection of his right arm, and was always 
shaking his stick. He did not say Villain, he said William i 
Captain Bclsize’s name is William. It is not so in the Peerage 1 
Is he called Charles in the Peerage? Those Peerages are always 
wrong. These candid explanations of course had their efiect. 
Wiclmd tongues were of course instantaneously silent. People were 
entirely satisfied; they always are. The next night being Assembly 
night, Lady Clara appeared at the rooms and danced with Lord 
Kew and Mr. Baines Hewcome. All the society was as gracious 
and good-humoured as possible, and there was no more question 
of Milting than of burning down the Conversation House. But 
Madame de Oruchecassde, and Madame de Schlangenbad, and those 
horrid people whom the men speak to, but whom the women salute 
with silent curtseys, persisted in declaring that there was no prude 
like an English prude; and to Dr. Finck’s oaths, assertions, ex- 
, planations, only replied, with a shrug of their bold shoulders, 
Taisez-vous, Docteur, vous n’^tes qu’une vieille b^te.” ^ 

Lady Kew was at the rooms, uncommonly gracious. Miss 
Ethel took a few turns of the waltz with Lord Kew, but this 
nymph looked more farouche than upon ordinary days. Bob 
Jones, who admired her hugely, asked leave to waltz wdth her, and 
entertained her with recollections of Clive Hewcome at school. He 
remembered a fight in which Clive had been engaged, and recounted 
that action to Miss Hcwcome, who seemed to be interested. He 
was pleased to deplore Olive’s fancy for turning artist, and Miss 
Hewcome recommended him to have his likeness taken, for she 
said his appearance was exceedingly picturesque. He was going 
on with further prattle, but she suddenly cut Mr. Jones short, 
making him a bow, and going to sit down by Lady Kew. ‘‘ And 
the next day, sir,” said Bob, with whom the present writer had 
the happiness of dining at a mess dinner at the Upper Temple, 
‘‘when I met her on the walk, sir, she cut me as dead as a stone. 
The airs those swells give themselves is enough to make any man 
turn republican.” 

Miss Ethel indeed was haughty, very haughty, and of a difficult 
temper. She spared none of her party except her kind motber, to 
whom Ethel always was kind, and her father whom, since his 
illnesses, she tended with much benevolence and care. But she 
did battle with Lady Kew repeatedly, coming to her Aunt Julia’s 
rescue, on whom the Countess, as usual, exercised her powers of 
torturing. She made Barnes quail before the shafts of contempt 
which siie daslied at him ; and she did not spare LorJ Kew, wliose 
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good-nature was no shield against her scorn. The old queen-mother 
was fairly afraid of her; she even left off beating Lady Julia when 
Ethel came in, of course taking her revenge in the young girl’s 
absence, but trying, in her presence, to soothe and please her. 
Against Lord Kew the young girl’s anger was most unjust, and 
the more cruel because the kindly young nobleman never spoke a 
hard word of any one mortal soul, and carrying no arms, should 
have been assaulted by none. But his very good-nature seemed to 
make his young opponent only the more wrathful; she shot because 
his honest breast was bare; it bled at the wounds which she 
inflicted. Her relatives looked surprised at her cruelty, and the 
young man himself was shocked in his dignity and best feelings by 
his cousin’s wanton ill-humour. 

Lady Kew fancied she understood the cause of this peevishness, 
and remonstrated with Miss Ethel. “ Shall we write a letter to 
Lucerne, and order Dick Tinto back again V’ said her Ladyship. 

Are you such a fool, Ethel, as to be hankering after that young 
scapegrace, and his yellow beard ^ His drawings are very pretty. 
Why, I think he might earn a couple of hundred a year as a 
teacher, and nothing w(nild be easier than to break your engagement 
with Kew, and whistle the drawing-master back again.” 

Ethel took up the whole heap of Olive’s drawings, lighted a 
taper, carried the drawings to the fireplace, and set them in a 
blaze. '‘A very pretty piece of work,” says Lady Kew, ‘'and 
which proves satisfactorily that you don’t care for the young Clive 
at all. Have we arranged a correspondence? We arc cousins, you 
know; we may write pretty cousinly letters to one another.” A 
month before the old lady would have attacked her with other 
arms than sarcasm, but she was scared now, and dared to use no 
coarser weapons. “Oh!” cried Ethel in a transport, “what a 
life ours is, and how you buy and sell, and haggle over your 
children ! It is not Clive I care about, poor boy! Our ways of 
life are separate. I cannot break from my own family, and I know 
very well how you would receive him in it. Had he money, it 
would be different. You would receive him, and welcome him, 
and hold out your hands to him; but he is only a poor painter, 
and we, forsooth, are bankers in the City; and he comes among 
us on suflbrance, like those concert-singers whom mamimi treats 
with so much politeness, and who go down and have supper by 
themselves. Why should they not be as good as we arc ? ” 

“M. de 0——, my dear, is of a noble family,” interposed Lady 
Kew; “ when he has given up singing and made his fortune, no 
doubt he can go back into the world again.” 

“Made his fortune? yes,” Ethel continued, “that is the cry, 
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There never were, since the world began, people so imbliishingly 
sordid 1 We own it, and are proud of it. We barter rank against 
money, and money against rank, day after day. ^ Why did you 
marry my father to my mother 1 W^as it for his wit ^ You know 
he might have been an angel and you would have scorned him. 
Your daughter was bought with papa’s money as surely as ever 
Newcome was. Will there be no day when this mammon-worship 

will cease among us ? ” . i i . n 

“Not in my time or yours, Ethel,” the elder said, not unkindly * 
perhaps she thought of a day long ago, before she was sold herself. 

“ We axe sold,” the young girl went on; “ we are as much 
sold as Turkish women; the only difference being that our masters 
may have but one Circassian at a time. No, there is no freedom 
for us. I wear my gi-een ticket, and wait till my master comes. 
But every day as I think of our slavery, I revolt against it more. 
That poor wretch, that poor girl whom my brother is to marry, 
why did she not revolt and fly 1 I would, if I loved a man suffi¬ 
ciently, loved him better than the world, than wealth, than rank, 
than fine houses and titles,—and I feel I love these best, I would 
give up all to follow him. But what can I be with my name and 
my parents'! I belong to the world like all the rest of my family. 
It is you who have bred us up; you who are answerable for us. 
Why are there no convents to which we can fly! You make a 
fine marriage for me; you provide me with a good husband, a 
Irmil soul, not very wise, but very kind; you make me what yon 
call happy, and I would rather be at the plough like the women 
here.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Ethel,” replies the gi-andmother dryly. 
“ These are the fine speeches of schoolgirls. The showers of rain 
would spoil your complexion—you would he perfectly tired in an 
hour, and come back to luncheon—you belong to your belongings, 
my dear, and are not better than the rest of the world ;—very good- 
looking, as you know perfectly well, and not very good-tempered. 
It is lucky that Kew is. Calm your temper, at least before mar¬ 
riage ; such a prize does not fall to a pretty girl’s lot every day. 
Why, you sent him away quite scared by yonr cruelty; and if he 
is not playing at roulette, or at billiards, I dare say he is thinking 
what a little termagant you are, and that he had best pause while 
it is yet time. Before I was married, your poor grandfather never 
knew I had a temper; of after-days I say nothing; but trials are 
good for all of us, and he bore his like an angel.” 

Lady Kew, too, on this occasion at least, was admirably good- 
humoured. She also when it was necessary could put a restraint 
on her temper, and having this match very much to heart, chose 
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to coax and to soothe her granddaughter rather than to endeavour 
to scold and frighten her. 

“Why do you desire this marriage so much, grandmamma?” 
the girl asked. “ My cousin is not very much in love,—at least 
I should fancy not,” she added, blushing. “ I am bound to own 
Lord Kew is not in the leirst eager, and I think if you were to 
tell him to wait for five years, he would be quite willing. Why 
should you be so very anxious ? ” 

“Why, my dear? Because I think young ladies who want to 
go and work in the fields should make hay while the sun shines; 
because I think it is high time that Hew should himself * 

because I am sure ho will make the best husband, and Ethel the 
prettiest Countess in England.” And the old lady, seldom exhibit¬ 
ing any signs of afieotion, looked at her granddaughter very fondly. 
From her Ethel looked up into the glass, which very likely'repeated 
on its shining face the truth her elder had just uttered. Shall wo 
quan-el with the girl for that dazzling reflection; for owning that 
charming truth, and submitting to the conscious triumph ? Give 
her her part of vanity, of youth, of desire to rule and be admiro<l. 
Meanwhile Mr. Olive's drawings have been crackling in the fireplace 
at her feet, and the last spark of that combustion is twinkling out 
unheeded. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

LADY KElf AT TUB CONGRESS 

W HEN Lady Kew heard that Madame d’lvry was at Baden, 
and was informed at once of the French lady’s graoious- 
ness towards the Newcome family, and of her fury against 
Lord Kew, the old Countess gave a loose to that energetic temper 
with which nature had gifted her; a temper which she tied up 
sometimes and kept from barking and biting; but which when 
unmuzzled was an animal of whom all her Ladyship’s family had 
a just apprehension. Not one of them but in his or her time had 
been wounded, lacerated, tumbled over, otherwise frightened or injured 
by this unruly brute. The cowards brought it sops and patted it; 
the prudent gave it a clear berth, and walked round so as not to 
meet it; but woe be to those of the family who had to bring the 
meal, and prepare the litter, and (to speak respectfully) share the 
kennel with Lady Kew’s “ Black Dog ” ! Surely a fine furious 
temper, if accompanied with a certain magnanimity and bravery 
which often go together with it, is one of the most precious and 
fortunate gifts with which a gentleman or lady can be endowed. 
A person always ready to fight is certain of the greatest considera¬ 
tion amongst his or 'her family circle. The lazy grow tired of 
contending with him; the timid coax and flatter liini; and as 
almost every one is timid or lazy, a bad-tempered man is sure to 
have his oW way. It is he who commands, and all the others 
obey. If ho is a gourmand, he has what he likes for dinner; and 
the tastes of all the rest are subservient to him. She (we playfully 
transfer the gender, as a bad temper is of both sexes) has the place 
which she likes best in the drawing-room; nor do her parents, nor 
her brothers and sisters, venture to take her favourite chair. If 
she wants to go to a party, mamma will dress herself in spite of 
her headache; and papa, who hates those dreadful_ .sofrdes, will 
go upstairs after dinner and put on his poor old white neckcloth, 
though he has been toiling at chambera all day, and must be there 
early in the moniing—he will go out with her, we say, and stay 
for the cotillon. If the fmnily arc taking their tour in the .summer, 
it is she who ordains whither they shall go, and when they shall 
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stop. If lie comes liorne late, the dinner is kept for him, and not 
one dares to say a word, though ever so hungry. If he is in a 
good humour, how oTery one frisks about and is happy ! How the 
servants jump up at his bell and run to wait upon him ! How 
they sit up patiently, and how eagerly they rush out to fetch cabs 
in the rain! Whereas for you and me, who have the tempers 
of angels, and never were known to be angry or to complain, 
nobody cares whether wg are pleased or not. Our wives go to the 
milliners and send us the bill, and we pay it; our John finishes 
reading the newspaper before he answers our bell, and brings 
it to us; our sons loll in the arm-chair which we should like; 
fill the house with their young men, and smoke in the dining-room ; 
our tailors fit us badly; our butchers give us the youngest mutton ; 
our tradesmen dun us much more quickly than other people’s, 
because they know we arc good-natured; and our servants go out 
whenever they like, and openly have their friends to supper in the 
kitchen. When Lady Kew said Sic volo, sic jnbeOj I promise you 
few persons of her Ladyship’s belongings stopped, before they did 
her biddings, to ask her reasons. 

If, which very seldom happens, there are two such imperious 
and domineering spirits in a family, unpleasantries of course will 
arise from their contentions; or if, out of doors, the family Bajazet 
meets with some other violent Turk, dreadful battles ensue, all the 
allies on either side are brought in, and the surrounding neighbours 
perforce engage in the quarrel. This was unluckily the case in the 
present instance. Lady Kew, unaccustomed to have her will 
questioned at home, liked to impose it abroad. She judged the 
persons around her with great freedom of speech. Her opinions 
were quoted, as people’s sayings will be; and if she made bitter 
speeches, depend on it they lost nothing in the carrying. She was 
furious against Madatnc la Duchessc d’lvry, and exploded in various 
companies whenever that lady’s name was mentioned. “Why was 
she not with her husband ? Why was the poor old Duke left to his 
gout, and this woman trailing througli the country with her vagabond 
court of billiard-markers at her heels She to call herself Mary, 
Queen of Scots, forsooth !—well, she merited the title in some 
respects, though she had not murdered her husband as yet. Ah! 
I should like to be Queen Eliza!)eth if the Duchess is Queen of 
Scots ! ” said the old lady, shaking her old fist. And these senti¬ 
ments being uttered in public, upon the Promenade, to mutual 
friends, of course the Duchess had the l)enefit of Lady Kew’s re¬ 
marks a few minutes after they were uttered; and her Grace, and 
the^ distinguished^ princes, counts, and noblemen in her court, 
designated as billiard-markei's by the old Countess, returned the 
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latter’s compliments with pretty speeches of their own. Scandals 
were dug up respecting her Ladj^’ship, so old that one would have 
thought them forgotten these forty years,—so old that they happened 
before most of the Newcomes now extant were born, and surely, 
therefore, are out of the province of this contemporary biography. 
Lady Kew was indignant with her daughter (there were some 
moments when no conduct of her friends met with her Ladyship’s 
approbation) even for the scant civility with which Lady Ann had 
received the Duchess’s advances. “Leave a card upon her I—yes, 
send a card by one of your footmen; but go in to see her, because 
she was at the window and saw you drive up! Are you mad, 
Ann 1 That was the very reason you should not have come out of 
your carriage. Eut you are so weah and good-natured, that if a 
highwayman stopped you, you would say, ‘Thank you, sir,’ as you 
gave him your purse: yes, and if Mrs. Macheath called on you 
afterwards, you would return the visit 1 ” 

Even had these speeches been made about the Duchess, and 
some of them not addressed to her, things might have gone on 
pretty well If we ciuarrelled with all the people who abuse us 
behind our backs, and began to tear their eyes out as soon as we 
set ours on them, what a life it would be, and when should we have 
any (luiet? Backbiting is all fair in society. Abuse me, and I 
wiil abuse you; but let us be friends when we meet. Have not 
we all entered a dozen rooms, and been sure, from the countenances 
of the amiable persons present, that they had been discussing our 
little pecidiarities, perhaps as we were on the stairs'? Was our 
visit, therefore, the less agreeable'? Did we quarrel and say hard 
words to one another’s faces'? No—we wait until some of our dear 
friends take their leave, and then comes our turn. My back is at 
my neighbour’s service i as soon as that is turned let him make 
what faces he thinks proper; bxit when we meet we grin and shake 
hands, like well-bred folk, to whom clean linen is not more neces¬ 
sary than a clean sweet-looking countenance, and a nicely got up 
smile, for company. 

Here was Lady Kew’s mistake. She wanted, for some reason, 
to drive Madame d’lvry out of Baden, and thought there were no 
better means of effecting this object than by using the high hand, 
and practising those frowns upon the Duchess which had scared 
away so many other persons. But the Queen of Scots was resolute, 
too, and her band of courtiers fought stoutly round tibout her. 
Some of them could not pay their bills, and could not retreat; 
others had courage, and did not choose to dy. Instead of coaxing 
and soothing Madame d’lvry, Madame de Kew thought by a brisk 
attack to rout and dislodge her. She began on almost the very first 
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occasion when the ladies met. I was so sorry to hear that 
Monsieur le Due was ill at Bagn^res, Madame la Duchessc,” the old 
lady began on their very first meeting, after the usual salutations 
had taken place. 

Madame la Oomtesse is very kind to interest herself in Monsieur 
dTvry’s health. Monsieur le Due at his age is not disposed to travel. 
: You, dear Miladi, are more happy in being always able to retain the 

I gout des voyages I 

‘‘I come to my family, my dear Duchess !” 

I “ How charmed they must be to possess you ! Miladi Ann, you 

I must be inexpressibly consoled by the presence of a mother so tender ! 

^ Permit me to present Madame la Oomtesse de la Oruchecassde to 

I Madame la Oomtesse de Kew. Miladi is sister to that amiable 

Marquis of Stcyne, whom you have known, Ambrosine ! Madame 
la Baromie de Schlangcnbad, Miladi Kew. Do you not see the 
resemblance to Mi lor'? These ladies have enjoyed the hospitalities 
—the splendours of Gaunt House They were of those famous 
routs of which the charming Mistress Orawley, la semillante Becki, 
made part! How sad the Hdtel de Gaunt must be under the 
present circumstances! Have you heard, Miladi, of the charming 
Mistress Becki ? Monsieur le Due describes her as the most 
ells English woman he ever met.” The Queen of Scots turns and 
whispers her lady of honour, and shrugs, and taps her forehead. 
Lady Kew knows that Madame d’lvry si>eaks of her nephew, 
the present Lord Steync, who is not in his right mind. The 
Duchess looks round, and sees a friend in the distance whom 
she beckons. “ Oomtesse, you know already Monsieur the Cap¬ 
tain Blackball % He makes the delight of our society! A 
dreadful man with a large cigar, a florid waistcoat, and billiards 
written on liis countenance, swaggers forward at the Duchess’s 
, summons. The Coimtess of Kew lias not gained much by her 

^ attack. She has been pres(3nted to Cruchecass^e and Sclilangenbad. 

She sees herself on the eve of becoming the acquaintance of Captain 
Blackball. 

“ Permit me. Duchess, to choose my English friends at least for 
myself,” says Lady Kew, diiimming lier foot. 

“ But, madam, assuredly 1 You do not love this good Monsieur 
de Blackball ? Eh ! the English manners are droll, jiardon me for 
saying so. It is wonderful how proud you are as a, nation, and how 
ashamed you are of your compatriots I ” 

‘‘ There are some persons who arc ashamed of nothing, Madame 
la Duchesse,” cries Lady Kew, losing her temper. 

Is that graemmU for me ^ How much goodness 1 Tins good 
' Monsieur de Blackball is not very well-bred; but, for an Englishman, 
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he is not too bad. I have met with people who are more ill-bred 
than Englishmen in my travels.” 

‘'And they arer^ said Lady Ann, who had been m vain en¬ 
deavouring to put an end to this colloquy. 

" Englishwomen, madam! I speak not for you. You are 
kind I you—you are too soft, dear Lady Ann, for a persecutor. 

The counsels of the worldly woman who governed and directed 
that branch of the Newcome family of whom it is our business to 
speak now for a little while, bore other results than those which the 
elderly lady desired and foresaw. Who can foresee everything and 
always 1 Not the wisest among us. When his Majesty Louis XIV. 
jockeyed his grandson on to the throne of Spain (founding thereby 
the present revered dynasty of that country), did he expect to peril 
his own, and bring all Europe about his royal ears Could a late 
King of France, eager for the advantageous establishment of one 
of liis darling sons, and anxious to procure a beautiful Spanish 
princess, with a crown and kingdom in reversion, for the simple and 
obedient youth, ever suppose that the welfare of his whole august 
race and reign would be upset by that smart speculation'? We take 
* only the most noble examples to illustrate tlie conduct of such a 
noble old personage as her Ladyship of Kew, who brought a pro¬ 
digious deal of trouble upon some of the innocent members of her 
family, whom, no doubt, she thought to better in life by her ex¬ 
perienced guidance and undoubted worldly wisdom. We may be as 
deep as Jesuits, know the world ever so well, lay the best ordered 
plans and the profoundest combinations, and, by a certain not un¬ 
natural turn of fate, we, and our plans and combinations, are sent 
flying before the wind. We may be as wise as Louis Philippe, that 
many-counselled Ulysses whom the respectable world admired so; 
and after years of patient scheming, and prodigies of skill, after 
coaxing, wheedling, doubling, bullying, wisdom, behold yet stronger 
powers interpose—and schemes and skill and violence are nought. 

Frank and Ethel, Lady Kew’s grandchildren, were both the 
obedient subjects of this ancient despot; this imperious old 
Louis XIV. in a black front and a cap and riband, this scheming 
old Louis Philippe in tabinet; but their blood was good and their 
tempers high; and for all her bitting and driving, and the training 
of her mmiege, the generous young colts were hard to break. Ethel, 
at this time, was especially stubborn in training, rebellious to the 
whip, and wild under harness; and the way in which Lady Kew 
managed her won the admiration of her fa^nily 1 for it was a maxim 
among these folks that no one could manage Ethel but Lady Kew. 
Barnes said no one could manage his sister but his grandmother. 
He couldn’t, that was certain. Mamma never tried, and indeed, 
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was so good-natured, that rather than ride the filly, she would put 
the saddle on her own hack and let the filly ride her; no, there 
was no one but her Ladyship capable of managing that girl, Barnes 
owned, who held Lady Kew in much respect and awe. If the 
tightest hand were not kept on her, there’s no knowing what she 
mightn’t do,” said her brother. ‘'Ethel Newcome, by Jove, is 
capable of running away with the writing-master.” 

After poor Jack Belsize’s mishap and departure, Barnes’s own 
bride showed no spirit at all, save one of placid contentment. Sh-e 
came at call and instantly, and went through whatever paces her 
owner demanded of her. She laughed whenever need was, simpered 
and smiled when spoken to, danced whenever she was asked ; drove 
out at Barnes’s side in Kew’s phaeton, and received him certainly 
not with warmth, but with politeness and welcome. It is difficult 
to describe the scorn with which her sister-in-law regarded her. The 
sight of the ])atient timid little thing chafed Ethel, who was always 
more haughty and flighty and bold when in Clara’s presence than 
at any other time. Her Ladyship’s brother. Captain Lord Yiscount 
Rooster, before mentioned, joined the flunily party at this interesting 
juncture. My Lord Rooster found himself simprised, delighted, 
subjugated by Miss Ncwcome, her wit and spirit, “ By Jove, she 
is a plucky one 1 ” his Lordship exclaimed, “ To dance with her 
is the best fun in life. How she pulls all the other girls to pieces, 
by Jove, and how splendidly she chaffs everybody ! But,” he added 
with the shrewdness and sense of humour which distinguished the 
young officer, “ I’d rather dance with her than marry her—by a 
doosid long score—I don’t envy you that part of the business, Kew, 
my boy.” Lord Kew did not set himself up as a person to be 
envied. He thought his cousin beautiful; and with his grand¬ 
mother, that she would make a very handsome countess, and ho 
thought the money which Lady Kew would give or leave to the 
young couple a very welcome addition to his means. 

On the next night, when there was a ball at the room, Miss 
Ethel, who was ordinarily exceedingly simple in her attire, and 
dressed below the mark of the rest of the world, chose to api)ear 
in a toilette the very grandest and finest which she had ever 
assumed. Her clustering ringlets, her shining white shoulders, her 
splendid raiment (I believe, indeed, it was her Court dress which 
the yo\mg lady assumed) astonished all beholders. She JeruAv/’d all 
other l)eautics by her appearance; so mu(;h so that Madam d’lvry’s 
court could not but look, tlie men in admiration, the women in 
dislike, at this dazHing young creature. Hone of the countesses, 
duchesses, princesses, Russ, Spanish, Italian, were so fine or so 
handsome. There were some New York ladies at Baden, as there 
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are everywliere else in Europe now. Not even these were more 
magnificent than Miss Ethel. General Jeremiah J. Bung’s lady 
owned that Miss Newcome was fit to appear in any party in Fifth 
Avenue. She was the only well-dressed English girl Mrs. Bung 
liad seen in Europe. A young German Durchlaucht deigned to 
explain to his aide-de-camp how very handsome he thought Miss 
Newcome. All our acquaintances were of one mind. Mr. Jones of 
England pronounced her stunning; the admirable Captain Blackball 
examined her points with the skill of an amateur, and described 
them with agreeable frankness. Lord Booster was charmed as he 
survejmd her, and complimented his late companion-in-arms on the 
possession of such a paragon. Only Lord Kew was not delighted— 
nor did Miss Ethel mean that he should be. She looked as splendid 
as Cinderella in the prince’s palace. But what need for all this 
splendour'? this wonderful toilette'? this dazzling neck and shoulders, 
whereof the brightness and beauty blinded the eyes of lookers-on'? 
She was dressed as gaudily as an actress of the Vari(5t(is going to a 
supper at the “ Trois Frkes.” “ It was Mademoiselle Mabille en 
habit de cour,” Madame d’lvry remarked to Madame Schlangenbad. 
Barnes, who, mth his bride-elect for a partner, made a vis-d-vis for 
his sister and the admiring Lord Rooster, was puzzled likewise by 
Ethel’s countenance and appearance. Little Lady Clara looked like 
a little schoolgirl dancing before her. 

One, two, three of the attendants of her Majesty the Queen of 
Scots were carried off in the course of the evening by the victorious 
young beauty, whose triumph had the effect which the headstrong 
girl perhaps herself anticipated, of mortifying the Duchesse d’lvry, 
of exasperating old Lady Kew, and of annoying the young nobleman 
to whom Miss Ethel was engaged. The girl seemed to take a 
pleasure in defying all three; a something embittered her alike 
against her friends and her enemies. The old dowager chafed and 
vented her wrath upon Lady Ann and Barnes. Ethel kept the 
ball alive by herself almost. She refused to go home, declining 
hints and commands alike. She was engaged lor ever so many 
dances more. Not dance with Count Punter? it would be rude to 
leave him after promising him. Not waltz with Captain Bla(jkba11 ? 
He was not a proper partner for her. Why then did Kew know 
him? Lord Kew walked and talked with Captain Blackball every 
day. Was she to be so proud as not to know Lord Kew’s friends ? 
She greeted the Captain with a most lascinating smile as he came 
up whilst the controversy was pending, and ended it by whirling 
round the room in his arms. 

Madame d’lvry viewed with such pleasure as might be expected 
the defection of her adherents, and the triumph of her youthful 
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rival, who seemed to groAV more beautiful with each waltz, so that 
the other dancers paused to look at her, the men breaking out in 
enthusiasm, the reluctant women being forced to join in the 
applause. Angry as she was, and knowing how Ethel’s conduct 
angered her grandson, old Lady Kew could not help admiring the 
rebellious beauty, whose girlish spirit was more than a match for 
the imperious dowager’s tough old resolution. As for Mr. Barnes’s 
displeasure, the girl tossed her saucy head, shrugged her fair 
shoulders, and passed on with a scornful langh. In a word, Miss 
Ethel conducted herself as a most reckless and intrepid young flirt, 
using her eyes with the most consummate eflect, chattering with 
astounding gaiety, prodigal of smiles, gracious thanks, and killing 
glances. What wicked spirit moved her'? Perhaps had she known 
the mischief she was doing, she would have continued it still. 

The sight of this wilfulness and levity smote ])oor Lord Kew’s 
heart with cruel pangs of mortification. The easy young nobleman 
had passed many a year of his life in all sorts of wild company. 
The Ohaumit^re knew him, and the balls of Parisian actresses, the 
coulisses of the opera at home and abroad. Those pretty heads of 
ladies whom nobody knows used to nod their shining ringlets at 
Kew, from private boxes at theatres, or dubious park broughams. 
He had run the career of young men, of pleasure, and laughed and 
feasted with jolly prodigals and their company. He was tired of 
it; perhaps he remembered an earlier and purer life, and was sigh¬ 
ing to return to it. Living as he had done amongst the outcasts, 
his ideal of domestic virtue was high and pure. He chose to believe 
that good women were entirely good. Duplicity he could not 
understand : ill-temper shocked him : wilfulness he seemed to fancy 
belonged only to the profane and wicked, not to good girls, with 
good mothers, in honest homes. Their nat\ire was to love their 
families; to obey their parents ; to tend their poor; to honour 
their husbands; to cherish their children. Ethel’s laugh woke him 
up from one of these simple reveries very likely, and then she swept 
round the ball-room rapidly to the brazen notes of the orchestra. 
He never offered to dance with her more than once in the evening; 
went away to play, and returned to find her still whirling to the 
music. Madame d’lvry remarked his tribulation and gloomy fiuie, 
though she took no pleasure at his discomfiture, knowing that 
Ethel’s behaviour caused it. 

In plays and novels, and I dare say in real life too sometimes, 
when the wanton heroine cliooses to exert her powers of fiiseination, 
and to flirt with Sir Harry or the Captain, the hero, in a pi<iue, 
goes off* and makes love to somebody else: both acknowledge their 
folly after a while, shake hands and are reconciled, and the curtain 
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drops, or the volunfie ends. But there are some people too noble 
and simple for these amorous scenes and smirking artifices. When 
Kew was pleased he laughed, when he was grieved he was silent. 
He did not deign to hide his grief or pleasure under disguises. His 
error, perhaps, was in forgetting that Ethel was very young; that 
her conduct was not design so much as girlish mischief and high 
spirits I and that if young men have their frolics, sow their wild 
oats, and enjoy their pleasure, young women may he permitted 
sometimes their more harmless vagaries of gaiety, and sportive 
outbreaks of wilful humour. 

When she consented to go home at length, Lord Kew brought 
Miss Hewcome’s little white cloak for her (under the hood of 
which her glossy curls, her blushing cheeks, and bright eyes looked 
provokingly handsome), and encased her in this pretty garment 
without uttering one single W(jrd. She made him a saucy curtsey 
in return for this act of politeness, which salutation he received 
with a grave bow; and then he proceeded to cover up old Lady 
Kew, and to conduct her Ladyship to her chariot. Miss Ethel 
chose to be displeased at her cousin’s displeasure. What were 
balls made for but that people should dance ^ She a fiirt ^ She 
displease Lord Kew^ If she chose to dance, she would dance; 
she had no idea of his giving himself airs, besides it was such 
fun taking away the gentlemen of Mary, Queen of Scots’ coTirt 
from her: such capital fun ! So she went to bed, singing and 
performing wonderful roulades as she liglited her candle and retired 
to her room. She had had such a jolly evening! such famous 
fun, and, I dare say (but how shall a novelist penetrate these 
mysteries?), when her chamber door was closed, she scolded her 
maid, and was as cross as two sticks. You see there come momenta 
of sorrow after the most brilliant victories ; and you conquer 
and rout the enemy utterly, and then regret that you fought. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE END OF THE CONGRESS OF BADEN 

M ention has liceu made of ail elderly young person from 
Ireland, engaged liy Madame la Dncliesse d’lvry as com¬ 
panion and teaclvcr of English for her little daughtoi-. 
When Miss O’Grady, as she did some time afterwards, (piitted 
Madame d’lvry’s fanvily, she si)okc with great freedom regarding 
the behaviour 'of that duchess, and recounted horrors which she, 
the latter, had committed. A number of the most terrific anec¬ 
dotes issued from tlie. lips of the indignant miss, whoso volubility 
Lord Kew was obliged to e.heelc, not choosing that his countess, 
with whom he was paying a bridal visit to Paris, should hear 
such dreadful legemls. It was there that Mis.s O’Grady, finding 
herself in misfortune, and reading of Lord Row’s arrival at the 
“Hotel Bristol,” waited upon his Lordship and the Countess of 
Row, begging them to take tickets in a raflie for an invaluable 
ivory writing-desk, sole relic of her former prosperity, which she 
proposed to give her friends the chance of acquiring: in fact, 
MiKs O’Grady lived for some yem’s on the produce of repeated 
raffles for this beautiful desk; many religious ladies of the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain taking an interest in her misfortunes, and 
alleviating them by the simple lottery system. Protestants as 
well as Catholics were permitted to take shares in Miss O’Grady’s 
raffles; and Lord Row, good-natured then as always, purchased 
so many tickets, that the (iontritc O’Grady informed him of a 
transaction wdiich had nearly afl'ected his happiness, and in which 
she took a not very creditable share. “ Had I known your Lord¬ 
ship’s real character,” Miss O’G. was pleased to say, “no tortures 
would have indu(! 0 <l me to do an act for which I have undergone 
penance. It was that black-hearted woman, jny Lord, ^ who 
maligned your Lordship to me i that woman whom I called friend 
once, but who is the most false, depraved, and dangerous of her 
sex.’’ In this way do ladies’ companions sometimes speak of 
ladies when quarrels separate them, when (amfidential attendants 
arc dismissed, bearing away family secrets in their minds and 
revenge in their hearts. 
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The day after Miss Ethel’s feats at the assembly, old Lady 
Kew went oyer to advise her granddaughter, and to give her a 
little timely warning about the impropriety of flirtations; above 
all, with such men as are to be found at wateiing-places, persons 
who are never seen elsewhere in society. “ Eemark the peculiarities 
of Kew’s temper, who never flies into a passion like you and me, 
my dear,” said the old lady (being determined to be particularly 
gracious and cautious); “when once angry he remains so, and is 
so obstinate that it is almost impossible to coax him into good- 
humom\ It is much better, my love, to be like us,” continued 
the old lady, “to fly out in a rage and have it over; but qne 
voulez-vous ? such is Frank’s temper, and we must manage him.” 
So she went on, backing her advice by a crowd of examples drawn 
from the family history; showing how Kew was like his giund- 
father, her own poor husband; still more like his late father. Lord 
Walham, between whom and his mother there had been differences, 
chiefly brought on by my Lady Walham of course, which had 
ended in the almost total estrangement of mother and son. Lady 
Kew then administered her advice, and told her stories with Ethel 
alone for a listener; and, in a most edifying manner, she besought 
Miss Newcome to manager Lord Kew’s susceptibilities as she valued 
her own future comfort in life, as well as the happiness of a most 
amiable man, of whom, if properly managed, Ethel might make 
what she pleased. We have said Lady Kew managed everybody, 
and that most of the members of her family allowed themselves to 
be managed by her Ladyship. 

Etliel, who had permitted her grandmother to continue her 
sententious advice while she herself sat tapping her feet on the 
floor, and performing the most rapid variations of that air which 
is called the Devil’s Tattoo, burst out, at length, to tlie elder lady’s 
surprise, with an outbreak of indignation, a flushing face, and a 
voice quivering with anger. 

“ This most amiable man,” she cried out, “ that you design for 
me; I know everything about this most amiable man, and thank 
you and my family for the present you make me! For the past 
year, what have you been doing^ Every one of you! my father, 
my brother, and you yourself, have been filling my ears with cruel 
reports against a poor boy, whom you chose to depict as everything 
that was dissolute and wicked, when there was nothing against 
him; nothing, but that he was poor. Yes, you yourself, grand¬ 
mamma, have told me many and many a time, that Clive Newcome 
was not a fit companion for us; warned me against his bad courses, 
and painted him as extravagant, unprincipled, I don’t know how 
bad. How bad! I don’t know how good he is; how upright, 
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generous, and trutli-telling : though there was not a day until lately 
that Barnes did not make some wicked story against him,—Barnes, 
who, I believe, is bad himself, like—like other young men. Yes, 
I am sure there was something about Barnes in that newspaper 
which my father took away from me. And you come and you 
lift up your hands and shake your head, because I dance with one 
gentleman or another. You tell me I am wrong; mamma lias told 
me so this morning. Barnes, of course, has told me so, and you 
bring me Frank as a pattern, and tell me to love and honour and 
obey him! Look here,” and she drew out a paper and put it 
into Lady Kew’s hands. “ Here is Kew^s history, and I believe it 
is true; yes, I am sure it is true.” 

The old dowager lifted her eyeglass to her black eyebrow, and 
read a paper written in English, and bearing no signature, in which 
many circumstances of Lord Kew’s life were narrated for poor 
Ethel’s benefit. It was not a worse life than that of a thousand 
young men of pleasure, but there were Kew’s many misdeeds set 
down in order: such a catalogue as we laugh at when Leporello 
troUs it, and sings his master’s victories in France, Italy, and Spain. 
Madame d’lvry’s name was not mentioned in tliis list, and Lady 
Kew felt sure that the outrage came from her. 

With real ardour Lady Kew sought to defend her grandson 
from some of the attacks here made against him; and showed 
Ethel that the person who could use such means of calumniating 
him would not scruple to resort to falsehood in order to effect her 
purpose. 

‘‘Her purpose!” cries Ethel. “How do you know it is a 
woman 1” Lady Kew lapsed into generalities. She thought the 
handwriting was a woman’s—at least it was not likely that a man 
should think of addressing an anonymous letter to a young lady, 
and so wreaking his hatred upon Lord Kew. “ Besides, Frank has 
had no rivals—except—except one young gentleman who has carried 
his paint-boxes to Italy,” says Lady Kew. “You don’t think your 
dear Colonel’s son would leave such a piece of mischief behind him 1 
You must act, my dear,” continued her Ladyship, “as if this letter 
had never been written at all: the person who wrote it no doubt 
will watch you. Of course we are too proud to allow him to see 
that we are wounded; and pray, pray do not think of letting poor 
Frank know a 'word about this horrid transaction.” 

“ Then the letter is true 1 ” burst out Ethel. “ You know it 
is true, grandmamma, and that is why you would have me keep 
it a secret from my cousin; besides,” she added with a little 
hesitation, “your caution comes too late; Lord Kew has seen 
the letter,” 
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You fool! ” screamed the old lady, you were not so mad as 
to show it to him V 

“ I am sure the letter is true,” Ethel said, using up very 
haughtily. ‘‘It is not by calling me bad names that your Lady- 
ship will disprove it. Keep them, if you please, for my Aunt Julia, 
she is sick and weak, and can’t defend herself. I cb not choose to 
bear abuse from you, or lectures from Lord Kew. He happened to 
be here a short while since, when the letter amved. He had been 
sood enough to come to preach me a sermon on his own account. 
He to find fault with my actions! ” cried Miss Ethel, quivering 
with wrath and clenching the luckless paper in her hand. He to 
accuse me of levity, and to warn me against making improper ac¬ 
quaintances ! He began his lectures too soon. I am not a lawful 
slave yet, and prefer to remain iiiimolested, at least as long as I 
am free 

And you told Frank all this, Miss Hewcome, and you showed 

him that letter ^ ” said the old lady. 

The letter was actually brought to me whilst liis Lordship 
was in the midst of his sermon,’’ Ethel replied. “ I read it as he 
was making his speech,” she continued, gathering anger and scoin 
as she recalled the circumstances of the interview. “ He was per¬ 
fectly polite in his language. He did not call me a fool or use a 
single other bad name. He was good enough to advise me and to 
make such virtuous pretty speeches, that if he had been a bishop 
he could not have spoken better - and as I thought the letter was 
a nice commeiitaxy on his Lordship’s sermon, I gave it to him. 
I gave it to him,” cried the young woman, “ and much good may it 
do him. I don’t think my Lord Kew will jireach to me again for 


some time.” ., ^ i i a 

don’t think he will indeed,” said Lady Kew, in a hard dry 

voice. “You don’t know what you may have done. Will you be 
pleased to ring the bell and order my carriage?* I congratulate jou 
on having performed a most charming mornings woik. 

Ethel made her grandmother a very stately curtsey. I pity 
Lady Julia’s condition when her mother reached home. 

All who know Lord Kew may be pretty sure that in that un¬ 
lucky interview with Ethel, to which the young lady had pnst 
alluded, he said no single word to her that was not kind, and just, 
and gentle. Considering the relation between them, he thought 
himself justified in remonstrating with her as to the conduct which 
she chose to pursue, and in warning her against acquaintances of 
whom his own experience had taught him the dangerous character. 
He knew Madame d’lvry and her friends so well that he would not 
have his wife elect a member of their circle. He could not tell 
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Ethel what he knew of those women and their history. She chose 
not to understand his hints—did not, very likely, comprehend tliP Tn 
She was quite young, and the stories of such lives as theirs had 
never been told before her. She was indignant at the surveillance 
which Lord Kew exerted over her, and the authoiity which he began 
to assume. At another moment and in a better frame of mind she 
would have been thankful for his care, and very soon and ever after 
she did justice to his many admirable qualities—his frankness, 
honesty, and sweet temper. Only her high spirit was in perpetual 
revolt at this time against the bondage in which her family strove 
to keep her. The very worldly advantages of the position which 
tliey offered her served but to chafe her the more. Had her pro- 
posc<l Imisband been a young prince witli a crown to lay at her feet, 
she had been yet more indignant very likely, and more rebellious 
Had Kew’s younger brother been her suitor, or Kew in his place, she 
had been not unwilling to follow her parents’ wishes. Hence the 
revolt in which she was engaged—the wayward freaks and out¬ 
breaks her hauglity temper indulged in. No doubt she saw the 
justice of Lord Ivew’s reproofs. That self-consciousness was not 
likely to add to her^ good-humour. No doubt she was sorry for 
having shown Loid Ivcw the lettci* the moment after she had done 
that act, of whicli the poor young lady could not calculate the con- 
seciuences that were now to ensue. 

Lord Kew, on glancing over the letter, at once divined the 
quai-tcr whence it came. The portrait drawn of him was not unlike, 
as our cliaracters, described by those who hate us, are not unlike! 
He had passed a reckless youth, indeed he was sad aud ashamed of 
that i)ast life, longed like the poor prodigal to return to better 
coiirse-s, and had emliraced eagerly the chance afforded him of a 
union with a woman yotuig, virtuous, aud beautiful, against whom 
and against Heaven he hoped to sin no more. If we liave told or 
hinted at more of his story than will please the ear of modern con¬ 
ventionalism, I hesecch the readier to Itclieve that the M^riter’s 
purpose at least is not dishonest, nor mikimlly. The young gentle¬ 
man Imng his head with sorrow over that sad detail of his life and 
its fonic.s. What woidd he have given to T)e able to say to Ethel, 
‘‘Thin is not true’M 

H in iH'pimciicB to Mias Newoonieof course were at once stopped 
})y tins jissaiilt on himselt. The letter had l)een put in the 

IJadtai post-box, and so had <jome to its destination. It was in a 
disgiiis(‘d handwriting. Lord .Kew could form no idea even of the 
sex <)!' tlu‘. scribe. He put the (envelope in his pocket, when EtheFs 
ba,c,k was turned. He examined the paper wlum be left her. He 

could make little of the superscription or of tlui wafer which had 
8 
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served to close the note Jt\Ther frSdsl Ho 

stoutly aud iu sileiwe. ho did in an hour’s time, the 

When he saw Ethel again, wlucl no uui m 

erpuerous young gentleman held his hand out to hex. My xlta , 
he you had loved me you never would have shown nie tha 

fette? It was his only reproof. After tlxat he never again reproved 

^tlief blushed. “You are very hriive and generous, Fkw'V’ 
she sxd^d bending her head, “ xunl I am captions and wicked. He 
Mt Shot tear blotting on his hand from his cousin’s downcast 

He Idssed her little hand. Lady Ann—who was in tlie room 
witUier children when these few words 

a very low tone--thought it was a reconciliation Ltlu l hnn\\ it 
was a renunciation on Kew’s part-she never ^ 

at that moment. The young man was too >nodest a 1 { 

miess himself what the girl’s feelings were. Uuld lu h,i\t, told 
them, his fate and hers might liavc been chaiipl. 

“You must not allow our kind letter-writing liinul, Lind Kew 
continued, “to fancy we are hurt. We must walk out this after¬ 
noon and we must appear very good iriemls. , , , , 

“Yes always Kew,” said Etliel, hohhiig out her hand again. 
The lit’minute her cousin was at tlic table carving roast lowls and 
distriblltm^^ tlio portions to the lunigry childmi. 

The assembly of the previous evening had liceu one ot those 
which the formier ila Jem: at Baden heneiicently pwivules tin tlie 
frequentei/of the place, and now was to eome_ oil a_ muih inoic 
brilliant entertainment, in whieli pom- Olive, who p'; 

land by this time, was to have taken a share, ihe Laehelois liail 
aoreed to give a hall, one of the last eutertaiiiments oi the season, a 
^dozeu or more of them had snliseribed the funds, an; we may he 
sure Lord Kew’s name was at tlic head of the list, as i, was ol a y 
list of any scheme, whether of charity or fun. _lhc Lnghs i \m.i(. 
invited, and the Biissians wore invited,; the bpanianls and Italians, 
Poles, Prussians, and Hebrews; all the motley Ireqnenfi'rs ol the 
place, and the warriors in the ],)ukc of Baden s 
> supper was set in the restaurant. The dancing-voom ghttere-d w ith 
extra lights, and a profusion of cut-paper flowers (leeon.teil thii 
festive scene. Everybody was present; those crowds with wlioni 
our story has nothing to do, ami those two or three grimi.s of 
pereons who enact minor or greater parts ni it. Madame d Ivry 
came in a dress of stupendous splendour, even more hnlhant than 
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that in which Miss Ethel had figured at the last assembly. If the 
Duchess intended to ecraser Miss Newcome by the superior magni¬ 
ficence of her toilette, she was disappointed. Miss Newcome won; a 
plain white frock on the occasion, and resumed, Madame dTvi-y 
said, her role of ingenue for that niglit. 

During the brief season in which gentlemen enjoyed the faTour 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, that wandering sovereign led them through 
all the paces and vagaries of a regular passion. As in a fair, where 
time is shoit and pleasures numerous, the master of the theatrical 
booth shows you a tragedy, a farce, and a pantomime, all in a 
quarter of an hour, having a. dozen new audiences to witness his 
entertainments in the course of the forenoon; so this lady with her 
platonic lovers went tlirough the complete dramatic course,— 
tragedies of jealousy, pantomimes of rapture, and farces of parting 
There were billets on one side and the other; hints of a fatal 
de,stiny, and a ruthless lynx-eyed tyrant, who held a demoniac grasp 
over the Duchess liy meaiks of certain secrets which be knew; there 
were regrets that we had not known each other sooner; why were 
wc brought out of our convent and sacrificed to Mon,sieur le Duo 1 
There were frolu; interchanges of fancy and poesy : ])rctty Imtderien ; 
sweet reconciliations; yawms finally—and separation. Adolphe 
went out and Alphonse came in. It was the new audience; for 
whi(!h tins bell rang, the band played, and tJie curtain rose; and the 
tragedy, comedy, and farce wore repeated. 

Those Greenwich performcr.s who apitear in the theatrical pieces 
above mentioned, make a groat deal more noise than your stationary 
tragedians; and if they Inivc to denounce a villain, to declare a 
pa.ssion, or to threatisn an enemy, they roar, stamp, shake their 
fists, and brandish their .sabres, so that every man who sees the 
play has surely a full pennyworth for his ])cuny Thus Madame la 
Duc.hesse d’lvry perhaps a. little exaggerated her heroines’ parts; 
liking to stiike her audie.uces (puekly, and also to change them 
often. good porformers, slie flung liersclf heart and soul into 

the^ busimvss of the -stage, and ims what she a(;ted. She was 
Phfedn;, and if, in tho_ first jiart of the play, she was uncommonly 
tender to lliiiixdytc, in tin; .seianid she hated him furiously. She 
was Medea, and if Jason vm vdlnge, woe to Ureusa! Perhaps our 
poor Lord Kow Inid taken the first eharactcir in a, performance 
with Madame d’Tvry; for his behaviour in which part it was 
dillicidt (moiigh to forgive him ; ljut when ho appeared at Baden 
the aflianeed husband of one of the most Iwautifiil young w-eatures 
in Eiirojie, - wlum his rehitives seornetl Madame d’lvry,—no wonder 
she was maddened and enraged, and would have recourse to revenge, 
steel, poison. 
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South of Eranee, whose ,ours'o. of pleasures and 

Paris, where he had S'-'fMu He !>a.l at 

studies of the young ^'1• r ^,i,t had* fired his shot with 
one time exalted a poet of some little note-^-a la.ok 

distmctiou ®{-Asphyxie,” having nunlo a, sensation 
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at the time of their d.ank^^ 
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Sne: hence our friend's wrath 
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her father’s imirderer. The papiT in !''7' 
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refused the dnuna; so tiie autluir.s ra-c; a'^ainai 
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faneied a rt^Heinl^laiUH^ IndwtHMi Iut and A'.nn*o dd a ^ 
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(for I presume that the “Miss Betti” and the Princess Crimlulde 
of the poems which he subseiiuently published ^^'ere no other than 
Miss Kewcome, and the Duchess, her rival). He had been one of 
the lucky gentlemen who had danced witli Ethel on the previous 
evening. On the occasion of the l)all lie came to her with a high- 
flown compliment, and a request to be once more allowed to walte 
with hcr-~a rc(iuest to which he expected a hwourable answer, 
thinking, no (loubt, tliat his wit. Ins powers of conversation, and 
the amour qui Jiambait dam sou rega.rd, had liad their effect upon 
the charming nieess. Perhaps he liad a copy of the very verses in 
his breast-pocket, with which he intended to complete his work of 
fascination. For Iier sake alone, he had been heard to say that he 
would enter into a truce with England, and forget the hereditary 
wrongs of his race. 

But the blanche miss on this evening declined to waltz with 
him. His comiiliments were not of the least avail. He retired 
with them and his unuttered verses in ids ei-iimided Ixrsom. Miss 
Newcome only danced in one (pmdrille with Loj-d Kew, and left 
the party quite early, to the despair of many of the bachelors, who 
lost the fairest ornament of their ball. 

Lord Kew, however, liad been seen walking with her in public, 
and iiarticmlarly attentive to her during her brief appearance in the 
ball-rociin; and the ol<l Dowager, who regularly attended all places 
of amusement, and was at twenty parties and six dinners the week 
before she died,^ thought fit to bo |>articidarly gracious to Madanui 
d’lvry upon tins evening, and, far from shunning the Duchessek 
inxNsence or being rude to her, as on foimer occasions, was entirely 
smiling and gtioddnimoured. :Lady K(w, too, thought there luul 
been a reconciliation between Ethel and her cousin. Lady Ann 
had given her mother some account of the handshaking, ‘Kewk 
walk with Etlu^l, tlie quadrille whicli she had danced with him 
alone, induced the elder lady to lielieve that matters had been made 
u|) between tlie young people. 

Bo, liy way of showing the I)neh(‘sse that her little shot of the 
morning liad failed in its elliad;, as Prank left tlie room with his 
cousin, Lady Kew gaily hint(‘d “ that- tlu^* young earl was aux petits 
8<)inH with Miss Etlut ; that.- she was sure, her old friend, the Du(j 
(FJvry, wouhl h(‘. glad to hear tha-t his godson was about to range 
liimsclf would settle down on bis (^states. He woid<l attend to 
his (Inticss as an Ikiglish p(Hu* a,nd a. eonntry gentlema-n. Wc shall 
go hom(‘,” says tin?, lunn^vohmt (!oiin(,(‘ss, “and kill the veau gras, and 
you shall sei’. our (l(‘ar prodigal will Ixa^ome a. very (piiet gcmtlomand^ 

Tlie Duchtsss('. sa.i<l “my Lady K(uv’s jilau was most edifying 
She was cl,uinu(*d to hear that Lord Kew loved veal; there were 
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some who thought that meat rather insipid.” _ A waltzer came to 
claim her hand at this moment; and as she twirled round the loom 
upon that gentleman’s arm, wafting odours as 
silks pink feathers, pink ribands, making a mighty uistling, the 
Coimtess of Kew had the satisfaction of thiiilaiig that she had 
planted an arrow in that shrivelled little waist which Count P™ter s 
Lms embraced, and had retiinied the stab which Madame d Iviy 

had delivered in the morning- ^ , 

Mr Barnes, and his elect bride, had also appeared, danced, and 
disappeared. Lady Kow soon followed her young ones; and tlio 
baU went on very gaily, in spite of the absence of these respectable 

^'"'Srone of the managers of the cntcrtaimiient Lonl Kew 
returned to it after conducting Lady Ann and 

carriage, and now danced with great vigour, and wAli his usual 
kindness, selecting those ladies whom other waltzcrs rejected 
they were too old, or too plain, or too stout or what not. But ho 
did not ask Madame d’lvry to HcY«nhl coi,^ 

dissemble so far as to hide the pain which he. ^ 

care to engage in that more advanced hyiiocnsy ot liiendslup, 
which, for her part, his old grandmother bad not shown the least 

scruple ill assuming. _ . , .. ^, 

Amongst other partners, my Lord solectol that intrepid waltzer, 
the Grafinn von Gumpelhcim, who, in spite of her age, size, and 
large family, never lost a chanoe of enjoying her tavomite 
“Look with what a camel my Lord waltzes, said M. Vmtoi to 
Madame d’lvry, whose slim waist ho had the honour of cmbraciiig 
to the same music. “What man hut an Englishman would ever 

select such a dromedary 1 n ^ 

“Avaiit do se marier,” said Madame divuy, il faut avouer 
quo my Lord so pcmict d’&ionnes distractions.” „ „ . 

“ My Lord marries himself 1 And when and whom 1 ones the 

Duchesse’s partner. i • 9 i 

“ Miss Ncwcome. Do you not approve ot liis clioioe i _ r 
tliouglit tlie eyes of Steni(,) (tlio Duchesse called M. Victor, btmno) 
looked with some favour upon that little persoiu She is liandsomv, 
even very handsome. Is it not so often in litc, Stcnio i i e no 
youth and innocence (I give Miss Ethel the compliment oi hei 
innocenco, now surtoiit that the little painter is dismissc.ip—arc 
we not cast into the arms of jaded rou^s'l Tender young fknvera, 
are we not torn from oiir convent gardens, and flung into a worbl 
of which the air poisons our pure life, and withers the sainted 
hiids of hope and love and faith 1 Faith! The mocking wo^l 
tramples on it, n’cst-ce-pas 1 Love! The brutal world strangles 
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the heaven-horn infant at its birth. Hope ! It smiled at me in 
my little convent chamber, played among the flowers which I 
cherished, warbled with the ]3irds that I loved. But it quitted 
me at the door of the world, Stcnio. It folded its white wings 
and veiled its radiant face! In return for my young love, they 
gave me—sixty years, the dregs of a selfish heart, egotism cowering 
over its fire, and cold for all its mantle of ermine ! In place of 
the sweet flowers of my young years, they gave me these, Stenio 1 ’’ 
and she pointed to her feathers and her artificial roses. “ Oh, I 
should like to crush them under my feet! ” and she put out the 
neatest little slipper. The Duchessc was great upon her wrongs, 
and paraded her blighted innocence to every one who would feel 
interested by that x>itcous spectacle. The music licre burst out 
more swiftly and melodiously than before; the pretty little feet 
forgot their desire to trample upon the world. She shrugged the 
lean little shouldcrs—^^ Eh ! ” said the Queen of Scots, “ dansons 
ct oublions;” and Stenio’s arm once more surrounded her fairy 
waist (she calknl herself a fairy; other ladies called her a skeleton); 
and they whirled away in the waltz again: and presently she and 
Stenio came bumping up against the stalwart Lord Kew and the 
ponderous Madame de Gumpelheim, as a wherry daslies against 
the oaken ribs of a, steamer. 

The little (M)uple did not fall; they were struck on to a neigh¬ 
bouring bench, luckily: but there was a laugh at the expense of 
Stenio and the Queen of Scots—and Lord Kew, settling his panting 
])a,rtner on to a. seat, came ix}) to make excuses for his awkwardness 
to the lady who luul l)een its victim. At the laugh i)roduced by 
the catastrophe, tlie Dmdiesse’s eye gleamed with anger. 

‘‘M. dc Castillonncs,” she said to her partner, “have you had 
any (|ua.rrd with that Englishman 1 ” 

“ With ce milor 'I But no,” said Stenio. 

“ He did it on |)uri)ose. There has Ikmui no day but his family 
has insulted me?” hissed out the Duchesse, and at this moment 
Lord Kew (‘{une u|> to make Ids ai)ologies. He asked a thousand 
pardons of M'adame la, I)u(du‘ss{', for being so maladroit. 

“ Maladroit! tres maladroit, monsieur,” says Stenio, curling 
Ids moustache, “ (J’est bimi le mot, monsieur.” 

“ Also, 1 makt'. my (^xe.uses to Madame la Duchessc, which I 
hope she will r(‘c(av(\” said Lord Kew. The Duchesse shrugged 
her shoulders and sunk lu'r luxid. 

“Wiicn one does not know how to dance, one ought not to 
dan<‘e,” continued the Duchesse's knight. 

“Monsieur is very good to give me lessons in dancing,” said 
Lord Kew. 
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Any lessons wliicli you please, inilor! ’’ cries Stenio; and 

everywhere where you will them.” 

Lord Kew looked at the little man with surprise. He could 
not 'understand so much anger for so trilling an accident, wliich 
happens a dozen times in every crowded hall He again bowed to 

the Duchesse, and walked away. 

This is your Englishman-— your Kew, whom you vaunt every¬ 
where,” said Stenio to M. do Florae, who was standing by and 
witnessed the scene. “ Is he simply bete, or is he poltron as well 1 
I believe him to be both.” 

“ Silence, Victor!” cried Florae, seizing Ins arm, and drawing him 
away. '‘You know me, and that I am neither one nor the other. 
Believe my word, that my Lord Kew wants neither courage nor wit!” 

“ Will you be my witness, Florae ^ ” continues the other. 

“To take him your excuses'?- yes. It is you who have in¬ 
sulted-” 

“Yes, parbleu, I have insulted ! ” says the Gascon. 

“A man who never willingly otfended soul alive. A man full of 
heart: the most frank: the most loyal. I have seen him put to 
the proof, and believe me he is all I say.” 

“Eh! so much the better for me!” cried the Southron. ^ “I 
shall have tlie honour of meeting a gallant man ; and tliere will be 
two on the field.” 

“They are making a tool of you, my poor Gascon,” said M. de 
Florae, wiio saw Madame dTvry’s eyes wa,telling the couple. She 
presently took the arm of the noble Count dc Punter, and wumt for 
fresh air into the adjoining apartment, where play was going on as 
usual; and Lord Kew and his triend Lord Rooster were pacing tlie 
room apart from the gamblers. 

My Lord Rooster, at something which Kew said, looked puzzled, 
and said, “ Pooh, stuff, damned ^ little Frenchman ! Confounded 
nonsense 1 ” 

“ I was searching you, milor ! ” said Madame (Idvry, in a niost 
winning tone, tripping behind him with her noiseless littU'. feet. 
“Allow me a little word. Your arm! You used to giv(^ it me 
once, mon filleul! I hope you think nothing of the rudeiu'.ss of 
M. de Castillonnes; he is a foolish Gascon ; he must have been too 
often to the buffet this evening.” 

Lord Kew said, Ko, indeed, he thought nothing of M. de 
Castillonnes’ rudeness. 

“ I am so glad! Those heroes of the sallc d’annee have not 
the commonest manners. These Gascons are always ilamberge au 
vent. What would the charming Miss Ethel say, if she heard of 
the dispute 1 ” 
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Indeed there is no reason why she should hear of it/’ said 
Lord Kew, ‘‘unless some obliging friend should communicate it 
to her.” 

“ Communicate it to her—the poor dear ! who would be so 
cruel as to give her pain'?” asked the innocent Ducliesse, “Why 
do you look at me so, Frank ? ” 

“Because I admire you,” said her interlocutor, with a bow. 
“ I have never seen Madame la Ducliesse to such advantage as 
to-day.” 

“You speak in enigmas ! Come back with me to the ballroom. 
Come and dance with me once more. You used to dance with me. 
Let us have one waltz more, Kew. And then, and then, in a day 
or two I shall go ba{‘.k to Monsieur Ic Due, and tell him that his 
lilleul is going to marry tlie fairest of all Englishwomen; and to 
turn hermit in the country, and orator in the Chamber of Peers. 
You have wit! ah si^- you have wit! ” And she led back Lord 
Kew, I'atlier aimizcd himself at wliat he was doing, into the ball¬ 
room ; so that the good-natured people who were there, and who 
beheld them dancing, could not refrain from clapping their hands at 
the sight of this couple. 

Tlie Duchess danced as if she was bitten by that Neapolitan 
spider which, according to the legend, is such a wonderful dance 
incentor. She would liavo the music quicker and quicker. She 
sank on Kew’s arm, and clung on his support. She poured out all 
the light of Ihu: languislring eyes into his face. Tlicir glances rather 
conliiscd than charmed him. Bnt the bystanders were pleased; 
tliey tliouglit it so good-hearted of the Duchess, after the little 
(piarrel, to make a puhlic a;vowal of reconciliation ! 

Lord Rooster lookiiig on, at the entrance of the dancing-room, 
over Monsieur do Florae’s sliovdder, said, “ It’s all right! She’s a 
clipper to dan<!e, tlu^ little Duchess.” 

“ The viper 1 ” said Florae, “ how she writhes ! ” 

“ I Hui>pose lha.t business with tluj Frenchman is all over,” says 
Lord Rooster. “ Confounded piece of nonsense I ” 

“You l)olievc it finished'? We shall see!” said Florae, who 
perliaps know lus fair cousin laitter. When the waltz was over, 
Kew led liis partner to a sc^at, and l)()wcd to her; but though she 
made room for bim at her side, i)ointing to it, and gathering \ip her 
rustling rolx^s so that he might sit down, he moved away, his face 
full ol’ gloom. He nover wished to Ix'- msar her again. There was 
sometliing more odious to bim in her fri(jndsbi|) tluin her hatred. 
He knew hers was tlie hand that had dealt that stab at him 
and Ethel in the morning. He went back and talked with his 
two friends in the doorway. “ Couch yourself, my little Kiuu,’' 
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said Florae. “You are all pale. You were best in bed, mon 

siie has made me promise to take her in to supper,” Kew 

said, with a sigh. ^ , 

“She will poison yon,’’ said the other. Why have 

- n nir . _1 


they 


abolished the roue chez nous^ My word of honour, they should 
re-establish it for this woman.” 

“There is one in the next room, said Kew, with a laugh. 
“ Come, Vicomte, let us try our fortune,” and lie walked liack into 


the play-room. -r i i 

That was the last night on which Lord Kew ever played a 
gambling game. He won constantly. The double zero seeiimd to 
obey him; so that the croupiers wondered at his fortune, h lorac 
backed it: saying with the superstition of a gainblcr, “I am sure 
something goes to arrive to this boy.” From timc^ to time M. de 
Florae went back to the dancing-room, leaving his mise under Kew s 
charge. He always found his heaps increased 3 indeed the worthy 
Vicomte wanted a turn of luck in his favour. On one occasion he 
returned with a grave fiicc, saying to Lord Eooster, ‘‘ She has the 
other one in hand. We are going to see.” Trente-six encme! 
et rouge gagne,” cried the croupier with liis nasal tone. M,onBuuu 
de Florae’s pockets overflowed with double napoleons, and he stopped 
his play, luckily, for Kew putting down his winnings, once, twice, 
thrice, lost them all 

When Lord Kgav had left the dancing-room, Madame dXvry 
saw Stenio following him wdtli fierce looks, and emailed back that 
bearded bard. “You were going to pursue M. de Kew,” she said ; 
“ I knew you wore. Sit down here, sir,” and she patted him down 
on her seat with her fan. 

“ Do you wish that I should call him back^ inadame I said the 
poet, with the deepest tragic accents.. 

“ I can bring Mm wlicn I want him, Victor," said the lady. 

“ Let us hope others will be equally fortunate,” tlie (lascon said, 
with one hand in his breast, the other stroking his mustatMio.^ ^ 

“ Fi, monsieur, qiie vous sentez Ic tabac 1 jc vous le dihcnds, 
entendez-vous, monsieur” 

“Pourtant, I have seen the day when Madame la Diuiiessi', 
did not disdain a cigar,” said Victor. “ If the odour incommodes, 
permit that I retire,” 

“Arid you also Avould quit me, Stenio^ Do you think I did 
not mark your eyes towards Miss Newc-omc'? your anger wlien 
she refused you to dance Ah! wo see all. A woman <loes 
not deceive herself, do you see'? You send me beautifid verses, 
Poet. You can write as well of a statue or a picture, of a rose 
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or a sunset, as of the heart of a woman. You were angry just 
now because I danced with M. de Kew. Do you think in a 
woman’s eyes jealousy is unpardonable 1 ” 

‘‘You know how to provoke it, madame,” continued the 


tragedian. 

“Monsieur,” replied the lady, with dignity, “am I to render 
you an account of all my actions, and ask your permission for 

a walk” 1 rN 

“ In fact, I am but the slave, madamc,” groaned the Gascon, 


“ I am not the master.” 

“You arc a very rebellious slave, monsieur,” continues the 
lady, with a pretty moue, and a glance of the large eyes artfully 
brightened by her rouge. “ Supposc—supposc I danced with M. 
de Kew, not for his sake—Heaven knows to dance with him is 
not a pleasure—but for yours. Suppose I do not want a foolish 
quarrel to proceed. Suppose I know that he is ni sot ni poltron, 
as you pretend. I overheai’d you, sir, talking with oiie of the 
basest of men, my good cousin, M. de Florae : but it is not 
of him I speak. Supiiose I know the Comte de Kew to be 
a man, (iold and insolent, ill-bred and grossier, as the men of 
Ills nation arc—but one who la(‘ks no courage—-one who is 


terrible when roused; might I have no occasion to fear, not lor 


him, but-” 

“But for me! Ah, Marie! Ah, madame I Believe you 
that a man of my blood will yield a foot to any Englishman'? 
Do you know tlie story of my race'? do you know that since my 
childhood I have vowed hatred to that nation'? Tencii, madame, 
tliis M. Jom^B who frequents your salon, it was but respect for 
you that has enabled me to keep my i)atien(ic with tliis stupid 
islander. This Captain Bhuskball, whom you distinguish, who 
certainly shoots well, who mounts well to horse, I have always 
tliought his manners were those of the marker of a billiard. But 
I respect him because he has made war with Don Carlos against 
the English. But this young M. de Kew, his ^ laugh crisps me 
the nerves ; his insolent air imikcs me hound ; in beholding him 
I said to myself, I hate you; think whether I love him better 
after having seen him as T did but now, madame! ” Also, but 
this Victor did not say, he thought Kew had laughed at him at 
the hi'ginning of Hie evening, when tlie blanche miss had refused 

to dance with him, , m 

“ Ah, Victor, it is not him, but yon that I would save, ’ said 
the Duchess. And the licople round alioiit, and the Duchess her¬ 
self afterwards said, yes, certainly, she had a good heart. She 
entreated Lord Kew; she implored M. Victor; she did every- 
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thing in liBr power to appease the (quarrel between him and the 
Frenchman. 

After the hall came the supper, which wiis_ laid at separate 
little tables, where parties of half-a-douen enjoyed themselves. 
Lord Kew was of the Duchess’s party, where our Gascon friend had 
not a seat. But being one of the managers of the entertainment, 
his Lordship wont about from table to table, seeing tliat the 
guests at each lacked nothing. He supposed, too, that the dis¬ 
pute with the Gascon had possibly come to an end; at any rate, 
disagreeable as the other’s speech had been, he had resolved to 
put up with it, not having the least inclination to drink the, 
Frenchman’s blood, or to part with his own on so alisurd a 
quarrel. Ho asked people, in his good-natured way, to drink wine 
with him; and catching M. Victor’s eye scowling at him from a 
distant table, ho sent a waiter with a charapagno bottle to his 
late opponent, and lifted his glirss as a friendly challenge. The 
waiter carried the message to M. Victor, who when ho heard it, 
turned up his glass, and folded his arms in a stately manner. 
“M. de Ciistilknraes dit qu’il refuse, milor,” said the waiter, rather 
scared. “ He charged me to bring that message to milor.” Florae 
ran across to the angry Gascon. It w!i» not while at Madame 
d’lvry’s table that Lord Kew sent his challenge and received his 
reply; his duties as steward had carried him away from that 
pretty early, 

Meaiiwliile tlic gliiiiinering dawn peered into the windowK of 
the refvesliinciit-rooin, and behold, tlie sun lirokc in and Kear(;d 
all the revellers. The ladies scurried away like so many .c:hosts 
at cock-crow, some of them not caring to lacc tliat dc.t(;c.tJv(i 
limiinary. Cigars had been liglited ere this; the men nanaimMl 
smoking them, with those sleepless German waiters still liringing 
fresh snpiiics of drink. Lord Kew gave the Ducliesse (rivry iris 
arm, and was leading her out; M. de Castilloimes stood scowling 
directly in their way, upon which, with raflier an abrupt turn 
of the shoulder, and a ‘‘ Pardon, monsieur,” Lord Kow pushed by 
and conducted the Duchess to her carriage, She did not in the 
least see what had happened between the two gentlemen in tlie 
passage; she ogled, and nodded, and kissed her hands (piite affec¬ 
tionately to Kew as the fly drove away. 

Florae, in tlio meanwhile, had seized Iris comiiatriot, who had 
drunk champagne copiously with others, tliough not with Kc.w, and 
.was in vain endcavduring to make him liear roasom The(hus(^on 
was furious; hejvowcd that Lord. Kew had struck Idm. '*I>y the 
tomb of my mother,” he bellowed, “I swear I will lm.v(5 las 
blood! ” Lord Booster was bawling out, ‘‘ D—— him, carry him 
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to bed, and slant liiiii up; ” •whicli remarks Victor did not under¬ 
stand, or two victims would doubtless have been sacrificed to bis 
mamma’s mausoleum. 

When Kcw came back (as he was only too sure to do), the 
little Gascon rushed forward with a glove in his hand, and having 
an audience of smokers round about him, made a furious speech 
about England, leopards, cowavdicc, insolent islanders, and Hapoleon 
at St. Heleaia; and demanded reason for Kew’s conduct during 
the night. As he spoke, he advanced towards Lord Kew, glove in 
hand, and lifted it as if he was actually going to strike. 

“ There is no need for further words,” said Lord Kew, taking 
lais cigar out of his mouth, “ If you don’t drop that glove, upon 
my word I will pitch you out of the window. Ha! . . . Pick 
the man up, somebody. You’ll bear witness, gentlemen, I couldn’t 
help myself. If he wants mo in the morning, he knows where 
to find me,” 

“ I declare that my Lord Kew has acted with great forbearance, 
and under the most brutal provocation—the most brutal provoca¬ 
tion, entendez-vous, M, Cabasse,” cried out M. de Florae, rushing 
forward to the Gascon, who had now risen; “ Monsieur’s conduct 
has been unworthy of a Frenchman and a galaiit homme.” 

- it, he has had it on his nob, though,” said Lord 

Viscount Rooster laconically. 

Ah, Roosterre! ceci n’est pas pour rire,” Florae cried sadly, 
as they both walked away with Lord Kew; ^^I wish that first 
blood was all that was to be shed in this quarrel.” 

Gaw! how he did go down! ” cried Rooster, convulsed with 
laughter. 

“ I am very sorry for it,” said Kew, (piite seriously ; “ I couldn’t 
help it. God forgive me.” And he liung down his head. He 
thought of the past, and its levities, a,ml launisliment coming after 
him 'pede daudo. It was with all his heart the contrite young 
man said God forgive me.” He woaald take what was to follow 
as the penalty of wliat had gone before. 

“‘Pallas te hoc vulncre, Pallas irnmolat,’ mon pauvre Kiou,” 
said his Frcndi friend. And Lord Rooster, whose claRsi(‘nl education 
had been much neglected, turned round and said, “Hullo, mate, 
what slap’s tliat 'I ” 

Viscount Rooster liad not been two hours in bed, when the 
Count de Punter (formerly of the Black Jiigers) waited upon him 
npoai the pa-rt of M. dc (lastillonnes and tlie Earl of Kcw, who had 
referred Jaim to tlie Viscount to arrange anatters for a meeting 
l)etween them. As the meeting must take place out of the Baden 
territory, and they ought to move before the police prevented them, 
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the Count proposed that they should at once make for France; 
where, as it^ was an affair of honour, they would assuredly he let 

hall had^ll gone out on a hunting party, and were not alaimed foi 
fom-S-twe^nty hours at least On the next day none of thm 
returned; and on the day the fun ly heard that Lord ^ 

had met with rather a dangerous accident; hut all tlio town 
he tod hcen shot by M. de Oastillonncs on one ot the islands on 
the Rhine, opposite Kehl, where he was now lying. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

ACROSS THE ALPS 

O UR discursive muse must now t<ake her place in the little 
britzska in which Clive Newcome and his companions are 
travelling, and cross the Alps in that veliicle, beholding 
the snows on Saint Gothard, and the beautiful region through which 
tlie Ticino rushes on its way to the Lombard lakes, and the great 
corn-covered plains of the Milaneseand that royal city, with the 
cathedral for its glittering crown, only less magnificent than the 
imperial dome of Romo. I have some long letters from Mr. Clive, 
written during this youthful tour, every step of which, from the 
departure at Baden to the gate of Milan, he describes as beautiful; 
and doubtless, the delightful scenes through which tJie young man 
went had their effect in soothing any private annoyances witli which 
his journey commenced. The aspect of nature, in that fortunate 
route which he took, is so noble and cheering, that our private 
affairs and troubles shrink a,way abashed before that serene splen¬ 
dour. 0 sweet peaceful scene of azure lake and snow-crowned 
mountain, so wonderfully lovely is your aspect, tliat it seems like 
heaven almost, and as if grief and care coidd not enter it! What 
young Clive’s ])rivate cares were I knew not a,s yet in those days; 
and he kept them out of his letters; it was only in the intimacy of 
future life that sonui of these pains were revealed to me. 

Some three months after taking leave of Miss Ethel, our young 
gentleman found himself at Rome, with his friend Ridley still for a 
companion. Ma,ny of us, young or middle-aged, have felt that 
delightful shock whic-h tlie first sight of the great city inspires, 
Thei*e is one other place oi‘ which the view strikes one with an 
emotion even greater tlian that with which we look at Rome, where 
Augustus was reigning when He saw the day whose birthplace is 
separated but by a hill or two from the awful gates of Jerusalem. 
Who that lias beheld lioth can forget that first aspect of either 1 
At the end of yea.rs the emotion occasioned by the sight still thrills 
in your memory, and it smites you as a,t the moment when you first 
viewed it, 

The business of tin' present novi'l, however, lies neitlier with 
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■priest nor pagan, but -with Mr. Clive Ne-wcoine, and Ms affairs and 
Ms companions at this period of his life. Nor, if the gracious reader 
expects to hear of cardinals in scarlet, and noble Roman pimMs and 
princesses, -will he find such in this history. The only noble Roman 
into -whose mansion our friend got admission was tiio Prince 1 oloma, 
whose footmen wear the liveries of the English Royal family, -vv’ho 
gives gentlemen and even painters cash upwi gooilletters oi credit; 
and, once or twice in a season, opens Ms rranstibenne palace and 
treats Ms customers to a ball. Our friend Chve used jocidariy to 
say he believed there were no Romans. There weio piioste in 
portentous hats; there were friars with shaven crowns; there were 
the sham peasantry, who dressed themselves out iii masiiiieiadc 
costumes, with bagpipe and goat-skin, with crossed leggings and 
Set p tticoats, who let themselves out to artists at so imuiy i>auls 
per sitting; but he never passed a Roman’s door except to Imy a 
Sar or to purchase a liaiidkerchief. Thither, ^ elsewhere, wc 
cany our insular habits with us. Wc have a little England at 
Paris, a little England at Munich, Dresden, everywhere. Our iiitiid 
is an Englishman, and did at Rome as the English do. 

There was the polite English society, the society that *0 

see the Colosseum lighted np with W™ fire, tliat the 

Vatican to behold the statues by torchlight, that huBtks i 
churches on public festivals in black veils and deputy-hciituiants 
uniforms, and stares, and talks, and uses opera-glasses wMlc the 
pontiffs of the Roman Gliurch are performing its ancient rites, mid 
the crowds of faithful ai'O kneeling round the altars;_ thc_ society 
which gives its balls and dinners, lias its scandal and J 

aristocrats, parvenus, toadies imported from Belgravia, has its c.lul, 
its hunt, audits Hyde Park on the Pincio: and f^J'"/ 
little English world, the hroad-hatted, luiig-heardcM, vclvot-jaikctcd, 
iovial colony of the artists, who have their own leasts, haunts, and 
amusements by the side of their aristocratic compatriots, with whom 
hut fow of them have the honour to mingle. -u-, 

J. J. and Olive engaged pleasant lofty apartments in the \ la 
Grcgoriaiia. Goiieratioiis of paiiitora had occupied tlieso cliainhers 
and gone their way. The wiiidow.s of tlioir piimtiiig-room I'mkcd 
into a quaint old garden, wlierc there were ancient statues of the 
Imperial time, a babbling fountain, and noble^ (.nuige-trees, with 
broad clustering leaves and golden halls of fruit, glorimm to ook 
upon. Their walks abroad were eiidlosaly pleasant and deli.glu.ful. 
Ill every street tlicre were scores of pictimiS of the grawdul char¬ 
acteristic Italian life, which our painters seem one and all to nycct, 
preferring to depict tlieir quack brigands, Goiitolmi, 1 illcrari, ami 
the like,''because Thompson painted them before Jones, ami Jones 
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before ThompsoD, and so on, backwards into time. There were the 
children at play, the women huddled round tlie steps of the open 
doorways, in the kindly Eoman winter; grim portentous old hags, 
such as Michael Angelo painted, draped in majestic raggery; mothers 
and swarming bambins; slouching comitrymeu, dark of beard and 
noble of countenance, i)oscd in superb attitudes, lazy, tattered, and 
majestic. There came the red troops, tlic black troops, the blue 
troops of the army,of priests; the snuffy regiments of Capuchins, 
grave and grotesque; the trim French abb4s; my lord the bishop, 
with his footmen (those wonderful footmen); my lord the cardinal, 
in his ramshackle coacli, and his two, nay, three footmen behind 
him, flunkeys that look as if they had been dressed by the costumier 
of a British pantomime; coach with prodigious emblazonments of 
hats and coats-of-arms, that seems as if it came out of the pantomime 
too, and was about to turn into something else. So it is, that what 
is grand to some persons’ eyes appears grotesque to others; and for 
certain sceptical persons, that step, which we have heard of, between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, is not visible. 

“I wish it were not so,” writes Clive, in one of the letters 
wherein he used to jiour his full heart out in tlioso days. see 
these people at their devotions, and envy them their rapture. A 
friend, who belongs to the old religion, took me, last week, into a 
church where the Virgin lately appeared in person to a Jewish 
gentleman, flashed down upon him from heaven in light and splendour 
celestial, and, of course, straightway converted him. My friend 
bade me look at the picture, and, kneeling down beside me, I know 
prayed with all his honest heart that the truth might shine down 
upon ine too; but I saw no glimpse of heaven at all, I saw but a 
pool pi<iture, an altar with blinking candles, a (kurch hung with 

tawdry strips of re(l and white (^alico^ Tlie good, kind W_- went 

a,way, humbly saying ‘ that such might have happened again if 
Heaven so willed it.’ I could not but feel a kindness and admira¬ 
tion for the good man. I know his works are made to square with 
his faith, that lie dines on a crust, lives as chastely as a hermit, 
and gives his all to the poor. 

“Our friend J., V('ry diilerent to myself in so many respects, 
so suix'rior in all, is immens(‘ly touched l)y these ceremonies. They 
seem to answer to some spiritual want of his nature, and he comes 
away sa(.is(i<Ml as from a feast, Avliere I have only found vacancy. 
Ofeours(‘. our first fiilgrimage was to St. Peter’s. What a walk! 
Under what nolile slnnlows does one pass ; how great and liberal the 
lionses ar(', with generous caBoments and (jourts, ami great grey 
liortals which giants might get tlirongli and keep their turbans on ! 
Wliy, tlie houses are twice as tall as Lamb Court itself; and 
8 £1 , 
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^T!' m ^Uvsfci sSpoSatSii S'nmble^^There arc 

Pagans. Did y temnles kicking <iown tkeir poor altars, 

came rushing n of their gods, and sending their vestals 

“Cf—- 

“mUm“ wL» P»l»t«.i. «.a 0>lbolio» b.vc l,±» ft* ftm 

“K lys!-r 7 r “H [ 

“Sr2™/2 S*7"?7 ”!l\Vp 

fm^sure VirgiU^lished off his £“. 

siri'co2rtote'r''mLy bas^eliciK imiral ornaments \vhieh 

1 have lost sight of St. Peter’s, haven’t J/! Yet it is 
bi<' enou'di How it makes your heart beat when ymi Inst see it. 
oL did as we came in at night from Civita Veec ua, and saw a 

great ghostly darkling dome rising solemnly «P ^ ifSd iJen 
and keeping us company ever so long as we (hove, as li it had bun 
an orb Idlen out of heaven with its light put out. As you look at 
it from the Piiicio, and the sun sets behind it, surely that aspoc.t ol 
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earth and sky is one of the grandest in the world. I don’t like to 
say that the facade of the church is ugly and obtrusive. As long 
as the dome overawes, that fa 9 ade is suppoidable. You advance 
towards it—through, oh, such a noble court! with fountains flash¬ 
ing up to meet the sunbeams ; and right and left of you two 
sweeping half-crescents of great columns; but you pass by the 
courtiers and up to the steps of the throne, and the dome seems to 
disappear behind it. It is as if the throne was upset, and the king 
had toppled over. 

‘‘There must be moments, in Eorae especially, when every man 
of friendly heart, who writes himself English and Protestant, must 
feel a pang at thinking that he and his countrymen are insulated 
from European Cbristendom. An ocean separates us. From one 
shore or the other one can see the neighbour cliffs on clear days : 
one must wish sometimes that there were no stormy gulf between 
us; and that from Canterbury to Borne a pilgrim could pass, and 
not drown beyond Dover. Of the beautiful parts of the great 
Mother Church I believe among us many people have no idea ; we 
think of lazy friars, of pining cloistered virgins, of ignorant peasants 
worshipping wood and stones, bought and sold indulgences, al)so~ 
lutions, and the like commonplaces of Protestant satire. Lo ! 
yonder inscription, which blazes round the dome of the temple, so 
great and glorious it looks like heaven almost, and as if the words 
were written in stars, it proclaims to all the world that this is 
Peter, and on this rock the Church shall be built, against which 
Hell shall not prevail. Under the bronze canopy his throne is lit 
witli lights that have been burning before it for ages. Bound this 
stupendous chamber arc ranged the grandees of liis court. Faith 
seems to be realised in their marble figures. Some of them wer(^ 
alive but yesterday ; otliers, to be as blessed as they, walk the world 
even now doubtless ; and the commissioners of heaven, here holding 
their (‘.ourt a hundred years hence, shall authoritatively annoini(:*e 
their beatification. The signs ol* their i)ower sliall not he wanting. 
They heal the sick, open the eyes of the blind, cause the lame to 
walk to-day as they did eighteen centuries ago. Are there not 
crowds ready to ])ear witness to tlieir wonders 1 Is not tliere a 
tribunal a.|)pointed to try their (daiins ; advocates to plead for and 
against; prelates and (hirgy and multitudes of faithful to back and 
believe them 1 Thus you sliall kiss the hand of a priest to-day, 
who has given his to a friar whose bomss are already beginning to 
work miracles, who has been tlie dis(*i{)le of anotlier whom tlie 
Church has just proidaimed a, salnl-, - hand in hand they liold by 
one anotlier till the line is lost up in heavim. Come, friend, let us 
acknowledge this, and go and kiss the toe of St. Peter, Alas! 
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there’s the Channel always hetween us ; and we no more helievc m 
the miracles of St. Thomas of Canterhury, than that the bones o 
Iris Grace John Bird, who sits in St. Thomas’s chair presently, wdl 
work wondrous cures in the yew 2000 ; that his statue will speak, 
or his portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence will wmk. _ 

“So you SCO, at those Kraud ceremonies which the Loinan 
Church Exhibits at Christmas,"! looked on as a Protestant. _ Holy 
Father on liis throne or in his palamiuiu, cardinals with f eii Uils 
and their train-bearers, mitred bishops mid abbots, ie,giments (if 
friars and clergy, relics exposed for adorn,timi, columns dmped, a_ ,nis 
illuminated, incense .smoking, orga,ns pealing, ami boxes of i 
soprani, Swiss guards withslaslied breeches and fiuiged h.dlicits, 
beWeen us and all this siilendour of old-world ceremony there s an 
ocean flowing: and yonder old statue of Peter might have been 
Jupiter again, surrounded by a procession of flamciis and 
and Augustiis as Pontifex Maximus, to inspect the sacinficcs,-- ami 
my feeltogs at the spectacle had been, doubtless, pretty much the 

“Shall I utter any more heresies? I am an uulieliever in 

Eaphael’s ‘Transfiguration’—the scream of that devil-poss(issed boy, 

ill the lower part of the figure of eight (a stfileii boy too), jars tlie 
whole music of the composition. On Mmliael 
the grotes(iue and terrible are not out of place. W1 at an awful 
achievement! Fancy the state of mind of the iinui who | 

— as alone, day after day, he devised and drew those J 
figures! Suppose, in tlio days of the Olympian dynasty, the sub¬ 
dued Titan rebels bad been set to ornmnent a palace ior Jove, tliey 
would liavo brought in some sncli tremeiidous work; or suppose 
that Michael descended to the Shades, and lirouglit np this picture 
out of the halls of Limbo. I like a thousand mid a tliousaiid tiimw 
better to think of Kaphacl’s loving apint. As lie looked at women 
and children, his beautiful fixee must have shoiic like suiisliimi; his 
kind hand must have caressed the sweet figures as ho lormed them. 
If I protest agiiinst the ‘Transfiguration,’ and refuse fii worsliip at 
that altar before wbicli so many generations liav(i knelt, there are 
hundreds of others which I salute thankfully. It is not so nmek m 
the set haxaiigues (to take another metaphor) as m the da,ily toiie.s 
and talk that his voic.e is so delicious. Sxyoet luictry and nuisic, 
and tender hymns drop from him : he lifts his pencil, and somefliiiig 
gracious falls from it on the paper. How nohle his mind must hav(i 
been! it seems but to receive, and bis eye only to rest on what 
is great, and generous, and lovely. You walk through crowdei 
galleries, where arc pictures ever so large and pretontiouB; and 
come upon a gi-cy paper, or a little fresco, bearing his mark--a.iid 
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over all the brawl and the tlirong you recognise his .sweet presence. 

‘ I would like to have been Giulio Romano,’ J. J. .says (who does 
not care for Giulio’s pictures), G')ecaiise then I would have been 
Raphael’s favourite pupil.’ We agreed that we would rather have 
seen him and William Shaks])eare, than all the men we ever read 
of. Fancy poisoning a fellow out of envy—-as Spagnoletto did! 
There a.re some men wlio.se admiration takes that bilious shape. 
There’s a fellow in our mess at the ‘ Lepre,’ a clever enough fellow 
too—and not a bad fellow to the poor. He was a Gandishitc. 
He is a genre and portrait painter by the name of Haggard. He 
hates J. J. because Lord Farehani, who is here, has given J. J. an 
order; and he hates me because I wear a clean shirt and ride a 
cock-horse. 

“I wish you could come to our mess at the ‘Lepre.’ It’s such 
a dinner! such a table-cloth ! such a waiter ! such a company ! 
Every man has a beard and a sombrero : and you would fancy 
we were a liand of brigands. We are regaled with woodcocks, 
snipes, wild swans, ducks, robins, and owls a.nd ouovola-t re Tratrt 
for dinner; and with three pauls’ wmrth of wines aaid victuals the 
hungriest has enough, even Clayi)olc the sculptor. Did you einr 
know him? He used to come to the ‘Haunt.’ He looks like the 
Saracen’s head with his beard now. There is a French table still 
more hiliry than ours, a German table, an American table. After 
dinner we go and have coffee and mciszo-caldo at the ‘ OatL^ Greco ’ 
over the way. Mezzo-caldo is not a bad drink: a little rum, a 
slice of fresh citron, lots of pounded sugar, and boiling water for 
tlio rest. Here in various parts of the cavern (it is a vaidted low 
place) the various nations liave their assigned quarters, and we 
drink oui' coffee and strong waters, and alnise Guido, or Rubens, or 
Bernini, selori les i/oiUs^ and l)low .such a cloud of smoke as would 
make Warrington’s lungs dilate with pleasure. We get very good 

cigar’s for a bajocco and a halL.that is, very good for us cheap 

tol)accoimlians ; and capital when you have got no others. M‘Oolloi) 
is here : he made a, great figure at a cardiiiars recei)tiouin the tartan 
of the JVLffJoliop. lie is splendid at the tomb of the Stuarts, and 
wanted to (deav(‘. Hagga.rd down to the ehim^ with his daymor(‘. 
for saying that Cluirh^s J^ldward was often drunk. 

“Bonn', of us have our l)reakfasts at the ‘ Gaff’b Gr(!co’ a,t da,wn. 
Tlu‘, birds are vm’y early l)i:rds here ; and you’ll .see the great 

st’-ulptors.tlui old Dons, you know, wlio look down on us young 

ffdlows at ihe.ir (‘.otle.c here when it is yet twilight. As I am 
a sw(dl, and ha,v(i a. sm’vant, J. J. un<l T breakfast at our lodgings. 
I wish you could see Ikyrrilrilc our attendant, and Ottavia our old 
woman ; you will see both of them on the canvas one day. When 
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lie hasri^t lolacked our boots and lias got our breakfast, Tenibile the 
valet-de-chambre becomes Terribile tlie model. He lias figured on 
a hundred canvases ere this, and almost ever since he was born. 
All his family were models. His mother having been a veiius, 
is now a Witch of Endor. His father is in the patriarchal line : 
he has himself done the cherubs, the shepherd-boys, and now is 
a grown man and ready as a warrior, a pifieraro, a Capuchin, or 


what you will. 

“ After tlie coffee and the ‘ Caifb Creco ’ we all go to the Life 
Academy. After the Life Academy, those ^ who liclong to tlie 
world dress and go out to tea-])arties just as it we were in London. 
Those who arc not in society have plenty ot liin of their own—and 
better fun than the tea-party fun too. Jack Screw])y has a^ night 
once a week, sardines and luini for supper, and a cask oi iViaisala 
in the corner. Your humble servant entertains oii J-hiusdays . 
which is Lady Fitch’s night too; and I flatter myseU some ot^ the 
London dandies who arc passing po winter here 
and humble Ihiuors wdiioh wc dispense to tea and Miss xitchs 


performance on the pianoforte. , 

“ What is that I read in Gali</>umi about Lord iv ■- and an 
affair of honour at Baden 1 Is it luy dea.r kind jolly Kow with 
whom sonic one has quarrelloil ? 1 know those who will be even luoie 
grieved than I am, should anytliing hajipen to the best of good 
fellows. A great friend of Lord Kew’s, Jade Belsize eommonly 
called, came with ns from Baden through SwitiZCrlaud, a.nd wc left 
him at Milan. I see hy the paper tliat his elder brother is dead, 
and so poor Jack will bo a great man some day. I wish the 
chance had happened sooner if it was to befall at all. So my 
amiable cousin, Barnes Newoome Newconie, Esipiire, has married 
my Lady Clara Pulloyn ; I wish her joy of her bridegx'oom. All I 
have heard of that family is from the newspajicr. If you meet 
them, tell me anything about them. Wo had a very pleasant 
time altogether at Baden. I suppose the accident to Kew will 
put off his marriage with Miss Neweomc. They liavc been engaged, 
you know, over so long.—And—do, do write to mo and tell mo 
something about Lomlmi. It’s best I should stay here and work 
this winter and the next. J. J. has done a famous pieture, and 
if I send a couple homo, you’ll give them a notice in the /'all 
Mail Gazette—won’t youl—for the sake of old times and yours 
affectionately, Clivk Nkwcomis.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

W irmCH M. DE'FLORAC IS PROMOTED 

H owever nuich Madamo la Duchcssc dTvry was^ disposed 
to admire and praise her own conduct in the afiair which 
ended so unfortunately for po(jr Lord Kew, between wliom 
and the Gascon her Grace vo^a^d tha,t she had done everything 
in her power to prevent a battle, the old Duke, her lord, was, it 
appeared, by no means delighted with his wife’s behaviour, nay, 
visited her with his very sternest displeasure. Miss O’Grady, the 
Duchess’s companion and her little girl’s instructress, at this time 
resigned her functions in the Ivry family; it is possible that in the 
recriminations conse(pxent u])on the governess’s dismissal, the Miss 
Irlandaise, in whom the family had i)ut so much (‘.onfidencc, divulged 
stories unfavourable to her patroness, and caused the indignation of 
the Duke her husband. Between Florae and the Dxichess there 
was also open war and rupture. He had been one ol Kew’s seconds 
in the latter’s aliair with the Vicomte’s countryman. He liad even 
cried out for fresh pistols and proposed to engage Castillonnes when 
his gallant principal fell; and though a second duel was luckily- 
averted as murderous and needless, M. de Florae never hesitated 
afterwards, and in all companies, to deiioimce with the utmost 
virulence tlie instigator and the champion of the odious original 
(pnirrel. He vowed tliat the Diudiess had shot le peUt Kum as 
effectually as if she had herself hred the pistol at his breast. 
Murderer, poisoner, Brinvilliers, a hundred more such epithets he 
used against his kinswoman, regretting that tlic good old times were 
that there was no Cjhaml)re Arden to to try her, and no rack 
and wheel to give her her due. 

Tlie biographeu* of the Newcomes has no need (although he 
posBess(‘-s tlu^ fulh'st information) to touch u])on the Duchess’s 
doings, further tha,n an they r(*hitc to that most respectalde English 
famiiy. When tlie Duke took his wile into the country, hlorac 
never hesitated to say that to live with her wa.s dangerous for the 
old man, and to cry out to his friends of the Boulevards or the 
Jockey Club, ‘^Ma parole d’honneur, cette femme le tuera 1” 

Do you know, 0 gentle and unsuspicious readers, or have you 
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ever reetoned as you made your calculation of society, how many 
most respectable husbands help to kill ^ives-how many 

respectable wives aid in sending their husbands to Hades. Ihc 
wife of a chimney-sweep or a journeyman butcher comes shuddering 
before a police magistrate—her head bound np—her body scarred 
and bleeding with wounds, which the drunken rulfaau her l^d ^as 
administered; a poor shopkeeper or mechanic is driven out of his 
home by the furious ill-temper of the shrill viragm his wi{c--takes 
to the public-house—to evil courses—to neglecting his business 
to the sin-bottle—to ddirimn tremens—io perdition, bow btreet, 
and policemen, and the newspaper reporters, have cogmuanM and 
a certain jurisdiction over these vulgar matrimonial crimes ; but in 
politer company how many murderous assaults arc there by husbaiid 
or wife—where the woman is not felled by the actual hst, thong i 
she staggers and sinks under blows quite as cruel and eftoctiial; 
where, with old wounds yet unhealed, which she strives to hide 
under a smiling face from the world, she has to bear up and to bo 
stricken down and to rise to her tect again, imdei’ iresh daily stiokcs 
of torture; where the husband, fond and laithlul, has to sillier 
slights, coldness, insult, desertion, his children sneered away irom 
their love for him, his friends driven from his door hy jealousy, hm 
happiness strangled, his whole life cmhittcreil, iioisoiied, destroyed! 
If you were acquainted with the history ot^ every family in yoiu 
street, don’t yon know that in two or three of the houses there such 
tragedies have been playing? Is not the young mistress of No. iO 
already pining at her hushaiid’s desertion I Iho kind master of 
No. 30 racking his fevered brains and toiling through sleepless inglits 
to pay for the jewels on his wife’s neck, and the carriage out of 
which she ogles Lothario in the Park? The fate under which man 
or woman falls, blow of brutal tyranny, heartless desertion, weight 
of domestic care too heavy to bear—arc not blows such as these 
constantly striking people down ? In this long parenthesis we are 

watidGriiig over so liir tiwiiy from M. Ic Due {uul MtuLwut lu 
Diichessc d’lvry, and from the vivaciouB Fliirac’s statement regard- 

ing his kinsman, that that woman will kill him. 

There is this at least to he said, that if the Due dlvry dnl ilie 
he was a very old gentleman, and had been a grea.t vivnir li>r at 
least threescore years of his life. As Prince de Montcont.oiu in 
his father’s time before the Revolution, during the Mmignd.ioii, even 
after the Restoration, M. Ic Dim had vdcu with an oxtraonlinary 
vitality. He had gone through good and bad _forfciuic: c.'ctrcmo 
poverty, display and splendour, affairs of love, afluirs of hououi, and 
of one' disease 'or anotlior a man must die at the end. After the 
Baden business-and he had dragged off his wife to Champaguo - 
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the Duke became greatly broken; lie brought his little daughter to 
a convent at Paris, putting the child under the special guardianship 
of Madame do Florae, with whom and with whose family in these 
latter days tlic old chief of tlie house effected a complete reconcilia¬ 
tion. The Duke wa.s now for ever coming to Madame de Florae; he 
poured all his wrongs and griefs into her ear with garrulous senile 
eagerness. That little Duchesse is a Mtidee, a monstre, a femme 
d’Eugiiiie Sue,’’ the Vicomte used to say; ‘‘the poor old Duke he cry 
—ma parole d’honneur, he cry, and I cry too when he comes to re¬ 
count to my x>oor mother, whose sainted heart is the asile of all griefs, 
a real Hotel Dieu, my word the most sacired, with beds for all the 
afflicted,, with sweet words, like Sisters of Charity, to minister ^to 
them:—I cry, mon bon Pendennis, when this vieillard tells his stories 
about his wife and tears his white hairs to the feet of my mother.” 

When the little Antoinette was separated by her father from 
her mother, the Duchesse dTvry, it might have been expected that 
that poetess would have dashed off a few more cris de Vdme, 
shrieking according to her wont, and baring and beating that 
shrivelled maternal bosom of hers, from wliich her child had been 
just torn. The child skipped and laughed to go away to the 
convent. It was only when she left Madame de Florae that she 
used to cry; and when urgmd by that good lady to exhibit a little 
decorous sentiment in writing to her mamma, Antoinette would ask, 
in her artless way, “Pourciuoi'? Mamma used never to speak to 
me except sometimes before the world, before ladies, that under¬ 
stands itself. When her gentleman came, she put me to the door; she 
gave me tapes^ oh otd, she gave me tapes I I cry no more; she has 
so much made to cry M. le Due, that it is rpiite enough of one in a 
family.” So Madame la Duchesse dTvry did not weep, even in 
print, for the loss of her pretty little Antoinette; besides, she was 
engaged, at that time, by other sentimental occupations. A young 
grazier of their neighbouring town, of an aspiring mind and remark¬ 
able |)octic talents, engrossed the l>uchesse’s idatonic affections at 
this juiud/ure. When lie had sold liis beasts at market, he would 
ride over and read Rousseau and Hclullcr with Madame la Duchesse, 
wlio fbnn(‘d him. His iiretty young wife was rendered miserable by 
all these readings, but what could tlie x>^or little ignorant country¬ 
woman know of Platonism Faugh 1 there is more than one woman 
we sec in society smiling aliout from house to house, pleasant and 
sentimental and fo 7 "m.os(i superne enough; but I fancy a fish’s tail 
is flapping under lier fine flounces, and a forked fin at the end of it! 

Finer flouiutcs, finer Ixmnets, more lovely wreaths, more beautiful 
hme, smarter carriages, bigger white bows, larger footmen, were not 
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seen during all the season of 18—, than appeared round about St. 
George’s, Hanorer Square, in the beautiful month of June succeechng 
that September when so many of our friends^ the Newcoines were 
assembled at Baden. Those flaunting carnages, powdered and 
favoured footmen, were in attendance upon members of the JNew- 
come family and their connections, who were celebrating what is 
called a marriage in high life in the temple mthiii. Shall we set 
down a catalogue of the Dukes, Maniiiiscs, Earls, who were present, 
cousins of the lovely bride'? Arc they not already in the Mm-mng 
Post and Court Jonrnal, as well as in the Neiocmne hentind and 
hid.memle.nt, and the Borlnm; Intdlujencer andUMnitclere 11 eeUy 
Gazette 1 There they arc, all printed at lull length sure enough: 
the name of the bride. Lady Clara Pulloyn, the love y and accom¬ 
plished daughter of the Earl and Countess ^ f ® 

Lautiful bridesmaids, the Ladies Henrietta, Belinda, Adelaide 
Pulleyn, Miss Newcomo, Miss Alice Newcome, Miss Maude New- 
come, Miss Anna Maria (Hohsoii) Newcome; and all the other 
persons engaged in the ceremony. It was i^rformed by the E],,ht 
Honourable and Eight Eeverend Viscount Gal owgkss Bishop of 
Ballyshamion, brotlicr-in-law to the bride, assisted by the Hoiioii 
able and Eeverend Hercules O’Gnwly, his Lordship s Cliaplaiii, and 
the Eeverend John Bidders, Eector of St. Mary’s, NevT.ome Then 
follow the names of all the nobility who wore present, and of the 
noble and distiiigiiislied personages who signed the hook ihen 
comes an account of the principal dresses,^ of felame 

Crinoline; of the bride’s coronal of hnlliant^ supplied by Messis. 
Morr and Stortimer; of the veil of priceless Chantilly lace, the gift 
of the Dowager Countess of Kew. Then there is a description of 
the wedding-breakfast at the house of the bride’s noble parents, and 
of the cake, decorated by Messrs. Gunter with the most delicious 
taste and the sweetest hymeneal allusions. 

No mention was made by the fashionable chronicler of a slight 
disturbance which occurred at St. George’s, and which, indeed, was 
out of the province of such a genteel purveyor of news. Bciore 
the marriage service began, a woman of yulgm- appearance and dis¬ 
orderly aspect, accompanied by two scared children, who took no 
part ill the disorder occasioned hy their mother’s proceeding, except 
by their tears and outcries to augment the disquiet, imulc her 
appearance in one of the pews of the church, was noted there by 
persons in the vestry, was requested to retire by a beadle, and 
was janally induced to quit the sacred precincts of the budding 
the very strongest persuasion of a couple of policemen; a ana 
laughed at one another, and nodded their heads kiiowmgdy as the 
poor wretch with her wliimpcriug boys was led away, lliey under- 
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stood very well wlio the personage was who had come to disturb 
the matrimonial ceremony; it did not commence until Mrs. Delacy 
(as this lady chose to be called) had quitted this temple of Hymen. 
She slunk througli the throng of emblazoned carriages, and the 
press of footmen arrayed as splendidly as Solomon in his glory. 
John jeered at Thomas, William turned his powdered head, and 
signalled Jcanies, who answered with a corresponding grin, as the 
woman, with sobs, and wild imprecations, and frantic appeals, made 
her way through the splendid crowd, escorted ])y her aides-de-camp 
in blue. I dare say her little history was discussed at many a 
dinner-table that day in the basement storey of several fashionable 
houses. I know that at cliil)s in St. James’s the facetious little 
anecdote was narrated. A young fellow came to Bays’s after the 
marriage breakfast and mentioned the circumstance with funny 
comments ; although the Morning Post^ in describing this afiair 
in high life, naturally omitted all mention of such low people as 
Mrs. Delacy and her children. 

Those people who know the noble families whose union had been 
celebrated by such a profusion of grandees, fine equipages, and foot¬ 
men, brass bands, brilliant toilettes, and wedding favours, aske<l 
how it was that Lord Kew did not assist at Barnes Newcome’s 
marriage; other persons in society inquired waggishly why Jack 
Belsize was not present to give Lady Clara away. 

As for Jack Belsize, his clubs had not been ornamented by his 
presence for a year past. It was said he had byoken the bank at 
Hombourg last autumn; had been heard of during the winter at 
Milan, Venice, and Vienna; and when, a few months after the 
marriage of Barnes Newcome and Lady Clara, Jack’s elder brother 
died, and he himself became the next in succession to the title and 
estates of Highgate, many folks said it was a pity little Barney’s 
marriage had taken place so soon. Lord Kew was not present, 
because Kew was still abroad; he had had a gambling duel with 
a Frenchman, and a narrow squeak for his life. He had turned 
Roman Catholic, some men said; others vowed that he had joined 
the Methodist i)crsuasion. At all events Kew had given up his 
wild courses, broken with the turf, and sold his stud off; lie was 
delicate yet, and his mother was taking care of him ; between whom 
and the old dowager of Kew, who Imd made up Barney’s marriage, 
as everybody knew, there was no love lost. 

Then who was the Prince de Montcontour, who, with liis 
princess, figured a,t this noble marriage There was a Montcontour, 
the Due d’lvry’s son, but he died at Paris before the Revolution 
of ’30: one or two of the oldsters at Bays’s, Major Pendennis, 
General Tufto, old Cackleby—the old fogeys in a word—remembered 
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i-lip Hiikp of Ivrv ■fflieii lie was here during the Emigration, and 
Ita ^ ™ Sm W.ce d. M,nteo«ta„, the title of the eldeet 
Ton of the family. Ivry was dead, having buried his son before 
ton Ld having left only a daughter by that young woman whom 
he^Unled, and who led him such a life. Who was this present 

^°*He°wM a'gentleman to whom the reader has already been pre¬ 
sented though, when we lately saw him at Baden, ho did not enjoy 
srmagnificeiit a title. Early in the year of Barnes Newcomes 
marriao-e there came to England, and to our modest apai tmcnt iii the 
Tempiragc^Htleuiaii bringing a letter of recommendation Irom our 
dear young Olive, who said that the bearer, the Vicointe de Florae, 
was a great friend of his, and of the Colonel’s, who had known his 
family from boyhood. A Mend of our Clive and our Colonel was 
sure of a welcome in Lamb Court; wc gave him the hand of hospi¬ 
tality, the best cigar in the box, the easy-cliair with only one broken 
leg, the dinner in chambers and at the club, the banquet at Gieeii- 
wich (whore, ma foi, the little whites Scutes elicited his pro ound 
satisfaction) ■ in a word, did our best to honour that bill which our 
y“ liS had drawn upon us. Wc considered the young one m 
the li'dit of a nephew of our own; we took a pride in him, and 
w'cre fond of him; and as for the Colonel, did wo not love and 
honour him—would wc not do our utmost in behalt ot any stranger 
who came recommended to us by Thomas Ncwconics 
So Florae was straightway admitted to our coinpamonship. o 
showed him the town, and some of the modest p easures tlioreot; 
wc introduced him to the “Haimt,” and astoinslind lam by the 
company which he met there. Between Brents Deseitei and 

Mark Wilder’s “ G^irryowen” Florae sang— 

“ Tions, voici ma pipe, voil^ mon bri—quet; 

Et qnaudla TuUpe fait lo noir tra—pt, 

Quo tu Bois la soule dans lo rogi—ment 
Avoc lo brulc-guGulo do ton chcr a’a ruant! 

to the delight of Tom Sarjeiit, who, though he only partially 
comprehended the words of the song, pronounced the smiger to 
be a rare gentleman. Ml of most excellent dificreiiccs. Wc took 
our Florae to the Derby; we presented him in Fiteroy bquaie, 
whither wc still occasionally went, for Clive’s and our dear Colonels 

The Vicomte pronounced himself strongly in favour of the 
blanche Miss, little Rosey Mackenzie, of whom we have lost sight 
for some few chapters. Mrs. Mack he considered, my laith, to be 
a woman superb. He used to kiss the tips oi his own hugers, m 
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token of liis admiration for tlie lovely widow; lie pronounced her 
again more pretty than her daughter, and paid her a thousand com¬ 
pliments which she received with exceeding good-humour. If the 
Vicomte gave us to understand presently that Eosey and her mother 
were botli in love with liim, hut that for all the world he would 
not meddle witli the hap)piiiess of his dear little Clive, nothing 
unfavourable to the character or constancy of the before-mentioned 
ladies must be inferred from M. de Florae’s speech; his firm con¬ 
viction being that no woman could pass many hours in his society 
without danger to her subsequent peace of mind. 

For some little time we had no reason to suspect that our 
French friend was not particularly well furnished with the current 
coin of the realm. Without making any show of wealth, he wn)uld, 
at first, cheerfully engage in our little parties; his lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, though dingy, were such as 
many noble foreign exiles have inhabited. It was not until he 
refused to join some pleasure trip which we of Lamb Court pro¬ 
posed, honestly confessing his poverty, that we were made aware of 
the Vicomte’s little temporary calamity; and, as we became more 
intimate with him, he a,(‘(iuainted us, with great openness, with tlm 
history of all his fortunes. He described energetically that splendid 
run of luck which had set in at Baden with Clive’s loan; his 
winnings, at tliat fortunate period, had carried him through the 
winter with considerable brilliaiuiy, but bouillotte and Mademoiselle 
Atala, of the Varidt^s (une ogresse, '/nfm cker I who devours thirty 
of our youug men every year in her cavern, in the E\xc de Bifida !), 
had declared against him, and the poor Vicomte’s pockets were 
almost empty when he came to London. 

He was amiably (ionmmnicative regarding himself, and told us 
his virtues and his Ihults (if indeed a passion for play and for women 
could be considered as faults in a gay young fellow of two or three 
and forty) with a like engaging frankness. lie would weep in 
describing his angel mother; lie would fly off again into tirades 
respeciting the wiCvedness, the wit, the extravagance, the charms of 
the young lady of the Varidtds. He would then (in conversation) 
introduce ns to Madame de Florae, Higg, of Manchesterre. His 
prattl(‘- was incessant, ami to my friend Mr. ’Warrington es])ccially, 
he was an ohjccvb t)f (mdless delight and aiuusement and wonder. He 
would roll and smoke (iountless paper c-igai's, talking unrestraiiKally 
when we were not hnsy, sihait when wo were engaged; he wmuld 
only rarely partake of onr nutals, <ind altogetluir refused all offers of 
pecuniary aid. He disapp(‘ar('.d at dinner-time into the myst(;rious 
purlieus of Leicester B(iuar(‘. and dark ordinaries ouly frequented by 
Frenchmen. As we walked with him in the Eegent Street precincts, 
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lie would exchange marks of recognition with many dusky personages, 
smoking bravos, and whiskered refugees of his nation. “ That gentle¬ 
man,” he would say, “ who has done me the honour to salute me, is 
a coiffeur of the most celebrated; he forms the Mices^ of our table- 
d’hote. ‘Bon jour, mon cher monsieur !’ We are friends, though 
not of the same opinion. Monsieur is a republican oi the most 
distinguished; conspirator of profession, and at this time engaged 
in constructing an infernal machine to the address of his Majesty 
Louis Philippe, King of the French. Who is my friend with the 
scarlet beard and the white paletot? My good Warrin.gton ! you 
do not move in the world: you make yourself a hermit,_ my 
dear ! Not know monsieur !—Monsieur is secretary to Mademoiselle 
Caracoline, the lovely rider at the circus of Astlcy; I shall he 
chai-med to introduce you to this amiable society some day at our 

tablo-d’hote.” , j. • i n 

Warrington vowed that the company of Florae s friends would 
he infinitely more amusing than the noblest society ever chronicled 
in the Morning Post; but we were neither sufficiently familiar 
with the French language to make conversation in that tongue 
as pleasant to us as talking in our own; and so weie content 
with Florae’s description of his compatriots, which the Vicomte 
delivered in that charming French-English of which ho was a 

rnastei'. . i . • 

However threadbare in liis garments, poor in purse, and eccentric 

in morals our fi-iend was, his maimers were always perfectly gentle¬ 
manlike, and he draped himself in his poverty with the grace of a 

Spanish grandee. It must be confessed that the grandee loved the 
estainiiiet where he could play billiards with the first comer • that 
he had a passion for the gambling-house; that he was a loose and 
disorderly nobleman, but, in whatever company he found himself, 
a certain kindness, simplicity, and politeness distingiiislied him 
always. He bowed to the damsel who sold him a penny cigar as 
graciously as to a duchess ; he crushed a manant s impertinence or 
familiarity as haughtily as his noble ancestors ever did at the Louvre, 
at Maiii, or Versailles. He declined to oMemi^rer to his landlady’s 
rec|U6st to pay his rent, hut he refused with a dignity which stiuck 
the woman with awe ; and King Alfred, over the celebrated muffin 
(on which Gandish and other painters have exercised their genius), 
could not have looked more noble than Florae in a robc-de-chambro, 
once gorgeous, hut shady now as became its owner s clouded foi tunes, 
toasting his bit of bacon at his lodgings, when the fare even of his 
table-d’hOte had grown too dear for him. 

As wc know from Gandish’s woi'k that better times woie in 
store for the wandering monarch, and that the officers came acquaint- 
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ing Mm that his people demanded his presence, a grands cris, when 
of^course King Alfred laid down the toasting-fork and resumed the 
sceptre; so, in the case of Florae, two hiimhle gentlemen, inhabitants 
of Lamb Court, and members of the Upper Temple, had the good 
luck to be the heralds, as it were, nay, indeed the occasion, of the 
rising fortunes of the Prince de Montcontour. Florae had informed 
us of the death of his cousin the Due dTvry, by whose demise the 
Vicomte’s father, the old Count de Florae, became the representative 
of the house of Ivry, and possessor, through his relative’s bequest, 
of an old chateau still more gloomy and spacious than the Count’s 
own house in the Faubourg St. Germain—a chfiteau of which the 
woods, domains, and a,ppurtenances had been lopped off by the 
Kevolution. “ Monsieur le Comte,” Florae says, “ has not wished 
to change his name at his age; he has shrugged his old shoulder, 
and said it was not the trouble to make to engrave a new card ; 
and for me,” the philosophical Vicomte added, “ of what good shall 
be a title of prince in the position where I find myself'^ ” It is 
wonderful for us who inhabit a country where rank is worshipped 
with so admirable a reverence, to think that there are many gentle¬ 
men in France who actually have authentic titles and do not choose 
to bear them. 

Mr. George Warrington was liugely amused with this notion of 
Florae’s ranks and dignities. The idea of the Prince purchasing 
penny cigars; of the Prince mildly expostulating with his landlady 
regarding the rent; of his punting for half-crowns at a neigh¬ 
bouring hell in Air Street, whither the poor gentleman desperately 
ran wLeu he had money in his pocket, tickled George’s sense of 
humour. It was Warrington who gravely saluted the Vicomte, 
and compared him to King Alfred, on tiiat afternoon when we 
happened to call upon him and found him engaged in cooking his 
modest dinner. 

We were bent upon an excursion to Greenwich, and on having 
our friend’s company on that voyage, and we induced the Vi(*.omte 
to forego his l)acon, and be our guest for once, George Warrington 
chose to indulge in a great deal of ironical pleasantry in the course 
of the afternoon’s excursion. As we went down the river, lie 
pointed out to Florae the very window in the Tower where the 
captive Duke of Orleans used to sit when he was an inhabitant of 
that fortress. At Greenwich, wiiich })a]acc Florae informed us wms 
built by Queen Elizabetli, George showed the very spot wdiere 
Ealeigh laid his cloak down to enalile her Ma-jesty to step over a 
puddle. In a word, he mystified M. de Florae': sucli w^as Mr. 
Warrington’s reprehensible s|)irit. 

It happenc(l that Mr. Barnes Newcome came to dine at Greem 
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wich on the same day when our little party took place. He had 
come down to meet Rooster and one or two other noble mends, 
whose names he took care to give us, cursing them, at the same 
time, for having thrown him over. Having missed his own com¬ 
pany, Mr. Barnes condescended to join ours, Warrington gravely 
thanking him for the great honour which he confeiTed upon us by 
volunteering to take a place at our table. Barnes ch'ank freely, 
and was good enough to resume his acquaintance with Monsieur de 
Florae, whom he perfectly well recollected at Bopden, but had 
thought jiroper to forget on the one or two occasions when they 
had "inet in public since the Vicomte’s arrival in this country. 
There are few men who can drop aiud resume an acquaintance with 
such admirable self-possession as Barnes Newcomc. ^\hcn, over 
our dessert, by which time all tongues wore unloosed and each man 
talked gaily, G-oorgo WaiTiiigtoii feelingly thanked Barnes, in a 
little mock speech, for his groat kindness in noticing us, presenting 
him at the same time to Florae as the ornament of the City, the 
greatest hanker of his age, the beloved kinsman of their friend 
Olive, who was always wi'itiiig about him j Barnes said, with one 
of his accustomed curaes, he did not know whether Mr. Warrington 
was “ chaffing ” him or not, and indeed could never make him out. 
Warrington replied that he never could make himself out: and if 
ever Mr. Barnes could, George would thank him for information on 

that subject. . 

Florae, like most Frenchmen, very sober ui his potations, lett 
us for a while over ours, which wore conductcd_ after the more 
liberal English manner, and retired to smoke his cigar on the 
terrace. Barnes then freely uttered his sentiments regarding him, 
which were not more favourable than those which the young gentle¬ 
man generally emitted respecting gentlemen whose haclos were 
turned. He Imd known a little of Florae the year before, at 
Baden: he had been mixed up with Kew in that confounded row 
in which Kew was hit; he was an adventurer, a pauper, a blackleg, 
a regular Greek; lie had heard Florae was of old family, that was 

true ; hut what of thatl Ho was only one of those d-French 

counts; everybody was a count in France, confound ’em! Tim 
s claret was beastly—not fit for a geiitloman to drink !—He swigged 
off a great bumper as ho was making the remark; for Barnes New- 
come abuses the men and things which he uses, and perhaps is 
better served than more grateful persons. 

“ Count! ” cries WiuTington ; “ what do you mean by fcilkiiig 
about beggarly counts^ Florae’s family is one of the noblest and 
most ancient in Euro])e. It is more ancient than your illustTious 
friend the barber-surgeon; it was illustrious before the house, ay. 
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or the pagoda of Kew was in existence.” And he went on to 
describe how Florae, by the demise of his kinsman, was now actually 
Prince de Montcontour, though he did not choose to assume that 
title. Very likely the noble Gascon drink in which George had 
been indulging imparted a certain warmth and eloquence to his 
descriptions of Florae’s good qualities, high birth, and considerable 
patrimony; Barnes looked quite amazed and scared at these an¬ 
nouncements, then laughed and declared once more that Warrington 
was cliaifing him. 

As sm'e as the Black Prince was Lord of Aquitaine—as sure 
as the English were masters of Bordeaux—and why did we ever 
lose the country'?” cries George, hlling himself a bumper,—“every 
word I have said about Florae is tine; ” and Florae coming in at 
this juncture, having just finished his cigar, George turned round 
and made him a fine speech in the French language, in which he 
lauded his constancy and good-humour under evil fortune, paid 
him two or three more cordial compliments, and finished by drinking 
another great bumper to his good health. 

Florae took a fittle wine, replied “ with efiusion ” to the toast 
which his excellent, his noble friend had just carried. Wc rapped 
our glasses at the end of the speech. The landlord himself seemed 
deeply touched by it as he stood by with a fresh bottle. “It is 
good wine—it is honest wine—it is capital wine,” says George, 
“ and honi soit qui mal y pense! What business have you, you 
little beggar, to abuse it'? my ancestor drank the wine and wore 
the motto round his leg long before a Newcome ever showed his 
pale face in Lombard Street.” George Warrington never bragged 
about his pedigree except under certain infiuences. I am inclined 
to think that on this occasion he really did find the claret very 
good. 

“You don’t mean to say,” says Barnes, addressing Florae in 
French, on which he piqued himself, “ que vous avez im tel manche 
k votre nom, et que vous ne I’usez pas'? ” 

Florae shrugged his shoulders; he at first did not understand 
that familiar figure of English speech, or what was meant by 
“having a handle to your name.” “Montcontour cannot dine 
better than Florae,” he said. “ Florae has two louis in his pocket, 
and Montcontour exactly forty francs. Florae’s proprietor will ask 
Montcontour to-morrow for five weeks’ rent; and as for Florae’s 
friends, my dear, they will burst out laughing to Montcontour’s 
nose ! ” “ How droll you English arc ! ” this acute French observer 

afterwards said, laughing, and recalling the incident, “Bid you 
not see how that little Barnes, as soon as lie knew my title of 
Prince, changed his manner and became all respect towards me 1 ” 

® 2 b 
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This, indeed, Monsieur de Florae’s two friends remarked with no 
little amusement. Barnes began quite well to remember their 
pleasant days at Baden, and talked of their acqumtance there ; 
Lrnes offered the Prince the vacant seat in his brougham, and 
was ready to set him down anywhere that he wished in town. 

“Ball!” says Florae; ‘‘we came by the steamer, and 1 preter 
the peniboat.” But the hospitable Barnes nevertheless called upon 
Florae the next day. And now, having partially explained how 
the Prince de Montcontour was present at Mr. Barnes Newcoines 
wedding, let us show how it was that Barnes’s first cousin, the 
Earl of Kew, did not attend that ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
RETURNS TO LORD KEW 

W E do not propose to describe at length or with precision 
the circumstances of the duel which ended so unfortu¬ 
nately for young Lord Kew. The meeting was inevitable: 
after the public acts and insult of the morning, the maddened 
Frenchman went to it convinced that his antagonist had wilfully 
outraged him, eager to show his bravery upon the body of an 
Englishman, and as proud as if he had been going into actual war.. 
That commandment, the sixth in our decalogue, which forbids the 
doing of murder, and the injunction which directly follows on the 
same table, have been repealed by a very great number of French¬ 
men for many years past; and to take the neighbour's wife, and 
his life subsequently, has not been an uncommon practice with the 
politest people in the world. Oastillonnes had no idea but that he 
was going to the field of honour; stood with an undaunted scowl 
before his enemy's pistol; and discharged his own and brought 
down his opponent with a grim satisfaction, and a cotnfortable con¬ 
viction afterwards that he had acted en galant honvnie. It was 
well for this milor that he fell at the first shot, my dear,” the 
exemplary young Frenchman remarked ; ‘‘a second might have been 
yet more fatal to him; ordinarily I am sure of my amp, and you 
conceive that in an affair so grave it was absolutely necessary that 
one or other should remain on the ground.” Nay, should M. de 
Kew recover from his wound, it was M. de Oastillonnes’ intention 
to propose a second encounter between liimself and that nobleman. 
It had been Lord Kew’s determination never to fire upon his op¬ 
ponent, a confession which he made not to his second, poor scared 
Lord Rooster, who bore the young Earl to Kehl, but to some of his 
nearest relatives, who happened fortunately to be not far from him 
wdien he received his wound, and who came with all the eagerness 
of love to watch by his bedside. 

We have said that Lord Kew’s motlier, Lady Walham, and her 
second sail were staying at Hombourg, when the Earl’s disaster 
occurred. Tliey had i)roposed to come to Baden to see Kew’s new 
bride, and to welcome her; but the presence of her motherdn-law 
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deterred Lady Walham, who gave up her heart’s , 

of spirit, knowing very well that a meetmg e 
Countess and herself could only produce the ““ 

humiliation which their coming together always ^ 

was Lord Kew who hade Booster send for his mother, and not tor 
Lady Kew: and as soon as she received those sad tidings, yon n y 
he sure the poor lady hastened to the hed where her woun 

^°^The fever had declared iteelf, and the young man had been 
delirious more than once. His wan face lighted "P ^ ^ ^ 

he saw his mother; ho put his little feverish hand out of the bed 
Per — “ I knew you would come, dear/’ he said, and ;^u vnow 
I never would have fired upon the poor Frenchman.” The fond 
mother allowed no sign of terror or giief to appear upon her face, so 
rSdiSt, H-tw and d.rli«; bnl. no donbt, .he pr.,cd 
by his side as such loving hearts know how to pray, for the forgm 
nLs of his trespass, who had forgiven those who sinned against hi^ 

“ I knew I should he hit, George,” said Kew to liis brother wten 
tViPv were alone • “I always expected some such end as this. My 
Sfll tot" w md reeklto; »d Heorgo, hove toj. 

ton aSt to o„r mother. Tor, rvill mote o hotter Lorrt Ke, 
than I have been George. God bless you ! George flimg li™self 
down with sobs’ by Ms brother’s bedside, and swore Frank had 
always been the best fellow, the best brother, the kindest hc^it, the 
warmest friend in the world. Love-prayer—repentance, thus met 
over the young man’s hed. Anxious and humble hearts, Ms own 
Z least anxious and the most humble, awaited the dread award 
of life or death; and the world, and its ambition and vanities, wer 
shut out from the darkened chamber where the awM issue was 

^^OiStotory has had little to do with characters rescmhling to 
ladv It is of the world, and things pertaining to it. ihmgs 
beyond it, as the writer imagines, scarcely holoiig to the ® 

province. Who is he that he should assume the divine s oftce, or 
turn his desk into a preacher’s pulpit'? y that career of 
of idleness, of crime we might call it (hut that the chronic c 
worldly matters had best he chary ot applying hard names to acts 
which'young men arc doing in the world every dap, the gentle 
widowed lady, mother of Lord Kew, could hut keep 
the course upon which her dear young prodigal Mul enteml and 
praying with that saintly love, those pure suppicpions, vnth which 
good mothers follow their children, for her boys 
return. Very likely her mind was narrow; very likely the pre- 
cSitions whidi she had used in the lad’s early days, the tutors and 
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directors slie had set about him, the religious studies and practices 
to which she would have subjected him, had served only to vex and 
weary the young pupil, and to drive his high spirit into revolt. It 
is hard to convince a woman perfectly pure in her life and intentions, 
ready to die if need were for her own faith, having absolute confi¬ 
dence in the instruction of her teachers, that she and they (with 
all their sermons) may be doing harm. When the young catechist 
yawns over his reverence’s discourse, who knows but it is the 
doctor’s vanity which is enraged, and not Heaven which is offended 1 
It may have been, in the differences which took place between her 
son and hei', the good Lady Walhain never could comprehend the 
lad’s side of the argument; or how his protestantism against her 
doctrines should exhibit itself on the turf, the gaming-table, or the 
stage of the opera-house; and thus, but for the misfortune under 
which poor Kew now lay bleeding, these two loving hearts might 
have remained through life asunder. But by the boy’s bedside; in 
the paroxysms of his fever; in the wild talk of his delirium; in 
the sweet patience and kindness with which he received his dear 
nurse’s attentions; the gratefulness with which he thanked the 
servants who waited on iiirn; the fortitude with which he suffered 
the surgeon’s dealings with his wounds : the widowed woman had an 
opportunity to admire with an exquisite thankfulness the generous 
goodness of her son; and, in those hours, those sacred hours passed 
in her own chamber, of prayers, fears, hopes, recollections, and 
passionate maternal love, wrestling with fate for her darling’s life, 
no doubt the humbled creature came to acknowledge that her own 
course regarding him had been wrong; and, even more for herself 
than for him, implored forgiveness. 

For some time Geoi'ge Barnes had to send but doubtful and 
melancholy bulletins to Lady Kew and the ISTewcome family at 
Baden, who were all greatly moved and affected by the accident 
which had befallen poor Kew. Lady Kew broke out in wrath and » 
indignation. We may be sure the Buchesse d’lvry offered to con¬ 
dole with her upon Kew’s mishap the day after the news anived at 
Baden; and, indeed, came to visit her. The old lady had just 
received other disquieting intelligence. She was just going out, 
but she bade her servant to inform the Bucliesse that she was never 
more at home to the Bucliesse d’lvry. The message was not 
delivered properly, or the person for whom it was intended did not 
choose to uiulcrstand it, for presently, as tlic Countess was hobbling 
across the walk on her way to her daughter’s residence, she met 
the Buchesse d’lvry, who saluted her with a demure curtsey and a 
commonplace expression of condolence. The Queen of Scots was 
surrounded by the chief part of her court, saving, of course, MM. 
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SSkbaE ^rCr, CrJ»»..& »»d Sd.k.se.brf, »«»ea 

th. old Co.ml» gl.-v.ed o.t up.. 

T\r 1 rVTvrv “I pray you, madame,” she said in French, 

me wui. It I a* t»”. 

n^Wns ta my pay, I would have you killed; do you hoar mel 
f 1 dl™;,! on her way. The household to which she went 
was in torrihlo agitation; the kind Lady Ann frightened heyond 
mmSe poor Ethel full of dread, and foehng guilty almost as if she ■ 
lirdheei the cause, as indeed she was the occasion of Kew sms- 
fortune And the family had further cause of alaim from the 
Sock which the news had given to Sir Brian. It has been said 
that he had had illnesses of late which caused his 

ph^lcians dreading a paralytic attack; and Madame d’lvry’s party 
S mmte“on tlm walk, the men smoking their_ cigars, the 
tin Whing their scandal, now beheld Doctor « 

from Lady Ann’s apartments, and weaniig such a face of anxiety 
that the lichesse asked, with some emotion. Had there been a 

no fresh hulletiii fromKchl; hut two 

hours since Sir Brian Ncwcoine had had a paralytic seizure. 

“ Is he very bad V’ 

‘‘ No ” says Dr. Finch, “ he is not very bad. , 

“Ho’w inconsolable M. Barnes will '^c!” said the 
shnmtnng her haggard shoulders. Whereas the tact was that Mi. 
BarnM retained perfect presence of mind under hoth^ of t le mis 
Ltunes which had befallen his family. Two days alterwai-ds the 
Diiohesse’s Imshaiid arrived himself, when we "’T. f ^ 

exemplary woman was too much engaged with her own affairs to 
be able to he interested about the doings of other people, 
the Duke’s arrival the court of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
up. Her Majesty was conducted to Lochlcveii, 
soon dismissed her very last lacly-in-waitiiig, the 
secretary, wlmse performance had produced such a fine effect 

poor Sir Man Hcwcome’s seizure occurred at an earlier 
period of the autumn, his illness no doubt would have ^CP* 
for some mouths confined at Baden ; hut as he w^ P««y^ 
the last of Dr. Von Finck’s hath patients, and that eminent 
physician longed to he off to the Eesideiiz, ho was pronounced in 
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a fit condition for easy travelling in rather a brief period after his 
attack, and it was determined to transport him to Mannheim, and 
thence by water to London and Newcome. 

During all this period of their father’s misfortune no sister of 
charity could have been more tender, active, cheerful, and watchful 
than Miss Ethel, She had to wear a kind face and exhibit no 
anxiety when occasionally the feeble invalid made inquiries regard¬ 
ing poor Kew at Baden; to catch the phrases as they came from 
him.; to acquiesce, or not to deny, when Sir Brian talked of the 
marriages—both marriages—taking place at Christmas. Sir Brian 
was especially eager for his daughter’s, and repeatedly, with his 
•broken words, and smiles, and caresses, which were now quite 
senile, declared that his Ethel would make the prettiest countess 
in England. There came a letter or two from Clive, no doubt, 
to the young nurse in her sick-room. Manly and generous, full of 
tenderness and affection, as those letters surely were, they could 
give but little pleasure to the young lady—indeed, only add to her 
doubts and pain. 

She had told none of her friends as yet of those last words of 
Kew’s, which she interpreted as a farewell on the young nobleman’s 
part. Had she told them they very likely would not have under¬ 
stood Kew’s meaning as she did, and persisted in thinking that the 
two were reconciled. At any rate, whilst he and her father were 
still lying stricken by the blows which had prostrated them both, 
all questions of love and marriage had been put aside. Did she 
love him 1 She felt such a kind pity for his misfortune, such an 
admiration for his generous gallantry, such a remorse for her own 
wayward conduct and cruel behaviour towards this most honest, 
and kindly, and affectionate gentleman, that the sum of regard 
which she could bestow upon him might surely be said to amount 
to love. For such a union as that contemplated between them, 
pei’haps for any marriage, no greater degree of attachment was 
necessary than the common cement. Warm friendship and thorough 
esteem and confidence (I do not say that our young lady calculated 
in this matter-of-fact way) are safe properties invested in the prudent 
marriage stock, multiplying and bearing an increasing value with 
every year. Many a young couple of sj)endthrifts get through their 
capital of passion in the first twelve months, and have no love left 
for the daily demands of after life. Oh me! for the day when the 
bank account is closed, and the cupboard is empty, and the firm of 
Damon and Phyllis insolvent! 

Miss Kewcome, we say, without doubt, did not make her cal¬ 
culations in this debtor and creditor fashion; it was only the 
gentlemen of that family who went to Lombard Street. But 
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suppose she thought that, regard, and esteem, and affection being 
sufficient, she could joyfully and with almost all her heait bring 
sS a portion to Lord Kew; that her harshness towards him as 
contrasted with his own generosity, and above all inth Present 
pain infinitely touched her; and suppose she fancied that there 
was’another person in the world to whom, did fates pemit, she 
could offer not esteem, affection, pity only, but something ten 
thousand times more precious? Wc are not in the young ladys 
secrets, but if she has some as she sits by her fathers chair and 
bed who day or night will have no other attendant; and, as she 
busies herself to interpret his wants, silently moves on his errands 
administers his potions, and watches his sleep, thinks of Olive absent 
and unliappy, of Kew wounded and in danger, she must have sub¬ 
ject enough of thought and pain. Little wonder that her cheeks 
are pale and her eyes look red; she has her cares to endure now 
in the world, and her burden to bear in it, and somehow she feels 
she is alone, since that day when poor Olive’s carriage drove away 
In a mood of more than ordinary depression and weakness L^ly 
Kew must have found her granddaughter upon one of the lew 
occasions after the double mishap when Ethol_ and her elder were 
together. Sir Brian’s iUness, as it may be imagnne(l,_ aflected a 
lady very slightly who was of an age when those calamities occasion 
but small disquiet, and who having survived her own father, her 
husband, her son, and witnessed their lordships respective demises 
with perfect composure, could not reasonably be called upon 
any particular dismay at the probable departure from this life of 
a Lombard Street banker, who happened to be her daughters 
husband. In fact, not Barnes Newsome himself could await that 
event more philosophically. So, finding Ethel in this melancholy 
mood. Lady Kew thought a drive in the fresh air woidd be oi 
service to her, and. Sir Brian happening to be asleep, carried the 
young girl away in her barouche. 

They talked about Lord Kew, of whom the ^ accounts were 
encouraging, and who is mending in spite of his silly mother and 
her medicines, “ and as soon as he is able to move we must go and 
fetch him, my dear,” Lady Kew graciously said, “ before t mt foolish 
woman has made a Methodist of him. He is always led by the 
woman who is nearest him, and I know one who will make or him 
just the best little husband in England.” Before they had come 
to this deUcate point the lady and her grandchild had talked Kew s 
character over, the girl, you may be sure, having spoken leelmgly 
and eloquently about his kindness and courage, and many admirable 
qualities. She kindled when she heard the report of his beliaviour 
at the commencement of the fracas with M. de Oastillonnes, his 
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great forbearance and good-nature, and bis resolution and magna¬ 
nimity when the moment of collision came. 

But when Lady Kew arrived at that period of her discourse in 
which she stated that Kew would make the best little husband in 
England, poor Ethel’s eyes filled with tears; we must remember 
that lier high spirit was worn down by watching and much varied 
anxiety, and then slie confessed that there had been no reconcilia¬ 
tion, as all the fixmily fimcied, between Frank and herself—-on the 
contrary, a parting, which she understood to be final; and she 
owned that her conduct towards her cousin had been most captious 
and cruel, and that she could not expect they should ever again come 
together. Lady Kew, who hated sick-beds and surgeons, except 
for herself, who hated her daughter-in-law above all, was greatly 
annoyed at the news which Ethel gave her; made light of it, how¬ 
ever, and was quite confident that a very few words from her would 
place matters on their old footing, and determined on forthwith 
setting out for Kehl. She would have carried Ethel with her, but 
that the poor Baronet with cries and moans insisted on retaining 
his nurse, and Ethel’s gTOiidmother was left to undertake this 
mission by herself, the girl remaining behind acquiescent, not un¬ 
willing, owning openly a great regard and esteem for Kew, and the 
wrong which she had done him, feeling secretly a sentiment which 
she had best smother. She had received a letter from that other 
person, and, answered it with her mother’s cognisance, but about 
this little affair, neither Lady Ann nor her daughter happened to 
say a word to the manager of the whole family. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IN imiCH LADY KEW LEAVES HIS LORDSHIP QUITE 
CONVALESCENT 


T MMBDIATELY after Lord Kew’s wound, and as it was neces- 
I sary to apprise the Newcome family of the accident which had 
1 otcLred, the good-natured young Kew had himself written a 
brief note to acquaint his relatives with his mishap, and had even 
taken the precaution to antedate a couple of billets to be despatched 
on future days: kindly forgeries, which told the Newcome family 
i SToSi* .t K.„“ttot Lord ,K» p,yres„.g 
favourably, and that his hurt was trifling. Hie fever had set 
in and tL young patient was lying in great danger, as most of 
the laggards at Baden knew, when his frien(fe there were set 
ease by this fallacious bulletin. On the third day after the acci¬ 
dent Lady Walham arrived with her younger son, to find Lm 1 
S’ in the fever which ensued after the woimd. As the terriWe 
anxiety during the illness hail been Lady Walha-m s, so wm hers 
the deli^'ht of the recovery. The commander-in-chief of the family, 
the old lady at Baden, showed her sympathy by 
•iTid rcneatedly issuing orders to have news of Kew. bick-bcds 
sfrerimr aly invmiably. When illness befell a member of 
her family, she hastily retreated from before 
her agitation of mind, however, by excessive lU-humoui to aU tne 

a ball had been foimd 
fever was over, the wound was progressing 
advancin<^ towards convalescence, and tlie mother, with hci c 
once more under her wing, happier than she had been foi^ seven 
years past, during which her young prodigal had been running the 
thouo-htless career of which he himself was weary, and which had 
occasioned the fond lady such anguish, 

nlex many a thinking man, and when formed and utteied give 
many a fond and faithful woman pain so exquisite, had most 

SrtLwy nev„ »o»ed K.Wb .mpd. BJ. “'VTSrte S 

s,i* « lu. molter had left them «d ho ““.“ to her a. 
she would have him, as a little child, owning his faults with a 
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hearty humble repentance, and with a thousancrsimple confessions 
lamenting the errors of his past days. We have seen him tired 
and ashamed of the pleasures which he was pursuing, of the com¬ 
panions who surrounded him, of the brawls and dissipation which 
amused him no more; in those hours of danger and doubt, when 
he had lain, with death perhaps before him, making up his account 
of the vain life which probably he would be called upon to sur¬ 
render, no wonder this simple, kindly, modest, and courageous soul 
thought seriously of the past and of the future; and prayed, and 
resolved, if a future were awarded to him, it should make amends 
for the days gone by; and surely, as the mother and son read 
together the beloved assurance of the divine forgiveness, and of 
that joy which angels feel in heaven for a sinner repentant, we 
may hincy in the happy mother’s breast a feeling somewhat akin 
to that angelic felicity, a gratitude and joy of all others the loftiest, 
the purest, the keenest. Lady Walham might shrink with terror 
at the Frenchman’s name, but her son could forgive him, with 
all his heart, and kiss his mother’s hand, and thank him as the 
best friend of his life. 

During all the days of his illness, Kew had never once men¬ 
tioned Ethel’s name, and once or twice as his recovery progressed, 
when with doubt and tremor his mother alluded to it, he turnetl 
from the subject as one tliat was disagreeable and painful. Had 
she thought seriously on certain things'? Lady Walham asked. 
Kew thought not; “but those who are bred up as you would 
have them, mother, arc often none the better,” the humble young 
fellow said. “ T believe she is a very goo(l girl. She is very 
clever, she is excc^cdingly handsome, she is very good to her parents 

and her brothers and sisters; but-” he did not finish the 

sentence. Perhaiis he thought, as he told Ethel afterwards, that 
she would have agreed with Lady Walham even worse than with 
her imperious old grandmother. 

Lady Walham then tell to deplore Sir Brian’s condition, 
accounts of whose sei;^nre, of course, had bceu despatched to the 
Kehl paity, and to lament that a worldly man as he was should 
have such an affliction, so near tho^ grave, and so little prepared for 
it. Hero honest Kew, however, held out. “Every man for him¬ 
self, mother,” says he. “Sir Brian was bred up very strictly, 
perhaps too strictly as a young man. Don’t you know that thgt 
good Oolonel, his elder brother, who seems to me about the most 
honest and good old gentleman I evc^r met in my life, was driven 
into rebellion and all sorts of wild courses by okl Mrs. Newcome’s 
tyranny over him'? As for Sir Brian, he goes to church every 
Sunday: has prayers in the family every day: I’m sure has led 
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often have thought, m , l^ecaxise I remeinher how my 

yours could not he they used to come 

tutor, and “"l |“Xm-y ubSi ’ to make themselves so unhappy 
down to us at Kewb y, withdrew her unhappiness , 
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with which the good lady travelled coul 

his brothers healtl. i +Via li+tlp familv were living m 
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Walham in many a previous battle. j 

It wa. what they call the whccle.l 

weather was luckdy W fine; I^®^/°"iP^gg“he\road turbid 

<“5LfTli?^ha^S*appoare^ about this time, which 
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Ee/'gate; Lady Walham started up; ran through the gaidcu 
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door, closing it heliind her; and divined justly who had amved. 
The landlord was bowing; the com-icr pushing about; waiters in 
attendance; one of them, coining up to palc-fhced Lady 'Walhain, 
said, “Her Excellency the Frau Griifinn von Kew is oven now 
absteiging.” 

“Will you be good enough to walk into our salon, Lady Kewl” 
said the daughter-in-law, stepping forward and opening the door of 
that apartment. The Countess, leaning on her staff, entered that 
darkened clnimbor. She ran up towards an easy-chair, where she 
supposed Lord Kew was. “ My dear Frank ! ” cries the old lady • 
“ my dear boy, wbat a, ])retty fright you have given us all! They 

don’t keep you in this horrid noisy room lacing the- Ho_ 

what is this?” c.rica the Countes.s, closing her sentence abruptly. 

“It is not Frank. It is only a bolster. Lady Kew: and I 
don’t keep him in a noisy room towards the street,” said Lady 
WallianL 

“Ho! how do you do? This is the way to him, I suppose;” 
and slio went to another door--it was a cupboard full of the relics 
of Prank’s illness, from which Lady Walham’s motlier-in-law shrank 
back agliast. “Will you please to sec that I have a comfortable 
room, Maria; and one for my maid, next mo ? I will thank you 
to see yoursdl, ’ tlic Kmpn^ss of Kew said, pointing with her stick, 
liefore which many a time the younger lady had trembled. 

This time I^ady Wallnuu only rang tlie bell. “I don’t speak 
German ; and ha.ve never Ik^ou on any floor of the bouse Imt this. 
Your servant had better see to your room. Lady Kew. That next 
is mine ; and 1 kccip tlu! (hmr, wliicb you arc trying, locked on the 
other 

“And T HuppoHC Fra,Ilk m loidce.il np there !” cried the old lady, 
“ with a. ha,win of .ij^ruel a,nd a. hook of Wa,tt8’B liyrnns.” A servant 
enliered a,t this inonunit, a.iiswerin.i>: Lady Walhain’s summons. 
“ kcuicock, l,ho (^ouidcsH of Kew says that slie proposes to stay here 
this (naniin-c. to ask the landlord to show her Ladyship 

rooms,” said Lady Walliam ; and hy this time she had thought of 
a r(‘ply to Lady Kew’s last kind spcaich. 

“ If my son were kxdvtul up in my room, madam, Iris mother 
is suniy ila^ hi'st, nurses for liim. Why did you not eome to him 
thr(X‘. wocks sooner, wlum tlu‘r(^ was iiohody witli liim/l” 

Lady Khnv said uotliing, hut glared and showed lier teeth— 
thos(^ p(‘aiiB s(d; in gokl. 

“And my company may not amuse Lord Kew—-” 

“ tr ~ e ! ” grinned th(^ (ddor savagely. 

“ But at least it is ladder tha,u some to which you Introduced 
my 8t,>n,” <‘ontiuued Lady Kew's daughterdn-law, gathering force 
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and wrath as she spoke. “Yom 

me, hut you can hardly think so dl of mo as of 

I should suppose, to whom you sent my hoy, to foim him, you 

said; about whom, when I remonstrated—for 

the world I hear of it sometimes—you were pleased to tell me tliat 

I was a prude and a fool. It is you I thank for 

child from me—yes, you—^for so many years of my life j ' 

hrino-inf me to him when he was Weeding and almost a corpse, hut 

that^God preserved him to the widow’s prayers;—and you, you 

were hy, and never came near him.” 

«I_I did not come to see you—or—or—for this land of scene. 
Lady Walham,” muttered the other. Lady Kew was ac®ustomed 
to triumph, by attacking in masses, like ]Napoleoii. Those wlio 

faced her loiite ^ daughter 

went on ’ “ You loved me no better than you loved your son, 

whose life, as long as you meddled with it, yoii made wretched. 
You came here for my boy. Haven’t you done him evil enoug . 
And now God has mercifully preserved him, you want to lead 
him hack again into ruin and crime. It shall not he so, md.ed 
woman ! bad mother! cruel, heartless parent. Geoige . ( - 

her younger son entered the room, and she ran towards him with 
fluttering robes and seized his hands.) “ Here is your grandmothci-; 
here is the Oonntoss of Kew, come from Baden at li^t; and she 
wants-shc wants to take Frank from us, my dear, and to-give- 
him—hack to the—Frenchwoman again. No, no. 0 my God. 

Never ! never! ” And she flung herself into George Banics s arms, 
fainting with an hysteric hurst of tears. 

You had best get a strait-waistcoat for your mother, George 
Barnes,’^ Lady Kew said, scorn and hatred in her face. ^ (li slie 
had been lago’s daughter, with a strong likeness to her sire, LokI 
Stevne’s sister could not have looked more diabolical.) 
you had advice for herl Has nursing poor Kew turned her head ! 
I came to see him. Why have I been left alone lor half-amhour 
with this madwoman? You ought not to trust her to give I rank 


medicine. It is positively—^—” .,. i 

“Excuse me,” said George, with a bow; “I dont think the 
complaint has as yet exhibited itself in my mother’s brancli ot the 
family.” (“She always hated me,” thought George; ^ 
had by chance left me a legacy, there it goes.”) “ You would like, 
ma’am, to see the rooms upstairs ^ Here is the landlord to eondinit 
your Ladyship. Frank will be quite ready to receive you when 
you come down. I am sure I need not beg of your kindness that 
nothing may be said to agitate him. It is barely three weeks 
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since M. de Oastillonnes’ ball was extracted; and the doctors wish, 
he should be kept as quiet as possible.” 

Be sure that the landlord, the courier, and the persons engaged 
in shomng the Countess of Kew the apartments above spent an 
^•ecable time with her Excellency the Frau Griifinn von Kew. 
fahe must have had better luck in her encounter with them than in 
her previous passages with her grandson and his mother : for when 
^e lulled from her apartment in a new dress and fresh cap. Lady 
Jiews tace wore an expression of perfect serenity. Her attendant 
may shook her fist behind her, and her man’s eyes and face 
looked Blitz and Domierwetter j but their mistress’s features wore 
that pleased look winch they assumed when she had been satis- 
foctonly punishing somebody. Lord Kew had by this time got 
back from the garden to his own room, where he awaited grand- 
m^iimnia. If the mother and her two sons had in the intei-val 

T f history of Bumble the 

Beadle, I fear they could not have found it very comical. 

‘Bless me, my dear child ! How well you look ! Many a girl 
would give the world to have such a complexion. There is nothing 

TW ! Ah no ! Maria, you deserve to be the 

Mother biiperior at a House of Sisters of Charity, you do. The 
landlord has given me a delightful apartment, thank you He 
IS an ext<)rt.oiiate wretch; but I have no doubt I shall b^ very 
comfortable. Ihc Dodsburys stopped here I see by the tiuvellers’ 
book quite right, instead of sleeping at that odious buggy Stras¬ 
bourg. Wo have had a sad sad time, my dears, at Baden. ' Be¬ 
tween anxiety about poor Sir Brian, and about you, you naughty 
boy, I am sure I wonder how I have got through it all. Dr Pinck 
would not let me come away to-day; but I would come.” 

I am sure it was uncommonly kind, ma’am,” says poor Kew, 

With a rueful face. ’ 

“That hoiTiblo woman agaimst whom I always warned you— 
but young men will not take the advice of old grandmamnias- 
has gone away these ten days. Monsieur le Dno fetched her • and 
It ho locked her up at Moutcontour, and kept her on bread and 
water lor tl.e rest of her life, I am sure ho would servo her rlMit 
When a woman once forgets religions princii.les, Kew, she is sure 
to go wrong. Jh(! (niivemation Boom is shut up. The Dorkings 
go on luesilay Clara is inally a dear little artless creature; one 
that you will hke Maria—and iw for Ethel, I really think she is 

s ,.,ht, night alter night she has .sat up with him. I know where 
Jie would hke to he the dear child. 7\nd if Frank falls ill again, 
M.uia, ho wont need a mother or useless oW grandmother to nurse 
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him I have got some pretty messages to deliver from her; hut 
they are for your private' ears, my Lord; not even mammas and 

‘"XZ! PW s..,, . ” crirf the 

(and again Lord Steyne’s sister looked uncomrnonly like that 
lamented marquis). “My cousin is a nohle young creature, he 
went on. “ She has admirable good qualities, which I appreciate 
with all my heart; and her beauty, you know how I admire it 1 
have thought of her a great deal as I was lying on the bed yondci 
(the family look was not so visible in Lady Kew s lace), 

_I -vyrote to her this very morning; she will have the letter y 

this time, probably.” ^ 

“ Bien Erank ! ” Lady Kew smiled (in her supernatural way) 
almost as much as her portrait, by Harlowc, as you may see it at 
Kewbury to this very day. She is represented seated before an 
easel, painting a miniature of her son. Lord Walhaiii. 

“ I wrote to her on the subject of the last conversation we had 
toc^ether,” Frank resumed, in rather a timid voice, “the day before 
my accident. Perhaps she did not tell you, ma’am, of what passed 
between us. We had had a quarrel; one of many. Some cowardly 
hand, which we both of us can guess at had written to her an 
account of my past life, and she showed me the lettei. Then 1 
told her, that if she loved me she never would have showed it me, 
without any other words of reproof I bade her farewell. It wm 
not much, the showing that letter; but it was enough. In tweir.y 
differences we have had together she has been unjust and captious, 
cruel towards me, and too eager, as I thought, foT other peoples 
admiration. Had she loved me, it seemed to me Ethel would have 
shown less vanity and better temper. What was I to expect in life 
afterwards from a girl who before her manage used me sol 
Neither she nor I could be happy. She could be gmntlc cnoiigh, 
and kind, and anxious to please any man whom she loved, uid 
bless her! As for me, I suppose I’m not worthy of so miKh talent 
and beauty, so we both understood that that was a friendly fare- 
well; and as I have been lying on my bed yonder, 
perhaps, I never might leave it, or if I did, that I should like to 
lead a different sort of life to that which ended in sending me there, 
mv resolve of last month was only confirmed. God forbid that she 
and I should lead the lives of some folks we know; that Ethel 
should marry without love, perhaps to fall into it afterwards; and 
that I, after this awful warning I have had, should be tempted back 
into that dreary life I was leading. It was wicked, maaro, I knew 
it was; many and many a day I used to say so to mysell, ami 
longed to get rid of it.- I am a poor weak devil, I know, 1 am 
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only too easily led into temptation, and I should only make matters 
worse if I married a woman who cares for the world more than for 
me, and would not make me happy at home.” 

“ Ethel care for the world ! ” gasped out Lady Kew; “ a most 
artless, simple, affectionate creature ; my dear Frank, she-” 

He interrupted her, as a hlush came rushing over his pale 
face. “Ah!” said he, “if I had been tlie painter, and young 
Clive had been Lord Kew, which of us do you think she would 
have chosen ? And she was right. He is a brave, handsome, honest 
young fellow, and is a thousand times cleverer and better than 
I am.” 

“Not better, dear, thank God,” cried his mother, coming round 
to the other side of his sofa, and seizing her son’s hand. 

“ No, I don’t think ho is better, Frank,” said the diplomatist, 
walking away to the window, with a choking voice. As for grand¬ 
mamma, at the end of this little speech and scene, her Ladyship’s 
likeness to her brother, the late i*evercd Lord Stcyne, was more 
frightful than ever. 

After a minute’s pause, she rose up on her crooked stick, and 
said, “ I really feel I am unworthy to keep company witli so much 
exquisite virtue. It will be enhanced, my Lord, by the thought 
of the pecuniary sacrifice which you are making, for I suppose you 
know that I have been hoarding-yes, and saving, and pinching,— 
denying myself the necessities of life, in order that my grandson 
might one day have enough to support his rank. Go and live and 
starve in your dreary old house, and marry a parson’s datighter, 
and sing psalms with your pre<iious mother; and I have no doubt 
you and she—she who has tliwarted me all through life, and whom 
I hated,^—yes, I hated from the moment she took my son from 
me and brought misery into my family—will be all the happier 
when she tliinks that she has made a poor, fond, lonely old woman 
more lonely and miserable. If you please, George Banies, be good 
eriough to tell my people that I shall go back to Baden;” and 
waving her children away from her, the old woman tottered out 
of the room on her crutch. 

So the Wicikcd Fairy drove away disappointed in her chariot 
with the very dragons which had brought her over in the morning, 
and had just had time to get their feed of black bread. I wonder 
whether they were the horses Olive and J. J. and Jack Belsize had 
used when they passed on their road to Switzerland 1 Black Care 
sits behind all sorts of horses, and gives a trinkgeld to postillions all 
over the map. A thrill of triumph may be permitted to Lady 
Walham after her victory over her mother-in-law. What Christian 

8 On 
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•woman does not like to conquer another; and if that other were 
a mother-in-law, would the victory he less sweet ? Husbands and 
wives both will be pleased that Lady Walham has had the better 
of this bout; and you, young boys and virgins, ^ when your turn 
comes to be manied, you will understand the hidden meaning of 
this passage. George Barnes got “Oliver Twist” out, and began 
again to read therein. Miss Haney and Fagin again were sum¬ 
moned before this little company to frighten and delight them. I 
dare say even Eagin and Miss Haney failed with the widow, so 
absorbed was she with the thoughts of the victory which she had 
just won. For the evening service, in which her sons rejoiced her 
fond heart by joining, she lighted on a psalm which was as a Te 
Deum after the battle—the battle of Kehl by Rhine, where Kew’s 
soul, as his mother thought, was the object of contention between 
the enemies. I have said this book is all about the world, and a 
respectable family dwelling in it. It is not a sermon, except where 
it cannot help itself, and the speaker pursuing the destiny of his 
narrative finds such a homily before him. 0 friend, in your life 
and mine, don^t we light upon such sermons daily—don't we see at 
home as well as amongst our neighbours that battle betwixt Evil 
and Good Here on one side is Self and Ambition and Advance¬ 
ment ; and Right and Love on the other. Which shall we let to 
triumph for ourselves ^—which for our children ? 

The young men were sitting smoking the vesper cigar. (Franlc 
would do it, and his mother actually lighted his cigar for him no%v, 
enjoining him straightway after to go to bed.) Kew smoked and 
looked at a star shining above in the heaven. “Which is that 
star 1 ” he asked: and the accomplished young diplomatist answered 
it was Jupiter. 

“ What a lot of things you know, George! ” cries the senior, 
delighted. “You ought to have been the elder, you ought, by 
Jupiter! But you have lost your chance this time.” 

“Yes, thank God !” says George. 

“And I am going to be all right—and to turn over a new leaf, 
old boy—and paste down the old ones, eh 1 I wrote to Martins 
this morning to have all my horses sold; a,nd 111 never bet again— 
so help me—so lielp me Jnpiter! I made a vow—a promise to 
myself, you see, tliat I wouldn’t if I recovered. Atul I wrote to 
cousin Ethel this morning,—As I thouglit over the matter yonder, 
I felt quite certain I was right, and that we could never, never pull 
together. How the Countess is gone, I wonder wliether I was 
right—to give up sixty thousand pounds, and the ])rettiest girl in 
London r’ 

“Shall I take horses and go after herl My mother’s gone to 
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bed, she won’t know,” asked George. Sixty thousand is a lot of 
money to lose.” 

Kew laughed. “ If you were to go and tell our grandmother 
that I could not live the night tlirough ; and that you would be 
Lord Kew m the morning, and your son Viscount Walliam, I think 
the Countess would make up a match between you and the sixty 
thousand pounds, and the prettiest girl in England : she would, 
by_™l3y Jiyiter! I intend only to swear by the heathen gods now’ 
Cxeorgy.—Ho, I am not sorry I wrote to Ethel. What a fine girl 
she IS 1-~I don’t mean her beauty merely, but such a noble bred 
one . And to think that there she is in the market to be knocked 
down to—I say, I was going to call that three-year-old Ethelinda.— 
We must christen her over again for Tattersall’s, Georgy,” 

^ A laiock is heard through an adjoining door, and a maternal 
voice cries, ‘‘It is time to go to bed.” So the brothers part, and, 
let us hope, sleep soundly. 

The Cnuntess of Kew, meanwhile, has returned to Baden: 
where, though it is midnight wdieu she arrives, and the old lady 
has had two long bootless journeys, you will ho grieved to hear that 
she does not sleep a single wink. In the morning she hobbles over to 
«ie Newconie quarters; and Ethel comes down to her pale and calm. 
How IS her father ? He has had a good night: he is a little better, 
speaks more clearly, has a little more the use of his limbs. 

I TOsh / had had a good night! ” groans out the Countess 

“I thought you were going to Lord Kew, at Kehl?” remarked 
her granddaughter. 

“ I did go, and returned with wretches who would not bring mo 
more than five miles an hour! I dismissed that brutal griiming 
courier ! and I have given waniing to that fiend of a maid.” 

“ And Frank is pretty well, grandmamma ? ” 

_ “ Well! He looks as pink as a girl in her first season ! I found 
lam, and his brother George, and their mamma. I think Maria 
was hearing them their catechism,” cries the old lady. 

“ N- ami M. together! Very pretty,” says Ethel gravely. 
Georp has always been a good hoy, and it is quite time’for niy 
Jjord .Kew to begin.” 

Tlio elder lady looked at her doRceudaut, but Miss EtberR glauce 
was nupenetrable. “ I suppose you can fancy, my dear, vdiy I 
(‘.amc l)ack ? said Lady Kew. 

‘‘Because you (|uarrelled with Lady Walham, graudinamma. I 
tnuik I have heard tliat there used to be differcncics between you ” 
Miss Ncwcome was armed for defeiu'e and niitivk; in wlncli cases 
we have said Lady Kew did not care to assault her. 
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My grandson told me that he had written to yon,” the 
Countess said. 

‘‘Yes; and had you waited but half-an-hour yesterday, you 
might have spared me tjic humiliation of that journey.” 

“ You —the humiliation—Ethel! ” 

“Yes, me,” Ethel flashed out. “Do you suppose it is none 
to have me bandied about from bidder to bidder, and oflbred for 
sale to a gentleman who will not buy me ^ Why have you and 
all my family been so eager to get rid of me ? Why should you 
suppose or desire that Lord Kew should like me ^ Hasidt he the 
Opera; and such friends as Madame la Dachesse dTvry, to whom 
your Ladyship introduced him in early life '? He told me so : and 
she was good enough to inform me of the rest. What attractions 
have I in comparison with such women'? And to this man from 
whom I am parted by good fortune; to this man who writes to 
remind me that we are separated—your Ladyship must absolutely 
go and entreat him to give me another trial! It is too much, 
grandmamma. Do please to let mo stay where I am; and 
worry me with no more schemes for my establishment in life. 
Be contented with the happiness which you have secured for Clara 
Pulleyn and Barnes; and leave me to take care of my poor flxther. 
Here I know I am doing right. Here, at least, there is no such 
sorrow, and doubt, and shame for me, as my friends have tried 
to make me endure. There is my father’s bell. He likes me to 
be with him at breakfast, and to read his paper to him.” 

“ Stay a little, Ethel,” cried the Countess, with a trembling 
voice. “I am older than your father, and you owe me a little 
obedience, that is, if children do owe any obedience to their parents 
nowadays. I don’t know. I am an old woman—tlie world perl laps 
has changed since my time; and it is you who ought to command, 
I dare say, and we to follow. PciLaps I have been wrong all 
through life, and in trying to teach my children to do as I was 
made to do. Cod knows I have had very little comfort from them : 
whether they did or whether they didn’t. You and Prank I liad 
set my heart on; I loved you out of all my grandcihildren—was 
it very unnatural that I should wish to see you together 1 For 
that boy I have been saving money these years jiast. He flics 
back to the arms of his mother, who has been ])lcased to hate me 
as only such virtuous people can; who took away my own son from 
me; and now his son—towards whom the only fault I ever com¬ 
mitted was to spoil him and be too fond of liirn. Don’t leave me 
too, my child. Let me have something that I can like at my years. 
And I like your pride, Ethel, and your beauty, my dear; and I am 
not angry with your hard words; and if I wish to see you in the 
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place in life wbicli becomes you—do I do wrong'? No. Silly girl! 
There—give me the little hand. How hot it is ! Mine is as cold 
as a stone—and shakes, doesn’t it ?—Eh ! it was a pretty hand once ! 
What did Ann—what did your mother say to Frank’s letter ? ” 

“I did not show it to her,” Ethel answered. 

“Let me see it, my dear,” whispered Lady Kew, in a coax¬ 
ing way. 

“ There it is,” said Ethel, pointing to the fireplace, where there 
lay some torn fragments and ashes of paper. It was the same fire¬ 
place at which Clive’s sketches had been burned. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
AMONGST THE PAINTERS 

W HEN Olive Xewcome comes to be old, no doubt he will 
remember his Roman days as among the hai)i)iest which 
fate ever awarded him. The friendly simplicity of the 
stiident^s life there, the greatness and splendour of the scenes sur¬ 
rounding him, the delightful nature of the occupation in which he 
is engaged, the pleasant company, of comrades inspired by a like 
pleasure over a similar calling, the labour, the meditation, the holiday 
and the kindly feast afterwards, should make the art-students the 
happiest of youth, did they but know their good fortune. Their 
work is, for the most part, delightfully easy. It does not exercise 
the brain too much, but gently occupies it, and with a subject most 
agreeable to the scholar. The mere poetic flame, or jet of invention, 
needs to be lighted up but very seldom, namely, when the young 
painter is devising his subject, or settling the composition thereof. 
The posing of figures and drapery • the dexterous copying of the 
line; the artful processes of cross-hatching, of sttunping, of laying 
on lights, and what not; the arrangement of colour, and the pleasing 
operations of glazing and the like, are labours for tlie most part 
merely manual. These, with the smoking of a pro])cr number of 
pipes, carry the student through his day’s work. If you pass Ids 
door you will very probably hear him singing at his easel. I should 
like to know what young lawyer, mathematician, or divinity scholar 
can sing over his volumes, and at the same time advance with his 
labour? In every city where Art is practised there arc old gentle¬ 
men who never touched a pencil in their lives, but find the occupation 
and company of artists so agreeable that they are never out ol' the* 
studios ; follow one generation of painters after another; sit by witln 
perfect contentment while Jack is drawing his pifferaro, or Tom 
designing his cartoon, and years afterwards, wlien Jack is establislied 
in Newman Street, and Tom a Royal Academician, shall still l)e 
found in their rooms, occupied now by fresh |)aiiiters and pictures, 
telling the youngsters, their successors, what glorious fellows Jack 
and Tom were. A poet must retire to privy places and medita^te 
his rhymes in secret; a painter can practise his trade in the company 
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of friends. Your splendid chef d^icole, a Rubens or a Horace Yernet, 
may sit with a secretary reading to him; a troop of admiring 
scholars watching the master’s hand; or a company of court ladies 
and gentlemen (to whom he addresses a few kind words now and 
again) looking on admiringly; whilst the humblest painter, be he 
ever so poor, may have a friend watching at his easel, or a gentle 
wife sitting by with her work in her lap, and with fond smiles, or 
talk, or silence, cheering his labour. 

Amongst alLranks and degrees of painters assembled at Rome, 
Mr. Clive found companions and friends. The cleverest man was 
not the best artist very often: the ablest artist not the best critic 
nor the best companion. Many a man could give no account of the 
faculty within him, but achieved success because he could not help 
it; and did, in an ho\ir and without effort, that which another could 
not effect with half a life’s labour. There were young sculptors who 
had never read a line of Homer, who took on tliemselves, neverthe¬ 
less, to interpret and continue the heroic Greek art. There were 
young painters with the strongest natural taste for low humour, 
comic singing, and Cider-Cellar jollifications, who would imitate 
nothing under Michael Angelo, and whose canvases teemed with 
tremendous allegories of fates, furies, genii of death and battle. 
There were long-haired lads who fancied the sublime lay in the 
Peruginesque manner, and depicted saintly personages with crisp 
draperies, crude colours, and halos of gold-leaf. Our friend marked 
all these practitioners of Art with their various oddities and tastes, 
and was welcomed in the ateliers of all of them, from the grave dons 
and seniors, the senators of the French and English Academy, down 
to the jovial students who railed at the elders over their cheap cups 
at the “Lepre.” AYhat a gallant, starving, generous, kindly life 
many of them led ! What fun in their grotesque airs, what friend¬ 
ship and gentleness in their poverty ! How splendidly Carlo talked 
of the marquis his cousin, and the duke his intimate friend 1 How 
great Federigo was on the subject of his wrongs from the Academy 
at home, a pack of tradesmen who could not understand high art, 
and who had never seen a good picture ! With what haughtiness 
Augusto swaggered about at Sir John’s soMeSj though he was known 
to have borrowed Fernando’s coat and Luigi’s dress-boots ! If one 
or the otlier was ill, how nobly and generously his companions flocked 
to comfort him, took turns to nurse the sick man through nights of 
fever, contributed out of their slender means to help him througli 
his difficulty. Max, who loves fine dresses and the carnival so, gave 
up a costume and a carriage so as to help Pa/ul. Paul, when he 
sold his picture (througli the agency of Pietro, witli whom he liad 
quarrelled, and who recommended him to a patron), gave a third of 
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the money hack to Max, and took another tliird portion to Lazaro, 
with his poor wife and children, who hatl not got a siu^e oidcyill 
that winter—and so the story went on. I have heard Olive tell ol 
two noble young Americans who came to Europe to study their art,, 
of whom the one fell sick whilst the other supported his penniless 
comrade, and out of sixpence a day absolutely kept but a peimy or 
himself, giving the rest to his sick companion. ‘ I should like to 
have known that good Samaritan, sir,” our Colonel sai, wir ing ns 
mustachios, when we saw him again, and his son told hiin that stoiy. 

J. J., in his steady silent way, worked on every day, and loi 
many hours every day. When Olive entered their studio of a 
morning he found J. J. there, and there ho left him. Wheii the 
Life Academy was over, at night, and Olive went out to Ins 
J. J. lighted his lamp and continued his happy labour. Ide did 
not care for the brawling supper-parties of his comrades; liked 
better to stay at home than to go into the world, and was seldom 
abroad of a ‘night except during the illness of Luigi before men¬ 
tioned, when J. J. spent constant evenings at the others bedside. 
J. J. was fortunate as well as skilful: people in the world took a 
liking to the modest young man, and ho had more than one order 
for pictures. The Artists’ Club, at the ‘^cprc,” set him down as 
close with liis money; but a year after he left Eome, Ltiisaix) and 
his wife, who still remained there, told a didercnt tale. Olive 
Newcome, when he heard of their distress, gave them something- 
as much as he could spare; but J. J. gave uiore, and Clive was as 
eager in acknowledging and admiring bis friend’s generosity as he 
was in speaking of his genius. His was a fortunate organisation 
indeed. Study was his chief amusement. Self-denial came easily 
to him. Pleasure, or what is generally called so, had little charm 
for him. His ordinary companions were pnre^ and sweet thoughts ; 
his outdoor eiiijoyment the contemplation of natural beauty ; for 
recreation, the hundred pleasant dexterities and manipulations of his 
craft were (ceaselessly interesting to him ; he would draw every knot 
in an oak panel, or every leaf in an orange-tree, smiling, a.nd taking 
a gay delight over the simple feats of skill: whenever you found 
him he seemed watchful and serene, his modest virgiudam]) always 
lighted and trim. No gusts of passion extingmislu‘d it; no hopeh'ss 
wandering in the darkness afterwards led him astray. Wayia.n^rs 
through the world, we meet now and again with such purity, and 
salute it, and hiish whilst it passes on. 

Wc have it under Clive Nfcwcome’s own signafaire^ that, he in¬ 
tended to pass a couple of years in Italy, devoting hinis(‘.lf (‘xitusivcdy 
to the study of his profession. Other besides professional rc^asons 
were working secretly in the young man’s mind, causing him to 
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think that absence from England was the best cure for a malady 
under which he secretly laboured. But change of air may cure 
some sick people more speedily than the sufferers ever hoped; and 
also it is on record that young men with the very best intentions 
respecting study do not fulfil them, and are led away from their 
scheme by accident, or pleasure, or necessity, or some good cause. 
Young Olive worked sedulously two or three months at his vocation 
at Eome, secretly devouring, no doubt, the pangs of sentimental 
disappointment under which he laboured; and he drew from liis 
models, and he sketched round about everything that suited his 
pencil on both sides of Tiber; and he laboured at the Life Academy 
of nights—a model himself to other young students. The symptoms 
of his sentimental malady began to abate. He took an interest in ' 
the afiairs of Jack, and Tom, and Harry round about him: Art 
exercised its great healing influence on his wounded spirit, whicli, 
to be sure, had never given in. The meeting of the painters at the 
Oaff^ Greco,’’ and at their private houses, was very jovial, pleasant, 
and lively. Olive smoked his pipe, drank his glass of Marsala, 
sang his song, and took part in the general chorus as gaily as the 
joiliest of the boys. He was the cock of the whole painting school, 
the favourite of all; and to be liked by the people, you may be 
pretty sure that we, for our parts, must like them. 

Then, besides the painters, ho had, as he has informed us, the 
other society of Kome. Every winter there is a gay and pleasant 
English colony in that capital, of course more or less remarkable 
for rank, fashion, and agreeability with every varying year. In 
Clive’s year some very pleasant folks set up their winter quarters 
in the usual foreigners’ resort round about the Piazza di Spagna. 

I was amused to find, lately, on looking over the travels of the 
respectable M. de Polhiitz, that, a hundred and twenty years ago, 
the same quarter, the same streets and palaces, scarce changed from 
those days, were even then polite foreigners’ resort. Of one or two 
of the gentlemen, Clive had made the acquaintance in the hunting- 
field ; others he had met during his Imief appearance in the London 
world. Being a youth of great personal agility, fitted thereby to 
the graceful performance of polkas, &c.; liaving gocxl raanners, 
and good looks, and good (‘-redit with Prince Polonia, or some otlnr 
l)anker, Mr. New(^ome was thus made very welcome to tlie Anglo- 
Poman society; and as kindly r(u*,eived in genteel houses, wliere 
they drank tea, and da,need the galo]), as in those dusky taverns 
a,nd retired lodgings wheni his beardcxl comrades, th<‘. pa,inters, held 
their meetings. 

Thrown tog(‘-tlur every day, a,nd niglit after night; flocking to 
the same picture-ga.lleries, statue-galleries, Pincian drives, and church 
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functions, the English colonists at Borne perforce become intimate, 
and in many cases friendly. They have an English library whore 
the various meets for the week are placarded: on such a day the 
Vatican galleries are open; the next is the Mst of S™* ; 

on Wednesday there will be music and Vespers at the Sistine 
Chapel; on Thursday the Pope will bless the anxinals — sheep, 
horses, and what not: and flocks of English accordingly 
witness the benediction of droves of donkeys^ In a word, the 
ancient city of the Caesars, the august fanes of the Popes, with 
their splendour and ceremony, are all mapped out and arrange 
for English diversion; and we run in a crowd to high mass at 
St. Peter’s, or to the illumination on Easter-day, as run when 
the bell rings to the Bosjesmen at Cremorne, or the fireworks at 

Vauxhall. ,. , . . 

Punning to see fireworks alone, rushing off to examine Bosjesmen 
by one’s self, is dreary work 1 I should think very few men would 
have the courage to do it unattended, and personally would not 
prefer a pipe in their own rooms. Hence if Clive went to see all 
kse sights, as he did, it is to be concluded that he went in company, 
and if he went in company and sought it, we may suppose that little 
affair which annoyed him at Baden no longer tended to hurt his peace 
of mind very seriously. The truth is, our countrymen are pleasanter 
abroad than at home; most hospitable, Idndly, and eager to be pteised 
and to please. You see a family half-a-dozen times in a week m the 
little Eoman circle, whom you shall not meet twice in a season after¬ 
wards in the enormous London round. When Easter is over and 
everybody is going away at Rome, you and your neighbour shake 
hands, sincerely sorry to part: in London we are obliged to dilute 
our kindness so that there is hardly any smack of the original milk. 
As one hy one the pleasant families dropped off with whom Olive had 
spent his happy winter; as Admiral Ereeman’s carriage drove away, 
whose pretty girls he caught at St. Peter’s kissing St. Peter’s toe; as 
Dick Denhy’s family ark appeared with all Denby’s sweet young chil¬ 
dren kissing farewells to him out of window; tis those three charming 
Miss Balliols with whom he had that glorious day in the Catacombs ; 
as friend after friend quitted the great city with^ kind greetings, 
warm pressures of the hand, and hopes of meeting in a yet grcatoi 
city on the hanks of the Thames, young Clive felt a depression 
of spirit. Pome was Borne, hut it was pleasanter to see m 
company; our painters are smoking still at the “ Caff b Greco, b'at 
a society all smoke and all painters did not suit him. If Mr. Olive 
is not a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven, if his genius is not gloomy, 
solitary, gigantic, shining alone, like a lighthouse, a storm roimd 
about him, and hreakei's dashing at liis feet, I cannot help myself; 
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he is as Heafeii made him, brave, honest, gay, and friendly, and 
persons of a gloomy turn must not look to him as a hero. 

So Clive and his companion worked away with all their hearts 
from hTovember until far into April, when Easter came, and the 
glorious gala with which the Roman Church celebrates that holy 
season. By this time Clive’s books were full of sketches. Ruins 
imperial and mediaeval; peasants and bagpipemen; Passionists with 
shaven polls; Capuchins and the equally liairy frequenters of the 
Caff^ Greco”; painters of all nations who resort there ; Cardinals 
and their queer equipages and attendants; the Holy Father himself . 
(it was Gregory sixteenth of the name); the dandified English on 
the Pincio and the wonderful Roman members of the hunt—were 
not all these designed by the young man and admired by his friends 
in after days^ J. J.’s sketches were few, but he had painted two 
beautiful little pictures, and sold them for so good a price that 
Prince Polonia’s people were quite civil to him. He had orders for 
yet more pictures, and having worked very hard, thought himself 
authorised to accompany Mr. Clive upon a pleasure trip to Naples, 
which the latter deemed necessary after his own trememious labours. 
He for his part had painted no pictures, though he had commenced 
a dozen and turned them to the wall; but he had sketched, and 
dined, and smoked, and danced, as we have seen. So the little 
britzska was put behind horses again, and our two friends set out 
on their tour, having quite a crowd of brother artists to cheer them, 
who had assembled and had a breakfast for the purpose at that 
comfortable osteria near the. Lateran Gate. How the fellows flung 
their hats up, and shouted ‘‘Lebe wohl,” and Adieu,” and ‘‘God 
bless you, old boy,” in many languages ! Clive was the young 
swell of the artists of that year, and adored by the whole of the 
jolly company. His sketches were i)ronounced on all hands to be 
admirable; it was agreed that if he chose he might do anything. 

So with promises of a speedy return they left behind them the 
noble city, which all love who once have seen it, and of which we 
think afterwards ever with the kindness and the regard of home. 
They dashed across the Campagna and over the beautiful hills of 
Albano, and sped through the solemn Pontine Marshes, and stopped 
to roost at Terracina (which wiis not at all like Fra IJiavolo’s 
Terracina at Covent Garden, as J. J. was distressed to remark), 
and so, galloping onwards through a hundred ancient cities that 
crumble on the shores of the beautiful Mediterranean, behold, on 
the second day, as they asccndetl a lull about noon, Vesuvius came 
in view, its great shape sbimmering blue in the distant haze, its 
banner of smoke in the cloudless sky. And about five o’clock in 
the evening (as everybody will who starts from Terracina early and 
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pays the post-boy well) the travellers came to an ancient city walled 
and fortified, with drawbridges over the shining moats. 

Here is Capua,” says J. J., and Olive burst out laughing ; 
thinking of Ids Capua which he had left—how many months— 
years it seemed ago. From Capua to Naples is a fine straight load, 
and our travellers were landed at the latter place at supper-time; 
where, if they had quarters at the “ Vittoria Hotel,” they weie 
as comfortable as any gentlemen painters need wish to be in this 

. The aspect of the place was so charming and delightful^ to 
Q][iy0;—the beautiful sea stretched before his eyes when waldiig, 
Capri a fairy island in the distance, in the amethyst rocks ot which 
Sirens might be playing; that fair line of cities skirting the shore 
glittering white along the pmplc water; over the whole brilliant 
scene Vesuvius rising, with cloudlets xdaying round its suinmit, and 
the country bursting out into that glorious vegetation with whicli 
sumptuous nature decorates every spring; this city and scene of 
Naples were so much to Clive’s liking that I have a letter from him 
dated a couple of days after the young man’s arrival, iii which he 
announces his intention of staying there for ever, and gives me an 
invitation to some fine lodgings in a certain palazxo, on which he 
has cast his eye. He is so enraptured with the place, that he says 
to die and be buried there even would be quite a treat, so charming 
is the cemetery where the Neapolitan dead repose. 

The Fates did not, however, ordain that Clive Newcome should 
pass all his life at Naples. His Roman banker presently forwarded 
a few letters to his address ; some which had arrived alter his de¬ 
parture, others which had been lying at the postc restantc, with 
his name written in perfectly legible characters, but which the 
authorities of the post, according to their custom, would not see 
when Chve sent for them. 

It was one of these letters which Clive clutclicd the most 
eagerly. It had been lying since October, actually, at the Roman 
post, though Clive had asked for letters there a hundred times. It 
was that little letter from Ethel, in reply to liis own, whereof we 
have made mention in a previous chapter. There was not much 
in the little letter. Nothing, of course, that Virtue or grandnianmia 
might not read over the young writer’s shoulder. It was allcHdion- 
ate, simple, rather melancholy ; described in a f(jw words Sir liriau’s 
seizure and present condition ; spoke of Lord Kew, who was nuaal- 
ing rapidly, as if Clive, of course, was aware of his acci<lenfc; of the 
children; of Olive’s father; and ended with a hearty God bless 
you,” to Clive, from his sincere Ethel. 

‘‘ You boast of its being over. You see it is not over ” says 
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Olive’s monitor and companion. ‘‘Else why should you have 
dashed at that letter before all the others, Clive'? ” J. J. had been 
watching, not without interest, Clive’s blank face as he read the 
young lady’s note. 

“ How do you know who wrote the letter*?” asks Clive. 

“I can read the signature in your face,” says the other; “and 
I could almost tell the contents of the note. Why have you sucli 
a telltale face, Olive *? ” 

“ It is over; but when a man has once, you know, gone through 
an affair like that,” says Clive, looking very grave, “ he—he’s anxious 
to hear of Alice Gray, and how she’s getting on, you see, my good 
friend.” And he began to shout out as of old— 

“ Hor heart it is another’s, she—never—-can—be—mine.” 

and to laugh at the end of the song. -“Well, well,” says he; “it 
is a very kind note, a very proper little note; the expressions is 
elegant, J. J., the sentiments is most correct. All the little e’s is 
most properly crossed, and all the little 'i’s have dots over their 
little heads. It’s a sort of a prize note, don’t you see 1 and one such 
as, in the old spelling-book story, the good boy received a plum-cake 
for writing. Perhaps you weren’t educated on the old spelling-book, 
J. J. *? My good old father taught me to read out of his—I say, I 
think’' it was a shame to keep the old boy waiting whilst I have 
been giving an audience to this young lady. Dear old father 1 ” 
and he apostrophised the letter. “I beg your pardon, sir; Miss 
Newcome requested five minutes’ conversation, and I was obliged, 
from politeness, you know, to receive. There’s nothing between 
us: nothing but what’s most correct, upon my honour and con¬ 
science.” And he kissed his father’s letter, and calling out again, 
“ Dear old fixtlier ! ” proceeded to read as follows :■— 

“ ‘ Your letters, iny dearest Clive, have been the greatest com¬ 
fort to me. I seem to hear you as I read tlicm. I ca,n’t but think 
that this, the modern and naf/ural .^tyle^ is a great progress upon the 
oM-faskunied maimer of my day, when we used to begin to our 
fiithers, “Honoured Father,” or even “Honoured Sir” some yxre- 
cisuim used to wi'ite still i’roiri Mr. Lord’s Academy, at Tooting, 
where I went bedbre Grey Friars—though I suspect parents were no 
more hmiowml in those days tlnm nowadays. I know one wlio had 
ratJier be trusted tlnin honoured; and you may call me what you 
please, so as you do that, 

“ ‘ It is not only to me your letters give pleasure. Last week I 
took yours from Baden Bmlen, No. 3 , Scptendier 15 , into Calcutta, 
and could not help showing it at Government House, where I dined. 
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Your sTccetcli of the old Russian Princess and her little hoy, gambling, 
was ca 2 ntal Colonel Buckmaster, Lord Bagwig’s private secretary, 
knew her, and says it is to a T. And I read out to some of iny 
young fellows what you said about play, and how you had given 
it over. I very much fear some of the young rogues are at dice 
and brandy-pawnee before tiffin. What you say of young Ridley, 

I take c%ini grano. His sketches I thought vexy agrcieable; but to- 

compare them to d cevtahi (jentl&niwm!^ - Never ndnd, shall 

not try to make him think too well of himself. I kissed dear Ethers 
hand in your letter. I write her a long letter by this mail. 

»‘ If Paul de Florae in any way resembles his mother, between 
you and him there ought to be a very warm regard. I knew her 
when I was a boy, long befoi’e yon were born or thought of; and 
in wandering forty years throiigli the world since, I have seen no 
woman in my eyes so good or so beautiful. Your cousin Ethel 
reminded me of her: as handsome, but not so lovely. Yes, it was 
that pale lady you saw at Paris, with eyes full of care, and hair 
streaked with grey. So it will be the turn of you young folks, 
come eight more lustres, and your heads will be bald like ixiine, or 
grey like Madame de Florae’s, and bending over the ground where 
we are lying in quiet. I understand fi*om you that young Paul is 
not in very flourishing circumstances. If he still is in need, mind 
and be his bankei', and I will be yours. Any child of hers must 
never want when I have a spare guinea. I do xiot mind telling you, 
sir, that I cared for her more than millions of guineas once; and 
half broke my heart about her when I went to India, as a young 
chap. So, if any such misfortunes happen to you, consider, my 
boy, you are not the only one. 

' Binnie writes me word that he has been ailing. I hope you 
are a good correspondent with him. What made me turn to him 
just after speaking of unlucky love affairs'? Could I be tliinking 
about little Rosey Mackeimie 1 She is a sweet little lass, and James 
will leave her a pretty piece of money. Verlnmi sap, I should 
like you to marry; but God forbid you should mai*ry for a million 
of gold molmrs. 

‘ And gold mohurs bring mo to aTiother subject. Do yotx 
know, I narrowly missed losing half a lakh of rupees which I had 
at an agent’s here ? And who do you think warned me about him ^ 
Our friend Rixmniun Loll, who has lately been in England, and 
with whom I made the voyage from Southampton. He is a man 
of wonderful tact and observation. I used to think meanly of the 
honesty of natives, and treat them haughtily, as I recollect doitig 
this very gentleman at your Uncle Newcome’s in Bryanstono S(juare. 
He heaped coals of fire on nxy head by saviixg my money for me: 
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and I have placed it at interest in his house. If I would but listen 
to him, my capital might be trebled in a year, he says, and the 
interest immensely increased. He enjoys the greatest esteem among 
the moneyed men here; keeps a splendid establishment and house 
here, in Barrackpore; is princely in his benefactions. He talks to 
me about the establishment of a bank, of which the profits are so 
enormous and the scheme so (seemingly) clear, that I don’t know 
whether I mayn’t be tempted to take a few shares. Jfous verrons. 
Several of my friends are longing to have a finger in it; but be 
sure of this, I shall do nothing raslily and without the very best 
advice. 

“ have not been frightened yet by your drafts upon me. 
Draw as many of these as you please. You know I don’t half like 
the other kind of drawing, except as a ddassement: but if you 
chose to be a weaver, like my grandfather, I should not say you 
nay. Don’t stint yourself of money or of honest pleasure. Of what 
good is money, unless we can make those we love happy with it % 
There would be no need for me to save, if you were to save too. 
So, and as you know as well as I what our means are, in every 
honest way use them. I should like you not to pass the whole of 
next year in Italy, but to come home and pay a visit to honest 
James Binnie. I wonder how the old barrack in Fitzroy Square 
looks without me'? Try and go round by Paris on your way home, 
and pay your visit, and carry your father’s fond remembrances to 
Madame la Oomtesse de Florae. I don’t say remember me to 
my brother, as I write Brian by this mail. Adieu, mon fils! je 
t’embrasse !—and am always my Clive’s affectionate father, 

“ ‘T. H.’ ” 

‘‘ Isn’t he a noble old trump % ” That point had been settled 
by the young men any time these three years. And now Mr. J. J. 
remarked that when Clive had read his father’s letter once, then he 
read Ethel’s over again, and put it in his breast-pocket, and was 
very disturbed in mind that day, pishing and pshawing at the statue 
gallery which they went to see at the Museo. 

‘‘ After all,” says Clive, “what rubbish these second-rate statues 
arc ! what a great hulking abortion is this brute of a Farncse tler- 
cules! There’s only one bit in the whole gallery tiiat is worth a 
twopenny piece.” 

It was the beautiful fragment called Psyche. J. J. smiled as 
his comrade s])oke in admiration of this statue - in the slim shape, 
in the delicate formation of the neck, in tlie haughty virginal ex¬ 
pression, the Psyche is not unlike the Diana of the Louvre-—and the 
Diana of the Louvre, we have said, was like a certain young lady. 
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“After all” continues Clive, looking up at the ^eat knotted 
legs of that clumsy caricatured porter which o™ 

sculptoed in ^ Her iLer is quite kind and 

XtoL shall always hear of mo with 

nleosurc • hopes I’ll come hack soon, and bring sonic good pietmcs 
with me ■ since pictmos I will do. She thinks small beer of pamtors, 
j j —well we don’t think small beer ot om-solvcs, my noble fuend. 
1-i supie it must be over by this time, and I nmy mite o hm- 
nsi the Countess of Kew.” The custode of the apartment had scui 
rdSrationlnd wonder expressed by hundreds of visitors^ to his 
marble G-iant: but he had never known Hercules occasion emotion 
before as in the case of the young stranger who, atter staring awhile 
at the statue, dashed his hand across his forehead with a groan, and 
walked away from before the graven image of the huge Strongman, 
who had himself been made such a fool by women , 

“My father wants me to go and see James and Madauic de 
Florae ” says Clive, as they stride down the street to the Toledo. _ 

^ J.’j. puts his arm through his companions, which is deep m 
the pocket of his velvet paletot. “ You must not go home till you 

«to-,Howins to o.t 

tleir Krtival, wc may te sure they t» 
Pompeii, of‘which place, as this is not an Italian 
of Clive Newcome, Esquire, and his most respectable faniily, vc 
shall offer to give no description. The young man li*"! 

Bulwer Lytton’s delightful story, which has beconae the history of 
Pompeii, before they came thither, and Pliny’s description, apml 
the ‘‘ Giffde-Book.” Admiring the wonderful ingenuity with which 
the English writer had illustrated the place by his text, as if the 
houses were so many pictures to which he had appended a stoiy, 
Clive, the wag, who was always indulging his vcm tor caricatiiu, 
was proposing that they should bike the same place, names, people, 
and make a burlesque story: “What would be a lietter hgure 
says he, “than Pliny’s mother, whom the histonan (lesenbes _a. 
exceedingly corpulent, and walking away from the catastrophe with 
slaves holding cuskionfl behind her, to shield her plump pcKon trom 
the cinders! Yes, old Mrs. Pliny shall be my heroine! says 
Clive. A picture of her on a dark-grey paper, and touched up with 
red at the extremities, exists in Clive’s albrnii to the preseiit day. 

As they were laiighiiig, rattling, wondering, innuieking, the 
cicerone attending them with his nasal twaddle, aiion pausing and 
silent, yielding to the melancholy pity and wonder which the asi)ect 
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of that strange sad smiling lonely place inspires : behold they come 
upon another party of English, two young men accompanying a lady. 

What, Clive 1 ” cries one. 

‘'My dear, dear Lord Kew! ” shouts the other; and as each 
young man rushes up and grasps the two hands of the other, they 
both begin to blush. . . . 

Lord Kew and his family resided in a neighbouring hotel on 
the Chiaja at Naples, and that very evening, on returning from the 
Pompeian excursion, the two painters were invited to take tea by 
those friendly persons. J. J. excused himself, and sat at home 
drawing all night. Clive w^'ent, and passed a pleasant evening; in 
which all sorts of future tours and pleasure-parties were projected 
by the young men. They were to visit Piestum, Capri, Sicily: 
why not Malta and the East 1 asked Lord Kew. 

Lady Walham was alarmed. Had not Kew been in the East 
already Clive was surprised and agitated too. Could Kew think 
of going to the East, and making long journeys when he had—he 
had other engagements that would necessitate his return horned 
No, he must not go to the East, Lord Kew’s mother avowed; Kew 
had promised to stay with her during the summer at Castellamare, 
and Mr. Newcome must come and paint their portraits there—all 
their portraits. She would like to have an entire picture-gallery of 
Kews, if her son would remain at home during the sittings. 

At an early hour Lady Walham retired to rest, exacting Clive’s 
promise to come to Castellamare; and George Barnes disappeared 
to array himself in an evening costume, and to pay his round of 
visits as became a young diplomatist. This part of diplomatic duty 
does not commence until after the opera at Naples; and society 
begins when the rest of the world has gone to bed. 

Kew and Clive sat till one o’clock in the morning, when the 
latter returned to his hotel. Not one of those fine parties at 
Psestum, Sicily, &c., was carried out. Clive did not go to the 
East at all, and it was J. J. who painted Lord Kew’s portrait that 
summer at Castellamare. The next day Clive went for his passport 
to the embassy; and a steamer departing direct for Marseilles on 
that very afternoon, behold Mr. Newcome was on board of her; 
Lord Kew and his brother and J. J. waving their hats to him as 
the vessel left the shore. 

Away went the ship, cleaving swiftly through the azure waters; ^ 
but not swiftly enough for Clive. J. J. went back with a sigh to 
his sketch-book and easels. I suppose the other young disciple of 
Art had heard something which caused him to forsake his sublime 
mistress for one who was much more capricious and earthly. 

^ 2d 
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CHAPTER XL 

RETURNS FROM ROME TO FALL MALL 

O NE morning in the month of July, when there was actually 
sunshine in Lamb Court, and the two gentlemen who occu¬ 
pied the third-floor chambers there in partnership were 
engaged, as their custom was, over their pipes, their manuscripts, 
and their Times newspaper, behold a fresh sunshine burst into 
their room in the person of young Clive, with a bronzed face, and 
a yellow beard and mustachios, and those bright cheerful eyes, the 
sight of which was always so welcome to both of us. “What, 
Clive ! What, the young one ! What, Benjamin 1 ’’ shout Pendennis 
and Warrington. Clive had obtained a very high place indeed in 
the latter’s affections, so much so, that if I could have found it in 
my heart to be jealous of such a generous brave fellow, I might 
have grudged him his share of Warrington’s regard. He blushed 
up with pleasure to see us again. Pidgeon, our boy, introduced 
him with a jubilant countenance; and Flanagan, the laundress, 
came smirking out of the bedroom, eager to get a nod of recogni™ 
tion from him, and bestow a smile of welcome upon everybody’s 
favourite, Clive. 

In two minutes an arm-chair full of magazines, slips of copy, 
and books for review, was emptied over the neighbouring coal-scuttle, 
and Olive was in the seat, a cigar in his mouth, as comfortable as 
if he had never been away. When did he come'? Last night. He 
was back in Charlotte Street, at his old lodgings: he had been to 
breakfast in Fitzroy Square that morning; James Binnie chirped 
for joy at seeing him. His father had written to Mm desiring him 
to come back and see James Binnie; pretty Miss Rosey was very 
well, thank you; and Mrs. Mack*? Wasn’t Mrs. Mackenzie 
delighted to behold him? “Come, sir, on your honour and con¬ 
science, didn’t the widow give you a kiss on your return ? ” Clive 
sends an uncut number of the Fall Mall Gazette flying across the 
room at the head of the inquirer; but blushes so sweetly, that I 
have very little doubt some such pretty meeting had taken place. 

What a xhty it is he had not been here a short while since for 
a marriage in high life, to give away his dear Barnes, and sign the 
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book, along with the other dignitaries ! We described that ceremony 
to him, and announced the promotion of his friend Florae, now our 
friend also, Director of the Great Anglo-Gallic Eailway, the Prince 
do Montcontoiir. Then Clive told ns of his deeds during the •winter ; 
of the good fun he had had at Rome, and the jolly fellows he had 
met there. Was he going to astonish tlie world by some grand 
pictures'? He was not. The more he worked, the more discon¬ 
tented he was with his performances somehow: but J. J. w>'as 
coming out very strong, J. J. was going to be a stunner. We 
turned with pride and satisfaction to that very number of the 
Pall Mall Gazette which the youth had flung at us, and showed 
him a fine article by F. Bayhain, Esquire, in which the picture sent 
home by J. J. was enthusiastically lauded by the great critic. 

So he was back amongst us, and it seemed but yesterday he 
had (putted us. To Londoners everything seeitis to have happeaied 
but yesterday ; nobody has time to miss his neighbour who goes 
away. Pe()j)le go to the Cape, or on a campaign, or on a tour 
round the worhl, or to India, and return with a wife and two or 
three children, and we fancy it was only the other day they left 
us, so engaged is every man in his individual specadations, studies, 
struggles I so selfish does our life make us—selfish, but not ill- 
natured. We are glad to see an old friend, though we do not 
weep when he leaves us. We humbly acknowledge, if fate calls 
us away likewise, that we are no more missed than any other 
atom. 

After talking for a while, Mr. Clive must needs go into the 
City, whither I accom|)anied him. Flis interview with Messrs. 
Jolly and Baines, at the house in Fog Court, must have been very 
satisfiwitory; Clive came out of the parlour with a radiiuit (‘,oun- 
tenamxi. “Do you want any money, old boy]” says he; “ ilie 
dear old governor has placed a jolly sum to my account, and Mr, 
Baines has told me how delighted Mrs. Baines and the girls will 
be to see me at dinner. He says my father has made a lucky 
esesape out of one house in India, and a famous investment ixi 
another. Nothing could be more civil ; liow uncommonly kind and 
friendly everybody is in Loudon! Everybody!” Tlien bestowing 
ourselves in a Hansom cab, W’'hi(5h had probably just deposited some 
other capitalist in the City, we made for the West End of the 
town, where Mr. Clive had some important business to transact 
with his tailors. He discharged his outstanding little account with 
easy liberality, Wushiug as he |")ull( 3 (i out of* Iris pocket a new cheque¬ 
book, |:)age 1 of which he bestowed on the delighted artist. , From 
Mr. B.’s shop to Mr. Truefitt’s is but a step. Our young friend 
was induced to enter the hairdresser’s, and leave behind him a great 
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portion of the flowing locks and yellow beard which he had brought 
with hiTii from Rome. With his inustachios he could not be indue ed 
to part; painters and cavalry officers having a right to those decora¬ 
tions. Aaid why should not this young fellow wear smart clothes, 
and a smart mustachio, and look handsome, and take his pleasure, 
and bask in his sun when it shone ? Time enough for flannel and 
a fire when the winter comes; and for grey hair and cork-soled 
boots in the natural decline of years. 

Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in Jermyn Sti’cet to 
our friend Florae, who was now magnificently lodged there. A 
powdered giant lolling in the hall, his buttons emblazoned with 
prodigious coronets, took our cards up to the Prince. As the door 
of an apartment on the first floor opened, we heard a cry as of joy; 
and that nobleman, in a magnificent Persian dressing-gown, rusliing 
from the room, plunged down the stairs and began kissing Clive, 
to the respectful astonishment of the Titan in livery. 

“ Come that I present you, my friends,'’ our good little French¬ 
man exclaimed, “to Madame la—to my wife!” We entered the 
drawing-room; a demure little lady, of near sixty years of age, 
was seated there, and we were presented in form to Madame la 
Princesse de Montcontour, nie Higg, of Manchester. She made 
us a stiff little curtsey, but looked not ill-natured; indeed, few 
women could look at Clive ISTewcome’s gallant figure and brave 
smiling countenance and keep a frown on their own very long. 

“I have ’card of you from somebody’s else besides the Prince,” 
said the lady, with rather a blush. “Your uncle has spoke to me 
hoften about you, Mr. Clive, and about your good father.” 

‘‘O’est son Directeur,” whispers Florae to me. I wondered 
which of the firm of ISTewcome had taken that office upon him. 

“Now you are come to England,” the lady continued (whose 
Lancashire pronunciation being once indicated, we shall henceibrth, 
out of respect to the Princess’s rank, generally pretermit),—“ now 
you are come to England, we hope to sec you often. Not hero in 
this noisy hotel, which I can’t bear, but in the country. Our 
house is only three miles from Newcome—not such a grand phice 
as your uncle’s; but I hope we shall sec you there a great d(^al, 
and your friend, Mr. Pendeimis, if he is passing that way.” Tlie 
invitation to Mr. Pendennis, I am bound to say, was given in tt^rms 
by no means so warm as those in which the Princess’s hospitality 
to Clive was professed. 

“ Shall we meet you at your Huncle ’Obson’s % ” the lady con¬ 
tinued to Clive; “his mfe is a most charming, well-informed 
woman, has been most kind and civil, and we dine there to-day. 
Barnes and his wife is gone to spend tlie honeymoon at Newcome. 
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Lady Clara is a sweet dear thing, and her pa and ina most affixble, 
I am sure. Wliat a pity Sir Brian couldn’t attend the marriage I 
There was everybody there in London, a’lnost. Sir Harvey Diggs 
says he is mending very slowly. In life we are in death, Mr. 
Newcome! Isn’t it sad to think of him, in the midst of all his 
splendour and prosperity, and he so infirm and unable to enjoy 
them ! But let us hope for the best, and that his health will soon 
come round! ” 

With tliese and similar remarks, in which poor Florae took 
but a very small share (for he seemed dumb and melancholy in 
the company of the Princess, his elderly spouse), the visit sped 
on; Mr. Pondennis, to whom very little was said, having leisure 
to make his silent observations ixpon the person to whom he had 
been just presented. 

As there lay on the table two neat little packages, addressed 
‘‘ The Princess do Montcontour ” ; an envelope to the same address, 
with ‘‘The Prescription, No. 939 G ” further inscribed on the paper, 
and a sheet of note-])aper bearing (sabjilistic cliaracters, and the 
signature of that most fashionable physician, Sir Harvey Diggs, I 
was l(‘d to believe that the lady of Montcontour was, or fancied 
lu‘.rs(',ir, in a delicate state of health. By the side of the physi<i 
for the l)ody was medicine for the soul—a number of pretty little 
l)ooks in middle-age bindings, in anticiuo type many of them, 
adorned with pictures of the German School, representing demure 
e(U',l(‘siasti(;B, with tludr lica<ls on one side, children in long starched 
nightgowns, virgins bearitig lilies, and so forth—from wlihdi it 
was to be coucUkUhI that tiro owner of the volumes was not so 
hostih', to lionu'. as she had l)ecn at an earlier |)eriod of her religious 
life ; and that she had migrated (in spirit) from Ohqdiam to 
Knightsl>ridgc, as so nuiny wealthy mercia,utile families liave like¬ 
wise done in the body. A long stri[) of embroidery, of tlie Gothic 
|)attern, furtliermore betrayed her prc'sent inclinations; a,nd the 
Ijerson observing these things, whilst nohody was taking any notice 
of him, was amused when the acxairacy of his conjectxires was 
(ionfirmed by tlio reappciiramai of the gigantic footman, calling 
out “ Mr. ’Oneyraan,” in a loud voice, and iwecediug that divine 
into the room, 

“ (f(5Ht 1 (‘, Dircctetir, Wner. fumer dans ma (diambre, Pen,” 
growhul Florae, as Iloruyma.n <‘a,nu^. sliding oV(a* th(‘, carpet, his 
(bx<anit. smih^ (Giunging to a, blush when Im iKdield Clive, his 
mipluuv, s('ated hy the Ih'iuceHs’H si<le. This, tium, was tlie uncle 
who had spok(ai a.bout Clive and his fafber to Mariame de Florae. 
Charles siuumul in the best (Kuidition. IL^ Iield out two bran- 
new lavemhir-c.oloured kid gloves to shak(^ luinds with Ms dear 
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Clive; Florae and Mr. Pendemiis vanished out of the wom ^ 
he appeared, so that no precise account can he given ot this 

affecting interview. . 

When I quitted the hotel, a brown brougham, with a ” 
beautiful horses, the harness and panels emblazoned with the 
neatest little ducal coronets you ever saw, and a cipher inulcr 
each crown as easy to read as the arrow-head.cd inscriptions on 
one of Mr. Layard’s Assyrian chariots, was in waiting,^ ami 1 
presumed that Madame la Princesse was about to take an airing. 

Olive had passed the avuncular banking-house m the Oity, 
without caring to face his relatives there. Mr. Ncwcome v® now 
in sole command, Mr. Barnes being absent at Newcome, the baronet 
little likely ever to enter bank parlour again, but his boumleu 
duty was to wait on the ladies; and of course, only fioni dutys 
sake, he went the very first day and called in Park Lane. ^ 

“The family was habsent ever since the marriage sinuuinery 
last week,” the footman, who had accompanied the party to Baden 
informed Clive, when he opened the door and recognised^ tluit 
gentleman. “Sir Brian pretty well, thank you, sir. The family 
was at Blighting. That is. Miss Newcomo is in London^ staying 
with her grandmamniar in Queen Street, Mayfcar, sir. 1 lie 
varnished doors closed upon Jeames within ; the brazen lvuo(dvei s 
grinned their familiar grin at Olive, and he went down tJie blank 
steps discomfited. Must it be owned that he went to a. t'liib, 
and looked in the ‘‘Directory” for the number of Lady Ki^w’s 
house in Queen Street 1 Her Ladyship had a furnished heusti 
for the season. Ho such noble name was to be found among the 
inhabitants of Queen Street. 

Mrs. Hobson was from home; that is, Thomas had onh'.rs not 
to admit strangers on certain days, or before certain hours ; so 
that Aunt Hobson saw Olive without being seen by tlu*. young nian.^ 
I cannot say how much he regretted that mischance. .His visits of 
propriety were thus all paid, and he went off to dine dutifully with, 
James Binnie, after which meal he came to a certain rcuidt^zvoim 
given to him by some bachelor friends for the evening. 

" James Binnie’s eyes lightened up with plciasurc'. on InLolding 
his young Olive; the youth, obedient to bis fatlier’s injtimd.ion, bad 
hastened to Pitzroy Square immediately after ta.king posst'ssiim of 
his old lodgings—his, during the time of Ijis absemre. 'Ida' old 
properties and carved cabinets, the picture of his latlaa’ lookiii*'; 
melancholy out of the canvas, greeted Olive Btra.ng(dy on th(‘ alba’ 
noon of his arrival. No wonder he was glad to g(d; away from a 
solitude peopled with a number of dismal rccollec.tions, to tlu! n(*ar 
hospitality of Pitzroy Square and his guardian and Mend there. 
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James had not improved in health daring Olive’s ten months’ 
absence. He had never been able to walk well, or take his accus¬ 
tomed exercise, after his fall. He was no more used to riding than 
the late Mr. Gibbon, whose person James’s somewhat resembled, 
and of whose philosophy our Scottish friend was an admiring scholar. 
The Colonel gone, James would have arguments with Mr. Honey- 
man over their claret, bring clown the tamoiis XVth and XVIth 
chapters of the ‘^Decline and Fall” upon him, and quite get the 
better of the clergyman. James, like many other sceptics, was 
very obstinate, and for his part believed that almost all parsons 
haci as much belief as the Roman augurs in their ceremonies. Cer¬ 
tainly, poor Honeyman, in their controversies, gave up one article 
after another, flying from James’s assault; but the battle over, 
Charles Honeyman would pick up these accoutrements which he had 
flung away in his retreat, wipe them dry, and put them on again. 

Lamed by his fall, and obliged to remain mncli within doors, 
where certain society did not always amuse him, James Biimic 
sought excitement in the ])leasiire8 of the table, i)artaking of them 
tlic more freely now that his health could afford tliem tlie less. 
Clive, the sly rogue, observed a great imi)rovement in the comniis- 
sariat since his good ffither’s time, ate his dinner with tliankful- 
ness, and made no remarks. Nor did he confide to ns for a while 
his opinion that Mrs. Mack bored the good gentleman most severely; 
that he pined away under her kindnesses; sneaked oft’ to liis study- 
cliair a,nd his nap; was only too glad when some of the widow’s 
friends came, or she went out; seeming to breatlie more freely 
wlien she was gone, and drink his wine more (cheerily when rid of 
the intolerable weight of her presence. 

I protest the great ills of life are nothing—-the loss of your 
fortnne is a mere flea-bite; the loss of your wife—bow many men 
have supported it, and married comfortaldy afterwards ^ It is not 
what you lose, hut what you have (hiily to bear, tliat is Imrcl I 
can fancy nothing more cruel, after a long easy life of haclielorhood, 
than to have to sit day after day with a dull handsome woman 
opposite ; to have to atiswer law speeches about tlio w(?a,tlua*, house- 
k('nping, and what not; to smile appropriately when siie is disposcMl, 
to b(‘- lively (that langliing at the jokes is the hardest ])art), and to 
model your (‘,()nv(asatiott so as to suit Invr intelligence, knowing that 
a word used mt of its downright sigiufication will not b(‘, understood 
by your fair br(‘.akfasbmak(n'. Wonum go tlirongh tliis simpering 
aiid* smiling file,, and bear it (piite (uisily. Theirs is a life of hypo» 
crisy. Wliat good woman do(‘S not laugh at luu* husband’s or 
fatht‘r’s jok(iH and stories time alhvr time, a.nd wotild not laugh at 
breakfast, lune.h, and dinner, if he told thcml Flattery is their 
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nature—to coax, flatter, and sweetly befool some one is every 
woman’s business. She is no woman if she declines this olhcc. 
But men'are not provided with such powers of humbug or endur¬ 
ance—they perish and pine away miserably when bored-or they 
shrink off to the club or public-house for comfort. I want to say 
as dehcately as I can, and never liking to use rough terms regard¬ 
ing a handsome woman, that Mrs. Mackenzie, herself being 
highest spirits and the best humour, extinguished her half-brother, 
James Binnie, Esquire; that she was as a inalaria to him, poisoning 
his atmosphere, numbing his limbs, destroying his sleep; that day 
after day as he sat down at breakfast, and she levelled common¬ 
places at her dearest James, her dearest Janies became more 
wretched under her. And no one could see what his eomplamt 
was. He called in the old physicians at the club. He dosed 
himself with poppy, and mandragora, and blue pill—lower and 
lower went poor James’s mercury. If lie wanted to move to 
Brighton or Cheltenham, well and good. Whatever were hfv 
engagements, or whatever pleasures darling Rosey might have in 
store, dear thing 1 —at her age, my dear Mrs. Newcome, would not 
one do all to make a young creature happy'2—under 7 hO circum¬ 
stances could I think of leaving my poor brother. 

Mrs. Mackenzie thought herself a most highly-principled 
woman; Mrs. Newcome had also a great opinion of her. These 
two ladies had formed a considerable friendship in the past months, 
the captain’s widow having an unaffected reverence for the biinker s 
lady, and thmking her one of the best informed and most superior 
of women in the world. When she had a high opinion ot a person 
Mrs. Mack always wisely told it. Mrs. Ncwcome in her turn 
thought Mrs. Mackenzie a very clever, agreeable, ladylike wiitniai - 
not accomplished, but one could not have everything. “No, no, 
my dear,” says simple Hobson, “never would do to have every 
woman as clever as are, Maria. Women would have it all 
their own way then.” 

Maria, as her custom was, thanked God for being so virtuous 
and clever, and graciously admitted Mrs. and Miss Maickenzic into 
the circle of adorers of that supreme virtue and talent. Mr. 
Newcome took little Rosey and her mother to some parties. When 
any took place in Bryanstone Stiuare, they were generally allowed 
to come to tea. 

When on the second day of his arrival the dutiful Clive went- to 
dine with Mr. James, the ladies, in spite of their raptures at Iuh 
return and delight at seeing him, were going in the evening to hia 
aunt. Their talk was about the Princess all dinner-time. Tim 
Prince and Princess were to dine in Bryanstone Square* The 
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Princess had ordered such and such things at the jeweller’s—the 
Princess would take rank over an English Earl’s daughter—over 
Lady Ann Newcoine for instance. Oh dear! I wish the Prince 
and Princess were smothered in the Tower,” growled James Binnie; 
“since you have got acquainted with ’em I have never heard of 
anything else.” 

Clive, like a wise man, kept Ins counsel about the Prince and 
Princess, with whom we liavc seen that he had had the lionour of 
an interview that very day. But after dinner Kosey came round 
and whispered to her mamma, and after Eosey’s whisper mamma 
flung her arms round Eosey’s neck and kissed hex*, and called her 
a thoughtful darling. “What do you think this creature says, 
Clive 1” says Mi'S. Mack, still holding her darling’s little hand. 
“I wonder I had not thought of it myself.” 

“What is it, Mrs. Mackenzie'?” asks Clive, laughing. 

“She says why shoxild not you come to your aunt’s with US'? 
Wo are sure Mrs. Newcorne woxild be most happy to see you.” 

Eosey, with a little hand put to xnamnui’s mouth, said, “ Why 
(lid you tell—yoxi naughty mamma.! Isn’t she a naxxglity mamma, 
IJmdc James'?” More kisses follow after this sally, of which Uncle 
James receives one with pta-feet cotnplaccn(‘y: mamma crying out 
as Eoscy retires to dress, “ That darling child is ahoai/s thinking of 
others—always! ” 

Clive says he will sit and smoke a (dieroot %vith Mi*. Binnie, 
if tliey please. James’s (joxintenanee fdls, “ W(‘- have left off that 
sort of thing here, my dear Clivci, a long time,” eri(^s Mrs. Mackenzie, 
departing from the dining-room. 

“ But we have improved the cla,r(d, Clive, my boy ! ” whispers 
IJncdc James. “Let xis have another bottle, and wo will drink to 
the dear Colonel’s good healtli and speedy retxirn—God bless him 
I sixy, Cliv(x, Tom seems to have had a most fortunate escape oxit of 
Wixiter’s house • tlianks to our friend Kummun Loll, and to have 
got into a (‘-apital good thing with this Bundekaind Bank. They 
speak frimously of it at Hanover Sxpiart'., and I sec the Ihirkaru 
(piotes tlm shanis at a pretuixmi already.” 

Clive did not know anything aboxit the Bundelcund Bank, (‘xcx'pt 
a few words in a letter IVom Ids lather, whitdi ha had found in the 
City tliis nnn-idng. “ And an xincommoidy liberal rxmutUince the 
governor hxis start m<‘. home, sir.” Upon which ihtty lill a-uotlurr 
bumpt'r to the Colomd’s h(‘alth. 

Mamma, an<l lv.ost\y (‘omtt and show tlicir pretty pink dresses 
btdbre going to Mrs. Ntnvc.oimvs, and Clive lights a. cigar in the hall 

amr isn’t there a jubilation at th(‘. “Haunt” when the young 
ftilow'k face appears above tint smokc-douds there? 
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CHAPTER XLI 

AN OLD STORY 

M any of Clm’s Roman friends were by this time come to 
London, and the young man renewed his acquaintance with 
them, and bad speedily a considerable circle of his own 
He thought fit to allow himself a good horse or two, and appeared 
in the Park among other young dandies. He and Monsieur do 
Montcontoiu: were sworn allies. Lord Fareham, who had pur¬ 
chased J. J.’s picture, was Clive’s very good friend: Major Pen- 
dennis himself pronounced him to be a young fellow of agieeablo 
manners, and very favourably vu (as the Major happened to know) 
in some very good quarters. 

Ere many days Clive had been to Brighton to see Lady Ann and 
Sir Brian, and good Aunt Honeyman, in whose house the Baronet 
was lodged: and I suppose he found out, by some means or otliei, 
where Lady Kew lived in Mayfair. 

But her Ladyship was not at homo, nor was she at homo on the 
second day, nor did there come any note from Ethel to her c.ousin. 
She did not ride in the Park as of old. Clive, biefi vu as ho was, 
did not belong to that great world as yet, in which he would hc) 
pretty sure to meet her every night at one of those parties where 
everybody goes. He read her name in the paper morning after 
morning, as having been present at Lady This’s entertainnumt and 
Lady That’s ministerial rdmion. At first he was too shy to t(dl 
what the state of the case was, and took nobody into his (joufidenee 
regarding his little tendre. 

There he was riding through Queen Street, Mayiair, a.tlir(*d in 
splendid raiment: never missing the Park ; actually going to ]>lar(‘n 
of worship in the neighbourhood; and frcipienting tlu‘- o])era~a. 
waste of time which one would never have expected in a youth of 
his nurture. At length a certain observer of human nature w. 
marking his state, rigidly conjectured tliat he must ha in h>v(\ and 
taxed him with the soft impeachment---on which the young man, 
no doubt anxious to open his heart to some one, poure,<l out all tiiat 
story which has before been narrated; and told how ho thought 
his passion cured, and how it was cured; but when he heard Irom 
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Kcw at Naples that the engagement was over between him and 
Miss Newcome, Clive found his own lianie kindle again with new 
ardour. He was wild to see her. He dashed off from Naples 
instantly on receiving the news that she was free. He had been 
ton days in London without getting a glimpse of her. That Mrs. 
Mackenzie bothers me so I hardly know -where to turn/’ said poor 
Clive, ^‘and poor little Rosey is made to write me a note about 
something twice a day. She’s a good dear little thing—little 
Rosey—and I really liad thought once of—-of—oh, never mind 
that! 0 Pen! Pm up another tree now! and a poor miserable 
young beggar I am! ” In fact, Mr. Pendennis was installed as 
conff(jant, vice J. J.-—absent on leave. 

This is a part which, especially for a few days, the present 
biographer has always liked well enough. For a while at least, I 
think almost every man or woman is interesting when in love. If 
you know of two or three sucli affairs going on in any soirde to 
which you may be invited—-is not the party straightway amusing 1 
Yonder goes Augustus Tomkins, Avorking his way through the rooms 
to that far corner Avhcrc demure Miss Hopkins is seated, to wliom 
tlic stupid grinning Bumpkins thinks lie is making himself agreeable. 
Yomler sits Miss Fanny disPra/Ue, and yet trying to smile as the 
captain is talking liis folly, the parson his glib (iompliments. And 
see, her face lights up all of a sudden : her eyes beam with delight 
at tlie captain’s stories, and at that deliglitiul young edergyman 
likewise. It is because AugustuB has appeared; tludr eyes only 
meet for one semi-second, but that is enough for Miss Fanny. Go 
on, (captain, with your twaddle I'—Proceed, my reverend friend, 
Avith your smirking commonplaces! In the last two minutes the 
Avorld has changed It)r Miss Fanny. That moment has come for 
Avliieh she has been fidgeting and longing and scheming all day ! 
How difierent an interest, I say, has a meeting of iieople for a 
philosopher who knoAvs of a tew such little secrets, to that which 
your vulgar looker-on feels, who comes hut to cat the ices, and 
stare at the hulies’ dresses and heauty ! There are two frames of 
mind nnder which Xiondon society is bearalile to a man—to l)e an 
aidior in one of those sentimental |)t‘rfi)rman(‘ns aliove hinted at; or 
to he a B|)(‘(itator and Avatcli it. But as for the mere desms des 
carles-' -would not an arnndiair a.nd. the dullest of hooks l)e b(dd;er 
than that-ilull ga.nu'.^ 

Ho I out- only l)(u*ame Clmfs confidant in this afihir, lad; took a 
pli'asniA' in ext.nictiug i-he young fidlow's s(H*r(d;s fi'om him, or rather 
in (‘U(‘()iiniging him to p(air tluau forth. Thus was the great |»art 
of t-h(‘ prtnious tale nauaihal. to nu^: thus dac-k Belsize’s misad- 
vcutuiA's, of tlie first part of which, wc had only heard in London 
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(■whitlier liG returnGd presently to be reconciled to his fiithcr,^ <xitcr 
his elder brother’s death). Thus my Lord Kew’s secret histoiy 
came into my possession; let ns hope for the public’s future delec¬ 
tation, and the chronicler’s private advantage. And many a night 
until daylight did appear, has poor Olive stamped Ins chamber or 
my own, pouring his story out to me, his griefs and raptures , le- 
calling, in his wild young way, recollections of Ethel’s sayings and 
doings; uttering descriptions of her beauty; and raging against the 
cruelty which she exhibited towards him. 

As soon as the new confidant heard the name of the y(uing 
lover’s charmer, to do Mr. Pendennis justice, he cndcavounMl to 
fling as much cold water upon Olive’s flame as a small private (‘iigiiui 
could pour on such a conflagration. “Miss Newcomc! my (h'ar 
Olive,” says the confidant, “do you know to what you are aspiring? 
For the last three months Miss Hcwcome has been the greatest 
lioness in London: the reigning beauty: the winning horse : the 
first favourite out of the whole Belgravian harem. ^ young 
woman of this year has come near her: those of pasf seasons slie 
has distanced, and utterly put to shame. Miss Blackcap, Lady 
Blanche Blackcap’s daughter, was (as perhaps you are not aware) 
considered by her mamma the great beauty of last season ; and it 
was considered rather shabby of the young Marquis of Farintosh 
to leave town without ofieiing to change Miss Blackcap’s nanu‘. 
Heaven bless you ! this year Farintosh will not look at Miss 
Blackcap ! He finds people at home when (ha 1 I see you win(‘e, 
my suflering innocent!)—when he calls in Queen Street; y(^s, a;n(l 
Lady Kew, who is one of the cleverest women in England, will 
listen for hours to Lord Farintosh’s conversation, tlmn wdiora the 
Rotten Row of Hyde Park cannot show a greater booby. Miss 
Blackcap may retire, like Jephthah’s daughter, for all fl’arintosh 
will relieve her. Then, my dear fellow, there were, as i>ossi})ly 
you do not know, Lady Hermengildc and Lady Yseult, Lady 
Rackstraw’s lovely twins, whose appearance created su(‘h a. scaisa- 
tion at Lady Hautbois’ first—was it her first or was it her sec'.oiid ? 
—yes, it was her second—-bi’eakfast. Whom weren’t they going to 
marry? Crackthorpe was mad, they said, about both. Bustiugton, 
Sir John Fobshy, the young Baronet with the immense Nortlun'u 
property—^the Bishop of Windsor was actually said to ho smil.teu 
with one of them, but did not like to offer, as lier prescail; 1\I - y, 
like Qu — n El-z-b-th of gracious memory, is said to objtavl, to 
bishops, as bishops, marrying. Where is Ihistiugton? Wluaa' is 
Crackthorpe? Where is Fobshy, the young Baronet of tln^ North? 
My dear fellow, when those two girls come info a room now, they 
make no more sensation than you or 1. Miss Newcomo has (jarried 
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their admirers away from tlK3m: Fobsby lia,s a^ctually, it is said, 
proposed for lier: and the real reason of that affair between Lord 
Bnstington and Captain Craekthorpe of tlie Koyal Horse Guards 
Green, "was a speecli of Bustingtoifs, hinting that Miss Ncwcome 
liad not belnived well in throwing Lord Kew over. Don’t you 
know wluit old Lady Ivew will do with this girl, Clive She will 
marry Miss Newcomc to the best man. If a richer and better 
pmi/l than Lord Farintosh ])reseiits himself—then it will be 
Fairintosh’s turn to find that Lady Kew is not at home. Is there 
any young man in the Peerage unmarried and richer than Farintosh ? 
I forget. Why does not some one publish a list of tlie young 
male nobility and baronetage, their names, weights, and probable 
fortunes'? I don’t mean for the matrons of Mayfair—they ha,ve 
the list by heart and study it in seiiret—-but for young men in the 
woiid: so that they may know what their chances are, and wdio 
naturally has the pull over them. Lot me see—there is young Lord 
Gaunt, who-w^ill have a great fortune, and is desirable because you 
know Ids father is locked up-—-but he is only ten years old—no— 
they ca,u s(‘arccly liring him forwa,rd as Farintosh a rival.” 

“You look astonislied, my poor boy*? Yoii think it is wicked 
in me to talk in this brutal way about bargain and sale; and say 
that your heart’s darling is, at this minute, being paced up and 
down the Mayfair market to be taken away by the best bidder. 
Ca,n you count purses with Sultan Farintosh'? Can you compete 
even with Sir Jolin Fobsby of the North'? What I say is wicked 
and worldly, is it ?• So it is : but it is true, as true as Tattersall’s 
—as true as Circassia or Virginia. Don’t you know that the 
Ciixjassian girls are proxid of their bringing up, and take rank 
ae(‘,or(ling to the prices whidi they fetch ^ And you go and buy 
yourself some new clotlies, and a lifty-iiound horse, and put a penny 
rose in your button-hole, and ride past lier window, and think to 
win this prize *? 0 yoxx idiot! A penny rosebud! Put money 

in your purse, A fifty-pound hack when a butcher rides as good a 
one !'—Put money in your purse. A liravc young heart, all courage 
and love and honour! Put money in thy purse—t’other coin don’t 
pass in the market—at least wlie.rc old Lady Kew lias the stall.” 

By these remonstrances, ])layful though serious, Clive’s adviser 
sought to teach him wisdom about Iris love-afiiiir; and the advice 
was r(‘C(dved as advice upon those occasions usually is. 

After calling thrice, and writing to Miss Neweome, there came 
a littli‘. noki from that young lady, saying, “ Dear Clive,—We were 
so sorry we were out when you called. We shall be at homo to¬ 
morrow at lunch, wlien Lady Kew hopes you will come, and sec 
yours ever, E. 
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Clive went—poor Clive! He had the satisfaction of shaking 
Ethel’s hand, and a finger of Lady Kew j of eating a mutton-chop 
in Ethel’s presence; of conversing about the state of art at Konie 
with Lady Kew, and describing the last works of Cibson and 
Macdonald. The visit lasted but for half-an-hour. Not for one 
minute was Olive allowed to see Ethel alone. At three o’clock 
Lady Kew’s caniage was announced, and our young gentleman rose 
to take his leave, and had the pleasure of seeing the most noble 
peer. Marquis of Earintosh and Earl of Eossmont, descend from his 
Lordship’s brougham and enter at Lady Kew’s door, followed by 
a domestic bearing a small stack of flowers from Covent Garden. 

It befell that the good-matured Lady Fareliam had a ball in 
these days; and meeting Clive in the Park, her lord invited liirn 
to the entertainment. Mr. Pendeniiis had also the honour of a 
card. Accordingly Clive took me up at Bays’s, and we proceeded 
to the ball together. 

The lady of the house, smiling upon all her guests, welcomed 
with particular kindness her young friend from Eome. Are you 
related to the Miss Newcome, Lady Ann Newcome’s daughter? 
Her cousin? She will be here to-night.” Very likely Lady Fare- 
ham did not see Clive wince and blush at this announcement, her 
Ladyship having to occupy herself with a thousand other ])eople. 
Clive found a dozen of his Eoman friends in the room, ladies young 
and middle-aged, plain and handsome, all glad to see his kind' iJuuC 
The house was splendid : the ladies magnificently dressed; tlic ball 
beautiful, though it appeared a little dull until that event took 
place whereof we treated a few pages back (in the allegory of Mr. 
Tomkins and Miss Hopkins), and Lady Kew and her granddaughter 
made their appearance. 

The old woman, who began to look more and more like the 
wicked fairy of the stories, who is not invited to the Princess’s 
Christening Feast, had this advantage over her likeness, that slie 
was invited everywhere; though how she, at her age, could fly 
about to so many parties, unless she was a fairy, no one could say. 
Behind the fairy, up the marble stairs, came the most noble Farin- 
tosh, with that vacuous leer which distinguishes his Lordship, 
Ethel seemed to be carrying the stack of flowers which the Marquis 
had sent to her. The noble Bustington (Viscount Bustington, I 
need scarcely tell the reader, is the heir of the house of Podbury) 
the Baronet of the North, the gaUant Crackthorpe, the first men iii 
town, in a word, gathered round the young beauty, forming In^r 
court; and little Dick Hitchin, who goes everywhere, you may be 
sure was near her with a compliment and a smile. Ere this arrival,^ 
the twins had been giving themselves gimt airs in the room 
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the poor twins 1 when Ethel appeared they sank into shuddering 
insignificance, and had to put up with the conversation and atten¬ 
tions of second-rate men, belonging to second-rate clubs, in heavy 
dragoon regiments. One of them actually waltzed with a dancing 
barrister; but he was related to a duke, and it was expected the 
Lord Chancellor would give him something very good. 

Before he saw Ethel, Olive vowed he was aware of her. Indeed, 
had not Lady Eareham told him Miss Newcome was coming? 
Ethel, on tlie contrary, not expecting him, or not having the 
prescience of love, exhibited signs of surprise when she beheld him, 
her eyebrows arching, her eyes darting looks of pleasure. When 
grandmamma happened to be in another room, she lieckoned Clive 
to lier, dismissing Orackthorpe and Eobsby, Farintosh and Busting- 
ton, the amorous youth who around her bowed, and summoning Mr. 
Clive up to a,n audience with the air of a young priiicess. 

And so she was a princess; and this the region of her special 
dominion. The wittiest and handsomest, she deserved to reign in 
such a place, by right of merit and by general election. Clive felt 
lusr superiority, and his own shortcomings; he came up to her as 
to a superior person. Perhaps she was not sorry to let him see 
how slie ordered away grandees and splcnditl Bnstingtons, informing 
them, with a superb manner, that she wished to speak to her cousin 
—that handsome young man with the light mnstachio yonder. 

‘‘Do you know many people? This is your first appearance 
in society ? Shall I introduce you to some nice girls to dance with ? 
'What very pretty buttons ! ” 

“Is that what you wanted to say?” asked Clive, rather 
bewildered. 

“Wliat does one say at a ball? One talks conversation suited 
to the place. If I were to say to Captain Orackthorpe, ‘What 
|)retty buttons! ’ he would be delighted. But you—you have a 
soul above buttons, I suppose.” 

“ Being, as you say, a stranger in this sort of society, you see 
I am not accustomed to—to the exceeding brilliancy of its conyersa- 
tion,” said Olive. 

“ Wliat! you want to go away, and wc liaven’t seen each other 
for ncur a year,” cries Etliel, in (piite a natural voice. “ Sir John 
ihohshy, I’m very sorry—but do let me off this (huice. I have just 
met my (jousin, whom I have not seen for a whole year, and I want 
to talk to him.” 

“ It was not my fault that yon did not see me sooner, I wrote 
to you tliat I oidy got your letter a month ago. You never 
answered the second I wrote you from Rome, Your letter lay there 
at tlic post ever so loiig, and was forwarded to me at Naples,” 
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« ” asked Ethel. 

‘‘I Lord Kew there.” Ethel was smiling with all her 

might, and kissing her hand to the twins, who passed at this 
moment with their mamma. “ Oh, indeed, you saw—how do yon 
do ?—Lord Kew.” 

And, having seen him, I came over to England,” said Olive. 

Ethel looked at him gravely. “ What am I to understand by 
that, Olive 1 —You came over because it was very hot at Naples, 
and because you wanted to see your friends here, n’est-ce pas ^ How 
glad mamma was to see you! You know she loves you as if you 
were her own son.” 

‘‘ What, as much as that angel Barnes! ” cries Olive bitterly. 

Impossible! ” 

Ethel looked once more. Her present mood and desire was to 
treat Olive as a chit, as a young fellow without consc(pxence—a 
thirteenth younger brother. But in his looks and behaviour there 
was that which seemed to say not too many liberties were to be 
taken with him. 

Why weren’t you here a month sooner, and you might have 
seen the marriage ? It was a very pretty thing. Everybody was 
there. Olara, and so did Barnes really, looked quite handsome.” 

‘‘It must have been beautiful,” continued Olive; “quite a 
touching sight, I am sure. Poor Oharles Belsize could not be 
present because his brother was dead; and-” 

“And what else, pray, Mr. Newcome?” cries miss, in great 
wrath, her pink nostrils beginning to quiver. “I did not think, 
really, that when we met after so many months, I was to be— 
insulted; yes, insulted, by the mention of that name.” 

“I most lumibly ask pardon,” said Olive, with a grave bow. 

“ Heaven forbid that I should wound your sensibihty, Ethel! It 
is, as you say, my first appearance in society. I talk about tilings ^ 
or persons that I should not mention. I should talk about buttons, 
should I ? which you were good enough to tell me was the proper 
subject of conversation. Mayn’t I even speak of connections of 
the family? Mr. Belsize, through this marriage, has the honour 
of being connected with you; and even I, in a remote degree, may 
boast of a sort of an ever-so-distant cousinship with him. What 
an honour for me ! ” 

“Pray what is the meaning of all this?” cries Miss Ethel, 
surprised, and perhaps alarmed. Indeed, Olive scarcely knew. He 
had been chafing all the while he talked with her; smotherim^ 
anger as he saw the young men round about her; revolting against 
himself for the very humility of his obedience, and angry at the 
eagerness and delight with which he had come at her call. 
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‘‘The meaning is, Ethel,”—he broke out, seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity,—“ that when a man comes a thousand miles to see yon, 
and sliake your liand, yon should give it him a little more cordially 
than you choose to do to me ; that when a kinsman knocks at your 
door, time after time, you should try and admit him ; and that 
when you meet him you should treat him like an old friend; not as 
you treated me when my Lady Kew vouchsafed to give me admit¬ 
tance ; not as you treat these fools that are fribbling round about 
you,” cries Mr. Clive, in a great rage, folding his arms, and glar¬ 
ing round on a number of the most innocent young swells; and 
he continued looking as if he would like to knock a dozen of 
their heads together. “Am I keeping Miss Newcome’s admirers 
from her ?- ” 

“That is not for me to say,” she said, quite gently. He was; 
hut to see him angry did not displease Miss Newcomc. 

“ That young man w'ho came for you just now,” Clive went on 
—“ tlrat Sir John——” 

“Are you angry with me because I sent him awayT’ said 
Ethel, putting out a hand. “ Hark! tliere is the music. Take 
me in and waltz witli me. Don’t you know it is not door at 
which you knocked'?” she said, looking up into his face as simply 
and kindly as of old. She whirled round the dancing-room with 
him in triumph, the other beauties dwindling before her; slie 
looked more and more beautiful with each rapid move of the waltz, 
her colour heightening and her eyes seeming to brighten. Not till 
tlie music stopped did she sink down on a scat, panting, and 
smiling radiant—as many many hundred years ago I remember to 
have seen Taglioni, after a conquering pan seuL She nodded a 
“thank you” to Clive. It seemed that there w^as a perfect re¬ 
conciliation. Lady Kew came in just at the end of the dance, 
scowling when she beheld Ethel’s i)artner; hut in reply to her 
remonstrances Ethel shrugged her fair shoulders, wdth a look wdiich 
secaiKul to say je le gave an arm to her grandmother, and 

walked off, saticily protecting her. 

Cliv(fs friend had been looking on observingly and curiously as 
the scene between them had taken place, and at the dance with 
whidi the reconciliation had been celebrated. I must tell you that 
this arch young creature laid formed the object of my observation 
for some months past, and that I watclied her as I have watched a 
heautiful panther at the Zoological Gardens, so bright of eye, so 
sleek of coat, so slim in form, so swift and agile in hv.v spring.^ 

A more brilliant young co(|nette than Miss Newcome, in her 
second season, tliesc eyes never looked upon, that is the truth. In 
her first year, being engaged to Lord Kew, she was perhaps a little 
8 2 m 
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more reserved and quiet. Besides, her mother went out with her 
that first season, to whom Miss Newcome, except for a little occa¬ 
sional flightiness, was invariably obedient and ready to come to 
call Blit when Lady Kew appeared as her duenna, the girls 
delight seemed to be to plague the old lady, and she would dance 
with the very youngest sons merely to put grandmamma in a 
passion. In this way poor young Oubley (who has two lumdred 
a year of allowance, besides eighty and an annual rise of five in 
the Treasury), actually thought that Ethel was in love with^ him, 
and consulted with the young men in his room in Downing Street, 
whether two hundred and eighty a year, with five pound more 
next year, would be enough for them to keep house on^ Young 
Tandy of the Temple, Lord Bkibbereeils younger son, who sat in 
the House for some time on the Irish Catholic side, was also deeply 
smitten, and many a night in our walks home from the parties at 
the other end of the town, would entertain me with his admiration 
and passion for her. 

“ If you have such a passion for her, why not propose I ” it was 
asked of Mr. Tandy. 

“Propose! propose to a Russian Archduchess,” cries young 
Tandy. “She’s beautiful, she’s delightful, she’s witty. I have 
never seen anything like her eyes; they send me wild—wild,” says 
Tandy—(slapping his waistcoat under Temple Bar)—“ but a. more 
audacious little flirt never existed since the days of Cleopatra.” 

With this opinion likewise in my mind, I had been looking on 
during Clive’s proceedings with Miss Ethel—not, I say, without 
admiration of the young lady who was leading him such a dance. 
The waltz over, I congratulated him on his own performance. His 
continental practice had greatly improved him. “ And as for your 
partner, it is delightful to see her,” I went on. “I always like to 
be by when Miss Newcome dances. I had sooner see her than 
anybody since Taglioni. Look at her now, with her neck up, and 
her little foot out, just as she is preparing to start 1 Hapi)y Lord 
Bustington! ” 

“You are angry with her because she cut yon,” growls Olive. 
“You know you said she cut you, or forgot you; and your vanity’s 
wounded, that is why you are so satirical.” 

“ How can Miss Newcome remember all the men who are pre¬ 
sented to her'?” says the other. “Last year she talked to me 
because she wanted to know about you. This year she doesn’t 
talk: because I suppose she does not want to know about you 
any more.” 

“Hang it! Do—on’t. Pen,” cries Clive, as a schoolboy cries 
out to another not to hit him. 
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She does not pretend to observe: and is in full conversation 
with the amiable Bustington. Delicious interchange of noble 
thoughts ! But she is observing us talking, and knows that wc 
are talking about her. If ever you marry her, Clive, which is 
absurd, I shall lose you for a friend. You will infallibly tell her 
what I think of her: and she will order you to give me up.’’ Clive 
had gone off in a brown study, as his interlocutor continued. “ Yes, 
she is a ffirt. She can’t help her nature. She tries to vanquish 
every one who comes near her. She is a little out of breath from 
waltzing, and so she pretends to be listening to poor Bustington, 
who is out of breath too, but puffs out his best in order to mako 
himselfargi'eeablc. With what a pretty air she appears to listen! 
Her eyes actually seem to brighten.” 

What ? ” says Clive, witli a start. 

I could not comprehend the meaning of the start: nor did I 
care much to know: supposing that the young man was waking 
up from some lover’s I'evcric : and the evening sped away, Clive 
not (potting the ball until Miss Fewcomc and the Countess of Kew 
had departed. Fo furtlier conmmni('ation appeared to take place 
between the cousins that evening. I think it was Captain Craek- 
thorpe who gave the young hniy an arm into lier carriage; Sir 
John Fobsby liaving the liappiness to (jondnet the old Countess, 
and carrying the i)ink bag for the shawls, wrappers, &c., on which 
her Ladyship’s coronet and initials are emblazoned. Clive may 
have made a movement as if to step forward, but a single finger 
from Miss Fcwcomc warned him Imk, 

Clive and his two friends in Lamb Court had made an engage¬ 
ment for the next Saturday to dine at .Greenwich; but on the 
morning of tliat day there came a note from bim to say that he 
thonglit of going down to see his aunt, Miss Honeyman, and Ix'gged 
to recall his promise to ns. Saturday is a holiday with gentlemen 
of onr profession. Wc had invited E. Bayham, Esquire, and 
|)romised ourselves a merry evening, and were unwilling to balk • 
oursedves of the pleasure on account of the absence of onr young 
R()man. Bo wc three went to London Bridge Station at an early 
hour, proposing to breathe tlie Iresh air of Greenwich Park biffbre 
dinner. And, at London Bridge, by the most singular (‘oinmdem^e, 
La<ly Few’s (‘arriage drove up to tlie Brighton entrance, and Miss 
Ethel and her maid stepped out of the brougham, 

Wlien Miss Fewcome and her maid entere<l the Brighton 
station, did Mr. Clive, by another singular c.oincidence, hap|)en 
also to 1)6 there'? What more natural and dutiful than that he 
should go and see his aunt, Miss Honeyman ? What more proper 
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than that Miss Ethel should pass the Saturday and Sunday with 
her sick father; and take a couple of wholesome nights’ rest 
after those five weary past evenings, for each of whidi we may 
reckon a couple of soirees and a hall^ And that relations should 
travel together, the young lady being protected hy her fenime<le- 
chamhre ; that surely, as every one must allow,* was perfectly right 
and proper. 

That a biographer should profess to know everytliing whi(‘h 
passes, even in' a confidential talk in a first-class carriage between 
two lovers, seems perfectly absurd; not that grave historians tlo 
not pretend to the same wonderful degree of knowledge—reporting 
meetings the most occult of conspirators; private interviews between 
monarchs and their ministers, even the secret thoughts and motives 
of those personages, which possibly the persons themselves did not 
know. All for which the present writer will pledge liis known 
character for veracity is, that on a certain day certain |)artieB liad 
a conversation, of which the upshot was so and so. He guesses, 
of course, at a great deal of what took place; knowing the char¬ 
acters, and being informed at some time of their meeting. You 
do not suppose that I bribed the femme-de-chamhrej or that those 
two City gents, who sat in the same carriage with our young 
friends, and could not hear a word they said, reported tlicir talk 
to me? If Clive and Ethel had had a coupd to themselves, I 
would yet boldly tell what took i>lace, but the coupii was taken 
by other three young City gents, who smoked the whole way. 

‘^Well, then,” the bonnet begins close up to the hat, “tell me, 
sir, is it true that you were so very much ^;>ris of the Miss 
Freemans at Home; and that afterwards you were so wonderfully 
attentive to the third Miss Balliol ? Did you draw her portrait ? 
You know you drew her portrait. You painters always pretend 
to admire girls with auburn hair, because Titian and Eai)liael 
painted it. Has the Fornarina red hair ? Why, we are at Croydon, 
I declare! ” 

“The Fornarina”—the hat i-eplies to the bonnet, “if that 
picture at the Borghese Palace be an original, or a likeness of her 
—is not a handsome woman, with vulgar eyes and mouth, and 
altogether a most mahogany-coloured person. Slie is so plain, in 
fact, I think that very likely it is the real woman; for it is with 
their own fancies that men fall in love,—or rather every woman is 
handsome to the lover. You know how old Helen must have laum.” 

“ I don’t know any such thing, or anything about her. Who 
was Helen ? ” asks the bonnet. And indeed she did not know. 

“ It’s a long story, and such an old scandal now, that there is 
no use in repeating it,” says Clive. 
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“ You only talk about Helen because you wish to turn away 
the conversation from Miss Ereemaii,” cries the young lady—from 
Miss Balliol, I mean.” 

“We will talk about whichever you please. Which shall we 
begin to pull to pieces 1 ” says Clive. You see, to be in this caniage 
—to be actually with her —to be looking into those wonderful lucid 
eyes-—to see her sweet mouth dimpling, and hear her sweet voice 
ringing with its delicious laughter—to have that hour and a half 
his own, in spite of all the world-dragons, grandmothers, con- 
mnances, the future—made the young fellow so happy, filled his 
whole frame and spirit with a delight so keen, that no wonder he 
was gay, and brisk, and lively. 

“And so you know of my goings on'?” he asked. Oh me! 
they were at Keigate by tins time; there was Gatton Park flying 
before them on the wings of the wind. 

“ I know of a number of things,” says the bonnet, nodding with 
ambrosial curls. 

“And you would not answer the second letter I wrote to you'?” 

“We were in great ])erplexity. One (cannot be always answer¬ 
ing young gentlemen’s letters. I Inul consideralde doul.)t about 
answering a note I got from Cliarlotte Street, Fitzroy S(]uare,” 
says tlie lady’s (dmpeau. “ No, Clive, we must not write to one 
another,” she continued more gravely, “or only very, very seldom. 
Nay, my meeting you here to-day is by the merest chance, I am 
sure; tor when I mentioned at Lady Eareluim’s the other evening 
that I was going to see papa at Brighton to-day, I never for one 
mo 7 nent thought of seeing you in the train. But as you are here, 
it can’t be helped; and I may as well tell you tliat there are 
obstacles.” 

“ What, other ol)sta,cles'? ” Clive gasj)cd out. 

“ Nonsense—-yon silly boy 1—-No other obstmdes but those which 
always have existed, and must. When we parted—that is, when 
you ieft us at Baden, you knew it was for the best. You had your 
profession to follow, and could not go on idling about—about a 
family of sick people and children. Every man has his profession, 
and you yours, as yoti would luive it. We a,re so nearly allied that 
we may—we may like each otlier like brother and sister almost. I 
don’t know what Ba.rnes would say if he heard me. Wherever you 
and your father are, Iiow can I ever thiidc of you l>ut—l)ut you 
know how^ T always sliall, always. There are certain feelings wc 
have which I ho})e mwer can cliange; thougli, if you ])lease, about 
them I intend never to s|)cak any more. Neither you nor I can 
alter our conditions, but must make the best of them. You shall be 
a fine clever painter; and I,—wiio knows what will happen to mo? 
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I know what is going to happen to-day; I am going to sec papa and 
inamma, and he as happy as I can till Monday morning. ^ 

“I know what I wish would happen now,” said Oliyc, they 
were going screaming through a tunnel. 

‘‘Whatr’ said the bonnet in the darkness; and the en^no was 
roaring so loudly, that he was obliged to put his head cpiite close 
to say—• 

‘‘ I wish the tunnel would fall in and close upon us, or that we 
might travel on for ever and ever.” 

Here there was a great jar of the carriage, and the lady’s-maid, 
and I think Miss Ethel, gave a shriek. The lamp above was so dini 
that the carriage was almost totally dark. No wonder the lady’s- 
maid was frightened! but the daylight came streaming in, and all 
poor Clive’s wishes of rolling and rolling on for ever were put an 
end to by the implacable sxm in a minute. 

Ah, why was it the quick train ^ Suppose it hud been the 
parliamentary train 1—even that too would have come to an end. 
They came and said, “Tickets, please,” and Olive held out th(‘, 
three of their party—-his, and Ethel’s, and her maid’s. I think for 
such a ride as that he was right to give up Greenwich. Mr. Kulm 
was in waiting with a carriage for Miss Ethel. She shook hands 
with Olive, returning his pressure. 

“I may come and see youT’ he said. 

■ “ You may come and see mamma—yes.” 

“ And where are you staying 1 ” 

“ Bless my soul—they were staying at Miss Honey man’s 1 ” 
Olive hiu'st into a laugh. Why, he was going there too 1 Of course 
Aunt Honeyman had no room for him, her house being quite lull 
with the other Newcomes. 

It was a most curious coincidence their meeting; but ultogetlun* 
Lady Ann thought it was best to say nothing about tlu^ cinmm- 
stance to grandmamma. I myself am puzzled to say whi(di wouhl 
have been the better course to pursue under the circumstances; tlun,‘«^ 
were so many courses open. As they had gone so hir, should they 
go on farther together 1 Suppose they were going to the same house 
at Brighton, oughtn’t they to have gone in the same carriage, with 
Kuhn and the maid, of course'? Suppose they met by chance at the 
station, ought they to have travelled in separate carriages'? I ask a-ny 
gentleman and father of a family, when he was immensely smitt(m 
with his present wife, Mrs. Brown, if he had met her travelling with 
her maid, in the mail, when there was a vacant place, wliat would 
he himself have done'? 
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CHAPTER XLII 
INJURED INNOCENCE 

FEOM CLIVE NEWCOME, ESQ., TO LIEUT.-COL. NEWCOME, C.B. 

" Brighton, Ju7ie 12, 18—. 

M y dearest Father,— As the weather was growing very hot 
at Naples, and you wished I should come to England to see 
Mr. Biiinic, I came accordingly, and have l)een here three 
weeks, and write to you from Aunt Honeyman’s parlour at Brighton, 
where you ate your lasfc dinner before embarking for India. I found 
your splendid remittance on calling in Fog Court, and have invested 
a part of the sum in a good horse to ride, upon whicli I take my 
diversion with other young dandies in the Park. Florae is in 
England, but he lias no need of your kindness. Only think! he 
is Prince de Montcontour now, the second title of the i)uc dTvry's 
family; and M. lo Comte do Florae is Due dTvry in consequence of 
the demise of t’other old gentleman. I believe the late duke’s wife 
shortened his liib. Oh, what a woman ! She caused a duel between 
Lord Kew and a Frenchman, which has in its turn occasioned all 
sorts of evil and division in families, as you shall hear. 

“In the first place, in consequence of the <luel and of incom¬ 
patibility of temper, the match between Kew and E. N. has been 
broken off. I met Lord Kew at Naples with liis mother and brother, 
nice quiet people as you would like them. Kew’s wound and subse¬ 
quent illness have altered him a good deal. He has become much 
more seriom than he used to be; not ludicrously so at all, but he 
says he thinks his past life has been useless and even criminal, and 
he wishes to change it. He has sold his horses, and sown his wild 
oats. He lias turned quite a sober quiet gentleman. 

“ At our meeting ho told me of what had happened between him 
and Etliol, of whom he S|)oke most /dndli/ and generonshjy but avow¬ 
ing his o|)inion that they ncv(n' could havci been happy in married 
life. And now X tliink my dear old father will see that there may 
be anotluH' reason besides my d(vsir(‘. to si'.e Mr. Biimie, which has 
brought me tumbliug back to Englaud again. If need l)e to speak, 
I never shall have, I hope, any secrets from you. I have not said 
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mucli about one which has given me the deuce’s disquiet for ten 
months past, because there was no good in talking about it, or vex¬ 
ing you needlessly with reports of my griefs and woes. 

.“Well, when we were at Baden in September last, and E. and 
I wrote those letters in common to you, I dare say you can tancy 
what my feelings might have been towards such a beautiful young 
creature, who has a hundred faults, for which I love her just as 
much as for the good that is in her. I became dreadfully smitten 
indeed, and knowing that she was engaged to Lord Kew, I did as 
you told me you did once when the enemy was too strong lor you— 
I ran away. I had a bad time of it for two or three months. At 
Eome, however, I began to take matters more easily, my naturally 
fine appetite returned, and at the end of the season I found mysell 
uncommonly happy in the society of the Miss BalUols and the Miss 
Freemans: but when Kew told me at Naples of what had happened, 
there was straightway a fresh eruption in my heart, and I was fool 
enough to come almost without sleep to London in order to catch a 
glimpse of the bright eyes of E. N. 

“ She is now in this very house upstahs with one aunt, whilst 
the other lets lodgings to her. I have seen her but very seldom in¬ 
deed since I came to London, where Sir Brian and Lady Ann <lo not 
pass the season, and Ethel goes about to a dozen parties every week 
with old Lady Kew, who neither loves you nor me. Hearing E. say 
she was coming down to her parents at Brighton, I made so bold 
as to waylay her at the train (though I didn’t tell her tliat I passed 
three hours in the waiting-room); and we made the journey to¬ 
gether, and she was very kind and beautiful, and though I suppose 
I might just as well ask a Royal Princess to have mo, I can’t help 
hoping and longing and hankering after her. And Aunt Honey man 
must have found out that I am fond of her, for the old lady has 
received me with a scolding. Uncle Charles seems to bo in very 
good condition again. I saw him in full clerical feather at Madame 
de Montcontour’s, a good-natured body who drops her A’s, though 
Florae is not aware of their absence. Pendennis and Warrington, I 
know, would send you their best regards. Pen is conceited, but 
much kinder in reality than he has the air of being. Fred Bayham 
is doing well, and prospering in his mysterious way. 

“ Mr. Binnie is not looking at all well; and Mrs. Mack—well, 
as I know you never attack a lady behind her lovely back, I won’t 
say a word of Mrs. Mack—but she has taken possession of Uncle 
James, and seems to me to weigh upon him somehow. Eosey is as 
pretty and good-natured as ever, and has learned two new songs; 
but you see, with my sentiments in another quarter, I feel as it were 
guilty and awkward in company of Eosey and her mamma. They 
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CHAPTER L 
CLIVE IN NEW QUARTERS 

M y wife was much better pleased with Olive than with some 
of his relatives to whom I had presented her. His lace 
carried a recommendation with it that few honest people 
could resist. He was always a welcome friend in our lodgings, and 
even our uncle the Major signified his approval of the lad as a 
young fellow of very good manners and feelings, who, it he chose 
to throw himself away and be a painter, ma foi, was rich enough 
no doubt to follow his own caprices. Clive executed a capital head 
of Major Pendennis, which now hangs in our drawing-room at 
Fail-oaks; and reminds me of that Mend of my youth. Clive 
occupied ancient lofty chambers in Hanover Square now. He had 
furnished them in an antique manner, Mth hangings, cabinets, 
carved work, Venice glasses, fine prints, and water-colour sketches 
of good pictures by his own and other hands. He had horses to 
ride, and a liberal purse full of paternal money. _ Many fine equi¬ 
pages drew up opposite to his chambers: few artists had such luck 
as young Mr. Olive. And above his own chambers were other 
three which the young gentleman had hired, and where, says he, 
“ I hope ere very long my dear old father will be lodging with me. 
In another year he says he thinks he will be able to come home; 
when the affairs of the Bank are quite settled. You shake your 
head! why 1 The shares are worth four times what we gave for 
them. We are men of fortune. Pen, I give you my word. You 
should see how much they make of me at Baines and Jolly’s, and 
how civil they are to me at Hobson Brothers’! I go into the City 
now and then, and see our manager, Mr. Blackmore. He tells me 
such stories about indigo, and wool, and copper, and sicca rupees, 
and Company’s rupees. I don’t know anything about the business, 
but my father likes me to go and see Mr. Blackmore. Dear Cousin 
Barnes is for ever asking me to dinner; I might call Lady Clara 
Clara if I liked, as Sam Newcomc does in Bryanstone S(iuaTe. 
You can’t think how kind they are to me there. My aunt re¬ 
proaches me tendci-ly for not going there oftenor--it’s not very 
good fun dining in Bryanstone Square, is it ? And she praises my 
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cousin Maria to me—you should hear my aunt praise her! I have 
to take MiU'ia down to dinner; to sit by the piano and listen to 
her songs in all languages. Do you know Maria can sing Hungarian 
and Polish besides your common German, Spanisli, and Italian? 
Those I have at our other agents, Baines and Jolly’s—Baines’s that 
is in the Eegent’s Park, where the girls are prettier and just as 
civil to me as at Aunt Hobson’s.” And here Olive would amuse 
us by the accounts which he gave us of the snares which the Misses 
Baines, those young sirens of Eegent’s Park, set for him; of the 
songs which they sang to enchant him, the albums in which they 
besought him to draw; the thousand winning ways which they 
employed to bring him into their cave in York TeiTace. But 
neither Circe’s smiles nor Calypso’s blandishments had any effect 
on him; his cars were stopped to their music, and his eyes rendered 
dull to their charms by those of the flighty young enchantress with 
whom my wife had of late made acquaintance. 

Capitalist though he was, our young fellow was still very affable. 
He forgot no old friends in his prosperity; and the lofty antique 
ehambei-s would not uufrequently be lighted up at nights to receive 
F. B. and some of the old cronies of the “ Haunt,” and some of the 
Gaudishites, who, if Clive had been of a nature tliat was to be 
spoiled by llatteiy, had certainly done mischief to the young man. 
Gandisli himself, when Clive paid a visit to that illustrious artist’s 
Academy, received his former pupil as if the young fellow had been 
a sovereign prince almost, accompanied him to his horse, and would 
have hold his stirrup as he mounted, whilst the beautiful daughters 
of the house waved adieux to him from the parlour window". To 
the young men a.ssembled in his studio, Gandish was never tired of 
talking about Clive. The Professor would take occasion to inform 
them that he had been to visit his distinguished young friend, Mr. 
Neweomo, s<ni of Colonel Newcome ; that last evening" he had been 
present at an elegant entertainment at Mr. Newcome’s new apart¬ 
ments. Clive’s drawings were hung up in Gandish’s gallery, and 
pointed out to visitors by the worthy Professor. On one or two 
occasions I was allowed to become a bachelor again, and participate 
in these jovial meetings. How guilty my coat was on my return 
home; how haughty the looks of the mistress of my house, as she 
bade Martlia carry away the obnoxious garment! How grand 
P. B. used to be as president of Olive’s smoking-jiarty, where he 
hiid down the law, talked the most talk, sang the jollii'st song, and 
consumed the most drink of all tlie jolly talkers and drinkers I 
Clive’s popularity rose prodigiously; not only youngsters, but old 
practitioners of the line arts, lauded his talents. \Vhat a shame 
that his pictures W'ore all refused this year at the Academy ! Mr. 
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Smee, R.A., was indignant at tlieir rejection, but J. J. confessed 
with a sigh, and Olive owned good-naturedly, that he had been 
neo-lectins his business, and that his pictures were not so good as 
those of two years before. I am afraid Mr. Olive went to_ too many 
balls and parties, to clubs and jovial entertainments, besides losing 
yet more time in that other pursuit wo wot of. Meanwhile J. J. 
went steadily on with his work, no day passed without a hue ; and 
Fame was not very far off, though this he heeded but little ; and 
Art, liis sole mistress, rewarded Mm for liis steady and fond inirsint 


“ Look at him,” Clive would say with a sigh. “ Isii t he the 
mortal of all others the most to be envied 1 He is so fond ot Ins 
art that in all the world there is no attraction like it for him._ Le 
runs to his easel at sunrise, and sits before it cai-cssing his picture 
all day till nightfall. He takes leave of it sadly when dark comes, 
spends the night in a Life Academy, and begins next moriung da 
capo. Of all the pieces of good fortune which can bctall a man, 
is not this the greatest: to have your desire, and then never tire of 
itl I have been in such a rage with my own shortcomings that 1 
have dashed my foot through the canvases, and vowed I would 
smash my palette and easel. Sometimes I succeed a little bettor in 
mv work, and then it will happen for half-an-hour that I am pleiised, 
but pleased at whatl pleased at drawing Mr. Muggins s head rather 
like Mr. Muggins. Why, a thousand fellows can do bettor; and 
when one day I reach my very best, thousands will be_ able to do 
better still. Oura is a trade for which nowadays there is no 
unless one can be great in it; and I feel I have not the stuft lor 
that No. 666. Portrait of Joseph Muggins, Esq., Newcomc, 
George Street. No. 979. Portrait of Mrs. Muggins, on her grey 
pony Newcome. No. 579. Portrait of Joseph Muggins, Esq. s dog 
Toby, Newcome—this is what I’m fit for. These are the victories 
' I have set myself on achieving. 0 Mrs. Pendcniiis ! isn’t it humili¬ 
ating 1 Why isn’t there a war! Why can’t I go and distinguish 
myself somewhere and be a general ? Why haven t I a genius I 
say. Pen, sir, why haven't I a genius % There is a painter who lives 
hard by, and who sends sometimes to beg me to come and look at 
his work. He is in the Muggins line too. He gets his canvases with 
a good light upon them: excludes the contemplation of all other 
objects, stands beside his pictures in an attitude himself, and tliinks 
that he and they are masterpieces. Masterpieces! Oh me, what drivel¬ 
ling wretches we are ! Fame !—except that of just the one or two-— 
what’s the use of it ^ I say, Pen, would you feel particularly proud 
now if you had written Hayley’s poems'? And as for a se(;ond i)lace 
in painting, who would care to l)e Caravaggio or Oaracci I I wouldn t 
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give a straw to be Caracci or Caravaggio. I would just as soon be 
yonder artist who is painting up Eoker’s Entire over the public- 
house at the corner. He will have his payment afterwards, five 
shillings a day, and a pot of beer. Your head a little more to the 
light, Mrs. Pendennis, if you please. I am tiring you, I dare say, 
but then, oh, I am doing it so badly ! ” 

I, for my part, thought Clive was making a very pretty di’awing 
of my wife, and having affairs of my own to attend to, would often 
leave her at his chambers as a sitter, or find him at our lodgings 
visiting her. They became the very greatest friends. I knew the 
young fellow could have no better friend than Laura; and not being 
ignorant of the malady under which he was labouring, concluded 
naturally and justly that Clive grew so fond of my wife, not for her 
sake entirely, but for his own, because he could pour his heart out 
to her, and her sweet kindness and compassion would soothe him in 
his unhappy condition. 

Miss Ethel, I have said, also professed a great fondness for 
Mrs. Pendennis; and there was that charm in the young lady’s 
manner which speedily could overcome even female jealousy. Per- 
haps^ Laura determined magnanimously to conquer it; perhaps she 
hid it so as to vex me and prove the injustice of my suspicions; 
perhaps, honestly, she was conquered by the young beauty, and 
gave her a regard and admiration which the other knew she could 
inspire whenever she had the will. My wife was fairly captivated 
by her at length. The untamable young creature was docile nnd 
gentle in Laura’s presence; modest, natural, amiable, full of laughter 
and spirits, delightful to see and to hear; her presence cheered our 
(piiet little household; her charm fascinated my wife as it had 
subjugated poor Clive. Even the reluctant Farintosh was compelled 
to own her power, and confidentially told his male friends, that, 
hang it, she was so handsome, and so clever, and so confoundedly 
pleasant and fascinating, and that—that he liad been on the point 
of popping the fatal question ever so many times, by Jove ! “ And 

hang it, you know,” his Lordship would say, ‘‘I don’t want to 
marry until I have had my fling, you know.” As for Clive, Ethel 
treated him like a boy, like a big brother. She was jocular, kind, 
pert, pleasant with him, ordered him on her errands, accepted his 
bouquets and compliments, admired his drawings, liked to hear him 
praised, and took his part in all companies; laughed at his sighs, 
and frankly owned to Laura her liking for him and her pleasure in 
seeing him. “ Why,” said she, “ should not I be happy as long as 
the sunshine lastsTo-morrow, I know, will be glum and dreary 
enough. When grandmamma comes back I shall scarcely be able 
to come and see you. When I am settled in life—eh ! I shall be 
S 9 r. 
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settled in life! Do not grudge me my holiday, Laura. Oh, if you 
how stupid it is to be in the world and how much pleasanter 
to come and talk, and laugh, and sii^, and be happy with you, than 
to sit in that dreary Eaton Place with poor Glaia . ^ 

“ Why do you stay in Eaton Place .■ asks Lain a. 

“Why? because I must go out with somebod;^ What an un¬ 
sophisticated little country creatui;e you are! Grandmamma is 
away, and I cannot go about to parties by myse . •u.ir.v 

‘‘ But why should you go to parties, and why not go back to 

vour mother 1” says Mrs. Pendeimis gently. 

“To the nursery, and my little sisters and Miss . I ire 
beinc- in London best, thank you. You look grave 1 You think a 
.hi Ihould like to be with her mother and sisters best« My dear, 
mamma wishes me to be here, and I stay with Barnes and Clara 
by grandmamma’s orders. Don’t you know ttiat I have been made 
. over to Lady Kew, who has adopted mel Do you think a young 
lady of my pretensions can stop at home in a damp house m 
Warwickshire and cut bread-and-butter for little boys at school 
Don’t look so very grave and shake your head so, Mrs. Pendenms ! 

If you had been bred as I have, you would be as I am. I know 

what you are thinking, madam.” 

“i am thinking,” said Laura, blushing and bowing hoi head-- 
“ T am thinking, if it pleases God to give me children, I should 
hlLto li“ home at Fairoaks.” My wife’s thoughts, though she 
did not utter them, and a certain modesty and habitual awe kept 
her silent upon subjects so very sacred, went deeper yet She had 
been bred to measure her actions by a standard which the world 
may nominally admit, but which it leaves for the most Pai* un¬ 
heeded Worship, love, duty, as taught her by the devout study 
of the Sacred Law which interprets and defines it-if these formed 
the outward practice of her life, they were also its constant and 
sLret Savf™ and occupation. She spoke but very seldom 
of her religion, though it filled her heart and influenced all her 
behaviour Whenever she came to that sacred subject, her de¬ 
meanour appeared to her husband so awful that he scarce y dared 
to annroach it in her company, and stood without as this pure 
creatm-e entered into the Holy of Holies. What must Gie woBd 
appear to such a person 1 Its ambitions rewa,rds, disappoiiitments 
pleasures, worth how muchl Compared to the f 

priceless treasure and happiness unspeakable, a perfect jliat 
Ls life to offer 1 I see before me now her sweet grave face as she 
fook.“ftom fl.e bj™, of tb. little Kehmo.d * ” "“f] 

during the first happy year after our marriage follomng Et cl 

Hewcome, who rides away, with a staid gi'oom behind her, to her 
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brother’s summer residence, not far distant. Clive had been with 
us in the morning, and had brought us stirring news. The good 
Colonel was by this time on his way home. “ If Olivo could tear 
himself away from London,” the good man wrote (and we thus saw 
he was acquainted with the state of the young man’s mind), “w'hy 
should not Olive go and meet his father at Malta?” He was 
feverish and eager to go; and his two friends strongly counselled ' 
him to take the journey. In the midst of our talk Miss Ethel 
came among us. She arrived flushed and in high spirits; she 
rallied Clive upon his gloomy looks; she turned rather pale, as it 
seemed to us, when she heard the news. Then she coldly told him 
she thought the voyage must be a pleasant one, and would do him 
good: it was pleasanter than that journey she was going to take 
herself with her grandmother, to those dreary Geiman sinings which 
the old Countess frequented year after year. Mr. Pendennis, hav¬ 
ing business, retired to his study, whither presently Mrs. Laura 
followed, having to look for her scissors, or a book she wanted, or 
upon some pretext or other. She sat down in the conjugM study; 
not one word did either of us s,ay for a while about the young people 
left alone in the drawing-room yonder. Laura talked about our 
own home at Fan-oaks, which our tenants were about to vacate. 
She vowed and declared that we must live at Fairoaks ■ that 
Clavering, with all its tittle-tattle and stupid inhabitants, was 
better than this wicked London. Besides, there were some new 
and very pleasant families settled in the neighbourhood. Claverinv 
Park was taken by some delightful people—^’and you know. Pen 
you were always very fond of fly-fishing, and may fish the Brawl as 

you used in old days, when-” The lips of the pretty satirist who 

alluded to these unpleasant bygones were silenced as they deserved 
to be by Mr. Pendennis. “Do you think, sir, I did not know” 
says the sweetest voice in the world, “ when you went out on your 
fishing excursions with Miss Amory ? ” Again the flow of words is 
checked by the styptic previously applied. 

“ I wonder,” says Mr. Pendennis archly, bending over his wife’s 
fair hand,—“ I wonder whether this kind of thing is taking place 
in the drawing-room 1 ” 

“Nonsense, Arthur. It is time to go back to them. Why I 
declare I have been three-quarters of an hour away ! ” ’ 

“I don’t think they will much miss you, my dear,” says the 
gentleman. 

“ She is certainly very fond of him. She is always coming here. 

I am sure it is not to hear you read Shakspeare, Arthur; or your 
new novel, though it is veiy pretty. I wish Lady Kew and her 
sixty thousand pounds were at the bottom of the sea.” 
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But she says she is going to portion her younger hrothers -with 
a part of it ; she told Clive so,” remarks Mr. Pcndennis. 

“ For shame! Why does not Barnes Ncwcoine portion his 
younger brothers 'I I have no patience with that-—™ Why ! 
Goodness! There is Olive going away, actually! Olive! Mr. 
Newcome ! ” But though my wife ran to the study window and 
beckoned our friend, he only shook his head, jumped on his horse, 
and rode away gloomily. 

Ethel had been crying when I went into the room,” Laura 
afterwards told me. “ I knew she had; but she looked up from 
some flowers over which she was bending, began to laugh and rattle, 
would talk about nothing but Lady Hautbois’ great breakfast the 
day before, and the most insuflerable Mayfair jargon; and then 
declared it was time to go home to dress for Mrs. Booth’s d^jemier, 
which was to take place that afternoon.” 

And so Miss Hewcome rode away—back amongst the roses and 
the rouges—back amongst the fiddling, flirting, flattery, falseness— 
and Laura’s sweet serene face looked after her departing. Mrs. 
Booth’s was a very grand dSjeuner. We read in the newspapers a 
list of the greatest names there: a Koyal Duke and Duchess, a 
German Highness, a Hindoo Nabob, &c.; and amongst tlie 
Marquises, Farintosh; and a,inongst the Lords, Ilighgate; and 
Lady Clara Newcomc and Miss Ncwcome, who looked killing, our 
acquaintance Captain Crackthorpe informs us, and who was in per¬ 
fectly stunning spirits. His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
of Farintosh is wild about her,” the Captain said, “and our poor 
young friend Olive may just go and hang himself. Dine with us 
at the ‘Gar and Starter’1 Jolly party. Oh, I forgot! married 
man now! ” So saying, the Captain entered the liostelry near 
which I met him, leaving this present chronicler to return to his 
own home. 
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CHAPTER LI 
AN OLD FRIEND 

1 MIGHT open the present chapter as a contemporary writer of 
Romance is occasionally in the habit of commencing his tales of 
Chivalry, by a description of a November afternoon, with falling 
leaves, tawny forests, gathering storms, and other antuinnal pheno¬ 
mena ; and two horsemen winding up the romantic road which leads 
from—from Richmond Bridge to the ‘‘ Star and Garter/’ The one 
rider is youthful, and has a blonde mustachio; the cheek of the 
other has been browned by foreign suns; it is easy to see by the 
manner in which he bestrides his powerful charger that he has 
followed the profession of arms. He looks as if he had faced his 
country’s enemies on many a field of Eastern battle. The cavaliers 
alight before the gate of a cottage on Richmond Hill, where a 
gentleman receives them with eager welcome. Their steeds are 
accommodated at a neighbouring hostelry,—I pause in the midst 
of the description, for the reader has made the acquaintance of our 
two horsemen long since. It is Clive returned from Malta, from 
Gibraltar, from Seville, from Cadiz, and with him our dear old friend 
the Colonel. ■ His campaigns are over, his sword is hung up, he 
leaves Eastern suns and battles to warm young blood. Welcome 
back to England, dear Colonel and kind friend ! How quickly the 
years have passed since he has been gone! There is a streak or 
two more silver in his hair. The wrinldes about his honest eyes 
are somewhat deeper, but their look is as steadfast and kind as in 
the early, almost boyish days when we first knew him. 

We talk awhile about the ColoneTs voyage home, the pleasures 
of the Spanish journey, the handsome new quarters in which Clive 
has installed his father and himself, my own altered condition in 
life, and what not. During the conversation a little querulous voice 
makes itself audible abovestairs, at which noise Mr. Clive begins to 
laugli, and the Colonel to smile. It is for the first time in his life 
Mr. Clive listens to the little voice; indeed, it is only since about 
six weeks that that small organ has been heard in the world 
at all. Laura Pendennis believes its tones to be the sweetest, 
the most interesting, the most mirth-inspiring, the most pitiful and 
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pathetic, that ever baby uttered; which opinions, of course, are 
backed by Mrs, Hokey, the confidential nurse. Laura’s husband 
is not so rapturous; but, let us trust, behaves in a way becoming 
a man and a father. We forego the description of his feelings as 
not pertaining to the history at present under consideration. A 
little while before the dinner is served, the lady of the cottage 
comes down to greet her husband’s old friends. 

And here I am sorely tempted to a third description, which 
has nothing to do with the story to be sure, but which, if properly 
hit off, might fill half a page very prettily. For is not a young 
mother one of the sweetest sights which life shows us ? If she has 
been beautiful before, does not her present pure joy give a character 
of refinement and sacredness almost to her beauty, touch her sweet 
cheeks with fairer blushes, and impart I know not what serene bright¬ 
ness to her eyes'? I give warning to the artist who designs the 
pictures for this veracious story, to make no attempt at this subject. 
I never would be satisfied with it were his drawing ever so good. 

When Sir Charles Grandison stepped up and made his very 
beautifullest bow to Miss Byron, I am sure his gracious dignity 
never exceeded that of Colonel FFewcome’s first greeting to Mrs. 
Pendeniiis. Of com-se from the very moment they beheld one 
another they became friends. Are not most of our likings thus 
instantaneous'? Before she came down to see him. Lama had 
put on one of the Colonel’s shawls—the crimson one, with the 
red palm-leaves and tlie border of many colours. As for the white 
one, the priceless, the gossamer, the fairy web, which might pass 
through a ring, that^ every lady must be aware, was already ap¬ 
propriated to cover the cradle, or what I believe is called the 
bassinet, of Master Pendeimis. 

So we all became the very best of friends; and during the winter 
months, whilst we still resided at Bichmond, the Colonel was my 
wife’s constant visitor. He often came without Clive. He did 
not care for the world which the young gentleman frequented, and was 
more pleased and at home by my wife’s fireside than at more noisy 
and splendid entertainments. And Laura being a sentimental person 
interested in pathetic novels and all unhappy attachments, of course 
she and the Colonel talked a great deal about Mr. Clive’s little affair, 
over which they would have such deep confabulations, that even 
when the master of tlie house appeared, Paterfamilias, the man whom, 
in the presence of the Eev, Dr. Portman, Mrs. Laura had sworn 
to love, honour, &c., these two guilty ones would be silent, or 
change the subject of conversation, not caring to admit such an un¬ 
sympathising person as myself into their conspiracy. 

IFrom many a talk which they have had together since the 
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Colonel and his son embraced at Malta, Clive’s father had been 
led to see how strongly the passion, which our friend had once 
fought and mastered, had now taken possession of the young man. 
The unsatisfied longing left him indifferent to all other objects of 
previous desire or ambition. The misfortune darkened the sunshine 
of his spirit, and clouded the world before his eyes. He passed 
hours in his painting-room, though he tore up what he did there. 
He forsook his usual haunts, or appeared amongst his old comrades 
moody and silent. From cigar-smoking, whicli I own to be a re¬ 
prehensible practice, he plunged into still deeper and darker dissipa¬ 
tion ; for I am sorry to say he took to pipes and the strongest 
tobacco, for which there is no excuse. Our young man was changed. 
During the last fifteen or twenty months the malady had been 
increasing on him, of which we have not chosen to describe at length 
the stages; knowing very well that the reader (the male reader at 
least) does not care a fig about other people’s sentimental per¬ 
plexities, and is not wrapped up heart and soul in Clive’s aflairs 
like his father, whose rest was disturbed if the boy had a headache, 
or who would have stripjjed the coat off his back to keep his 
darling’s feet warm. 

The object of this hopeless passion had, meantime, returned to 
the custody of the dark old duenna, from which she had been 
liberated for a while. Lady Kew had got her health again, by 
means of the prescriptions of some doctors, or by the efficacy of 
some baths; and was again on foot and in the world, tramping 
about in her grim pursuit of pleasure. Lady Julia, we are led to 
believe, had retired upon half-pay, and into an inglorious exile 
at Brussels, with her sister, the outlaw’s wife, by whose bankrupt 
fireside. she was perfectly happy. Miss Hewcome was now her 
grandmother’s companion, and they had been on a tour of visits 
in Scotland, and were journeying from country house to country 
house about the time when our good Colonel returned to his 
native shores. 

The Colonel loved his nephew Barnes no better than before 
perhaps, though we must say, that since his return from India the 
young baronet’s conduct had been particularly friendly. “No 
doubt marriage had improved him; Lady Clara seemed a good- 
natured young woman enough; besides,” says the Colonel, wagging 
his good old head knowingly, “Tom Newcome of the Bundelcund 
Bank is a personage to be conciliated; whereas Tom Newcome of 
the Bengal Cavalry was not worth Master Barnes’s attention. He 
has been very good and kind on the whole ; so have his friends been 
uncommonly civil. There was Clive’s accpiaintance, Mz\ Belsize 
that was. Lord Highgate who is now, entertained our whole family 
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sumptuously last week; wants us and Barnes and his wife to go to 
his country house at Christmas; is as hospitable, my dear Mrs. 
Pendennis, as man can be. He met you at Barnes’s, and as soon 
as we are alone,” says the Colonel, turning round to Laura’s 
husband, “ I will tell you in what terms Lady Clara speaks of 
your wife. Yes. She is a good-natured kind little woman, that 
Lady Clara.” Here Laura’s face assumed that gravity and severe¬ 
ness which it always wore when Lady Clara’s name was mentioned, 
and the conversation took another turn. 

Eetuniing home from London one afternoon, I met the Colonel, 
who hailed me on the omnibus and rode on his way towards the 
City. I knew, of course, that he had been colloguing with my 
wife; and taxed that young woman with these continued flirtations. 
“Two or three times a week, Mrs. Laura, you dare to receive a 
Colonel of Dragoons. You sit for hours closeted with the young 
fellow of sixty; you change the conversation when your own 
injured husband enters the room, and pretend to talk about the 
weather, or the baby. You little arch-hypocrite, you know you 
do.—^Don’t try to humbug me, miss; what will Richmond, what 
will society, what will Mrs. G-rundy in general say to such atro¬ 
cious behaviour'? ” 

“0 Pen,” says my wife, closing my mouth in a way which 
I do not choose further to particularise; “that man is the best, 
the dearest, the kindest creature. I never knew such a good man; 
you ought to put him into a book. Do you know, sir, that I felt 
the very greatest desire to give him a kiss when he went away; 
and that one which you had just now was intended for him.” 

“ Take back thy gift, false girl! ” says Mr. Pendennis; and then, 
finally, we come to the particular circumstance which had occasioned 
so much enthusiasm on Mrs. Laura’s part. 

Colonel Newcome had summoned heart of grace, and in Clive’s 
behalf had regularly proposed him’to Barnes, as a suitor to Ethel; 
taking an artful advantage of his nephew Barnes Newcome, and 
inviting that Baronet to a private meeting, where they were to talk 
about the affairs of the Bundelcund Banking Company. 

Now this Bundelcund Banking Company, in the Colonel’s eyes, 
was in reality his son Olive. But for Clive there might have been 
a hundred banking companies established, yielding a hundred per 
cent, in as many districts of India, and Thomas Newcome, who 
had plenty of money for his own wants, would never have thouglit 
of speculation.” His desire was to see Ids boy endowed with all 
the possible gifts of fortune. Had he built a palace for Clive, and 
been informed that a roc’s egg was required to complete the decora¬ 
tion of the edifice, Tom Newcome would have travelled to the 
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world’s end in search of the wanting article. To see Prince Clive 
ride in a gold coach with a princess beside him, was the kind old 
Colonel’s ambition; that done, he would be content to retire to a 
garret in the prince’s castle, and smoke his cheroot there in peace. 
So the world is made. The strong and eager covet honour and 
enjoyment for themselves; the gentle and disappointed (once they 
may have been strong and eager too) desire these gifts for their 
chiidren. I think Clive’s father never liked or understood the lad’s 
choice of a profession. He acquiesced in it, as he would in any of 
his son’s wishes. But, not being a poet himself, he could not see 
the nobility of that calling; and felt secretly that his son was 
demeaning himself by pursuing the art of painting. ‘‘Had he 
been a soldier, now,” thought Thomas Newcome, “ (though I pre¬ 
vented that), had he been richer than he is, he might have married 
Ethel, instead of being unhappy as he now is, God help him 1 I 
remember my own time of grief well enough, and what years it 
took before my wound was scarred over.” 

So with these things occupying his brain, Thomas Newcorae 
artfully invited Barnes, his nephew, to dinner, under pretence of 
talking of the affairs of the gi'eat B. B. C. With the first glass of 
wine at dessert, and according to the Colonel’s good old-fashioned 
custom of proposing toasts, they drank the health of the B. B. C. 
Barnes* drank the toast with all his generous heart. The B. B. C. 
sent to Hobson Brothers and Newcome a great deal of business, was 
in a most prosperous condition, kept a great balance at the bank,— 
a balance that would not be overdrawn, as Sir Barnes ISTewcome 
very well knew. Barnes was for having more of these bills, pro¬ 
vided there were remittances to meet the same. Barnes was ready 
to do any amount of business with the Indian bank, or with any 
bank, or with any individual, Christian or heathen, white or black, 
who could do good to the firm of Hobson Brothers and Hewcome. 
He spoke upon this subject with great archness and candour: of 
course as a City man he would be glad to do a profitable business 
anywhere, and the B. B. C.’s business was profitable. But the 
interested motive, which he admitted frankly as a man of the 
world, did not prevent other sentiments more agreeable. “ My 
dear Colonel,” says Barnes, “I am happy, most happy, to think 
that our house and our name should have been useful, as I know 
they have been, in the establishment of a concern in which one of 
our family is interested; one whom we all so sincerely respect a.nd 
regard.” And he touched his glass with his lii)s and blushed a 
little, as he bowed towards his uncle. He found himself making 
a little speech, indeed; and to do so before one single person seems 
rather odd. Had there been a large company present, Barnes 
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would not have blushed at all, but have tossed off his glass, struck 
his waistcoat possibly, and looked straight in the face of his uncle 
as the chairman; well, he did very likely believe that he respected 
and regarded the Colonel. 

The Colonel said, Thank you, Barnes, with all my heart. It 
is always good for men to be friends, much more for blood relations, 
as we are.” 

‘‘A relationship which honours me, I’m sure!” says Barnes, 
with a tone of infinite affability. You see he believed that Heaven 
had made him the Colonel’s superior. 

‘‘And I am very glad,” the elder went on, “that you and my 
boy are good friends.” 

“FriendsI of course. It would be imnatural if such near 
relatives were otherwise than good friends.” 

“You have been hospitabie to him, and Lady Clara very kind, 
and he wrote to me telling me of your kindness. Ahem! this is 
tolerable claret. I wonder where Clive gets it ? ” 

“You were speaking about that indigo. Colonel! ” here Barnes 
interposes. “Our house has done very little in that way, to be 
sure but I suppose that our credit is about as good as Baines and 
Jolly’s, and if-” but the Colonel is in a brown study. 

“Clive will have a good bit of money when I die,” resumes 
Clive’s father. 

“Why, you are a hale man—upon my word, quite a young man, 
and may marry again, Colonel,” replies the nephew lascinatingly. 

‘I shall never do that,” replies the other. “Ere many years 
are gone, I shall be seventy years old, Barnes.” 

“I^Iothing in this country, my dear sir! positively nothing. 
Why, there was Titus, my neighbour in the country—when will 
you come down to Hewcomewho married a devilish pretty girl, 
of very good fiimily too. Miss Burgeon, one of the Devonshire 
Burgeons. He looks, I am sure, twenty years older than you do. 
Why should not you do likewise'? ” 

“ Because I like to remain single, and want to leave Clive a rich 
man. Look here, Barnes, you know the value of our bank shares 
now % ” 

“ Indeed I do; rather speculative; but of course I know what 
some sold for last week,” says Barnes. 

“ Suppose I realise now. I think I am worth six lakhs, I had 
nearly two from_ my poor father. I saved some before and since 
I invested in this affiiir j and could sell out to-morrow with sixty 
thousand pounds,” 

“A very pretty sum of money, Colonel,” says Barnes. 

“I have a pension of a thousand a year.” 
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‘‘ My dear Colonel, you are a capitalist! we know it very well,” 
remarks Sir Barnes. ’ 

^‘And two hundred a year is as much as I want for myself,” 
continues the capitalist, looking into tlie fire, and jingling his money 
in his pockets. “ A hundred a year for a horse; a hundred a year 
for pocket-money, for I calculate, you know, that Clive will give me 
a bedroom and my dinner.” 

‘ He he! If your son won’t, your nephew will, my dear 
Colonel! ” says the affable Barnes, smiling sweetly. 

“ I can give the boy a hand>some allowance, you see,” resumes 
Thomas Newcome. 

“ You can make him a handsome allowance now, and leave him 
a good fortune when you die! ” says the nephew, in a noble and 
coiimgeous manner,—and as if he said Twelve times twelve are 
a hundred and forty-four, and you have Sir Barnes Hewcome’s 
authority Sir Barnes Hewcome’s, mind you—to say so. 

Hot when I die, Barnes,” the uncle goes on. “ I will give him 
every shilling I am worth to-morrow morning, if he marries as I 
wish him.” 

‘^Tant micnx pour lui!” cries the nephew; and thought to 
himself, Lady Clara must ask Clive to dinner instantly. Confound 
the fellow ! I hate him—always have; but what luck he has ! ” 

A man with that proj)crty may pretend to a good wife, as the 
French say; hey, Barnes ” asks the Colonel, rather eagerly, looking 
up in his nephew’s face. 

^ That countenance was lighted up with a generous enthusiasm. 

To any woman, in any rank—to a nobleman’s daughter, my dear 
sir ! ” exclaims Sir Barnes. 

‘‘I want your sister; I want my dear Ethel for him, Barnes,” 
cries Thomas Hewcome, with a trembling voice, and a twinkle in 
his eyes, • “ That was the hope I always had till my talk with your 
poor father stopped it. Your sister was engaged to my Lord Kew 
then; and my wishes of course were impossible. The poor boy is 
very much cut up, and his whole heart is bent upon possessing her. I 
She is not, slici can’t be, indifierent to him. I am sure she would 
not be, if her family in the least encouraged him. Can either of 
these young folks. Iiave a hotter cliance of happiness again offered 
to them in life 1 Tliere’s youth, there’s mutual liking, there’s wealth 

for them almost.only saddled with tlie incumbrance of an old 

dragoon, who won’t Ixi mvudi in their way. Give us your good word. 
I^arnes, ami let them come together; and upon my word the rest of 
my days will be made hapi;)y if I can cat my meal at their table.” 

Whilst tlu) poor Colonel was making his appeal Barnes had time 
to collect his answer; which, since in our character of historians we 
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take leave to explain gentlemen’s motives as well as record their 
speeches and actions, we may thus interpret. “ Confound the young 
beggar ! ” thinks Barnes then. “ He will have three or four thou¬ 
sand a year, will he'? Hang him, hut it’s a good sum of money. 
What a fool his father is to give it away! Is he joking'? No, 
he was always half-crazy—the Colonel. Highgate seemed un¬ 
commonly sweet on her, and was always hanging about our house. 
Farintosh has not been brought to book yet; and perhaps neither 
of them will propose for her. My grandmother, I should^ think, 
won’t hear of her making a low marriage, as this certainly is: but 
it’s a pity to throw away four thousand a year, ain’t itl” All 
these natural calculations passed briskly through Barnes Newcome’s 
mind, as his uncle, from the opposite side of the fii'eplace, implored 
him in the above little speech. 

“ My dear Colonel,” said Barnes, “ my dear, kind Colonel 1 I 
needn’t tell you that your proposal flatters us, as much as your 
extraordinary generosity surprises me. I never heard anything like 
it—never. Could I consult my own wishes, I would at once—I 
would, permit me to say, from sheer admiration of your noble 
character, say yes, with all my heart, to your proposal. But, alas, 
I haven’t that power.” 

—is she engaged'?” asks the Colonel, looking as blank and 
sad as Clive himself when Ethel had conversed with him. 

—I cannot say engaged—though a person of tlie very 
highest rank has paid her the most marked attention. But my 
sister has, in a way, gone from our family, and from my influence 
as the head of it—an influence which I, I am sure, had most gladly 
exercised in your favour. My grandmother. Lady Kew, has adopted 
her y purposes, I believe, to leave Ethel the greater part of her 
fortune, upon certain conditions ; and, of coarse, expects the-—the 
obedience, and so forth, which is customary in such cases. By 
the way, Colonel, is our young soupirant aware that papa is 
pleading his cause for him'? ” 

The Colonel said no; and Barnes lauded the caution which his 
uncle had displayed. It was quite as well for the young man’s 
intereats (which Sir Barnes had most tenderly at heart) that Clive 
Newcome .should not himself move in the affair, or present himself 
to Lady Kew, Barnes would take the matter in hand at the 
proper season; the Colonel might be sure it would be most eagerly, 
most ardently pressed. Clive came home at this juncture, whom 
Barnes saluted affectionately. He and the Colonel luul talked over 
their money business; their conversation had ])een most satisfactory, 
thank you. Has it not, Colonel ^ ” The three parted the very 
best of friends. 
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As Barnes Newcome professed that extreme interest for his 
cousin and uncle, it is odd he did not tell them that Lady Kew 
and Miss Ethel Fewcome were at that moment within a mile of 
thein, at her Ladyship’s house in Queen Street, Mayfair. In the 
hearing of Clive’s servant, Barnes did not order his brougham to 
diive to Queen Street, but waited until he was in Bond Street 
before he gave the order. 

And, of course, when he entered Lady Kew’s house, he straight¬ 
way asked for his sister, and communicated to her the generous 
offer which the good Colonel had made ! 

^ You see Lady Kew was in town, and not in town. Her Lady¬ 
ship was but passing through, on her way from a tour of visits in 
the Forth to another tour of visits somewhere else. The news¬ 
papers were not even off the blinds. The proprietor of the house 
cowered over a bed-candle and a furtive teapot in the back drawing- 
room. Lady Kew’s gens were not here. The tall canary ones 
with white polls only showed their plumage and sang in spring. 
Ihe solitary wretch who takes chai*ge of London houses, and the 
two servants specially affected to Lady Kew’s person, were the 
only people in attendance. In fact, her Ladyship was not in town. 
And that is why no doubt Barnes Fewcome said nothing about her 
being there. 
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CHAPTER LII 

FAMILY SECRETS 

T he figure cowering over the furtive teapot glowered grimly 
at Barnes as he entered; and an old voice said—“ Ho, it’s 
you! ” 

“ I have brought you the notes, ma’am,” says Barnes, taking 
a packet of those documents from his pocket-book. “I could 
not come sooner, I have been engaged upon bank business until 
now.” 

I dare say! You smell of smoke like a courier.” 

A foreign capitalist; he would smoke. They will, ma’am. I 
didn’t smoke, upon my word.” 

I don’t see why you shouldn’t, if you like it. You will never 
get anything out of me whether you do or don’t. How is Clara 1 
Is she gone to the country with the children? Ncwcome is the 
best place for her.” 

“ Doctor Bambnry thinks she can move in a fortnight. The 
boy has had a little-” 

“ A little fiddlestick! I tell you it is she wdio likes to stay, 
and makes that fool, Bambury, advise her not going away. I tell 
you to send her to Hewcome, the air is good for her.” 

“By that confounded smoky town, my dear Lady Kew?” 

“ And invite your mother and little brothers and sisters to stay 
Christmas there. The way in which you neglect them is shameful; 
it is, Barnes.” 

“ Upon my word, ma’am, I propose to manage my own affairs 
without your Ladyship’s assistance,” cries Barnes, starting up ; “and 
do not come at this time of night to hear tliis kiiid of—” 

“ Of good advice. I sent for you to give it you. When I wrote 
to you to bring me the money I wanted, it wms but a pretext ; 
Barkins might have fetclied it from the City in the morning. I 
want you to send Clara and the children to Newcome. Tliey onglit 
to go, sir, that is why I sent for you; to tell you tliat. Havt^ you 
been rjuarrelling as much as usual? ” 

“ Pretty much as usual,” says Barnes, (Irumming on liis hat. 

“ Don’t l)eat that devil’s tattoo; you cu/aee:i my poor old nerves. 
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When Clara was given to you she was as weU broke a girl as any in 

London.’’ 

Sir Barnes responded by a groan. 

She was as gentle and amenable to reason, as good-natured a 
girl as could be; a little vacant and silly, but you men like dolls 
toi your wives; and now in three years you have utterly spoiled 
her. She is lestive, she is artful, she dies into rages, she fights you 
and beats you. He ! he ! and that comes of your beating her 1 ” 

I didn t come to hear this, ma’am,” says Barnes, livid with 

rage. 

'' You struck her; you know you did. Sir Barnes Hewcome. She 
rushed over to me last year on the night you did it; you know^ she 
did.” 

“Great God, ma’am! You know the provocation,” screams 
Barnes. 

Provocation or not, I don’t say. But from that moment she 
has beat you. You fool, to write her a letter and ask her pardon 1 
If I had been a man, I would rather have strangled my wife than 
have humiliated myself so before her. She will never forgive that 
blow.” 

I was mad when I did it; and she drove me mad,” says 
Barnes. “ She has the temper of a fiend, and the ingenuity of the 
devil. In two years an entire change has come over her. If I 
had used a knife to her I should not have been surprised. But it 
IB not with you to reproach me about Clara. Your Ladyship found 
her for mo.” 

“ And you spoilt her after she was found, sir. She told me 
part of hei story that night she came to me. I know it is true 
Barnes. You have treated her dreadfully, sir.” ’ 

A . ^ that slie makes my life miserable, and there is no help 

for it,” sayKS Barnes, grinding a curse between his teeth. “Well, 
well, no more about this. Hoy^ is Ethel ? Gone to sleep after 
her journey ? Wliat do you think, ma’am, I have brought for her ^ 
A proposal.” 

Lon Dieu! You don’t mean to say Charles Belsizc was in 
earnest! ” cries the Dowager. “ I always thought it was a_” 

“It is not from Lord Highgate, ‘ ma,’am,” Sir Barnes said 
gloomily. “ It is some time since I have known that he was not in 
earnest; and he knows that I am now.” 

“ Gracious goodness ! come to blows with him too ^ You have 
not? That would be the very thing to make the world talk,” says 
the Dowager, with Bome anxiety. 

“No,” answers Barnes. “He knows well enough that there 
can be no open rupture. We liad some words the other day at a 
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climier lie gave at liis own house; Colonel Newcome, and that 
young beggar Olive, and that fool Mr Hohsoii, 

Highgate was confoundedly insolent. He told me that I ^ 

dai-c to quarrel with him because of f1 
house. I should like to have massacred him ! She has tojl 
that I struck her,—the insolent brute !—he says he will tell it at 
my clubs; and threatens personal violence to me, tliere, ^f I do it 
again. Lady Kew, I’m not safe from that man and that woman, 

cries poor Barnes, in an agony of terror. 

“Fighting is Jack Belsize’s business, Barnes Newcome; bank- 
ino- is yours, luckily,” said the Dowager. “As old Lord Highgmtc 
was to die, and his eldest son too, it is a pity ^ 

not died a year or two earlier, and left poor Clara and 
come together. You should have mamed some woman in the 
serious W; my daughter Walham could 
Frank I am told, and his wife go on very sweetly together , hoi 
mother-in-law governs the whole family. They have turned the 
theatre back into a chapel again; they have 
dressed in surplices to sing the service; and Fmnlc and the Vnmr 
of Kewbury play at cricket with them on holidays. Stay, why 

should not Clara go to Kewbury V’ 

“ She and her sister have quarrelled about this very affair vu . 
Lord Highgate. Some time ago it appears they had words about 
it and when I told Kew that bygones had best bygones, that 
Highgate was very sweet upon Ethel now, and that I did not choose 
to lose such a good account as his, Kew was very insolent to me ; 
his conduct was blackguardly, ma’am, (luitc blackguardly, and you 
may be sure but for our relationship I would have called him 

_ 7 > 

Here the talk between Barnes and his ancestress was interrupted 
by the appearance of Miss Ethel Newcome, taper in hand, who 
descended from the upper regions enveloped in a shawl. 

“ How do you do, Barnes 1 How is Clara 1 _ I long to see my 
little nephew. Is he like his pretty papal” cries the young lady, 

giving her fair check to her brother. 

“Scotland has agreed with our Newcome rose, says Baines 
gallantly. “ My dear Ethel, I never saw you in greater beauty 

“ By the ligiit of one ‘bedroom candle! what should I l)e it the 
whole room were hghtedl You would see my lace then was 
covered all over with wrinkles, and quite pale and woebegone, with 
the dreariness of the Scotch journey. Oh, what a tune wo have 
spent! haven’t we grandmamma? I never wish to go to a ^Cdt 
castle again; above all, I never wish to go to a little shooting-box. 
Scotland may be very well for men; but for women—allow me to 
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go to Paris when next there is talk of a Scotch expedition. I had 
rather be in a hoarding-school in the Champs Elysdes than in the 
finest castle in the Highlands. If it had not been for a blessed 
quarrel with Fanny Follington, I think I should have died at Glen 
Shorthorn. Have you seen my dear, dear uncle, the Colonel? 
Wlieu did he arrive ? ’’ 

‘I Is he come ? Why is he come ? asks Lady Kew. 

“Is he come'? Look here, grandmamma! did you ever see 
such a darling shawl I found it in a packet in my room.” 

“Well, it is beautiful,” cries the Dowager, bending her ancient 
nose over the web. “ Your Colonel is a galant homme. That 
inust be said of him; and in this does not quite take after the rest 
01 the family. Hum 1 Hum ! Is he going away again soon *? ” 

He has made a fortune, a very considerable fortune for a man 
m that rank in life,” says Sir Barnes. “ He cannot have less than 
sixty thousand pounds.” 

“ Is that much'? ” asks Ethel. 

“Not in England, at our rate of interest; but his money is in 
India, where he gets a great percentage. His income must be five 
or six thousand pounds, ina’am,” says Barnes, toning to Lady Kew. 

“ A few of the Indians were in society in my time, my dear ” 
scys Lady Kew musingly. ‘‘My father has often talked to me 
about Barwell of Stanstead, and his house iii St. James’s Square; 
the man who ordered ‘ more curricles ’ when there were not car¬ 
riages enough for his guests. I was taken to Mr. Hastings’s trial. 
It was very stupid and long. The young man, the painter, I sup¬ 
pose will leave his paint-pots now, and set up as a gentleman. I 
suppose they were very poor, or liis father would not have put him 
to su(;h a profession. Barnes, why did you not make him a clerk 
in tlic bank, and save him from the humiliation ? ” 

“ Humiliation ! wliy, he is proud of it 1 My uncle is as proud 
as a I lantagenet; though he is as humble as—as what ? Give me 
simile, Larues. Do you know what my quarrel with Fanny 
I ollington was about *? She said wo were not descended from the 
ba.rlK‘r surgeon, and laughed at the Battle of Bosworth. She says 
our gi’(‘a.t-grandfather was a weaver. IFu.6' he a weaver'?” 

“blow should I knowl and 'what on earth does it matter 
my chihr? Except tlie (laimts, the Howards, and one or two 
more, tluire is sc^arcely any good blood in England. You are lucky 
in sharing some of mine. My poor Lord Kew’s grandfiither was an 
apotlieeary at Hampton Court, and founded the family by giving 
a dose of rhubarb to Queen Caroline. As a rule, nobody is of 
a good family. Didn’t that young man, that son of the Colonel’s, 
go about last yearl How did he get in society? Where did we 

^ o 
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meet him? Oh! at Baden, yes; when Bames was courting, and 
my gr£indsoB—yes, my grandson—acted so wickedly.” Here she 
began to cough, and to tremble so, that her old stick shook nn(ler 
her hand. “E-ing the bell for Eoss. Eoss, I will go toJ)ed. Go 
yon too, Ethel. You have been travelling enough to-day.’ 

‘‘ Her memory seems to fail her a little,” Ethel whispered to 
her brother; “ or she will only remember what she wishes. Don’t 
you see that she has grown very much older 1 . ,, 

“ I will be with her in the morning. I have business with her, 
said Barnes. 

“ Good-night. Give my love to Clara, and kiss the little ones 
for me. Have you done what you promised me, Barnes 1 ” 

“Whatr’ 

ccpo be—to be kind to Clara. Don’t say cruel things to her. 
She has a high spirit, and she feels them, though she says nothing.” 
sher’ says Barnes grimly. 

“Ah, Barnes, be gentle with her. Seldom as I saw you to¬ 
gether, when I lived with you hi the spring, I could see that you 
were harsh, though she affected to laugh when she spoke of your 
conduct to her. Be kind. I am sure it is the best, Bames ; better 
than all the wit in the world. Look at grandmamma, how witty 
she was and is; what a reputation she had, how people Avcre afraid 
of her; and see her iiow'—quite alone.” 

“I’ll see her in the morning quite alone, my dear,” says Barnes, 
waving a little gloved hand. “By-by !” and his brougham drove 
away. While Ethel Ncwcomo had been under lier brotlier’s roof, 
where I and friend Olive, and scores of others had been smartly 
entertained, there had been (piarrels and rccrimiiuitions, misery and 
heartburning, cruel words and shametiil struggles, the^ wretched 
combatants in which appeared before the worhl with smiling faces, 
resuming their battle when the feast was concluded and the com¬ 
pany gone. .... 

On the next morning, when Barnes came to^ visit Ins grand¬ 
mother, Miss Ncwcome was gone away to see her sister-in-law, Lady 
Kew said, with whom she" was going to pass the morning; so 
Barnes and Lady Kew liad an uninterrupted tete-aAete, in whidi 
the former acquainted the old lady with the ])r()posal which Colonel 
Hewcome had made to him on the previous night. 

Lady Kew wondered wbat tlie impudence of tbc world would 
come to. An artist propose for Ethel! One of her footmen might 
propose next, and slic supi)osc(l Barnes would l)rmg the message. 
“ The fatlier came and proposed for this young painter, and you 
didn’t order him out of the room ! ” 

Barnes laughed. “The Colonel is one of my constituents. 
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1 can’t afford to order one of the Bundelcund Banking Company 
out of its own room.” 

“You did not tell Ethel this pretty news, I suppose?” 

“Of course I didn’t tell Ethel. Hor did I tell the Colonel 
that Ethel was in London. He fancies her in Scotland with your 
Ladyship at this moment.” 

“ I wish the Colonel were at Calcutta; and his son with him. 
I wish he was in the Ganges j I wish he was under Juggeimaut’s 
car,” cries the old lady. “ How much money has the wretch really 
got ? If he is of importance to the bank, of course you must keep 
well with him. Five thousand a year, and he says he will settle 
it all on his son ? He must be crazy. There is nothing some of 
these people will not do, no sacrifice they will not make, to ally 
themselves with good families. Certainly you must remain on good 
terms with him and his bank. And w^e must say nothing of the 
business to Ethel, and trot out of town as quickly as we can. Let 
me see. We go to Drummington on Saturday. This is Tuesday. 
Barkins, you will keep the front drawing-room shutters shut, and 
remember we are not in town, unless Lady Glenlivat or Lord 
Earintosh should call.” 

“ Do you think Earintosh will—will call, ma’am ? ” asked Sir 
Barnes demurely. 

“He will be going through to Newmarket. He has been 
where we have been at two or three places in Scotland,” replies 
the lady, with equal gravity. “His poor mother wishes him to 
give up his bachelor’s life—as well she may—for you young men 
are terribly dissipated. Bossmont is quite a regal place. His 
Norfolk house is not inferior. A young man of that station ought 
to marry, and live at his places, and be an example to Ins people, 
instead of frittering away his time at Paris and Vienna amongst 
the most odious company.” 

“ Is he going to Drummington ? ” asks the grandson. 

“ I believe he has been invited. We shall go to Paris for 
November; lu^ probably will ])e there,” answered the Dowager 
casually ; “and tired of the dissipated life he has been leading, let 
us hope he will mend his ways, and find a virtuous, well-bred young 
woman to k(‘np him right.” With this her Ladyship’s apothecary 
is announced, and her banker and grandson takes his leave. 

Sir Barm‘s walked into the City with his umbrella, read his 
hdlHU's, (‘onf(‘rr(‘d with his partners ami confidential clerks; was for 
a wliile not the exasperated husband, or the affectionate brother, 
or the amial)le grandson, but the shrewd, brisk l)anker, engaged 
entirely with his l)viBineBs. Presmitly he had occasion to go on 
’Change, or elsewhere, to confer with brother capitalists, and in 
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Cornhill beliold he meets liis uncle, Colonel Newcome, riding 
towards the India House, a groom behind him. 

The Colonel springs off his horse, and Barnes greets him in the 
blandest manner. “Have you any news for me, Barnes'?” cries 
the officer. 

“ Tlie accounts from Calcutta are remarkably good. That cotton 
is of admirable quality really. Mr. Briggs, of our house, who knows 
cotton as well as any man in England, says- 

“ It’s not the cotton, my dear Sir Barnes,” cries the other. 

“ The bills are perfectly good; there is no sort of difficulty about 
them. Our house will take half a million of ’em, if-” 

“ You are talking of bills, and I am thinking of poor Olive,” 
the Colonel interposes. “I wish you could give me good news 
for him, Barnes.” 

“ I wish I could- I heartily trust that I may some day. 
My good wishes you know are enlisted in your son’s behalf,” 
cries Barnes gallantly. “ Droll place to talk sentiment in—■ 
Cornhill, isn’t it? But Ethel, .as I told you, is in the hands of 
higher powers, and we must conciliate Lady Kew if we can. She 
has always spoken very highly of Olive; very.” 

“ Had I not best go to her?” asks the Colonel. 

“Into the North, my good sir? She is—ah-™-she is travelling 
about, i think you had best depend upon me. Good-morning. 
In the City we have no hearts, you know, Colonel, Be sure you 
shall hear from me as soon as Lady Kew and Ethel come to town.” 

And the banker hunicd away, shaking his finger-tips to his 
uncle, and leaving the good* Colonel utterly surprised at his state¬ 
ments. For the fiict is, the Colonel knew that Lady Kew was in 
London, having been apprised of the circumstance in the simplest 
manner in the world, namely, by a note from Miss Ethel, which 
billet he had in his pocket, whilst he was talking with the head 
of the house of Hobson Brothers. 

“ Mv DEAR Uncle” (the note said)~“ How glad I shall be to 
sec you ! How shall I thank you for the beautiful shawl, and the 
kind kind remembrance of mo? I found your present yesterday 
evening on our arrival from the North. We are only here en pammif^ 
and see nobody in Queen Street but Barnes, who has just been 
about business, and he docs not count, you know. I shall go and 
see Clara to-morrow, and make her take me to see your pi-(d.ty 
friend, Mrs. Pendennis. How glad I should be if you happen'd 
to pay Mrs, P. a visit about two. Good night. T* tliank you a 
thousand times, and am always your affectionate E. 

“ Queen Stkebt. Tuesday Night. Twelve o^dock" 
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This note came to Colonel Newcomers breakfast-table, and he 
smothered the exclamation of wonder which was rising to his lips, 
not choosing to provoke the questions of Olive, who sat opposite 
to him. Clive’s father was in a woeful perplexity all that forenoon. 
‘‘Tuesday night, twelve o’clock,” thought he. “Why, Barnes 
must have gone to his grandmother from, my dinner-table; and 
he told me she was out of town, and said so again just now 
when we met in the City.” (The Colonel was riding towards 
Eichmond at this.time.) “What cause had the young man to 
tell me these lies Lady Ivew may not wish to be at home for me, 
but need Barnes bTewcome say what is untrue to mislead me? The 
fellow actually went away simpering, and kissing his hand to me, 
with a falsehood on his lips ! What a pretty villain 1 A fellow 
would deserve, and has got, a liorsewhipping for less. And to 
think of a Hewcome doing this to his own flesh and blood; a young 
Judas!” Very sad and bewildered, the Colonel rode towards 
Eichmond, where he was to hapi)en to call on Mrs. Pendcnnis. 

It was not much of a fib that Barnes had told. Lady Kew 
announcing that she was out of town, her grandson no doubt thought 
himself justified in saying so, as any other of her servants would 
have done. But if he had recollected how Ethel came down with 
the Colonel’s shawl on hei* shoulders, how it was possible she 
might have written to thank her uncle, surely Barnes Hewcome 
would not have pulled that unlucky longbow. The banker had 
other things to think of tlian Ethel and her shawl. 

When Thomas Hcwcomc dismounted at the door of Honey¬ 
moon Cottage, Eichmond, the temporary residence of A. Pendennis, 
Esq., one of the handsomest young wmmen in England ran into 
the passage with outstretched arms, called him her dear old uncle, 
and gave him two kisses, that I daresay brought blushes on his 
lean sunburnt cheeks. Etlicl (dung always to his affection. She 
wanted that man, rather tlnin any other in the whole world, to 
think well of her. When she was with him, she was the amiable 
and sinqde, the loving impetuous creature of old times. She chose 
to think of no other. Worldliness, lawtlessness, eager scheming, 
cold flirtations, mar<]uis~hunting and the like, (lisa,ppeared for a 
"^'hilc and were not, as she sat at that honest man’s sid(',. Oh me 1 
that we should ha,ve to rc^cordsiudi (diarges against Ethel Hewcome! 

He was come home for good now? He would never leave that 
boy he spoiled so, who was a good boy, too ; slui wished she could 
see liim oftener. “At Paris, at Madame de Florae’s—I found out 
all al)(>iit Madame de Florae^, sir,” says Miss Ethel, with a laugh 

we used often to meet there; and here, sometimes, in London. 
But in London it was diflerent. You know what peculiar notions 
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some people have; and as I live with gi'andmammaj who is most 
kind to me and my brothers, of course I must obey her, and see 
lier friends rather than my own. She likes going out into the 
world, and I am bound in duty to go with her,” &c. &c. Tims 
the young lady went on talking, defending herself whom nobody 
attacked, protesting her dislike to gaiety and dissipation—you 
would have fnicied her an artless young country lass, only lopging 
to trip back to her village, milk her cows at sunrise, and sit spin¬ 
ning of winter evenings by the fire. 

“Why do you come and spoil my tcte-a-tMe with my uncle, 
Mr, Pendennis ^ ” cries the young lady to the master of the house, 
who happens to enter. “ Of all the men in the world the one I 
like best to talk to! Docs he not look younger than when he 
went to Indian When Olive marries that pretty little Miss 
Mackenzie, you will marry again, uncle, and I will be jealous of 
your wife.” 

“Did Barnes tell you that we had met last night, my dearl” 
asks the Colonel. 

“Hot one word. Your shawl and your dear kind note told me 
you were come. Why did not Barnes tell us % Why do you look 
so grave ^ ” 

“ He has not told her that I was here, and would have me 
believe her absent,” thought Newcome, a.s his coimtcnance fell. 
“ Shall I give her my own message, and plead my ]) 0 ()r boy’s cause 
with her'?” I know not whether he was about to lay his suit 
before her; he said himself subse(piently that his mind was not 
made up, but at this juncture a procession of nurses and babies 
made their appearance, followed by the two mothers, who had been 
comparing their mutual prodigies (each lady having her own private 
opinion)—Lady Clara and my wife—the latter for once gracious to 
Lady Clara Newcome, in consideration of the infantine company 
with which she came to visit Mrs. Pendennis. 

Luncheon was served presently. The carriage of tlie Newcomes 
drove away, my wife smilingly pardoning Ethel for the assignation 
which the young person had made at our house. And when those 
ladies were gone, our good Coloiui held a, (iouncil of war with us 
liis two friends, and told us what liad liappened between him ami 
Barnes on that morning and the previous night. His olier to 
sacrifice every shilling of his fortune to young Clive seemed to liim 
to be perfectly simple (though the recital of the circumsbinces 
brought tears into my wife’s eyes)—he numtioned it by the way, 
and as a matter that was scarcely to call for comment, much less 
praise. 

Barnes’s extraordinary statements respecting Lady Kew’s absence 
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XJiizzled the elder Newcome; and he spoke of his nephew’s conduct 
with much indignation. In vain I urged that her Ladyship desiring 
to he considered absent from London, her grandson was bound to 
keep her secret. Keep her secret, yes ! Tell me lies, no ! ” cries 
out the Colonel. Sir Barnes’s conduct was in fact indefensible, 
though not altogether unusual—the worst deduction to be drawn 
from it, in my opinion, was, that Clive’s chance with the young 
lady was but a poor one, and that Sir Barnes Kewcome, inclined to 
keep his uncle in good humour, would therefore give him no dis¬ 
agreeable refusal. 

How this gentleman could no more pardon a lie than he could 
utter one. He would believe all and everything a man told him 
until deceived once, after which he never forgave. And wrath 
being once roused in his simple mind, and distrust firmly fixed 
there, his anger and prejudices gathered daily. He could see no 
single good quality in his opponent; and hated him with a daily 
increasing bitterness. 

As ill-luck would have it, that very same evening, at his return 
to town, Thomas Newcoine entered Bays’s Club, of which, at our 
request, he had become a member during his last visit to England, 
and there was Sir Barnes, as usual, on his way homewards from the 
City. Barnes was writing at a table, and sealing and closing a 
lettei', as he saw the Colonel enter; he thought he had been a little 
inattentive and curt with his uncle in the morning; had remarked, 
perhaps, the expression of disapproval on the Colonel’s countenance. 
He simpered up to his uncle as the latter entered the' club-room, 
and apologised for his haste when they met in the City in the 
morning—all City men were so busy ! “ And I have been writing 

about this little afiair, just as you came in,” he said; ‘‘quite a 
moving letter to Lady Kew, I assui'e you, and I do hope and trust 
we shall have a favourable answer in a day or two.” 

“You said her Ladyship was in the North, I think'?” said the 
Colotiel dryly. 

Oh yes in the North, a.t—at Lord Wallsend’s—great coal- 
|)ro|)ri(‘.tor, you know.” 

“And your sister is with herV’ 

“ Etlu‘1 is always with her.” 

“ I hop(‘ you will send her my very l)est remembrances,” said 
the (Jolomd. 

“ I’ll opi'u tla‘. hvtter, and add ’em in a postscript,” said Barnes. 

“ Conl’oundtid liar!” cried the Colonel, mentioning the circum- 
stan(‘r. to nui altmavards; “why does not somebody pitch him out 
of tli(‘. bow-window 1 ” 

If wo were in the secret of Sir Barnes Newcome’s correspondence, 
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and could but peep into that particular letter to his grandmother, 
I dare say we should read that he had seen the Colonel, who was 
very anxious about his darling youth’s suit, but pursuant to Lady 
Kew’s desire, Barnes had stoutly maintained that her Ladyship 
was still in the North, enjoying the genial hospitality of Lord 
Wallsend. That of course Jie should say nothing to Ethel, except 
mth Lady Kew’s full permission: that he wished her a pleasant 
trip to--, and was, &c. &c. 

Then, if we could follow him, we might see him reach his 
Belgi'avian mansion, and fling an angry word to his wife as she 
sits alone in the darkling drawing-room, poring over the embers. 

He will ask her, probably with an oath, why the-she is not 

dressed ? and if she always intends to keep her company waiting 1 
An hour hence, each with a smirk, and the lady in smart raiment, 
with flowers in her hair, will be greeting their guests as they arrive. 
Then will come dinner and such conversation as it brings. Then 
at night Sir Barnes will issue forth, cigar in mouth; to return to 
his own chamber at his own hour; to breakfast by himself; to go 
City-wards, money-getting. He will see his children once a fort- 
night, and exchange a dozen sharp words with his wife twice in 
that time. 

More^ and more sad does the Lady Clara become from day to 
day; liking more to sit lonely over the fire; careless about tlie 
sarcasms of her husband; the prattle of her children. She cries 
sometimes over the cradle of the young heir. She is aweary, 
aweary. You understand the man to whom her parents sold her 
does not make her happy, though she has been bought with 
diamonds, two carriages, several large footmen, a fine country house 
with delightful gardens and conservatories, and with all this she is 
miserable—is it possible ? 
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CHAPTER LIII 

IM WHICH KINSMEN FALL OUT 

N ot the least difficult part of Thomas Newcome’s present 
business was to keep from his son all knowledge of the 
negotiation in which he was engaged on Clive’s behalf. If 
iny gentle reader has had sentimental disappointments, he or she 
IS aware that the friends who have given him most sympathy under 
these calamities have been persons who have had dismal histories of 
their own at some time of their lives, and I conclude Colonel New- 
come in his early days must have suffered very cruelly in that affair 
of which wc have a slight cognisance, or he woidd not have felt so 
very much anxiety about Clive’s condition. 

^ A few chapters back and we described the first attack, and 
Clive’s maniul cure: then we had to indicate the young gentleman’s 
relapse, and the noisy exclamations of the youth under tliis second 
outbreak of fever. Calling him back after she had dismissed him, 
and finding pretext after pretext to see him—why did the girl 
encourage him, as she certainly did ? I allow, with Mrs. Grundy 
and inost moralists, that Miss Newcome’s conduct in this matter 
was highly reprehensible j that if she did not intend to marry Clive 
slic should have hrokeu with him altogether i that a virtiioiis young 
woman of high principle, &c. &c., having once determined to reject 
a siiit(n-, sliould separate from him utterly then and there-—never 
give him again the least cliance of a hope, or re-illume the ex- 
tinguished lire in the wretch’s hosoni. 

But coquetry, but kindm^ss, hut family affection, and a strong, 
very stemg partiality for the rejected lover—are these not to be 
taken in avconnt, and to ])lea(l as exeaises for her behaviour to 
her <;ousin1 The least unwortliy part of her conduct, some critics 
will say, was that desire to see Clive and bo well with him: as she 
felt th(^ grea,test regard for him, the showing it was not blamablc; 
and tumry llutter which she nuide to escape out of the meshes which 
the world liad c^ast about her, was but the natural effort at liberty. 
It was her prudence which was wrong; and her submission, wherein 
she was moat eulpahle. In the early Church story, do we not read 
how young martyrs constantly had to disobey worldly papas and 
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iiiaiBinaSj who would have had them silent, and not utter their 
dangerous opinions 1 how their parents locked them up, kept them 
on bread and water, whipped and tortured them, in order to enforce 
obedience —nevertheless they would deedare the truth : they would 
defy the gods by law established, and deliver themselves up to the 
lions or the tormentors. Are not their Heathen Idols enshrined 
among us still 1 Does not the world worship them, and persecute 
those who refuse to kneel'? Do not many timid soids sacrifice to 
them; and other bolder spirits rebel, and, with rage at their hearts, 
bond down their stubborn knees at their altars h See 1 I began by 
siding with Mrs. Grundy and tlic world, and at the next turn of 
the see-saw have lighted down on Ethel’s side, and am disposed to 
think that the very best part of her conduct has been those escapades 
which—-which right-minded persons most justly condemn. At least 
that a young beauty should torture a man with alternate liking and 
indifference; allm'e, dismiss, and call him back out of banishment; 
practise arts-to-please upon him, and ignore them when rebuked for 
her coquetry—-these are surely occurrences so common in young 
women’s history as to call for no special censure; and, if on these 
charges Miss Hewcome is guilty, is she, of all her sex, alone 
in her criminality'? 

So Ethel ami her duenna went away upon their tour of visits to 
mansions so splendid, and among hosts and guests so i)olite, that 
tlie present modest historian does not dare to follow them. SulHce 
it to say that Duke This and Earl That were, according to their 
hospitable custom, entertaining a brilliant circle of friends at tlieir 
respective castles, all whose names the Alorrvmg Post gave; and 
among them those of tlie Dowager Countess of K(hv and Miss 
Newcome. 

During her absence Thomas Hewcome grimly awaited the result 
of his ap])lication to Barnes. That l)aronet showed his uncle a 
letter, or rather a postscript, from Lady Kew, which laid probably 
been dictated by Barnes himself, in winch the Dowager said slie 
was greatly toucluMl l)y Colonel ]Srew(!ome’s noble oiler; that, 
though she owned she had very difFerent views for her grand- 
(laugliter. Miss Newcome’s Cioli'e course lay with hei‘self Mea-n- 
while Tjady K. and Ihdiel wen^ (engaged in a. round of visits to the 
country, a-nd there waadd l)e plenty of time to resume tins suTjeat 
when tliey camci to London for fbe season. And, lest dear Ethel’s 
feelings should be needlessly agitated l)y a discuBsion of the subject, 
and the Colonel should takm a faiujy tt) write to luTr privately, Lady 
Kew gave oixlers tliat all letters from London should be despatched 
under cover to her Ladyship, and careftdly examined the (sontents 
of the packet before Ethel received her share of the correspondence. 
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To write to her personally on the subject of the marriage, 
Thomas Newcome had determined was not a proper course for him 
to pursue. ^‘^They consider themselves,’’ says he, “above us, for¬ 
sooth, in their rank of life (oh, mercy ! what pigmies we are ! and 
don’t angels weep at the brief authority in which we dress ourselves 
up !) and of course the approaches on our side must be made in 
regular form, and the parents of the young people must act for 
them. Olive is too honourable a man to wish to conduct the affair 
m any otlmr way. He might try the influence of his beaux yeux, 
and run off to Gretna with a girl who had nothing; but the young 
lady being wealthy, and his relation, sir, we must be on the point 
o! ^ honour • and all the Ivews in Ghristendom shan’t have more 
pride than wo in this matter.” 

All this time we are keeping Mr. Clive purposely in the back- 
giound. ^ His face is so woebegone that we do not care to bring it 
forward in the tarnily ])icture. His case is so common that surely 
its lugubrious symptoms need not be described at length. He 
works away fiercely at his pictures, and in spite of himself improves 
in his art. He sent a “ Combat of Cavalry,” and a i)icture of “ Sir 
Lrian the remplar carrying ofl Rebecca,” to the British Institution 
this year; both of which j)ieces wore praised in other journals besides 
the Vail Mall Gazette, He did not care for the newspaper praises. 
He was rather surprised when a dealer purchased his “ Sir Brian 
the lemplar.” He came and went from our house a melancholy 
swain. He was thankful for Laura’s kindness and pity. J. J.’s 
studio was his jnincipal resort; and I dare say, as he set up his 
own easel there, and worked by his friend’s side, he bemoaned his 
lot to his sympathising friend. 

Sir Barnes Newconie’s family was absent from London during 
the winter. His mother, and his brothers and sisters, his wife and 
his two children, were gone to Kewcome for Christmas. Some six 
weeks alter seeing him, lilthel wrote her uncle a kind, merry letter. 
.1 hey laid been j)erfonini)g jnivate theatricals at the country house 
wIku'c slie and Lady lv(w were staying. “Captain Crackthorpe made 
an a.dmirabh^ Jeremy Diddler in ‘Raising the Wind.’ Lord Farin- 
tosh broke (lown Jamentably as Fusbos'in ‘Bombastes Furioso.’” 
Miss Lth(d laid distinguished herself in both of these facetious little 
(‘oinedi(^B. “I should like Olive to paint me as Miss Plainways,” 
slie wrote. “ I wore a |)owdered front, painted my face all over 
wrinkles, imitated old Lady Griffin as well as I could, and looked 
sixty at Icuist.” 

Thomas Newcomc wrote an answer to his fair niece’s pleasant 
hitter: “ Clive,” he BJiid, “would be happy to bargain to paint her, 
and nobody else but her, all the days of his life; and,” the Colonel 
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was sure, would admire her at sixty as much as he did now, when 
she was forty years younger.’’ But, determined on maintaining his 
aijpoiuted line of conduct respecting Miss Newcome, he carried his 
letter to Sir Barnes, and desired him to forward it to his sister. 
Sir Barnes took the note, and promised to despatch it. The com¬ 
munications between him and his uncle had been very brief and 
cold, since the telling of those little fibs concerning old Lady Kew’s 
visits to London, which the Baronet dismissed from his mind as 
soon as they were spoken, and which the good Colonel never could 
forgive. Barnes asked his uncle to dinner once or twice, but the 
Colonel was engaged. How was Barnes to know the reason of 
the elder’s refusal ? A London man, a banker and a member of 
Parliament, has a thousand things to think of; and no time to 
wonder that friends refuse his invitations to dinner. Barnes con¬ 
tinued to grin and smile most afiectionately when he met the Colonel; 
to press his hand, to congratulate him on the last accounts from 
India, unconscious of the scorn and distrust with which his senior 
mentally regarded him. “ Old boy is doubtful about the young 
cub’s love affair,” the Baronet may have thought. “We’ll ease his 
old mind on that point some time hence.” No doubt Barnes tliouglit 
he was conducting the business very smartly and diplomatically. 

I hea,rd myself news at this period from the gallant Crackthorpe, 
which, being interested in my young friend’s happiness, fflled me witli 
some dismay. “ Our friend the |)ainter and glazier lias been hanker¬ 
ing about our barracks at Knightsbridge ” (the noble Life Guards 
Green had innv pitche<l their tents in tliat suburb), “and pumping 
me about la helle cousme. I don’t like to l)reak it to him-*—I 
don’t really, now. But it’s all up with his chance, I think. Those 
private theatricals at Pallowfield have done Farintosh’s business. 
He used to rave about the Ncwcome to me, as we were riding home 
from hunting. He gave Bob Herichman tlui lie, who told a story 
which Bob got from his man, who had it from Miss Newcome’s 
lady’s-maid, about—about some journey to Brighton, whicli the 
(jousins took.” Here Mr. (Vaekihorj)e grinned most fa^Mvliously. 
“Farintosh swore he’d kmx'k n(‘n<*hma.n down; and vows he will 
be the death of—will nmrder our friend Clive wlum he (‘.omes to 
town. As for Henchma,n, lie was in a desperate way. Ho lives on 
the Marquis, you know, and Farintosh’s anger or liis rmirriage will 
be the loss of free quarters, and (umr so many good diimers a year 
to liim.” I (lid not deem it m‘(x^ssa.ry to inqiart Crackthorpe’s story 
to Clive, or explain to him the reason why Lord Farintosh scowled 
most liercely upon the young ])ainter, and passed him witliont any 
other sign of recognition one day as Clive and I were walking together 
in Pall Mall If my Lord wa,ntcd a (piari’cl, young Olive was not a 
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man to balk him, and would have been a very fierce customer to 
deal with, in his actual state of mind. 

A pauper child in London at seven years old knows how to go 
to market, to fetch the beer, to pawn father’s coat, to choose the 
largest fried fish or the nicest harn-bone, to nurse Mary Jane of 
three,—to conduct a hundred operations of trade or housekeeping, 
which a little Belgravian does not perhaps acquire in all the days 
of her^ life. Poverty and necessity force this precociousness on the 
poor little brat. There are children who are accomplished shop¬ 
lifters and liars almost as soon as they can toddle and speak. I 
dare say little Princes know the laws of etiquette as regards them¬ 
selves, and the respect due to their rank at a very early period of 
their royal existence. Every one of us, according to his degree, can 
point to the Princekins of private life who are flattered and 
worshipped, and whose little shoes grown men kiss as soon almost 
as they walk uj)on ground. 

It is a wonder what human nature will support: and that, con¬ 
sidering the amount of flattery some people are crammed with from 
their cradles, they do not grow worse and more selfish than they 
are. Our poor little pauper just mentioned is dosed with Daffy’s 
Elixir, and somehow survives the drug. Princekin or Lordkin from 
his earliest days has nurses, dependants, governesses, little friends, 
schoolfellows, schoolmasters, fellow-collegians, college tutors, stewards 
and valets, led-captains of his suite, and women innumerable flatter¬ 
ing him and doing him honour. The tradesman’s manner, which to 
you and me is decently respectful, becomes straightway frantically 
servile before Princekin. Folks at railway stations whisper to their 
fiimilies, ‘‘ That’s the Marquis of Faiintosh,” and look hard at him 
as he passes. Landlords cry, “ This way, my Lord; this room for 
your Lordship.” They say at public schools PriiKiekin is taught 
tlie 1)eauties of equality, and thrashed into some kind of subordination. 
Pshal Toad-eaters in pinafores surroimd Princekin. Do not respect- 
al)le peo|)le send tlieir children so as to be at the same school with 
him: don’t they follow hini to college, and cat his toads through life? 

And as for women~—0 my dear friends and brethren in this 
val(^, of tea,rs did you ever see anything so curious, monstrous, and 
amazing a,s the way in which women court Princekin when lie is 
nainhigeable, a,nd pursue him with their daughters? Who was the 
'British nohlcrnan in old old days who brought his three daughters 
to the King of Mercia, that his Majesty might choose one after 
insp(H*,tion ? M(a‘cia was but a, petty province, and its king in fact 
a I’rincekin. Ever since those extremely ancient and venerable 
times the custom exists not only in Merda, but in all the rest of 
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the provinces inhabited by the Angles, and before Princekins the 
daughters of our nobles are trotted out. 

There was no day of his life which our young acquaintance, the 
Marquis of Farintosli, could remember on which he had not been 
flattered; and no society which did not pay him court. At a 
private school he could recollect the master’s wife stroking his 
pretty curls and treating him furtively to goodies; at college he 
had the tutor simpering and bowing as he swaggered over the grass 
plat; old men at clubs would make way for him and fawn on him 
—not your mere ^Mue-assiettes and penniless parasites, but most 
respectable toad-eaters, fathers of honest families, gentlemen them¬ 
selves of good station, who respected this young gentleman as one 
of the institutions of their country, and admired the wisdom of the 
nation that set him to legislate over us. When Lord Farintosli 
walked the streets at night, he felt himself like Haroiui Alraschid 
—(that is, he would have felt so had he ever heard of the Arabian 
potentate)—a monarch in disguise affably observing and prome¬ 
nading the city. And let ns be sure there was a Mesrour in his 
train to knock at the doors for him and run the errands of this 
young Caliph. Of course he met with scores of men in life who 
neither flattered him nor would siiflcr his airs; but he did not like 
the company of such, or for the sake of truth to undergo the ordeal of 
being laughed at; hepi-eferrcd toadies, generally speaking. “I like,” 
says he, “ you know, those fellows who are idways saying pleasant 
things, you know, and wlio would run fi*om here to Hammer¬ 
smith if I asked ’em—much better tha;ii those fellows wlio are 
always making fun ol’nic, you know.” A man of liis station who likes 
flatterers need mfl/ shut liimsell" iq); he can get iilenty of society. 

As for women, it was his Lordship’s opinion that every daughter 
of Eve was bent on marrying him. A Scotch marquis, an English 
earl, of the best l)lood in the empire, with a handsome |)(‘rsoii, and 
a fortune of fifteen thousand a year, how could the poor (‘.nMitures 
do otherwise than long for him 'I He hla-ndly received their (tar(‘ss(‘.H; 
took their coaxing and cajolery as matters of course ; and survey(Ml 
the beauties of his time as the Caliph the mooiiflices of Ins harem. 
My Lord intended to marry certainly. He did not (‘are for money, 
nor for rank ; he expected consummate beauty a-nd talent, and some 
day would fling his handkerchief to the possessor of these, and |)lace 
her by his side upon the Farintosh throne. 

At this time there wei'e hut two or three young ladies in society 
endowed with the necessary qualifications, or who found favour in 
his eyes. His Lordsliip hesitated in his selecitiou from these 
beauties. He was not in a hurry, he was not angry at the notion 
that Lady Kew (and Miss Newcome with her) hunted him. What 
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else sliould they do but pursue an object so charming? Everybody 
hunted him. The other young ladies, whom we need not nTention 

fS”ttei longingly. He had little notes 

from these presents of purses worked by them, and cio-ar-cases 
embroidered with his coronet. They sang to him in cosXudoirs 

in forgot something 

n the diawing-room. They ogled him as they .sang. Tremblino- 

ley gave him a little foot to mount them, that they might ride on 
Whack with him. They tripped along by his "sufr from the 
Hall to the pretty country church on Sundays. They warbled 
lymns, sweetly looking at him the while mamma whispered con- 
Mentially to him “ What an angel Cecilia is ! ” And soSh and 

mmp !n 1 ^ ^ fire flme was 

t,«rt 1* w ^ Marchioness of Earin- 

tosli to the itnglish nation. 

“ Himhtsfcompared ere this to the statue of 

the wrnnt kil r- l^ouvrc, whose haughty figure and beauty 

the young lady indeed somewhat resembled. I was not nresent 
when Diana and Diana’s grandmother liiinted the noble Scottish 
stag ot whom we have just been writing; nor care to know how 
many times Lord Farmtosh escaped, and how at last he was brought 
to bay and taken by his resolute pursuers. Paris, it appears, was 
the scone of Ins fall and capture. The news was no Xibt well 

Irrother dandies, among exasperated 
unions and virgins in Mayiair, and in polite society generally 
hctoie it came to simple Tom Newenme and his son. Not a wonl 
on the subject had bir Barnes mentioned to tlio Colonel • perba™ 
not cliooBing to speak till tlie intelligence was authenticated; pm-- 
li.ips not vymhiiig to be the bearer of tidings so painful. 

rv,r ,T,fl, may have read in his l><xU Mall Gazette 

Ti a “ietwln M>l>roacliing Mareiaoe in Hi«h 

Liii, bd,\\u,ii a noble young marquis and an accomplished and 
licaiiti 111 young huly, daiigliter and sister of a Northern baronet,” he 
did not know who were the fiishionable persons about to be i^adc 
nippy, nor until he reeeived a letter from an old friend who lived at 
arm, was the tact conveyed to liim. Here is the letter preserved by 
him along with all tliat ho ever received from the same hand ;_ 

“ Hub Ht. PoMiNKjni! St. CIkkmain, Pams, 10 Mv. 

“ So behold you of return, my friend! you quit for ever the 
sword and tho.se and plaias where yon have passed so many years 
ot your life, seimrated from those to whom, at tlie commencement 
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you held very nearly. Did it not seem once as if two hands never 
could unlock, so closely were they enlaced together'? Ah, mine are 
old and feehle now ; forty years have passed since the time when 
you used to say they were young and fair. How well I remember 
me of every one of those days, though there is a death between me 
and them, and it is as across a grave I review them. Yet another 
parting, and tears and regrets are finished. Tenez, I do not believe 
them when they say there is no meeting for us afterwards, there 
above. To what good to have seen you, friend, if we are to part 
here, and in heaven too? I have not altogether forgotten your 
language, is it not so ? I remember it because it w^as yours, and 
that of my happy days. I radote like an old woman as I am. 
M. de Florae has known my history from the commencement. May 
I not say that after so many of years I have been faithful to him 
and to all my promises'? When the end comes with its gi'eat abso¬ 
lution, I shall not be sorry. One supports the combats of life, but 
they are long, and one comes from them very wounded; ah, when 
shall they be over? 

“ You return and I salute you with wishes for parting. How 
much egotism ! I have another project which I please myself to 
arrange. You know how I am arrived to love Olive as my own 
ehihl I very quick surprised his secret, the poor boy, when he 
was here it is twenty months. He looke<l so like you as I repeal 
me of you in the old time! He told me he had no hope of Ids 
beautiful cousin. I have heard of the fine marriage that one makes 
her. Paul, my son, has been at the English Ambassade last night 
and has made his congratulations to M. de Farintosh. Paul says 
him handsome, young, not too spiritual, rich, and haughty, like all 
noble Montagnards. 

“ But it is not of M. de Farintosh 1 write, whose marriage, 
without doubt, has been announced to you. I have a little project, 
very foolish, perhaps. You know Mr. the Duke of Ivi'y has left 
me guardian of his little daughter Antoinette, whose affretm mother 
no one sees more. Antoinette is pretty and good and soft, and 
with an affectionate heart. I love her already as my infant. I 
wish to bring her np, and that Olive should marry her. They 
say you are returned very rich. What follies are these I write 1 
In the long evenings of winter, the children escarped it is a 
long time from the maternal nest, a silent old man my only com¬ 
pany,—I live hnt of the past; and play witli its souvenirs as 
the detained caress little birds, little flowers, in their |)risonH. I 
was horn for the happiness; my God! I have learned it in know¬ 
ing you. In losing you I have lost it. It is not against the will 
of Heaven I oppose myself. It is man, who makes himself so 
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perhap^ misery, this slavery, these tears, these crimes, 

wj-t i^/T*i young Scotch maa-quis and the fair 

Ethel (I love her in spite of all, and shall see her soon and con- 
giatulatc her, for, do you see, I might have stopped this fine 
marriage, aiicl did my best_ and more than my duty for our poor 
Olive 1) shall make itself in London next spring, I hear. You 
shall assist scarcely at the ceremony; he, poor boy, shall not care 
to bo tliere. Bring him to Paris to make the court to my little 
Antoinette: bring him to Paris to his good friend, 

. “OOMTESSE DE FlOEAC. 

lead niaiTels of his works in an English journal, wliicli one 
sends me. j > 


_ Chve was not by when this letter reached his father. Olive was 
in Ills paintmg-room, and lest he should meet his son, and in 
order to devise the best means of breaking the news to the lad, 
ihomas Newcome retreated out of doors ; and from the Oriental 
he crossed Oxford Street, and from Oxford Street he stalked over 
the roomy pavements of Gloucester Place, and there he bethought 
mm liow lie had neglected Mrs. Hobson Hewcome of late, and the 
interesting family of Bryanstoiie Square. So he went to leave his 
card at Maria’s door: her daughters, as we have said, are quite 
pown girls. If they have been lectured, and learning, and back- 
boarded, and practising, and using the globes, and laying in a store 
of ologies, ever since, what a deal they must know ! Colonel 
Hewcoiiie was admitted to see his nieces, and Consummate Virtue, 
tlieir parent. Maria was charmed to see her brother-in-law • she 
greeted him with reproachful tenderness: ‘‘ Why, why,” her fine 
eyes seemed to say, ‘‘ have you so long neglected us I Do you 
think because I am wise, and gifted, and good, and you are, it 
must be confessed, a poor creature with no education,' I am not 
also affable ^ Come, let the prodigal be welcomed by his virtuous 
relative.'i; come and limcli with lus. Colonel!” He sat down 
accordingly to the family tiffin. 

^ When the meal was over, the mother, who had matter q/" 
vinportimee to impart to Mm, besought him to go to the drawing- 
r(>oui,_and there poured out sueh a etilogy upon her ehildreifis 
qualities as fond mothers know how to utter. They knew this 
aiid^ tliey know that. They were instructed by the most eminent 
jirofessorH : “ That wretched Frenchwoman, whom you may re¬ 
member here, Mademoiselle Lebrun,” Maria remarked parontheti- 
eally, “ turned out, oh trightfully ! She taught the girls the toorst 
accent, it appears. Her father was not a colonel; he was— oh ! 
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never mind! It is a mercy I got rid of tlidJu fiendish woman, and 
loefore my precious ones knew toliat slie was ! ” And then followed 
details of the perfections of the two girls, with occasional side-shots 
at Lady Ann’s family, just as in the old time. '^Why don’t you 
bring your boy, whom I have always loved as a son, and who 
avoids'me? Why does not Clive know his cousins? They are 
very different from others of his kinswomen, who think but of 
the heartless ivorldfi 

“I fear, Maria, there is too much truth in what you say,” 
sighs the Colonel, drumming on a book on the drawing-room table, 
and looking down sees it is a great, large, square, gilt Peerage, 
open at FAiimTosH, Maequis of.— Fergus Angus Mal(a)lm Mungo 
Roy, Marquis of Farintosh, Earl of Glenlivat, in the peerage of 
Scotland; also Earl of Rossmont, in that of the United Kingdom. 
Son of Angus Fergus Malcolm, Earl of G-lenlivat, and grandson and 
heir of Malcolm Mungo Angus, first Marquis of Farintosh, and 
twenty-fifth Earl, &c. &c. 

You have heard the news regarding Ethel ? ” remarks Mrs. 
Hobson. 

“ I have just heard,” says the poor Colonel. 

‘'I have a letter from Ann this morning,” Maria continues. 
‘‘ They are of course delighted with the match. Lord Farintosh 
is wealthy, handsome ; has been a little wild, I hear ; is not such 
a husband as I would choose for mi/ darlings, but |)oor Brian’s 
family have been educated to love the world; and Ethel no <loubt 
is flattered by the prospects before her. I have heaixl that some 
one else was a little epris in that quarter. How does Clive bear 
the news, my dear Colonel 1 ” 

“Ho has long expected it,” says the Colonel, rising: “and I 
left him very cheerful at breakfast this morning.” 

“Send iiim to see us, the naughty boy,” (uies Maria. “ We 
don’t change; we remember old times; to us he will ever l)e 
welcome! ” And with this confirmation of Madame de Florae’s 
news, Thomas Kewcome walked sadly homewards. 

And now Thomas Ncwcomc had to break the news to Ids son ; 
who received the shot in such a way as caused his friends and 
confidants to admire his high spirit. He said he luul long beem 
expecting some such aimouncement: it was many months Hin<‘e 
Ethel had prepared him fi)r it. Under her peculiar circumstances 
he did not see how she could act otherwise than she had done. 
And he narrated to the Colonel the substance of tlie (^onvarsation 
which the two young people had had together se\^eral months 
before, in Madame de Floracj’s garden. 

Clive’s father did not tell his son of his own bootless negotiation 
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with Barnes Hewcome. There was no need to recall that now; 
but the Colonel’s wrath against his nephew exploded in conversation 
with me, who was the confidant of father and son in this business. 
Ever since that luckless day when Barnes thought proper to—to 
give a wrong addi'ess for Lady Kew, Thomas Newconie’s anger had 
been growing. He smothered it yet for a while, sent a letter to 
Lady Ann Newcome briefly congratulating'her on the choice which 
he had heard Miss Newcome had made; and in acknowledgment 
of Madame de Florae’s more sentimental epistle he wrote a reply 
which has not been preserved, but in which he bade her rebuke 
Miss Hewcome for not having answered him when he wrote to her, 
and not having acquainted her old uncle with her projected union. 

To this message Ethel wrote back a brief hurried reply; it 
said:— 

“ I saw Madame de Florae last night at her daughter’s reception, 
and she gave me my dear uncle’s messages. Yes, the news is true 
which you have heard from Madame de Florae, and in Bryanstone 
Square. I did not like to write it to yon, because I know one 
whom I regard as a brother (and a great great deal better), and to 
whom I know it will give pain. He knows that I have done ww/ 
duty, and why I have acted as I have done. God bless him and 
his dear father. 

‘‘ What is this about a letter which I never answered 'i Grand¬ 
mamma knows nothing about a letter. Mamma has enclosed to me 
that which you wrote to her, but there has been no letter from 
T. FT. to his sincere and afiectionate E. H. 

“Rtje de Rivoli. F ^' iday :" 

This was too much, and the cup of Thomas Hewcome’s wrath 
overflowed. Barnes had lied about Ethel’s visit to London; 
Barnes had lied in saying that he delivered the message with whirli 
his uncle charged him; Barnes had lied about the letter which he 
liad received, and never sent. With these accusations firmly proven 
ill his mind against his nephew, the Colonel went down to confront 
that sinner. 

Wherever he should find Barnes, Thomas Newcome was deter¬ 
mined to tell him his mind. Should they meet on the steps of a 
cliurch, on the flags of ’Change, or in the newspaper-room at Bays’s, 
at evening-paper time, when men most do congregate, Thomas the 
Colonel was determined upon exposing and chastising his father’s 
grandson. With Ethel’s letter in his pocket, he took his way into 
the City, penetrated into the unsuspecting back-parlour of Hobsons’ 
bank, and was disappointed at first at only finding his half-brother 
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Hobson there engaged over his newspaper. The Colonel signified 
his wish to see Sir Barnes Hewcoine. ^^Sir Barnes was not come 
in yet. YouVe heard about the marriage 1 says Hobson. “ Great 
news for the Baineses, ain’t it'? The head of the house is'as proud 
as a peacock about it—said he was going out to Samuels the 
diamond merchant’s; going to make his sister some uncommon fine 
present. Jolly to be uncle to a marquis, ain’t it, Colonel *1 I’ll 
have nothing under a duke for my girls. I say, I know whose nose 
is out of joint. But young fellows get over these things, and Clive 
won’t die this time, I dare say.” 

While Hobson Newcome made these satiric and facetious re¬ 
marks, his half-brother paced up and down the glass parlour, 
scowling over the panes into the bank wdiere the busy young clerks 
sat before their ledgers. At last he gave an ^‘Ah!” as of satis¬ 
faction. Indeed he had seen Sir Barnes Hcwcome enter into the 
bank. 

The Baronet stopped and spoke with a clerk, and presently 
entered, followed by that young gentleman, into his private parlour. 
Barnes tried to grin when he saw his uncle, and held out his hand 
to greet the Colonel, but the Colonel put both his behind his back: 
—that which carried his faithful bamboo cane shook nervously. 
Barnes was aware that the Colonel had the news. I was going 
to—to write to you this morning, with—with some intelligence 
that I am—-very—very sorry to give.” 

“This young gentleman is one of your clerks?” asked Thomas 
Newcome blandly. 

“Yes; Mr. Boltby, who has your private acc'ount. This is 
Colonel Newcome, Mr. Boltby,” says Sir Barnes, in some wonder. 

“Mr. Boltby, brother Hobson, you heard what Sir Barnes 
Newcome said just now respecting certain intelligence, whi(‘h he 
grieved to give me ? ” 

At this the three other gentlemen respectively wore looks of 
amazement. 

“Allow me to say in your presence, that I don’t Ixdii'vc oiu^ 
single word Sir Barnes Newcome says, when he tells me that lie is 
very sorry for some intelligence he has to commimi(;atc. He lies, 
Mr. Boltby; he is very gla<l I made up my mind that in wliat- 
soever company I met him, and on the very first day I found him 
—hold your tongue, sir; yoti shall speak afterwards’and tell more 
lies when I have done—I made up my mind, I say, tlnit on the 
very first occasion I would tell Sir Barnes Ntuveom’e that he was 
a liar and a cheat. He takes charge of letters and k(‘(‘ps tlnan ba(dv. 
Did you break the seal, sir? There was nothing to st(‘a,l in my 
letter to Miss Newcome. He tells me people are out of town whom 
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he goes to see in the next street, after leaving my table, and whom 
I see myself half-an-hour after he lies to me about their absence.’’ 

“D —11 you, go out, and don’t stand staring there, you booby 1” 
screams out Sir Barnes to the clerk. “Stop, Boltby. Colonel 
ISTewcome, unless you leave this room I shall—I shall-” 

“You shall call a policeman. Send for the gentleman, and I 
will tell the Lord Mayor wdiat I think of Sir Barnes Hewcome, 
Baronet. Mr. Boltby, shall we have the constable in'? ” 

“Sir, you are an old man, and my father’s brother, or you know 
very well I would- 

“You would what, sir'? Upon my word, Barnes Hewcome” 
(here the Colonel’s two hands and the bamboo cane came from the 
rear and formed in front), “ but that you are my father’s grandson, 
after a menace like that, I would take you out and cane you in the 
presence of your clerks. I repeat, sir, that I consider you guilty of 
treachery, falsehood, and knavery. And if ever I see you at Bays’s 
Club, I will make the same statement to your accpiaintance at the 
w^est end of the town. A man of your baseness ought to be known, 
sir; and it shall be my business to make men of honour aware of 
your character. Mr. Boltby, will you have the kindness to make 
out my account'? Sir Barnes Hewcome, for fear of consequences 
that I should deplore, I recommend you to keep a wide berth of me, 
sir.” And the Colonel twirled his mustachios, and waved his cane 
in an ominous manner, and Barnes started back spontaneously out 
of its dangerous circle. 

What Mr. Boltby’s sentiments may have been regarding this 
extraordinary scene in which his principal cut so sorry a figure;— 
whether he narrated the conversation to other gentlemen connected 
with the establishment of Hobson Brothers or prudently kept it to 
himself, I cannot say, having no means of pursuing Mr. B.’s subse- • 
quent career. He speedily quitted his desk at Hobson Brothers; 
and let us presume that Barnes thought Mr. B. had told all the 
other clerks of the avuncular quarrel. That conviction will make 
us imagine Barnes still more comfortable. Hobson Hewcome no 
doubt was injoiced at Barnes’s discomfiture; he had been insolent 
and domineering beyond measure of late to his vulgar good-natured 
uncle, whereas after the above interview with the Colonel he became 
very humble and (juiet in his demeanour, and for a long long time 
never said a rude word. Nay, I fear Hobson must have carried an 
ac(iount of the transaction to Mrs. Hobson tind the circle in Bryan- 
stone Square; for Sam Ncwcome, now entered at Cambridge, called 
tlu'. Baronet “ Barnes ” <iuite familiarly; asked after Clara and 
hhlnd ; and rcijiiested a STnall loan of Barnes. 

Of course the story did not get wind at Bays’s; of course Tom 
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Eaves did not know all about it, and say that Sir Barnes bad been 
beaten black and blue. Having been treated very ill by the com¬ 
mittee in a complaint wbicli be made about tbe club cookery, Sir 
Barnes Newcome never came to Bays’s, and at tbe end ot tbe year 
took off bis name from tbe lists of tbe club. 

Sir Barnes, tbougb a little taken aback in tbe morning, and not 
ready witb an impromptu reply to tbe Colonel and bis cane,^ could 
not allow tbe occurrence to pass without a protest ^ and. indited a 
letter wbicb Thomas Newcome kept along witb some others pre¬ 
viously quoted by tbe compiler of tbe present memoirs. It is as 
follows:— 

“ Colonel Newcome, C.B. Private. Bblgbave St., Feh. 15, IS—. 

SiE,—-The incredible insolence and violence of your behaviour 
to-day (inspired by whatever causes or mistakes of your own) can¬ 
not be passed without some comment on my part. I laid before a 
friend of your own profession a statement of tbe words wbicb you 
applied to me in tbe presence of my partner and one of my clerks 
this morning; and my adviser is of opinion that, considering the 
relationship unhappily subsisting between us, I can take no notice 
of insults for whicli you knew when you uttered them I could not 
call you to account.” 

There is some truth in that,” said tbe Colonel. “ He couldn’t 
fight, you know; but then be was su(‘h a liar I could not help 
speaking my mind.” 

“I gathered from the brutal language wbicb you tliougbt fit 
to employ towards a disarmed man tbe ground of one of your 
monstrous accusations against me, that I deceived you in stating 
that my relative, Lady Kew, was in tbe country, when in fact she 
was at her house in London. 

‘‘ To this absurd charge I at once plead guilty. Tbe venerable 
lady in question was passing through London, where she desired to 
be free from intrusion. At her Ladyship’s wish I stated that she 
was out of town; and would, under the same circumstances, un¬ 
hesitatingly make the same statement. Your Bligiit a(‘,(iuai!itan(!e 
witb tbe person in (piestion did not warrant that you should force 
yourself on her privacy, as you would doubtless know were you 
more familiar with the customs of tlie society in wbicb slie moves. 

I declare upon my honour as a gentleman, that I gave her the 
message wbicb I promised to deliver from you, and also that I 
transmitted a letter witb wbicb you entrusted mo; and repel witli 
scorn and indignation tbe charges wbicb you were pleased to bring 
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against me, as I treat with contempt the language and the threats 
which you thought fit to employ. 

^ “ Our books show the amount of <£x, xb. xd. to your credit, 
which you will be good enough, to withdraw at your earliest con¬ 
venience ; as of course all intercourse must cease henceforth between 
you and—Yours, &c. B. Newcome N’ewcome.” 

‘ I tlpnk, sir, he doesn’t make out a bad case,” Mr. Pendennis 
remarked to the Colonel, who showed him this majestic letter. 

It ^would be a good case if I believed a single word of it, 
Arthur,” replied my friend, placidly twirling the old grey mustachio. 

If you were to say so and so, and say that I had brought false 
charges against you, I shoidd cry 77iea culpa and apologise with all 
my heart. But as I have a perfect conviction that every word this 
fellow says is a lie, what is the use of arguing any more about the 
matter ? I would not believe him if he brought twenty other liars 
as witnesses, and if he lied till he was black in the face. Give me 
the walnuts. I wonder who Sir Barnes’s military friend was.” 

Barnes’s military friend was our gallant acquaintance. General 
Sir Thomas de Boots, K.C.B., who a short while afterwards talked 
oyer the (luarrel witli tlie Colonel, and manfully told him that (in 
Sir Thomas’s opinion) he was wrong. “ The little beggar behaved 
very well, I thought, in the first business. You bullied him so, 
and in the front of his regiment, too, that it was almost past bear- 
ing; and when he deplored, with tears in his eyes almost, the little 
luunbug! that his relationship prevented him calling you out, ecod, 
I believed him ! It was in the second affair tlnit poor little Barney 
showed he was a cocktail.” 

‘‘What second affair'? ” asked Thomas hTewcome. 

^ “Don’t you know! He! he! this is famous!” cries Sir 
Thomas. “ Why, sir, two days after your business, he comes to 
me with another letter and a face as long as my mare’s, by Jove. 
And that letter, Ncwcome, was from your young un. Stop, here 
it is 1 ” and from his padded bosom General Sir Thomas de Boots 
drew a pocket-book, and from the pocket-book a copy of a letter, 
inscribed, “ Clive Ncwcome, Esq., to Sir B. Newcome.” 

“There’s no mistake about 7/our fellow, Colonel. Ho,-him !” 

and the man of war fired a volley of oaths as a salute to Clive. 

And the Colonel, on horseback, riding by the other cavalry 
officer’s side, read as follows :— 

“GEOiiaE Stiuset, Hanoveb Square, February W. 

“ SiK,—Colonel Ncwcome this morning showed me a letter bear¬ 
ing youi signature, in which you state—1. That Colonel Newcome 
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has uttered calunanioiis and insolent charges against you. 2. That 
Colonel Newcoine so spoke, knowing that you could take no notice 
of his charges of falsehood and treachery, on account of the relation¬ 
ship subsisting between you. 

‘^Your statements would evidently imply that Colonel Hew- 
come has been guilty of ungentlemanlike conduct, and of cowardice 
towards you. 

‘‘ As there can be no reason why we should not meet in any 
manner that you desire, I here beg leave to state, on my own part, 
that I fully coincide with Colonel Kewcoine in his opinion that you 
have been guilty of falsehood and treachery, and that the charge of 
cowardice which you dare to make against a gentleman of his tried 
honour and courage, is another wilful and cowardly Msehood on 
your part. 

And I hope you will refer the bearer of this note, my friend 
Mr. George Warrington, of the Upper Temple, to the military 
gentleman whom you consulted in respect to the just charges of 
Colonel bTewcome. Waiting a prompt reply, believe me, sir, your 
obedient servant, Clive Hewcome. 

“Sir Baenes Nbwcome Newcomb, Bart., M.P., fee.” 

“ What a blunderhead I am ! ” cries the Colonel, with delight 
on his countenance, spite of his professed repentance. It never 
once entered my head that the youngster wmuld take any part in 
the affiir. I showed him his cousin’s letter casually just to amuse 
him, I think, for he has been deuced low lately, about—about a 
young man’s scrape that he has got into. And he must have gone 
off and despatched his challenge straightway. I recollect he ap- 
peai'ed uncommonly brisk at breakfast the next morning. And so 
you say. General, the Baronet did not like the pcmlet ? ” 

‘‘By no means; never saw a fellow show such a confounded 
white feather. At first I congratulated him, thinking your boy’s 
offer must please him, as it would have pleased any fellow in our 
time to have a shot. Daimny ! but I was mistaken in my man. He 
entered into some confounded long-winded story a])out a marriage you 
wanted to make with that infernal pretty sister of Ids, ■who is going 
to marry young Farintosh, and how you Avere iu a rag(^ IxHuuise the 
scheme fell to the grouiKl, and how a family duel might occasion 
unpleasantness to Miss New come; though I showed liini how this 
could be most easily avoided, and that the lady’s nam(‘. need never 
appear in the transaction. ‘ Confound it. Sir Barnes,’ says I, ‘ I 
recollect this hoy, when he was a youngster, thrown'ng a glass of 
wine in your face! We’ll put it upon that, and say it’s an old 
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feud between 5 ’'ou.’ He turned quite pale, and lie said your fellow 
had apologised for the glass of wine.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel sadly, “my boy apologised for the glass 
of wine. It is curious how we have disliked that Barnes ever since 
we set eyes on him.” 

“ Well, Neweome,” Sir Thomas resumed, as his mettled charger 
suddenly jumped and curveted, displaying the padded warrior’s 
cavalry-seat to ])erfection. “ Quiet, old lady !—easy, my dear ! 
Well, sir, when I found the little beggar turning tail in this way, 
I said to him, ‘ Dash me, sir, il you don’t want me, why the dash 
do you send for me, dash mc^ Yesterday you talked as if you 
would l)ite tlie Ooloners head off, and to-day, when his son offers 
you every accommodati(m, l)y dash, sir, you’re afraid to meet him. 
It’s my l)elief you Imd better send for a policeman. A 22 is your 
man, Sir Brnnes Newcome.’ And with that I turned on my heel and 
left liim. And the fellow went off to ISfewcome that very night.” 

“ A poor devil can’t command courage. General,” said the 
Colonel, (luite i)eaceably, “ any more than he can make himself six 
feet high.” 

“ Iffien wliy the dash did the beggar send for wie?” called out 
Gt‘n(‘ral Sir Thomas do Boots, in a loud and resolute voice; and 
[)res(‘ntly tlu^ i,wo officers parted company. 

W Ik'u Colonel reached home, Mr. Warrington and Mr. 
INMidt'imis hapi)e,mMi to be on a visit to Clive, and all three were in 
the. young I’ellow’s painting-room. We knew our lad was unhappy, 
and (lid our little best to amuse and console him. The Colonel 
c‘a.m(‘ hi. It W51S in the dark February days: we had lighted gas 
ill tlu^. studio. Clive had ma.de a sketch from some fawourite verses 
of mine and George’s: those charming lines of Scott’s:— 

** Flo tnniod liis charger as he spake, 

Bosido the river shore; 

IIo gave his F)ridle-roiu a shako, 

With adieu for ovormoro, 

My dear! 

Adieu for ovormoro! ” 

Thomas N(‘Wcom(* held up a. finger at Warrington, and he came 
tip to the ])i(d;ur(^ and lookt'd at it; and George and I trolled out 

“ Adieu Cor evermore, 

M'y dear ! 

Adieu for evermore ! " 

Ft'om tlie piciture the brave old Colonel turned to the painter, 
regarding his son with a look of beautiful inexpressible affection. 
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And lie laid his hand on his son’>s shoulder, and smiled, and stroked 
Clive’s yellow mustachio. 

“ Aiid—and did Barnes send no answer to that letter you wrote 
him'? ” he said slowly. 

Clive broke out into a laugh that was almost a sob. He took 
both his father’s hands. “ My dear dear old father! ” says he, 
what a—what an—old—trump you are ! ” My eyes were so dim 
I could hardly see the two men as they embraced. 
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CHAPTER LIV 
HAS A TRAGICAL ENDING 

C LIVE presently answered the question which his father put 
to him in the last chapter, by producing from the ledge of 
his easel a crumpled pai)er, full of cavendish now, but on 
which was written Sir Barnes Ncwcomc’s reply to his cousin’s 
polite invitation. 

Sir liariH's Newcome wrote, ‘‘that he thoiiglit a reference to a 
friend was <juite unnecessary, in the most disagreeable and painful 
dispute in which Mr. Olive desired to interfere as a principal; that 
the reasons which priwented Sir Barnes from taking notice of Colonel 
Newt^onufs shameful and ungentlcma,alike conduct applied equally, 
as Mr. Clive. ’New(‘.ome very well knew, to himself ; tliat if further 
instdt was ollered, or outrage attempted, Sir Barnes should resort to 
the police for protection; that he was about to (piit London, and 
(•(‘rtainly should not delay his departure on account of Mr. Clive 
Ntovconufs monstrous jnuceedings; and that he desired to take 
l(‘av(^ ol'an odious subject, as of an individual whom he had striven 
t.o tr(‘at with kindness, but from whom, from youth upwards, Sir 
Ba.nu's .Ncuvcome had received nothing but insolence, enmity, and 
ill-will.” 

“He is an ill man to offend,” remarked Mr. Pendemiis. “I 
don’t think he has ever forgiven that claret, Clive.” 

“ Pooh! the feud dates from long before that,” said Olive; 
“ Barnes wanted to lick me when I was a boy, and I declined: in 
fu(d;, I think he had rather the worst of it; but then I operated 
fiXHdy on his shins, and that wasn’t fair in war, you know.” 

“Heaven forgive me!” cries the Colonel; “I have always 
felt th(‘. ((Tow was my enemy: and my mind is relieved now war 
is d(‘.clart^d. It has l)een a kind of hypocrisy with me to shake 
his hand and (‘a,t his dinner. 'When I trusted him it was against 
my b(‘t,i{u- instiiH't;; and I have beim struggling against it these ten 
y(‘ars, ikiidcing it was a wicked prejudice and ought to he overcome.” 

“ Why should we overcome sink instimks 1 ” asks Mr. 
Warrington. “ Why shouldn’t we Imto what is hateful in people, 
and scorn what is meani From what friend Pen has describee! 
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to me, and from some otlier accounts which have come to my 
ears, your respectable nephew is about as loathsome a little villain 
as crawls on the earth. Good seems to bo out of his sphere, and 
away from his contemplation. He ill-treats every one he comes 
near; or, if gentle to them, it is that they may serve some base 
purpose. Since my attention has been drawn to the creature, I 
have been contemplating his ways with wonder and curiosity. 
How much superior Nature’s rogues are, Pen, to the villains you 
novelists put into your books 1 This inan goes about his life 
business with a natural propensity to darkness and evil—as a bug 
ci’awls, and stings, and stinks. I don’t suppose the fellow feels 
any more remorse than a cat that runs away with a mutton-chop. 
I recognise the Evil Spirit, sir, and do honour to Ahrimanes, in 
taking off my hat to this young man. He seduced a poor girl 
ill his fxther’s country town—is it not natural ? deserted her and 
her children—don’t you' recognise the beast? married for rank — 
could you expect otherwise from him ? invites my Lord Highgatc 
to his house in consideration of his balance at the bank.—Sii", unless 
somebody’s heel shall crunch him on the way, there is no height to 
which this aspiring vermin mayn’t crawl. I look to see Sir Barnes 
Newcomc prosper more and more. I make no doubt he will die an 
immense capitalist, and an exalted Peer of tliis rejdm. He will have 
a marble monument, and a pathetic funeral sermon. There is a. 
divine in your fiimily, Clive, that shall preach it. I will weep 
respectful tears over the gnivc of Baron Newcome, Viscount N(uv- 
come, Earl Newcome; and the children whom he has deserted, and 
who, in the course of time, will be sent by a grateful nation to Hew 
South Wales, will proudly say to their brother convicts, Yes, the 
Earl was our honoured father ! ” 

‘'I fear he is no better than he should be, Mr. Warrington,” 
says the Colonel, shaking his heail. I never heard the story 
about the deserted children.” 

‘‘ How should you, 0 you guileless man! ” cries Warrington. 
“ I am not in the ways of scandal-hearing myself imu‘.h; but this 
tale I had from Sir Barnes Hewcome’s own county. Mr. Batters 
of the WeAacmiie Indepe^ideiif, is my esteemed client. I write 
leading articles for his newspaper, and when Ik‘. was in town hist 
spring he favoured me with tlie anecdote ; and proposiul to amuse 
the Member for Hewcome by publishing it in his journal. Tliis 
kind of writing is not much in my line : and, out of‘'res])C(‘,t to you 
and your young one, I believe, I strove with M.r. Batters, and 
entreated him and prevailed with him not to publish the story* 
This is how I came to know it.” 

I sat with the Colonel in the evening, when he commented on 
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Warrington’s story and Sir Barnes’s adventures in liis simple way. 
He said his brother Hobson had been with him the morning after 
the dispute, reiterating Barnes’s defence of liis conduct; and pi'ofess- 
ing on his own part nothing but good-will towards his brother. 
“Between ourselves tlie young baronet carries matters with rather 
a high hand sometimes, and I am not sorry that you gave him a 
little dressing. But you were too hard upon him, Colonel—really 
you were.” “ Had I known the child-deserting story I would have 
given it Inirder still, sir,” says Thomas Newcome, twirling his 
mustachios : “ but my brother had nothing to do with the quarrel, 
and very rightly did not wish to engage in it. He has an eye to 
business has Master Hobson, too,” my friend continued: “for he 
brought me a cheque for my private account, which of course, he 
said, could not remain after my quarrel with Barnes. But the 
Indian bank account, which is pretty large, he supposed need not 
be taken away'? and indeed why should it'? So that, which is 
little business of mine, rema,ins where it was ; and brother Hobson 
and I remain ]>erfect]y good friends. 

“ I think is ninch better since he has been quite piit out 
of bis s\ispensc. Ih^ speaks with a great deal more Idndness and 
good ]mtur(^ nboiit tht^ marria-ge than I am disposed to feel regarding 
it: and depend on it lias too high a spirit to show that he is beaten. 
But I know lie is a good deal cut up, thongli he says nothing; and 
Ii(' agreed willingly enough to take a little journey, Arthur, and be 
out of the way when this business takes place. We shall go to 
I'aris: I don’t know where else besides. These misfortunes do 
good in one way, bard as they are to bear: they nnitc people who 
love each other. It seems to me my boy has been nearer to me, 
and likes his old father better than he has done of late.” And very 
soon aider tliis talk our friends departed. 

The Bulgarian Minister having been recalled, and Lady Ann 
Ne.weome’s bouse in Park Lane being vacant, her Ladyship’and her 
family (uime to otanipy the mansion for this eventful season, and sat 
on(‘e. mor(‘. in the dismal dining-room nnder the picture of the defunct 
Bir Brian, A little of the splendour and hospitality of old days 
was n^vived in the luyiise ; entertainments were .given by Lady Ann ; 
and amongst other festivities, a fine ball took ]dace, when pretty 
Miss Alice, Miss Ethers younger sister, made her first appearance 
ill th(‘. \\'oi*ld, to which she was afterwards to lie iircseuted hy the 
Mancliiom^ss of hhirintosh. All tlie little sisters were charmed, no 
doubt, that, the beaaitifnl Ethel was to become a beautiful Mar- 
chioiH‘ss, who, a.s they up to womanhood one after another, 

woiihl iat.roduce tlicni severally to amiable young earls, dukes, and 
inaripuHes, wluai they would be married off and wear coronets 
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and diamonds of their own right. At Lady Ann’s hall I saw 
my acquaintance, young Mumford, who was going to Oxford next 
October, and about to leave Eugby, where lie was at the head of 
the school, looking very dismal as Miss Alice whirled round tlu^ 
room (lancing in Viscount Bustiugton’s arms ;-~~Miss Ali(‘.e, with 
whose mamma he used to take tea at Eugby, and for whose pretty 
sake Mumford did Alfred bTewcome’s verses for him and let him oil 
his thrashings. Poor Mumford ! he dismally went about under the 
protection of young Alfred, a fourth-form boy—not one soul did 
he know in that rattling London ballroom; his young lace was 
as white as ^ the large white tie, donned two hours since at the 
Tavistock ” with such nervousness and beating of heart! 

With these lads, and decorated with a tie e(][ually splendid, 
moved about young Sam Newcoine, who was shirking from his 
sistei and his mamma. Mrs. Hobson had ac-tually assumed (dean 
gloves for this festive occasion. Sam stared at ail the “Nobs”* 
and insisted on being introduced to “ Farintosh,” and congratulated 
his Lordship with much graceful ease; and then pushed about the 
rooms perseveringly hanging on to Alfred’s jacket. “ I say I wish 
you wouldn’t call me Al’,” I heard Mr. Alfred say to hid cousin. 
Seeing my face, Mr. Samuel ran up to claim acquaintance. He was 
good enough to say he thought Farintosh seemed devilish haughty. 
Even my wife could not help saying that Mr. Sam was a,n odious 
little creature. 

So it was for young Alfred, and his brothers and sisters, who 

would want help and protection in the world, that Ethel wivs about 
to give up her independence, her inclination perhaps, and to bestow 
her life on yonder young nobleman. Looking at her as a <drl 
devoting herself to her family, her sacrifice gave her a niolancholv 
interest in our eyes. My wife and I watched her, grave and heaiiti- 
tul,—moving through the rooms, receiving and returning a hundred 
greetings, bending to compliments, talking with this friend and that 
with my Lord’s lordly relations, with himself, to whom she listened 
deferentially; faintly smiling as he spoke now ami again—dohm 
the honours of her mother’s house. Lady after lady of h’i.s Lorib 
ships clan and kinsfolk complimented the ,girl and lier nlcased 
mother. Old Lady Kew was radiant (if one can call radiaiiec the 
glances of those darkling old eyes). She .sat in a little room apart, 
and thither people went to pay their court to licr. ITmvittimdv I 
came in on this levee with my wife on my arm : Lady Kew .scowhul 
at me over her crutch, but without a .sign of r(‘(«rgnitio)i “Wlrit 
an awful ooimteiianee that old woman has!” Laura whi,spored <‘m 
we retreated out oi that gloomy presence. 

And Doubt (as its wont is) whispered too a question in my ear. 
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“ Is it for her brothers and sisters only that Miss Ethel is sacrificing 
herself'I Is it not for the coronet, and the triumph, and the fine 
houses“When two motives may actuate a friend, we surely 
may try and believe in the good one,” says Laura. “But, but I 
am glad Clive does not marry her—poor fellow—he would not have 
been happy with her. She belongs to this great world ; she has 
spent all lier life in it: Olive would have entered into it very likely 
in her train ; and you know, sir, it is not good that we should be 
our husbands’ superiors,” adds Mrs. Laura, with a curtsey. 

She presently pronounced that the air was very hot in the 
rooms, and in fact wanted to go home to see her child. As we passed 
out, we saw Sir Barnes Newcome, eagerly smiling, smirking, bowing, 
and in the fondest conversation with his sister and Lord Farintosh. 
By Sir Barnes presently brushed Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
de Boots, K.C.B., who, when he saw on whose foot he had trodden, 
grunted out, “ Hm, beg your pardon ! ” and turning his back on 
Barnes, forthwith began complimenting Ethel and the Marquis. 
“ Served with your Lordship’s father in Spain; glad to make your 
Lordship’s acquaintance,” says Sir Thomas. Ethel bows to us 
as we pass out of the rooms, and we hear no more of Sir Thomas’s 
conversation. 

In the cloak-room sits Lady Clara Newcome, with a gentleman 
bending over her, just in such an attitude as the bride is in Hogarth’s 
“ Marriage h la Mode ” as the counsellor talks to her. Lady Clara 
starts up as a crowd of blushes come into her wan face, and tries 
to smile, and rises to greet my wife, and says something about its 
being so dreadfully hot in the upper rooms, and so very tedious 
waiting for the carriages. The gentleman advances towards me 
with a military stride, and says, “ How do you do, Mr. Pendennis 1 
How’s our young friend the painter T’ I answ^or Lord Highgate 
civilly cnougdi, whereas my wife will scarce speak a word in reply 
to Lady Clara Hewcome. 

Lady Clara asked us to her ball, which my wife declined alto¬ 
gether to atteml. Sir Barnes published a series of quite splendid 
mitertainmcnts on the happy occasion of his sister’s betrothal. We 
read the names of all the clan Farintosh in the Morning Post, 
as attending these banquets. Mr. and Mrs. Hobson Newcome, in 
Bryanstone Square, gave also signs of rejoicing at their niece’s 
marriage. They had a grand banquet, followed by a tea, to which 
latter amusement the present biographer was invited. Lady Ann, 
and Lady Kew and her granddaughter, and the Baronet and his wife, 
and my* Lord Highgate and Sir Thomas de Boots attended the 
dinner; hut it was rather a damp entertainment. “Farintosh,” 
whispers Sam Newcome, “sent word just before dinner that he had 
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a sore throat, and Barnes was as sulky as possible. Sir Thomas 
wouldn’t speak to him, and the Dowager wouldn’t speak to Lord High- 
gate. Scarcely anything was drunk,’’concluded Mr. Sam, with a slight 
hiccup. “I say, Pcudennis, how sold Clive will be!” And the ami¬ 
able youth went olF to commune with others of bis ])a.rents’ guests. 

Thus the Newcomes entertained the Eariutoshes, and the 
Farintoshes entertained the Newcomes. And the l)owag(a‘ Coun¬ 
tess of Kew went from assembly to assembly every evening, and 
to jewellers and upholsterers, and dressmakers every morning ; and 
Lord Farintosli seemed to grow more and more attentive as the 
happy (lay approached, and he gave away all his cigars to his brother 
Rob; and his sisters were delighted with Ethel, and constantly 
in her company, and his mother was ideased with her, and tliouglit 
a girl of her spirit and resolution would make a good wife for her 
son; and select crowds flocked to see the service of plate at Handy¬ 
man’s, and the diamonds which were l)eing set for the lady ; aiid 
Smee, R.A., painted her |)ortrait, as a mumtifr for mamma when 
Miss Newcome should be Miss Newcome no more; and Lady Kew 
made a will, leaving all she(‘,ould leave to lier beloved granddaughter 
Ethel, daughter of the late Sir Brian Newcome, Bjuronet; and Lord 
Kew wrote an afieetionate letter to Ills cousin, congratulating her, and 
wishing her happiness with all his heart; and I was glmidng over 
the Times newspaper at breakfast one moniing, when I laid it down 
with an exclamation which caused my wife to start with surprise. 

“What is itP’ cries Laura, and I read as follows 

“ ‘ Death of the Oouhtess DowAOHa of Kew.—W e regret to 
have toamioimce the awlidly sudden death of this venerable lady. Her 
Ladyship, wlio had been at several parties of the nobility the night 
before last, seemingly in perfect health, was seized with a fit as slie 
was waiting for her carriage, and about to quit Lady Pallgravci’s 
assembly. Immeciiate medical assistance was procured, and her 
Ladyship was carried to her own house, in Queen Street, Mayfair. 
But she never rallied, or, we believe, spoke after the first fatal 
seizure, and sank at eleven o’cdock last evening. The deceased, 
Louisa Joanna Gaunt, widow of Frederick, first lilarl of Kew, was 
daughter of Charles, Earl of Gaunt, and sister of the late ami aunt 
of the present Marquis of Bteyne. The present Earl of K(av is li(‘r 
Ladyship’s grandson, his Lordship’s father. Lord Walham, having 
died before his own father, the first earl. Many noble fiimilic^s are 
placed in mourning liy this sad event. Bocieiy has to deplore the 
death of a lady who has been its oiiiament for more tlian hall' a 
c'entui'y, and wlio was known, we may say, tlirouglioiit Europe for 
her rcmiarkablc sense, extraordinary memory, and brilliant wit,’” 
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CHAPTER LV 

EARNESTS SKELETON CLOSET 

T he demise of Lady Kew of course put a stop for a wliile 
to the matiimoaial projects so interesting to the house of 
Newcome. Hymen l)lcw his torch out, put it into the (Uip- 
board for use on a future day, and exclianged Ins garisli saffron- 
coloured robe for decent temx)orary mourning. Charl(\s Honey man 
improved the occasion at Lady Whittlesea’s (diapel hard by * and 
“ Death at the Festival ” was one of Ins most thrilling sermons; 
reprinted at tlie recpiest of some of tlio c-ongregation. 7’here were 
tlioso of his Hoc,k, especially a, pair whose (pmrter of the fohl was 
the organdolt, who were always eliarmed with the piping of that 
melodious pastor. 

Shall wo too, while the coffin yet rests on the outer eartlds 
surface, enter the chapel whither theses void re.mains of our dear 
sister departed arc borne by the smug und(wta,k(n’’s giaitlenuai, and 
pronounce an elegy over that bedmened box of (U)rruptionWInm 
the young are stricken down, and tlieir ros(\s nipp('d in an hour by 
the destroying blight, even the stranger can sympat.his(‘ who counts 
the scant years on the gravestone, or reads the notice in th<‘. m^ws- 
paper corner. The contrast forces itself on you. A fail* young 
crenture, bright and blooming yesterday, distributing smiDs, ](!vying 
homage, inspiring desire, conscious of her |)ow(»r to charm, anti gay 
with the natural enjoyinent of her conqiuvstH who in his walk 
through the world has not looked on many sucb a. out'.; and, a,t the 
notion of her sudden call away from Ix^auty, triumph, j)h‘asur(‘,; law 
liolpless outcries during her short pain; law vain phns for a. little 
respite; her sentence, and its (‘.xtHuition, has not lelt a. shock of 
pity? When the days of a long life (u>nai to its (dose, and a, whitti 
head sinks to rise no more, we how our own with rtssptxd; as tlui 
mourning train passes, and sahdn the heraldry aial (h'vic(*,s of 
yonder pomp, as symbols of agt^, wisdom, dt^stu'vtsl rt‘Hp(‘c.t, and 
merited honour; long experitnuui of sudering and act,ion. The 
wealth he may liave achieved is tla‘. harvc'st which la 5 sowcxl; the 
titles on jus liearso, fruits of tins fadd la^ hra-vtdy and lahoriously 
wiought in. But to live to fourscore years, and be found dancing 
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among tlie idle virgins ! to have had near a century of allotted time, 
and then be called away from the giddy notes of a Mayfair fiddle ! 
To have to yield yoiur roses too, and then drop out of the bony 
clutch of your .old fingers a wreath that came from a Parisian 
bandbox! One fancies around some graves unseen troops of 
mourners waiting; many and many a poor pensioner trooping to 
the place : many weeping charities; many kind actions; many dear 
friends beloved and deplored, rising up at the toll of that bell to 
follow the honoured hearse : dead parents waiting above, and 
calling, “ Come, daughter 1 ” ^ lost children. Heaven’s foundlings, 
hovering round like cherubim, and whispering, “ Welcome, mother ! ” 
Here is one who reposes after a long feast where no love has been ; 
after girlhood without kindly maternal nurture; marriage without 
affection; matronhood without its precious griefs and joys; after 
fourscore years of lonely vanity. Let us take off our hats to that 
procession too as it passes, admiring the different lots awarded to 
the children of men, and the various usages to which Heaven puts 
its creatures. 

Leave we yonder velvet-palled box, spangled with fantastic 
heraldry, and containing within the aged slough and envelope of 
a soul gone to render its account. Look rather at the living 
audience standing round the shell:—the deep grief on Barnes 
Newcome’s fine countenance; the sadness depicted in the face of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Farintosh; the sympathy of her 
Ladyship’s medical man (who came in the third mourning carriage); 
better than these, the awe, and reverence, and emotion exhibited 
in the kind face of one of the witnesses of this scene, as he listens 
to those words which the priest rehearses over our dead. What 
magnificent words ! what a burning faith; what a glorious triumph; 
what an heroic life, death, hope, they record ! They are read over 
all of us alike; as the sun shines on just and unjust. We have all 
of us heard them; and I have fancied, for my part, that they fell 
and smote like the sods on the coffin. 

The ceremony over, the undertaker’s gentlemen clamber on the 
roof of the vacant hearse, into which palls, tressels, trays of feathers 
are inserted, and the horses break out into a trot, and the empty 
carriages, expressing the deep grief of the deceased lady’s friends, 
depart homeward. It is remarked that Lord Kew hardly has any 
communication with his cousin. Sir Barnes Newcome. His Lord- 
ship jumps into a cab, and goes to the raiboad. Issuing from the 
cemetery, the Marquis of Farintosh hastily orders that thing to be 
taken off his hat, and returns to town in his brougham, smoking a 
cigar. Sir Barnes Newcome rides in the brougham beside Lord 
Farintosh as far as Oxford Street, where he gets a cab, and goes to 
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the City. For business is business, and must be attended to, 
though grief be ever so severe. ^ 

A very short time previous to her demise, M"r. Rood (that was 
Mr. Rood—that other little gcntlenian in black, viio shared the 
third mourning coach along with her Ladyship’s medicjil man) liad 
executed a will by which almost all the Countess’s i)roperty was 
devised to her granddauglitcr, Ethel Hewcome. Lady Kew’s 
decease of course delayed the marriage projects lor a, while. The 
young heiress returned to her motlier’s house in Lark 1 

dare say the deep mourning hal)ilimente in which the domestics 
of that establishment appeared were purchased out of tlui funds 
left in his hands, which Ethel’s banker and brothc^r laid at h(>r 
disposal. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, who was one of the trustees of his sister’s 
property, grumbled no doubt beinnse his grandmother had be¬ 
queathed to him but a paltry recompense of five hundred iiounds 
for his pains and trouble of trusti^i'ship; but his manner to Ethel 
was extremely bland and respectful: an heiress now, and to be 
marchioness in a few months, Sir Barnes treated lim* witli a very 
ditferent regard to that wliich h(‘ was accustonu'd to show to other 
members of his family. For while this wortliv bjironet %vould 
contradict his mother at every word slie uttered, aud take im t'aiiiK 
to- disguise his oi»inion that Lady Aim’s intellect was of l;he very 
poorest order, ho would listen deferoutiallv to lOtlicd's smallest 
observations, exert himself' to amuse her umier her grief, whieli l',e 
chose to take for granted was very severe, visit lun- iMuistantlv and 
show the most chamiiig solicitude for her gmua-al eouifort aud 
welmre. 


During this time my wife reeeivi^d freimcut notes fi-oiu hltliel 
Ncwcomc, and tJie intimacy hetwisni tla^ two ladies mueh increased 
Jjaura was so unlike the women of Kthel’s einde, tlur yoime hidv 
was pleased to say, that to Ix^ witli her was I'ltlu'I’s greatesl. e(rmli.ri. 
Miss Newcomc was now h<;r own mistress, had her carriage, and 
would drive day after day to our cottage at Jtielimond. 'I'he fri-rid 
society of Lord Fariiitosh’s sisters, tlm eonversalion of his mother 
did not amuse Ethel, and she eseapisl from both with Iut usual 
impatience of control. kShe. was at Imme every day dutifiiHv to 
receive my Lord’s visits, hut though she did m.t open her minil to 
Laura as freely regardhig tins young gentleman as she did when the 
character and disposition of her future mothm- and sisters indaw was 
tlio subject of their talk, I could see., from the gra,ve look of com- 

that Mrs. Pendeiims augured rather ill of the. future, hapidnesB of 
this betrothed pair. Once, at Miss Newcome’s sjieeial request 1 
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took my wife to see her in Park Lane, where the Marquis of 
Farintosh found us. His Lordship and I had already a half 
acquaintance, which was not, however, improved after my regular 
presentation to him hy Miss Mewcome: he scowled at me with a 
countenance indicative of anything but welcome, and did not seem 
in the least more pleased when 'Ethel entreated her friend Laura 
not to take her bonnet, not to think of going away so soon. She 
came to see us the very next day, stayed much longer with us than 
usual, and returned to town quite late in the evening, in spite of 
the entreaties of the inhospitable Laura, who would have had her 
leave us long before. “ I am sure,” says clear-sighted Mrs. Laura, 
“ she is come out of bravado, and that after we went away yesterday 
there were words between her and Lord Farintosh on our account.” 

‘‘Confound the young man,” breaks out Mr. Pendennis in a 
fume; “ what does he mean by his insolent airs ^ ” 

“He may think we are partisans de Tautre,” says Mrs. Pen¬ 
dennis, with a smile first, and a sigh afterwards, as she said “ Poor 
Clive!” 

“Do you ever talk about Clive'?” asks the husband. 

“Never. Once, twice, perhaps, in the most natural manner in 
the world, we mentioned where he is; but nothing further passes. 
The subject is a sealed one between us. She often looks at his 
drawings in my album” (Clive had drawn our baby there and its 
mother in a great variety of attitudes), “ and gazes at his sketch of 
his dear old father; but of him she never says a word.” 

“ So it is best,” says Mr. Pendennis. 

“Yes—best,” echoes Laura with a sigh. 

“You think, Laura,” continues the husband, “you think 
she-” 

“She whatV’ What did Mr. Pendennis mean? Laura his 
wife certainly understood him, though upon my conscience the 
sentence went no further—for she answered at once— 

“Yes—I think she certainly did, poor boy. But that, of 
course, is over now; and Ethel, though she cannot help being a 
worldly woman, has such firmness and resolution of character, that 
if she has once determined to conquer any inclination of that sort I 
am sure she will master it, and make Lord Farintosh a very good 
wife.” 

“ Since the Coloneks quarrel with Sir Barnes,” cries Mr. Pen¬ 
dennis, adverting by a natural transition from Ethel to her amiable 
brother, “our banking friend does not invite us anymore; Lady Clara 
sends you no cards. I have a great mind to withdraw my account.” 

Laura, who understands nothing about accounts, did not perceive 
the fine irony of this remark; but her face straightway put on the 
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severe expression which it chose to asvSinne whenever Sir Barnes’s 
family was mentioned, and she said, ‘‘ My dear Arthur, I am very 
glad indeed that Lady Clara sends us no more of her invitations. 
You know very well why I disliked thein.” 

I hear baby crying,” says Laura. 0 Laura, Laura ! Iiow could 
you tell your husband suc.h a fib?—a,nd she quits the room without 
deigning to give any answer to tliat Wliy ?” 

Let us pay a brief visit to Hewcome in tlie North of England, 
and there we may get some answer to the question of which Mr. 
Pendennis had just in vain asked a re|)ly from liis wife. My design 
does not include a description of that great and flourishing town of 
Newcome, and of the manufactures whic.h ea,used its ])r<)sp(n‘ity ; but 
only admits of the introduction of those Newcoinitiss who ar('. con¬ 
cerned in the affairs of the tamily which lias given its r(‘sp(u‘,tal)I(^ 
name to these volumes. 

Thus in previous i)ages we have said nothing aboul, the Mayor 
and Corporation of New(U)me, tlu'. niagnificent liankers and manu¬ 
facturers who had tlieir places of l)usiness in the town, and tlu‘ir 
splendid villas outside its smoky pre,c.in(d.s : l)eoplt^ who would giv(‘ 
their thousand guineas for a picture or a, statue, and write you off 
a chcciuc for ten times the amount any <Iay; {Kiople who, if ilnna^ 
was a talk of a statue to the Queen or tlic Duke, would eounj down 
to the Town ’All and subscribe their mu', two, t}ir(M‘ ’undred apicaa^ 
(especially if in the neighbouring city ol‘ Hlowoomm they w(n*e 
putting up a statue to the Duke or tlie. (,)u(‘(m) not of mvh nmi 
have I spoken, the magnates of the i)Ia,ee,; but of tla^ humble Sarah 
Mason in Jubilee Row; of tlie Rev. Dr. P>n]d(‘rs tlu‘ \'i<*ar, Mr. 
Vidler the apotlmcary, Mx. Dull the baker; of Tom Potfs tln^jolly 
reporter of the JV'e^ocovie /'Ndrjx'iu/r/itj and — Batters, Ps({., tin', 
pimprietor of that jouniaD- p( whom our friimds hav(' lunl 

already, or will be found prestmtly to ha.ve', some eomn'ction. Ami 
it is from these that we sliall arrive at; some part.i(uilars rt'garding 
the Newcome family, which will show us that, they hav(^ a. skeleton 
or two in tJmr closets, as well as tlu'ir maghhours. 

Now, how will you have the story ? \\h>rthy mammas of 
families—if you do not like to hnv(‘. your da.ughters'told that ha,d 
husbands will make bad wives; tliat; marriagi's iH'gun in iiiditlcnaice 
make lionieB unhappy; tha,t men whom girls am' brought to swt'ar 
to love and honour are sometimes fals(\, seltish, ami c,nn‘l ; and that 
women forget the oaths whiidi they have bcaai made to swear- if 
3^011 will not liear ot this, ladies, clos<^ t.he book, aiiid send for soinct 
other. Banish the newspaper out of your houses, and shut your eyes 
to the truth, the awful truth, of life and sin. Is the worhl made of 
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Jennies and Jessamies; and passion the play of schoolboys and school¬ 
girls, scribbling valentines and interchanging lollipops'? Is life all over 
when Jenny and Jessamy are married; and are there no subsequent 
trials, griefs, wars, bitter heart-pangs, dreadful temptations, defeats, 
remorses, sufferings to bear, and dangers to overcome As you and 
I, friend, kneel with our children round about us, prostrate before 
the Father of us all, and asking mercy for miserable sinners, are 
the young ones to suppose the words are mere form, and don’t apply 
to us?—to some outcasts in the free seats probably, or those 
naughty boys playing in the churchyard? Are they not to know 
that we err too, and pray with all our hearts to be rescued from 
temptation ? If such a knowledge is wrong for them, send them 
to church apart. Go you and worship in private; or, if not too 
proud, kneel humbly in the midst of them, owning your wron^^ and 
praying Heaven to be merciful to you a sinner. 

When Barnes Hewcome became the reigning Prince of the New- 
come family, and after the first agonies of grief for his father’s death 
had subsided, he^ made strong attempts to conciliate the principal 
prsons in the neighbourhood, and to render himself popular in the 
borough. He gave handsome entertainments to the townsfolk and 
to the county gentry; he tried even to bring those two warrim>* 
classes together. He endeavoured to be civil to the Neiocome In¬ 
dependent, the Opposition paper, as well as the N.^come Sentinel 
that true old Uncompromising Blue. He asked the Dissenting 
the Low Church clergymen, as well as the 
orthodox Doctor Bidders and his curates. He gave a lecture at the 
JN ewcome Athenmum, which everybody said was very amusing, and 
-which Sentinel and Independent both agreed in praising. Of course 
he to that statue which the Newcomites were raising : 

to the philanthropic missions which the Beverend Low Church 
gentlemen were engaged in; to the races (for the young Newcomite 
manufacturers are as sporting gents as any in the North), to the 
hospital, the ^‘People’s Library,” the restoration of the rood-screen, 
and the great painted window in Newcome Old Church (Rev. J. 

ulders), and he had to pay in fine a most awful price for his privi¬ 
lege of sitting in Parliament as representative of his native place— 
as he called it in his speeches, ^nhe cradle of his forefathers, the 
home of race, &c., though Barnes was in fact born at Clapham. 

_ Lady Clara could not in the least help this young statesman in 
Ins designs upon Newcome and the Newcomites. After she came 
into Barnes s hands, a dreadful weight fell upon her. She would 
smile aiKl simper, and talk kindly and gaily enough at first, during 
bir Brian s life; and among women, when Barnes was not present. 
But as soon as he joined the company, it was remarked that his 
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wife became silent, and looked eagerly towards him whenever she 
ventured to speak. She blundered, her eyes fille'd with tears; the 
little wit she had, left her in her husband's presence : he grew angi’y, 
and tried to hide his anger with a sneer, or broke out with a jibe 
and an oath when he lost patience, and Clara, whimpering, woidd 
leave the room. Everybody at Ncwcome knew that Barnes bullied 
his wife. 

People had worse charges against Barnes than wife-bullying. 
Do you suppose that little interruption wdiich occurred at Barnes's 
marriage was not known in Newcome'? His victim had been a 
Hewcome girl, the man to whom she was betrothed was in a New- 
come factory. When Barnes was a young man, and, in his occa¬ 
sional visits to Newcome, lived along with tliose dashing young 
blades Sam Jollyman (Jollyman Brothers and Bowcher), Bob 
Homer, Cross Country Bill, AL Kucker (for whom his father had 
to pay eighteen thousand pounds after the Leger the year Toggery 
won it), and that wild lot, all sorts of stories were told of tlicm, 
and of Barnes especially. Most of thetn were settled, and steady 
business men by this time. AL, it was known, had become very 
serious, besides making his fortune in cotton. Bob Homer managed 
the bank; and as for S. Jollyma,u, Mrs. S. J, took tincommon good 
care that he didn’t break otit of botmds any more; why, lie was 
not even allowed to play a game at billiards, or to dine onl without 
her. ... I could gm on giving you interesting iiartiiadars of a 
hundred members of the Newcome aristocracy, were not onr atten¬ 
tion especially directed to one respectable family. 

All Barnes’s endeavours at popularity were vain, partly from 
his own fault, and partly from tlui nature of mankind, ami'of tlie 
Newcome folks especially, whom no single person (‘ould possibly 
conciliate. Thus, sui)pose he gave th('. advortisemenis to the In- 
dependent, the old Blue paper the hlontind was v(‘ry angry: 
suppose he asked Mr. Hunch, the Dissenting minish'r, to'hless'^the 
table-cloth after dinner, as he had begg(Hl Dr. BuhhTs to nttcir a 
benediction on the first course, Hunch and Bukhu-s were both atigry. 
He subsciibed to the races™—-what heathenism ! to the missionaries 
'What sanctimonious humbug! Ami the worst was that Barnes, 
being young at that time and not able to keep his tongue in onlej’’ 
could not help saying, not to, but of such and such a man, that “he 
was ^an infernal ass,^ or a confounded old idiot,” and so forth— 
peevish phrases, which undid in a moment the work of a do^en 
dinners, countless cc)rai)liments, and montlis of grinning good- 
humour. 

Now he is wiser. He is very proud of being Newcome of New- 
come, and ciuite believes that the place is bis hereditary principality. 
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But still, he says,^ his father was a fool for ever representing tliO 
borough. Dammy, sir,” cries Sir Barnes, never sit for a place 
that lies at your park-gates, and, above all, never try to conciliate 
^em. Curse ’em! Hate ’em well, sir. Take a line, and flog the 
fellows on the other side. Since I have sat in Parliament for 
another place, I have saved myself I don’t know how much a year. 
I never go to High Church or Low; don’t give a shillin’ to the 
confounded races, or the infernal soup-tickets, or to the miserable 
missionaries; and at last live in quiet.” 

So, in spite of all his subscriptions, and his coaxing of the 
various orders of Hewcomites, Sir Barnes Hewcome was not popular 
among them; and while he had enemies on all sides, had sturdy 
friends not even on his own. Scarce a man but felt Barnes was 
laughing at him; Bidders, in his pulpit. Holder, who seconded him 
in his election, the Newcome society, and the ladies even more than 
the men, were uneasy under his ominous familiarity, and recovered 
their good-humour when he left them. People felt as if it was a 
truce only, and not an alliance with him, and always speculated on 
the possibility of war: when he turned his back on them in the 
market, men felt relieved, and as they passed his gate looked with 
no friendly glances over his park-wall. 

What happened vdthin was perfectly familiar to many persons. 
Our friend was insolent to all his servants; and of course very well 
served, but very much disliked in consequence. The butler was 
familiar with Taplow—the housekeeper had a friend at Newcome : 
•Mrs. Taplow, in fact, of the ‘^King’s Arms”—one of the grooms 
at Hewcome Park kept company with Mrs. Bulders’s maid: the 
incomings and outgoings, the quarrels and tears, the company from 
London, and all the doings of the folks at Hewcome Park were 
thus known to the neighbourhood round about. The apothecary 
brought an awful story back from Newcome. He had been called 
to Lady Clara in strong hysterical fits. He found her Ladyship 
with a bruise on her face. When Sir Barnes approached her (he 
would not allow the medical man to see her except in his presence) 
she screamed, and bade him not come near her. These things did 
Mr. Vidler weakly impart to Mrs. Yidler: these, under solemn 
vows of secrecy, Mrs. Vidler told to one or two friends. Sir Barnes 
and Lady Clara were seen shopping together very graciously in 
Hewcome a short time afterwards; persons who dined at the Park 
said the Baronet and his wife seemed on very good terms; but—- 
but that story of the bruised cheek remained in the minds of certain 
people, and lay by at compound interest as such stories will. 

How, say people quarrel and make it up; or don’t make it up, 
but wear a smirking face to society, and call each other “ my dear ” 
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and “my love/’ and smootli over their connteiianceB before John, 
who enters with tlie coals as they arc l)arkin,ijj and l)iting’, or who 
announces the dinner as they are tearing each othcvr’s eyes out. 
Suppose a woman is ever so miserable, and yet smiles, and doesn’t 
show her grief. “Quite right,” say her ])rude,nt friends, and her 

husband’s relations above all. “My dear, you have too Tunch 

pi'opriety to exhibit your grief before the world, or, above all, before 
the darling children.” So to lie is your duty, to lie to your friends, 
to yourself if you can, to your children. 

Does this discipline of hy|)oe.risy improve any mortal woman ? 
Say she learns to smile after a blow, do you BU|)|)ose in this matter 
alone she will be a, hypocaite ? Poor I^ady Clara 1 I fanc-y a better 

lot for you than that to whicli fate hand(Ml you o\aa', I fancy 

there need have been no deceit in your fond simph^. little lieart 
could it but have been given into other k<M'ping. Put you were 
consigned to a master whose S(‘.orn and e;ru(l(y terrifie-d you ; under 
whose sardpnic glances your s(*a.r(Hl eyes w(T{^ afraid to look up, 
and before whose gloomy (johhu'.ss you dared not be happy. Suppos(^ 
a little plant, vciy frail and dCicalv from the first, hut that, might 
have l)loomed sweetly a;nd borne fair flowers, had it ree.(lv(‘d warm 
shelter and kindly nurture; suppose a young creatun' tak(‘n out of‘ 
her home, and given over to a. hard mastiu* whos(i eansssc's aia^ as 
insulting as his negle(‘.t; consigned to enu^l usage ; to w<'ary loneli 
ness; to bitter l)itteimT(‘r)lle(gl()n^ j>ast; suppose lua* sriiooh'd 

into hypocrisy hy tyranny-- an<l flun, (piiek, hd us him. an advocate 
to roar out to a .British jury tlu' wrongs of‘ her injured hushand, 
to paint the agonicss of his hliMvling luN'irt (if Mr, Advotnft' g(‘t:s 
plaintiffs brief in tinu', and heforc’; <lef(‘.udanf.\s attorn(‘y has redaim'd 
him), and to show Society injuriM tlinmgh him. L('t us (‘omsoh' 
that martyr, I say, with thumping da.mag(‘s ; and as for tlie wonnin 
—the guilty wretch !~4et us h^ad Iku’ out and stone her. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

ROSA QUO LOCORUM SERA MORATUR 

C LIYE NEWCOME bore his defeat with such a courage 
and resolution as those who knew the young fellow’s 
character were sure he would display. It was whilst he 
had a little lingering hope still that the poor lad was in the 
worst condition; as a gambler is restless and unhappy whilst his 
last few guineas remain with him, and he is venturing them against 
the overpowering chances of the bank. His last piece, however, 
gone, our friend rises up from that unlucky table—beaten at the 
contest but not broken in spirit. He goes back into the world 
again and withdraws from that dangerous excitement; sometimes 
when he is alone or wakeful, tossing in his bed at nights, he may 
recall the fatal game, and think how he might have won it—think 
what a fool he was ever to have played it at all—but these cogita¬ 
tions Clive kept for himself. He was magnanimous enough not 
even to blame Ethel much, and to take her side against his father, 
who, it must be confessed, now exhibited a violent hostility against 
that young lady and her belongings. Slow to anger and utterly 
beyond deceit himself, when Thomas Hewcome was once roused, 
or at length believed that he was cheated, woe to- the offender! 
From that day forth, Thomas believed no good of him. Every 
thought or action of his enemy’s life seemed treason to the worthy 
Colonel. If Barnes gave a dinner-party, his uncle was ready to 
fancy that the banker wanted to poison somebody; if he made 
a little speech in the House of Commons (Barnes did make little 
speeches in the House of Commons), the Colonel was sure some 
infernal conspiracy lay under the villain’s words. The whole of 
that branch of the Hewcomes fared little better at their kins¬ 
man’s hands—they were all deceitful, sordid, heartless, worldly;— 
Ethel herself no better now than the people who had bred her 
up. People hate, as they love, unreasonably. Whether is it 
the more mortifying to us, to feel that we are disliked or liked 
undeservedly'? 

Clive was not easy until he had the sea between him and his 
misfortune : and now Thomas Hewcome had the chance of making 
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that tonr -with Iiis son which in early days had been sueli a, 
favourite project rvitli the good man. I’liey travelled Rhineland 
and SwitzerlaTid togu'tlu'r-- they crossed into Italy -went from 
Milan to Venice (where dlive saluted the greatest painting in the 

world —the glorious “Assumption" of Titian).they went to 

Trieste, ami over the beautiful Styrian Alps to Vienna. •-tliey 
beheld the Dainil.)c, and the jdaiii when; tln^ 'Purk and S()bi(;ski 
fought. They travelled at a prodigious fast pa.e(!. Tlnw <iid not 
speak much to one another. They were a pal.leni pair of English 
travellers. I dare sa,y many persons whom tlu'y met smihal i.o 
observe them; and shrugged their shoulders at tlu! aspmd, of ir« 
Anglais. They did not know the care in tlie young tra.velha-’s 
mixid; and the deep t.e.mhirmws and .solicitude of the eliler. (Hive 
wrote to say it was a very pleasant tour, hut T think I shordd not 
have liked to join it. Let n.s dismiss it in tin's single sentence. 
Other gentlemen have taken tln^ .same journey, and with sorrow 
perhaps as their silent lellowd'.ra.velhn'. How you renunnlier the 
places afterwards and tln^ thonghts which pursued you ! If in 
after day.s, when_ your giaef is dea<I and linried, you i-evisit ttm 

scenes in which it was ymir ..ipaiiion, how its gliost ri.ses ami 

shows itself again ! Supi.ose (his part of Mr. ('liwfs life were to 
he described at length in .s('v(‘ral eliaplers, and not in a. single In-ief 
sentence, what dreary ].ages tlii'y wmdil he ! In two or three 
montlis our friends saw a. muulau' ol unm, eifie.s, mounfains, ri\'<n',s 
and what not. It was yet ea,ii.v antnmn wlnai (hey were, hack in 
Prance again, and Sepfcmlan- found tliem at Urmssels, where-James 
Bmme, Esrpiire, and his fa.mily were esiahlished in comfortable 
quarters, and wIktc. we may be sure, ('live and his fatlu'i- were 
very welcome. 

Dragged abroad at first sondy against his will, .Tanu's r!iiuii<i 
had found the Oontimmtal life pn'ttv numb to Ids likiim- He h-nl 
passed a winter a.t Ran, a summ.'r a.t \'ichy, whom (h<rwa.fers bad 
done him good. His ladies had fna.de several charming fmeign 
acquaintances. Mrs. Mackeimh' had (luitc a. list of (louuts a,ml 
Marchionesses among her friemla. Tlu' excellent Captain (tohv 
wandered about the country with l.licm. Was it l.o Kose.y, was it 
to her mother, the Oaptaiii was itiost attjK'.luMlItoscy' 
mm as a godpapa; Mrs. Maidmiizic as a wicked, odi(ais', gooiMbr- 
nothing, dangoroas, delightful creature. Is it humilial.iim is it 
consolatory, to renm-k, with what small wit some of our friends are 
amused . Ihe jovial^ salHos of (loby apiHMuvd to Ih>sc.y’H 

mother, and to the girl probably; thougli that young Ualia-wdor of 
a Gliye Newcome elioso to wear a gi-avi^ nice (confound his insohmt 
airs 1) at the very best of the Goby jokes. 
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In Goby’s train was Ms fervent admirer and inseparable young 
friend, Clarence Hoby. Captain Hoby and Captain Goby taivelled 
the world together, visited Hombourg and Baden, Cheltenham and 
Leamington, Paris and Brussels, in company, belonged to the same 
club in London—the centre of all pleasure, hishion, and joy, for the 
young officer and the older campaigner. The jokes at the Flag,” 
the dinners at the “Flag,” the committee of the “Flag,” were 
the theme of their constant conversation. Goby, fifty years old, 
unattached, and with dyed mustachios, was the afiable comrade of 
the youngest member of his club; when absent, a friend wrote him 
the iast riddle from the smoking-room ; when present, his knowledge 
of horses, of cookery, wines, and cigars, and military history, rendered 
him a most acceptable companion. He knew the history and achieve¬ 
ments of every regiment in the army; of every general and command¬ 
ing officer. He was known to have been “ out ” more than once 
himself, and had made up a hundred quarrels. He was certainly 
not a man of an ascetic life or a profound intellectual culture: but 
though poor he was known to be most honourable; though more 
than middle-aged he was cheerful, busy, and kindly; and though 
the youngsters called him Old Goby, he bore his years very gaily 
and handsomely, and I dare say numbers of ladies besides Mrs. 
Mackenzie thought him delightful. Goby’s talk and rattle perhaps 
somewhat bored James Binnie, but Thomas Wewcome found the 
Captain excellent company; and Goby did justice to the good 
qualities of the Colonel. 

Clive’s father liked Brussels very well. He and his son occupied 
very handsome quarters, near the spacious apartments in the Park 
which James Binnie’s family inhabited. Wateidoo was not far off, 
to which the Indian officer paid several visits with Captain Goby 
for a guide; and many of Marlborough’s battle-fields were near, in 
which Goby certainly took but a minor interest; but on the other 
hand Clive beheld these with the greatest pleasure, and painted more 
than one dashing piece, in wlndi Churchill and Eugene, Cutts and 
Cadogan, were the heroes; whose fiowing peri'wigs, huge boots, and 
thundering Flemish chargers were, he thought, more novel and pictu¬ 
resque than the Duke’s surtout, and the French Grenadiers’ hairy 
caps, which so many English and French artists have portrayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were invited by our kind Colonel to 
pass a month—six months if they chose—at Brussels, and were 
most splendidly entertained by our friends in that city. A suite 
of handsome rooms was set apart for us. My study communicated 
with Clive’s atelier. Many an hour did we pass, and many a ride 
and walk did we take together. I observed that Clive never 
mentioned Miss Newcome’s name, and Laura and I agreed that it 
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was as well not to recall it. Only once, wlien we read the deatli 
of Lady Gleidivat, Lord Farintoslds niotlier, in n(vws|)a|)er, I 
reinember to have said, “I suppose tluit niari'hige will he ])ut off 
again.” 

“ Qii’est-ce (pie cola me fait'I ” says Mr. (Hive gloomily, over his 
picture—a cheerful jjiece representing (lount Egmont going to 
execution ; in which I have tlie Iionour to ligure as a hallx'.rdii'r, 
Captain Hohy as the Count,—and Captain Goby as tlie Duke of 
Alva, looking out of window. 

Mrs. • Mackenzie was in a state of gr(‘at hap})inesB and glory 
during this winter. She had a carriage, and worki'd that vehi(‘le 
most indefatigably. She knew a grcM- (h^al ot good t‘.ompany at 
Brussels. She had an evening for r(H*(‘i\’ing. Slu^ luo’self went to 
countkss evening ])arties, and had th(‘. joy of' iKong invit(‘d to a. 
couple of Court balls, at whi(di I am bound to say laa- (huighter and 
herself lx>th lookcjd very handsome. The Colonel brushed up his 
old uniform and attended these entertainnumts. JVI, N(3W(*ome fils, 
as I should judg(^, was not th(‘ worst-looking man in the room ; and, 
as these young people waltzi'd togedheu’ (in which accomjdishment 
Clive was very mucli more skilful than (hptain Iloby), I danmsay 
many people thought he and lvos(y madt^ a. pndfy (Couple. 

Most persons, my wife incliuhul, diUhnilt as that lady is to 
please, wore pleased witli, tlu^. pnd-ty lii.th'. Los(y. Bh(‘. sang charm¬ 
ingly now, and lookiMl so whih^. singing. If hm- motlu'r would bui- 
have omitted that (horus, which sln^ caekh'd pca'sc'vcu-ingly ludiind 
her daughter’s ]>retty bac.k : about .Itoscyk angelic ftmiptu*; about 
the (‘nmpliments 18ign()r .Ikh)nini ])ai(l \wv; about Sir Horace' Dash, 
our Minister, imin])m law singing ‘Mlatti Batti " ovcm’ agnin, 
and the Aivhduke clapping his liands and saying, Dh y(‘s 1 ” 
about Count Vanderslaapen’s atfiuitions to luu*, An*. &(!. ; but for 
these constant remarks of Ma-s. Maelds, 1 am suiv no one would 
have been better ])l('ased with Miss Itoscys singing and beliaviour 
than myself. As for Captain Hoby, it was (‘asy to s(h* bow ke was 
affected towards Miss Itosalimrs ninsi(' and p<‘rson. 

And indeiid few things (U)uld Ix'. ph'asaidcr than to watch ih(‘ 
liehaviour of this pretty little maid with lua* Uncle dames and his 
old chum the Colonel. Tlie hilhtr was soon as fond of hm' as danu's 
Binnie himself^ whose fa,ce ns(‘d to lighi-cm with ph'asun' whtan'vcr 
it turned towards here. Slu' sixmaxl t,o divim; his wants, as sh<' 
would trip across the room to fuHil thmm Slu^ skippixl into the 
carriage and (jovered his teid; vh-h a shawl dannss was lazy and 
chilly now—when he took his drivi;. Hlu^ sat opposite to him and 
arnihxl on him ; and, if he doz(‘d, <iuic,k anotlna* handktwchiif was 
round his neck. I do not know wludluu' she understood his joki's, 
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but she saluted them always with a sweet kind smile. How she 
kissed him, and how delighted she was if he brought her a bouquet 
for her ball that night! One day, upon occasion of one of these 
balls, James and Thomas, those two old boys, absolutely came into 
Mrs.’ Mackenzie’s drawing-room with a bouquet apiece for Miss 
Rosey; and there was a fine laughing. 

‘^0 you little Susanna!” says James, after taking his usual 
payment: ‘‘now go and pay t’other elder.” Rosey did not quite 
understand at first, being, you see, more ready to laugh at jokes 
than to comprehend them: but when she did, I promise you she 
looked uncommonly pretty as she advanced to Colonel Newcoine and 
put that pretty fresh cheek of hers up to his grizzled mustachio. 

“I protest I don’t know which of you blushes the most,” 
chuckled James Binnie—and the truth is, the old man and the 
young girl had both hung out those signals of amiable distress. 

On this day, and as if Miss Rosey was to be overpowered by 
flowers, who should come presently to dinner but Captain Hoby, 
with another bouquet! on which Uncle James said Rosey should go 
to the ball like an American Indian, with her scalps at her belt. 

“ Scalps 1 ” cries Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“Scalps! Oh law, uncle!” exclaims Miss Rosey. “What 
can you mean by anything so horrid ? ” 

Groby recalls to Mrs. Mack, Hook-ee-ma-goosh, the Indian chief, 
whom she must have seen when the Hundred and Fiftieth were at 
Quebec,, and who had his lodge full of them; and who used to lie 
about the barracks so drunk, and who used to beat his poor little 
European wife; and presently Mr. Clive Hewcome joins this com¬ 
pany, when the chirping, tittering, joking, laughing, cease somehow. 

Has Clive brought a bouquet too 'I Ho. He has never thought 
about a bouquet. He is dressed in black, with long hair, a long 
mustachio, and melancholy imperial. He looks very handsome, but 
as glum as an undertaker, ibid James Binnie says, “ Egad, Tom, 
they used to call you the knight of the woeful countenance, ami 
Clive has just inherited the paternal mug.” Then James calls out 
in a cheery voice, “ Dinner, dinner ! ” and trots off with Mrs, Pen- 
dennis under his arm; Rosey nestles up against the Colonel; Goby 
and Mrs, Mack walk away arm-in-arm very contentedly; and I 
don’t know with which of her three nosegays pretty Rosey appears 
at the ball. 

Our stay with our friends at Brussels could not be prolonged 
I beyond a month, for at the end of that period we were under an 
engagement to other friends in England, who were good enough to 
desire the presence of Mrs. Pendennis and her suite of baby, nurse, 
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and htmlKUid So wo. tcxdc leave of Ko.^ey aiul tlie 

(■aiupai,! 4 ner, of the two nlout ehku'K, and our nu'laneholy youn^^ 
(-live, wiu) bore us company to Antwerp, an<l who won Laura’s 
lu‘art. hy the lUMit way in whi(*h he. took Inu* child on hoanl ship. 
Poor felhw ! liow sad he looked as he howcul to us and took otf his 
hat! Jlis ey(‘s did not s(‘em to he lookin^^^ at ns, thon^,di: they 
and his thou<(hts were turned anotluu* way. He inovcal otf innnc- 
diat(‘ly, with his head down, punin.i? his etcaaial uiid lost in 

his own nuulitations; our going or our staying wa.s of very little 
imi)ortuncu‘, to the lugubrious youth. 

“ I think it was a gn^at. pity they came to Brussels,’^ says 
Laura., i\B sat on the deck, while lier unconscious infant w^as 
{‘.luMuful, and while the water of the la^iy Scheldt m yet w^as 
Hinooth, 

“Who? The Colonel and Clive'? They are very handsomely 
lodgial Tlu^y have a good maite-d’hdtel Their dinners, I am 
sure, are oxecdlent; and your child, madam, is as healtliy as it 
possildy can he.” 

“ Blesscul darling 1 Yes 1 ” (Blessed darling (‘.rows, moos, jumps 
in his nurse/s arms, ami holds out a little mottle<l haml for a biscuit 
of Bavoy, which muinma supidies.) I can’t Imlp thinking, Arthur, 
that Bosey would have ])een mucli happier as Mrs. Hoby than slic 
will be as Mrs, Newcumie.” 

‘^Who thinks of her being Mrs, NewcomeJ” 

‘‘ Her mother, her nnele, and Clive’s fatlier. Since the Colonel 
has h(‘en so ri(h, I think Mrs. Mac'kenzh^ sees a, great d(‘al of 
merit in (Hive, itosey will do anything her motlun’ bids luu*. If 
Clive can h(‘. brought to the same obeditau'e, IJuch‘ Jnnu'S and the 
Colond will he (hdighted. Hnch', James has s(‘-t his heart on this 
nuuTing(^ (!b‘. ami Ills sister agree upon this point.') He told uu',, 
last niglit, iluit lu^ would sing ‘Num^ dimittis,’ could he but se(‘ the 
two ehildnm happy ; and that should be easier in ])urga.tory if 
that, e.ould brought about.’' 

Ami what did you say, Tiaura T’ 

“f laughed, ami tohl Ibuh^ Jaimes I was of th(‘ Hohy faction. 
He is very good mitnnul, frank, liouest, and g<milcmaiibke, Mr. 
Ilohy. But Hmde »Fa,im^s said h(‘. thought Mr. Hoby was so well, 
HO stupid tlmt his Rosey woidd be thrown away upon tin* poor 
Captain. Bo T did not tell Hmdc James that, before Clive’s arrival, 
Rosey had fouml Captain Ilohy far from stupid. H() used to sing 
duCs witli her ; he ub(‘( 1 to ride with lau' before Clive came. Last 
wint-nr, wlam they were, at Pan, I fe(‘l ccahiin Miss Rosey thought 
Captain Hohy very pleasant iml(‘(‘d. Bln^ thinks she was attached 
to Clive formerly, and now bIhj admins lu'm, and is dreadfully 
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afraid of Mm. He is taller and handsomer, and richer and cleverer 
than Captain Hoby, certainly.” 

“ I should think so, indeed,” breaks out Mr. Pendennis. Why, 
my dear, Clive is as fine a fellow as one can see on a summer’s day. 
It does one good to look at him. What a pair of frank bright blue 
eyes he has, or used to have, till this mishap overclouded them! 
What a pleasant laugh he has! What a well-built, agile figure it 
is—what pluck, and spirit, and honour there is about my young 
chap ! I don’t say he is a genius of the highest order, but he is 
the staunchest, the bravest, the cheeriest, the most truth-telling, 
the kindest heart. Compare him and Hoby 1 Why, Clive is an 
eagle, and yonder little creature a mousing owl! ” 

like to hear you speak so,” cries Mrs. Laura very tenderly. 
“ People say that you are always sneering, Arthur; but I know my 
husband better. We know papa better, don’t we, babyT’ (Here 
my wife kisses the infant Pendennis with great efiusion, who has 
come.up dancing on his nurse’s arms.) “But,” says she, coming 
back and snuggling by her husband’s side again—“But suppose 
your favourite Clive is an eagle, Arthur, don’t you think he had 
better have an eagle for a mate 'I If he were to marry little Kosey, 
I dare say he would be very good to her; but I think neither he 
nor she would be very happy. My dear, she does not care for his 
piu'suits; slie does not understand him when he talks. The two 
captains, and Rosey and I, and the Campaigner, as you call her, 
laugh and talk, and prattle, and have the merriest little jokes with 
one another^ and we all are as quiet as mice when you and Clive 
come in.” 

“What, am I an eagle too? I have no aquiline pretensions 
at aU, Mrs. Pendennis.” 

“No. Well, we are not afraid of you. We are not afraid 
of papa, are we, darling?” this young woman now calls out to 
the other member of her family; who, if you will calculate, has 
just had time to be walked twice up and down the deck of the 
steamer, whilst Laura has been making her speech about eagles. 
And soon the mother, child, and attendant descend into the lower 
cabins : and then dinner is announced : and Captain Jackson treats 
us to champagne from his end of the table : and yet a short while, 
and we are at sea, and conversation becomes impossible ; and morn¬ 
ing sees us under the grey London sky, and amid the million of 
masts in the Thames. 
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CHAPTER LVII 
ROSEBURY AND NEIVCOME 

T he friends to whom we were engaged in England were Florae 
and his wife, Madame la Princesse de Montcontour, who were 
determined to spend the Christmas holidays a,t tlie Princess’s 
country seat. It was for the first time since their reconciliation 
that the Prince and Princess dis])ensed their Iiospitalities at the latter’s 
chateau. It is situated, as the reader has already been informed, 
at some five miles from the town of Newcome ; away from the 
chimneys and smoky atmosphere of that place, in a sweet country 
of rural woodlands; over which quiet villages, grey clmrch spires, 
and ancient gabled fixrm-houses are scattered: still wearing the 
peaceful aspect which belonged to them wlicn Ncwcome was as yet 
but an antiquated country town, before mills were erected on its 
river banks, and dyes and cinders blackened its stream. Twenty 
years since, Newcomo Park was the only great house in that district; 
now scores of fine villas have sprung up in the suburb lying between 
the town and park. Newcome Hew Town, as everybody knows, 
has grown round the park gates, and the Hew Town Hotel ” 
(where the railway station is) is a splendid structure in the Tudor 
style, more ancient in appearance than the park itself; surrounded 
by little antique villas with spiked gables, stacks of crooked chimneys, 
and plate»glass windows looking upon trim lawns; with glistening 
hedges of evergreens, spotless gravel walks, and Elizabethan gig- 
houses. Under the great railway viaduct of the How Town goes 
the old tranquil winding London highroad, once busy with a score 
of gay coaches, and ground by innumerable wheels; but at a few 
miles from the Hew Town Station the road has become so mouldy 
that the grass actually grows on it; and liosebnry, Madame do 
Monteontour’s house, stands at one end of a village-green which 
is even more quiet now than it was a hundred years ago. 

When first Madame de Florae bought the place, it scarcely 
ranked amongst the county houses; and she, the sister of manu¬ 
facturers at Hewcome and Manchester, did not of course visit the 
county families. A homely little body, married to a Frenchman 
from whom she was separated, may or may not have done a great 
^ 2 ? 
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deal of good in her village, have had pretty gardens, and won prizes 
at the Newcome dower and fruit shows; but, of course, she was 
nobody in such an aristocratic county as we all know shire is. 
She had her friends and relatives from Kewconie. Many of them 
were Quakers—many were retail shopkeepers. She even frequented 
the little branch Ebenezer, on Eosebury Green ; and it was only by 
her charities and kindness at Christmas time, that the Eev. Dr. 
Potter, the rector at Eosebury, knew her. The old clergy, you see, 
live with the county families. Good little Madame de Florae was 
pitied and patronised by the Doctor ; treated with no little super¬ 
ciliousness by Mrs. Potter and the young ladies, who only kept the 
first society. Even when her rich brother died, and she got her 
share of all that money, Mrs. Potter said poor Madame de Florae 
did well in not trying to move out of her natural sphere (Mrs. P. 
was the daughter of a bankrupt hatter in London, and had herself 
been governess in a noble family, out of which she married Mr. P., 
who was private tutor). Madame de Florae did well, she said, not 
to endeavour to leave her natural sphere, and that The County 
never would receive her. Tom Potter, the rector’s son, with whom 
I had the good fortune to be a fellow-student at Saint Boniface 
College, Oxbridge—a rattling, forward, and, it must be owned, 
vulgar youth—asked me whether Florae was not a billiard-marker 
by profession ? and was even so kind as to caution his sisters not to 
speak of billiards before the lady of Eosebury. Tom was surprised 
to learn that Monsieur Paul de Florae was a gentleman of lineage 
incomparably better than that of any except two or three families 
in England (including your own, my dear and respected reader, of 
course, if you hold to your pedigree). But the truth is, heraldically 
spealdng, that union with the Higgs of Manchester was the first 
misalliance which the Florae family had made for long long years. 
Hot that I would wish for a moment to insinuate that any nobleman 
is equal to an English nobleman; nay, that an English snob, with 
a coat-of-arms bought yesterday, or stolen out of Edmonston, or a 
pedigree purchased from a peerage-maker, has not a right to look 
down upon any of your paltry foreign nobility. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state from Kewcome 
Park, with the well-known chaste liveries of the Hewcomes, and 
drove up Eosebury Green, towards the parsonage gate, where Mrs, 
and the Miss Potters happened to be standing, cheapening fish from 
a donkey-man, with whom they were in the habit of dealing. The 
ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and most dingy gowns, 
when they perceived the carriage approaching; and considering, of 
course, that the visit of the Park people was intended for them, 
dashed into the rectory to change their clothes, leaving Eowkins, 
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the costermonger, in the very midst of the negotiation about the 
three mackerel. Mamma got that new bonnet out of the bandbox • 
Lizzy and Liddy skipped up to their bedroom, and brouglit out 
those dresses which they wore at the d4j&tme^^ at the bTewcome 
Athenmum, when Lord Leveret came down to lecture; into whicli 
they no sooner had hooked their lovely shoulders, than tliey retie(;ted 
with terror that mamma had been altering one of papa’s flannel 
waistcoats, and had left it in the drawing-room, when they were 
called out by the song of Eowkins, and the appearam^e of his 
donkey s ears over the green gafe of tlie rectory. To think of the 
Park people coming, and the drawing-room in tliat dreadful state 1 
But when tJiey came downstairs, the Pa.rk jieoplc were not in 
the roon:i---the woollen garment was still on the table (how they 
plunged it into the chiflonicr !)—and the only visitor was K,owkiim 
the costermonger, grinning at the open French windows, with the 
three mackerel, and crying “Make it sixpence, miss—-don’t say 
hppens, ma’am, to a pore fellow that has a wife and family.” Bo 
that the young ladies had to cry—“ Impudence ! ” “ Get away, you 
wilgar insolent creature !-~Go round, sir, to the back door.” “ How 

lest Lady Ann Newcome, and 
conteoTCrsy should enter in the midst of this ignoble 

They never came at all—those Park people. How very odd i 
they passed the rectory gate; they drove on to Madame de Florae’s 
lodge. They went in. They stayed for half-an-hour; the horses 
and round the gravel road before the house; and 
Mra. Potter and the girls, speedily going to the upper chambers, 

^n, Ethel, and. Barnes walking with Madame de Florae, going into 
the _conservatonca, issuing thence with MaeWhirter, the gardener 
nf grapes and largo fasces of flowers; they 
talking m the most respectful manner to Madame do 
florae and when they went downstairs and had their work before 

mamiira^e, Lizzy her embroidered altar-cloth, 

mamma her scarlet c oak for one of the old women-they had the 

1 aik people inside, and Barne.s driving the four horses. 

It was OT that day when Barnes had determined to take up 

Snnd "P"" reconciling her to hei 

f-imihMrbVl^L^^* the county 

amilies did come and visit the manufacturer’s daughter; and when 

Mmhiinc do Florae became Madame la Priiicesse de Montcontoiir 

fw OhristairT}““' to stay at Eosebury 

Ohiistinas, I leave you to imagine whether the circumstaiico 
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was or was not mentioned in the Newcome Sentinel and the Newcome 
Independent; and ’whether Rev. G-. Potter, D.D., and Mrs. Potter 
did or did not call on the Prince and Princess. I leave you to 
imagine whether the lady did or did not inspect all the alterations 
which Vineer’s people from Hewcome were making at Rosehury 
House—the chaste yellow satin and gold of the drawing-room—the 
carved oak for the dining-room—the chintz for the bedrooms—the 
Princess’s apartment—the prince’s apartment—the guests’ apart¬ 
ments—the smoking-room, gracious goodness!—the stables (these 
were under Tom Potter’s superintendence), “ and I’m dashed,” says 
he one day, ^‘if here doesn’t come a billiard-table ! ” 

The house was most comfortably and snugly appointed from 
top to bottom; and thus it will be seen that Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
dennis were likely to be in very good quarters for their Christmas 
of 184—. 

Tom Potter was so kind as to call on me two days after our 
arrival; and to greet me in the Princess’s pew at church on the 
previous day. Before desiring to be introduced to my wife, he 
requested me to present him to my friend the Prince. He called 
him Your Highness. His Highness, who had behaved with 
exemplary gravity, save once when he shrieked an “ ah! ” as Miss 
Liddy led off the children in the organ-loft in a hymn, and the 
whole pack went woefully out of tune, complimented Monsieur Tom 
on the sermon of monsieur his father. Tom walked back with us 
to Rosebury Lodge gate. “ Will you not come in, and make a party 
of billiard with me ? ” says his Highness. Ah, pardon ! I forgot, 
you do not play the billiard the Sunday ! ’^ Aoiy other day^ Prince, 
I shall be delighted,” says Tom; and squeezed his Highness’s hand 
tenderly at parting. “Your comrade of college, was he'?” asks Florae. 
“ My dear, what men are these comrades of college ! What men 
are you English ! My word of honour, there are some of them here 
■—if I were to say to them wax my boots, they would take them and 
wax them! Didst thou see how the R^vdrend eyed us during the 
sermon % He regarded us over his book, my word of honour ! ” 

Madame de Florae said, simply, she wished the Prince would go 
and hear Mr. Jacob at the Ebenezer. Mr. Potter was not a good 
preacher, certainly. 

“ Savez-vous qu’elle est furieusement belle la fille du R(^V(^rcnd 1 ” 
whispered his Highness to me. “ I have made eyes at her during 
the sermon. They will be of pretty neighbours these mces ! ” and 
Paul looked unutterably roguish and victorious as he spoke. To 
my wife, I am bound to say. Monsieur de Montcontour showed a 
courtesy, a respect and kindness, that could not be exceeded. He 
admired her. He paid her compliments innumerable, and gave me, 
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I am sure, sincere congi'atulations at possessing suclx a treasure. 
I do not think he doubted about his power of conquering her, or 
any other of the daughters of women. But I was the friend of his 
misfortunes—his guest; and he spared me. 

I have seen nothing more amusing, odd, and pleasant than 
Florae at this time of his prosperity. We arrived, as this 
veracious chronicle has already asserted, on a Saturday evening. 
We were conducted to our most comfortable apartments; with 
crackling fires blazing on the hearths, and every warmth of 
welcome. Florae expanded and beamed with good-nature. Ho 
shook me many times by the hand; he patted me; he called me 
his good—his brave. He cried to his mattre-d’hotel, “Frddthm;, 
remember monsieur is master here ! Hun before his orders. Pros- 
trate thyself to him. He was good to me in the days of my 
misfortune. Hearcst thou, Frdddric ? See tliat everything be done 
for Monsieur Pendennis—for Madame sa charmante lady—for lier 
angelic infant, and the bonne. None of thy garrison tricks with 
that young person, Frdd(:5ric, vieux sedhirat! Garde-toi de Ih, 
Freddric: si non, jc t’envoie h Botani Bay; je te traduis devant 
le Lord-Mairc ! ” 

“ En Angleterrc je me fais Anglais, ^axis-tu, men ami,” continued 
the Prince. “ Demain ciest Sunday, et tu vas voir! I hear the 
bell, dress thyself for the dinner—rny friend!” ]l(‘r(^ tliere was 
another squeeze of both hands from fhe good-nat/urcul i el low. It 

do good to my ^art to ^ave you in my ’ouse ! Heuh 1 ” He Imgged 
his guest; he had tears in his eyes as he performed this droll, this 
kind embrace. Not less kind in her xvay, though less 6xi)aiisive 
and emhracive, was Madame de Montcontotir to my wife, as T 
found on comparing notes with that young woman, wlien the day^s 
hospitalities were ended. The little Primsess trotted from bed¬ 
chamber to nursery to see tliat everything was made comfortable 
for her guests. She sat and saw tlie <;hild washed and put to bed. 
She had never beheld sucii a. little angel. Slie l)r()uglit it a. fine toy 
to play with. She and her grim old maid frighteiKHl the little 
creature at first, but it was very s|)C€dily ixManieilcd to their 
countenances. She was in the nursery as early as the chihrs 
mother. “Ah 1 ” sighed the i)oor little woman, “how happy you 
must bo to have one.” In fine my wife was quite overcome by her 
goodness ajid welcome. 

Sunday morning ax-rived in tlie course of titne, and tlien Florae 
appeared as a most wonderful Briton indeed 1 He wore topboota 
and buckskins ; and after breakfast, when he went to church, a 
wliito greatcoat with a little cape, in which garrmmt he felt that 
his similarity to an Englisli gentleman was perfect. In conversation 
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with his grooms and servants lie swore freely,—not that he was 
accustomed to employ oaths in his own private talk, but he thought 
the employment of these expletives necessary as an English country 
gentleman. He never dined "without a roast beef, and insisted that 
the piece of meat should be bleeding, ‘‘as you love it, you others.” 
He got up boxing-matches; and kept birds for combats of cock. 
He assumed the sporting language with admirable enthusiasm— 
di’ove over to cover with a stepp^re—rode across contri like a good 
oxie—was splendid in the hunting-field in his velvet cap and 
Napoleon boots, and made the Hunt welcome at Rosebury, where 
his good-natured little wife was as kind to the gentlemen in scarlet 
as she used to he of old to the stout Dissenting gentlemen in black, 
who sang hymns and spake sermons on her lawn. These folks, 
scared at the change which had taken place in the little Piinccss’s 
habits of life, lamented her falling away; but in the county she 
and her husband got a great popularity, and in Ncwcome town 
itself they were not less liked, for her benefactions were unceas¬ 
ing, and Paul’s affability the theme of all praise. The Fewcome 
Independent and the Fewcome Sentinel both paid him compli¬ 
ments ; the former journal contrasting his behaviour with that of 
Sir Barnes, their Member. Florae’s pleasure was to drive his 
Princess with four horses into Newcome. He called his carriage 
his “ trappe,” his “ drague.” The street-boys cheered and hurrahed 
the Prince as he passed through the town. One haberdasher had 
a yellow stock called “ The Montcontour ” displayed in his windows; 
another had a pink one marked “The Princely,” and as such 
recommended it to the young Newcome gents. 

The drague conveyed us once to the neighbouring house of 
Newcome, whither my wife accompanied Madame de Montcontour at 
that lady’s own request, to whom Laura very properly did not think 
fit to confide her antipathy for Lady Clara Newcome. Coming away 
from a great house, how often she and I, egotistical philosophers, 
thanked our fates that our own home was a small one ! How long 
will great houses last in this world*? Do not their owners now 
prefer a lodging at Brighton, or a little entresol on the Boulevard, to 
the solitary ancestral palace in a park barred round with snow? Wc 
were as glad to get out of Newcome as out of a prison. My wife and 
our hostess skipped into the carriage, and began to tallc freely as the 
lodge-gates closed after us. Would wm be lords of such a place under 
the penalty of living in it? We agreed that tlic little angh^ of oartli 
called Fairoaks was dearer to us than the clumsy Newcome pile of 
Tudor masonry. The house had been fitted up in the time of 
George IV. and the quasi-Gothic revival. We were made to pass 
through Gothic dining-rooms, where there was now no hospitality,— 
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Gothic drawing-rooms shrouded in brown hollands, to one little room 
at the end of the dusky suite, whei'e Lady Clara sat alone, or in the 
company of the nurses and children. The blank gloom of the place 
had fallen upon the poor lady. Even when my wife talked a]>oiit 
children (good-natured Madame de Montcontour vaunting ours as a, 
prodigy) Lady Clara did not brighten up. • Her pair of young ones 
was exhibited and withdrawn. A something weighed upon the 
woman. Wc talked about Ethel’s marriage. She said it was fixed 
for the new year, she believed. She did not know whether Clenlivat 
had been very handsomely fitted up. She luul not seen Lord Farin- 
tosh’s house in London. Sir Barnes came down once—twice—of a 
Saturday sometimes, for three or four days to hunt, to amuse him¬ 
self, as all men do, she supposed. She did not know when he was 
coming again. She rang languidly when wc rose to take leave, and 
sank back on her sofa, where lay a heap of Freiudi novels. ‘‘ She 
has chosen some pretty books,” says Paul, as wc drove through 
the sombre avenues through the grey park, mists lying about the 
melancholy ornamental waters, dingy herds of huddled sheep speck¬ 
ling the grass here and there; no smoke rising up from tlie great 
stacks of chimneys of the huilding we were leaving behind us, save 
one little feeble tliread of white wlu(;h we knew (^arne from the fire 
by which the lonely mistress of Neweome was seated. ‘‘ Oiif!” 
cries Florae, playing his whip, as the lodge-gates closed on us, and 
his team of horses rattled merrily along the road, ‘‘^what a blessing 
it is to be out of that vault of a place ! There is something fatal in 
this bouse—-in this woman. One smells misfortune then^” 

The hotel which our fiiciid Florae; patronised on o(;{;a,sion of Ids 
visits to Kewcomc was the ‘‘ King’s Arms,” and it jiapi)encd otie 
day, as we entered that place of entertainment in company, that a 
visitor of the lioiise "was issuing through the hall, to whom Florae 
seemed as if he would adndnister one of his (nistomary embraces, 
and to whom the Prince called out “ Jack,” with great warmth ami 
kindness as ho ran towards the stranger. 

Ja(;k did not appear to be particularly wcB pleased on beholding 
us; he rather retreated from before tlie hhxuudiman’s advances. 

‘‘My dear Jack, my good, my brave; ’Ighgate;! I am delighted 
to see you! ” Florae continues, regardless of tlie stranger’s recjep- 
tion, or of the landlord’s looks towards us, who was bowing the 
Prince into bis very best I’oom. 

“How do you do, Monsieur de Florae 1” growls tlu; tiew-<;()mt;r 
surlily; and was for moving on n.ftevr this ])ri(;f sahxhition; but 
having a second thought seemingly, turm;d back iuid followed .i<dorac 
into the apartment whither our host condu(;t(;d us. Ji ia bonne 
heurel Florae renewed his cordial grejctings to Lord Highgate. 
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“ I knew not, mon kon, what fly had stung you,” sa,ys he to my 
Lord. The landlord, rubbing his hands, smirking and bowing, wim 
anxious to know whether the Prince would take anything aitei ms 
drive. As the Prince’s attendant and friend, the lustre of his recep¬ 
tion partially illuminated me. When the chief was not by, I wa»s 
treated with great attention (mingled with a certain degree of fami- 
liarity) by my landlord. 

Lord Highgate waited until Mr. Taplow was out of the room; 
and then said to Florae, “ Don’t caU me hy my name here, please, 

Florae, I am here incog.” „ „ -rr i i ^ i. 

‘^Plait-il,” asks Florae, “where is incog.'?” He laughed when 

the word was interpreted to him. Lord Highgate^ had 
me. “There was no rudeness, you understand, intended,^Mr. Pen- 
fipnnis, but I am down here on some business, and don’t care to 
wear the handle to my name. Fellows work it so, don’t you under- 
stand*? never leave you at rest in a country town—that sort of 
thing. Heard of our friend Olive lately 1 ” 

“Whether you ’ave ’andle or no ’andle. Jack, you are always 
the hien-venu to me. What is thy affair *? Old monster 1 I 

wager . . . tut 

“Ho, no ! Ho such nonsense,” says Jack, rather eagerly. i 

give you my honour, I—-I want to—to raise a sum of money—that 
is, to invest some in a speculation down here deuced good the 
speculations down here; and, hy the way, if the landlord asks you, 
I’m Mr. Harris—I’m a civil engineer—I’m waiting for the arrival 
of the Canada at Liverpool from America, and very uneasy about 
my brother who is on board.” 

“What does he recount to us there*? Keep these, stones tor 
the landlord. Jack; to us ’tis not the pain to lie. My good Mr. 
Harris, why have we not seen you at Posebury *? The Princess 
will scold me if you do not come; and you must bring your dear 
brother when he arrive too. Do you hear*?” The last part of 
this sentence was uttered for Mr. Taplow’s benefit, who had re¬ 
entered the “ George ” bearing a tray of wine and biscuit. 

The Master of Kosebury and Mr. Harris went out presently 
to look at a horse which was waiting the former’s inspection in the 
stable-yard of the hotel. The landlord took advantage of his 
business to hear a bell which never was rung, and to ask me 
questions about the guest who had been staying at his house for 
a week past. Did I know that party ? Mr. Pendennis said, “ Yes, 
he knew that party.” 

“Most respectable party, I have no doubt T’ continues Boniface. 

“ Do you suppose the Prince of Montcontour knows any but 
respectable parties *? ” asks Mr. Pendennis—a query of which the 
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force was so great as to discomfit and silence our landlord, who 
retreated to ask questions concerning Mr. Harris of Florae’s grooms. 

What was Highgate’s business here'? Was it min a to know? 
I might have suspicions, but should I entertain them, or communi¬ 
cate them, and had I not best keep them to myself'? I exchanged 
not a word on the subject of Highgatc with Florae, as wo drove 
home; though from the way in which we looked at one another, 
each saw that the other was acquainted with that unhappy gentle¬ 
man’s secret. We fell to talking about Madame la Duchesse d’lvry 
as we trotted on; and then of English manners by way of contrast, 
of intrigues, elopements, G-retna Grin, &c. &c. ^‘You arc a droll 
nation ! ” says Florae. “ To make love well, you must absolutely 
ha.ve a chcaise-de-postc, and a scandal afterwards. If our affairs c^f 
this kind made themselves on the grand route, wliat armies of 
postillions we should need ! ” 

I held my peace. In that vision of Jack Belsize I saw misery, 
guilt, children dishonoured, homes deserted,—“ruin for all the actors 
and victims of the wretclied conspiracy. La,ura, marked my disturb¬ 
ance when we readied home. She even divined tlie cause of it, and 
charged me witli it at night, when we sat alone by our dressing- 
room fire, and had taken leave of our kind ciitertainers. Then, 
under her (*ross-examination, I own that I told what I had seen— 
Lord Highgatc, under a feigned name, staying at Newiuime. It 
might be notbing. “ FTotbing 1 Gracious lieavens ! Gould not this 
crime and misery be stopped'?” “It might be too laic,” Laura's 
husband said sadly, bending down bis head into fh(‘, rir(^ 

She was silent too for a while. I could s(ui slui was ('ugjvg(‘d 
where pious women ever will betake themselves in moments of 
doubt, of grief, of pain, of separation, of joy even, or whatsoewm* 
other trial. They have but to will, and as it were a,u invisibUi 
temple rises round them ; their hearts ca.n kneel down there; and 
they have an audience of the great, the merciful, untiring Oounsellor 
and Consoler. She would not have been frightened at Death near 
at hand. I have known her to tend the poor round about us, or to 
bear pain—not her own merely, but even her eliildreii’s and mine, 
with a surprising outward (constancy and calm. But the id(3a of 
this crime being enacted close at hand, and no help for it - 
overcame her. I believe she lay awake all tliat niglit ; aud rose 
(piite haggard and pale after the l)itter tli()ughts which laid deprived 
her of rest. 

She embraced her own child with extraorclinary temhuau'ss that, 
morning, and even wept over it, calling it by a tliousand fond nauias 
of maternal endearment. “Would I leave you, my darling could 
I ever, ever, ever quit you, my blessing and treasure ! ” The uneon- 
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scious little thing, hugged to his mother’s bosom, and scared at her 
tones and tragic face, clung frightened and weeping round Laura’s 
neck. Would you ask what the husband’s feelings were as he 
looked at that sweet love, that sublime tenderness, that pure Saint 
blessing his life. Of all the gifts of Heaven to us below that felicity 
is the sum and the chief. I tremble as I hold it lest I should lose 
it, and be left alone in the blank world without it. 

Breakfast was scarcely over when Laura asked for a pony- 
carriage, and said she was bent on a private visit. She took her 
baby and nurse with her. She refused our company, and would 
not even say whither she was bound until she had passed the lodge- 
gate. I may have suspected what the object was of her journey. 
Florae and I did not talk of it. We rode out to meet the hounds 
of a cheery winter morning : on another day I might have been 
amused with my host—^the splendour of his raiment, the neatness 
of his velvet cap, the gloss of his hunting-boots; the cheers, shouts, 
salutations, to dog and man ; the oaths and outcries of this Himrod, 
who shouted louder than the whole field and the whole pack too 
but on this morning I was thinking of the tragedy yonder enacting, 
and came away early from the hunting-field, and found my wife 
already returned to Kosebury. 

Laura had been, as I suspected, to Lady Clara. She did 
not know why, indeed. She scarce knew what she should say 
when she arrived—how she could say what she had in her 
mind. ‘^1 hoped, Arthur, that I should have something—some¬ 
thing told me to say,” whispered Laura, with her head on my 
shoulder; “and as I lay awake last night thinking of her, prayed 
—^that is, hoped, I might find a word of consolation for that poor 
lady. Do you know I think she has hardly ever heard a kind 
word ? She said so; she was very much aflected after we had 
talked together a little. 

“ At first she was very indifferent; cold and haughty in her 
manner; asked what had caused the pleasure of this visit, for I 
• would go in, though at the lodge they told me her Ladyship was 
unwell, and they thought received no company. I said I wanted 
to show our boy to her—that the children ought to be acquainted 
—I don’t know what I said. She seemed more and more surprised 
—then all of a sudden—I don’t know how—I said, ‘ Lady Clara, 
I have had a dream about you and your children, and I was so 
frightened that I came over to you to speak about it.’ And I had 
the dream. Pen; it came to me absolutely as I was speaking to her. 

“ She looked a little scared, and I went on telling her the dream. 
' My dear,’ I said, ‘ I dreamed that I saw you happy with those 
children.’ 
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“ ‘ Happy ! ^ says slie—the three were playing in the conserva¬ 
tory, into which her sitting-room opens. 

“ ‘ And that a bad spirit cainc and tore them from you; and 
drove you out into the daiiaiess; and I saw you wandering about 
quite lonely and wretched, and looking back into tiie garden where 
the children were playing. And you asked and implored to see 
them ; and the Keeper at the gate said “No, never.” And then-— 
then I thought they passed by you, and they did not know you.’ 

“ Ah,’ said Lady Clara. 

“ ^ And then I thought, as we do in dreams, you know, tliat it 
was my child who was separated from me, and who wmdd not 
know me: and oh, what a pang that was ! Fancy that. Let us 
pray God that it was only a dream. And worse than tliat, when 
you, when I implored to come to the child, and the man said “ No, 
never,” I tliought there came a spirit—an angel tiuit fet(died tin; 
child to heaven, and you said, “ Let me come too; oh, let me 
come too, I am so miserable.” And the angel said, “No, nevea-, 
never.” ’ 

“ By tins time Lady Clara, was looking very pale. ‘ What do 
you meanr she asked of me,” Laura (U)ntinned. 

“‘0 dear lady, for the sa,kc of the little ones, and Him who 
calls them to Him, go you with them. Never, never i)art from 
them 1 Cling to His knees, and take shelter there.’ I took her 
hands, and I said more to her in this way, Ai-t;hur, tha,t I need not, 
that I ought not to speak again. But sin; was tnucdied a,t lengtli 
when I kissed her; and she said I was vie-y Ivind to her, and no 
one had ever been so, and tha,t she was quite a.]on(‘. in the world and 
had no friend to fly to; and would I go and sta,y with her ? and I 
sa,id ‘ Yes; ’ and we miist go, my dear. And I think you should 
see that person at Newcome—see him, and wa.m him,” cried Laura, 
warming as she spolm, “ and pray Go(l to enligliten and strerngthen 
him, and to keep him fi-om this tem|)tation, and im|)lore him to 
leave this poor, weak, frightened, treml)ling creature ; if he has the 
heart of a gentleman and tlie counige of a man, he will, I know 
ho will.” 

“I think lie would, my dearest,” I said, “if he but heanl the 
petitioner.” Laura’s cheeks were blushing, luu- (^y(^s brighi.musl, 
her voice rang with a sweet pathos of lov(‘. tlmt vibrat(‘s tlirough 
my whole being sometimes. It seems to nu'. as if evil must give 
way, and bad thonglits retire lieforc tluit purest 

“Why has she not some of her family with luu', i)oor thing 
my wife continued. “She pciislics in tha,t solitude. Iler husband 
I)reventB her, I think—and -oli—I know enougli of him to know 
what his life is. I shudder, Arthur, to see you take the hand of 
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that -wicked, selfish man. Yon must break with him, do yon hear, 
sir r’ 

“ Before or after going to stay at his house, my love 1 ” asks Mr. 
Pendennis. 

“Poor thing! she lighted up at the idea of any one coming. 
She ran and showed me the rooms we were to have. It will be 
very stupid; and you don’t like that. But you can write your 
book, and still hunt and shoot with our friends here. And Lady 
Ann Hewcome must be made to come back again. Sir Barnes 
quarrelled with his mother and drove her out of the house on her 
last visit—think of that 1 The servants here know it. Martha 
brought me the whole story from the housekeeper’s room. This 
Sir Barnes Hewcome is a dreadful creature, Arthur. I am so glad 
I loathed him from the very first moment I saw him.” 

“ And into this ogre’s den you propose to put me and my fixmily, 
madam 1 ” says the husband. “ Indeed, where won’t I go if you 
order me Oh, who will pack my portmanteau'? ” 

Florae and the Princess were both in desolation when, at dinner, 
we announced our resolution to go away—and to our neighbour’s 
at FTewcome? that was more extraordinary. “Que diable goest 
thou to do in this gallery 1 ” asks our host as we sat alone over 
our wine. 

But Laura’s intended visit to Lady Clara was never to have 
a fulfilment, for on this same evening, as we sat at our dessert, 
comes a messenger from Hewcoine with a note for my wife from 
the lady there. 

Dearest, hindest Mrs. Pendennis,” Lady Clara wrote, with 
many italics, and evidently in much distress of mind,—“ Your visit 
is not to he. I spoke about it to Sir B., who arrived this afternoon, 
and who has already begun to treat me in his usual way. Oh, 
I am so unhappy 1 Pray, pray, do not be angry at this rudeness— 
though indeed it is only a kindness to keep you from this wretched 
place 1 I feel as if I cannot hear this much longer. But, whatever 
happens, I shall always remember your goodness, your beautiful 
goodness and kindness'; and shall worship you as an angel deserves 
to be worshipped. Oh, why had I not such a friend earlier! But 
alas 1 I have none—only Ms odious family thrust upon me for 
companions to the %oretched, lonely C. 

“P.aS^.—^H c does not know of my writing.. Do not be surprised 
if you get another note from me in the morning, written in a cere- 
mo nioihs style, and regretting that we cannot have the pleasure 
of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis for the present at Hewcome. 

The hypocrite 1 ” 
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This letter was handed to my wife at dinner-time, and she gave 
it to me as she passed out of the room with the other ladies. 

I told Florae that the Hewcomes eonld not receive ns, and that 
we would remain, if he willed it, his guests for a little longer. 
The kind fellow was only too glad to keep us. “ My wife would 
die without he said. “ She becomes quite dangerous about 

B(^bi.” It was gratifying that the good old lady -was not to be parted 
as yet from the innocent object of her love. 

My host knew as well as I the terms upon which Sir Banics 
and his wife were living. Their quarrels were the talk of the whole 
county; one side brought foi'ward his treatment of her, and his conduct 
elsewhere, and said that he was so bad that honest people should not 
know him. The other party laid the blame upon her, and declared 
that Lady Clara was a languid, silly, weak, frivolous creature; 
always crying out of season; who had notoriously taken Sir Barnes 
for his money, and who as certainly had had an attachment else¬ 
where. Yes, the accusations were true on both sides. A bad, 
selfish husband had married a woman for her rank; a weak, thought¬ 
less girl had been sold to a man for his money; and the union, whicli 
might have ended in a comfortable indifference, had taken an ill 
turn and resulted in misery, cruelty, fierce mutual recriminations, 
bitter tears shed in private, husband’s curses and maledictions, and 
open scenes of wrath and violence for servants to witness and the 
world to sneer at. We arrange such matckes every day; we sell 
or buy beauty, or rank, or wealth; we inaugurate the bargain in 
churches with sacramental services, in which the jiarties engaged 
call upon Heaven to witness their vows—we know them to bo 
lies, and we seal them with God’s name. I, Barnes, promise to 
take you, Clara, to love and honour till death do us part.” “ I, 
Clara, promise to take you, Barnes,” &c. &c. Who has not heard 
the ancient words; and how many of us have uttered them, knowing 
them to be untrue : and is there a bishop on the bench tliat lias not 
amen’d the humbug in his lawn sleeves and called a blessing over 
the kneeling pair of perjurers 1 

“ Does Mr. Harris know of Hewcome’s return ^ ” Florae asked, 
when I acquainted him with this intelligence. “Co sedMrat de 
Highgate—Va! ” 

“Does Hewcome know that Lord Highgate is herer’ I thought 
within myself, admiring my wife’s faithfulness and simplicity, and 
trying to believe with that pure and guileless creature that it was 
not yet too late to save the unhappy Lady Olara. 

^ “Mr. Harris had best be warned,” I said to Florae; “will you 
write him a word, and let us send a messenger to USTewcome ? ” 

At first Florae said, “ Par bleu, no! ” the affair was none of his 
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he attended himself always to this result of Lady Clara’s marriage. 
He had eyen complimented Jack upon it years before at Baden, 
when scenes enough tragic, enough comical, ma foi, had taken place 
a 2 ^ropos of this affair. Why should lie meddle with it now ^ 

Children dishonoured,” said I, “ honest families made miser¬ 
able ; for Heaven’s sake, Florae, let us stay this catastrophe if we 
can.” I spoke with much warmth, eagerly desirous to avert this 
calamity if possible, and very strongly moved by the tale which I 
had heard only just before dinner from that innocent creature, whose 
pure heart had already prompted her to plead the cause of right and 
truth, and to try and rescue an unhappy desperate sister trembling 
on the verge of ruin. 

“If you will not write to him,” said I, in some heat; “if your 
grooms don’t like to go out of a night ” (this was one of the objec¬ 
tions which Florae had raised), “ I will walk.” We were talking 
over the affair rather late in the evening, the ladies having retreated 
to their sleeping apartments, and some guests having taken leave, 
whom our hospitable host and hostess had entertained that night, 
and before whom I naturally did not care to speak upon a subject 
so dangerous. 

“Parbleu, what virtue, my friend! what a Joseph!” cries 
Florae, puffing his cigar. “ One sees well that your wife had made 
you the sermon. My poor Pendennis! You are Iien-pecked, my 
pauvre bon! You become the husband model. It is true my 
mother writes that thy wife is an angel! ” 

“ I do not object to obey such a woman when she bids me do 
right,” I said; and would indeed at that woman’s request have gone 
out upon the errand, but that we here found another messenger. 
On days when dinner-parties were held at Eosebury, certain auxiliaiy 
waiters used to attend from Hewcome, whom the landlord of the 
“King’s Arms” was accustomed to supply; indeed, it was to secure 
these, and make other necessary arrangements, respecting fish, game 
&c., that the Prince de Montcontour had ridden over to Hewcome 
on the day when we met Lord Highgate, alias Mr. Harris, before 
the bar of the hotel. Whilst we were engaged in the above con¬ 
versation a servant enters, and says, “My Lord, Jenkins and the 
other man is going back to Kewcome in their cart, and is there 
anything wanted ^ ” 

It is the Heaven which sends him,” says Florae, turning round 
to me with a laugh. “Make Jenkins to wait five minutes, Robert • 
I have to write to a gentleman at the ' King’s Arms.’ ” And so 
saying, Florae wrote a line, which he showed me, and having sealed 
the note, directed it to Mr. Harris at the “ King’s Arms.” The 
cart, the note, and the assistant waiters departed on their way to 
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Hewcome. Florae bade me go to rest with a clear conscience. In 
truth, the warning was better given in that way than any other, 
and a word from Florae was more likely to be effectual than aii 
expostulation from me. I had never thought of making it, peibaps, 
except at the expressed desire of a lady whose counsel in all the 
difficult circumstances of life I own I am disposed to take. 

Mr. Jenkins’s horse no doubt trotted at a very brisk pace, as 
gentlemen’s horses will of a frosty night, after their masters have 
been regaled with plentiful supplies of wine and ale. I remember 
in my bachelor days that my horses always trotted (piicker after I 
had had a good dinner; the champagne used to commuiii(^ate itself 
to them somehow, and the claret get into tlieir heels. Before mid¬ 
night the letter for Mr. Harris was in Mr. Harris’s liands in the 
“King’s Arms.” 

It has been said that in the Boscawen Boom af the Arms, some 
of the jolly fellows of Hewcome had a club, of which Parrot the 
auctioneer, Tom^ Potts tlie talented reporter, now editor of the 
Independmt^ Vidler the apothecary, and other gentlemen, were 
members. 

When we first had occasion to mention that society, it was at 
an early stage of this history, long before Clive Kcw(;;ome’s fine 
mustachio had grown. If Vidler the apothecary was old and infirm 
then, he is near ten years older now; he has had various assistants 
of course, and one of them of late years had become Iris |)artncr 
though the firm continues to be knewn by Vidlcr’s ancient and 
respectable name. A jovial fellow was this partner—a capital con¬ 
vivial member of the Jolly Britons, where he used to sit very late 
so as to be in readiness for any night-work that might come in. ’ 

So the Britons were all sitting smoking, drinking, and makiDw 
men’y, in the Boscawen Room, when Jenkins enters with a lurtf 
which he straightway delivers to Mr. Vidler’s partner. “Froiu 
Rosehm-y? The Princess ill again, I suppose,” says the surgeon 
not sorry to let the company know that he attends her. “I wish 
the old girl would he ill in the day-timo. Confound it,” says lie, 
whats thisand he reads out, ‘“Sir Newcome est de retour. 
Bon voyage, mon ami. F.’ What does this mean 2 ” 

“ I thought yon knew French, Jack Harris,” says Tom Potts • 
you re always hotheriug us with your French songs" ” ^ 

“Of course I know French,” says the other; “hut what’s the 

meaning of this ? ” 

“ Sereweome came back by the five o’clock train. I was in it, 

and his royal highness would scarcely speak to me. Took Brown’s 
fly from the station. Brown won’t enrich his family much hv the 
operation,” says Mr. Potts. 
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“But wliat do I carel” cries Jack Harris; “we don’t attend 
him, and we don’t lose much hy that. Howell attends him, evei 
since Vidler and he had that row.” 

“ Hulloh! I say it’s a mistake,” cries Mr. Taplow, smoking in 
his chair. “ This letter is for the party in the Benhow. The gent 
which the Prince spoke to him, and called him Jack the other day 
when he was here. Here’s a nice business, and the seal broke, and 
all. Is the Benbow party gone to bed? John, you must carry 
him in this here note.” John, quite innocent of the note and its 
contents, for he that moment had entered the club-room with Mr. 
Potts’s supper, took the note to the Benbow, from which he presently 
returned to his master with a very scared countenance. He said 
tlie gent in the Benhow was a most harbitrary gent. He had 
almost choked John after reading the letter, and John wouldn’t 
stand it; and when John said he supposed that Mr. Harris in the 
Boscawen—that Mr. Jack Harris had opened the letter, the other 
gent cursed and swore awful. 

“Potts,” said Taplow, who was only too communicative on 
some occasions after he had imbibed too much of his own brandy- 
and-water, “it’s my belief that that party’s name is no more Harris 
than mine is. I have sent his linen to the wash, and there was 
two white pocket-handkerchiefs with H. and a coroney’ 

On the next day we drove over to Hewcome, hoping perhaps to 
find that Lord Highgate had taken the warning sent to him and 
quitted the place. But we were disappointed. He was walking in 
front of the hotel, where a thousand persons might see him as well 
as ourselves. 

We entered into his private apartment with him, and there 
expostulated upon his appearance in the public street, where Barnes 
Hewcome or any passer-by might recognise him. He then told us 
of the mishap which had befallen Florae’s letter on the previous 
night. 

“I can’t go away now, whatever might have happened pre¬ 
viously ; by this time that villain knows that I am here. If I go, 
he will say I was afraid of him, and ran away. Oh, how I wish 
he would come and find me.” He broke out with a savage 
laugh. 

“ It is best to run away,” one of us interposed sadly. 

“ Pendennis,” he said with a tone of great softness, “ your wife 
is a good woman. God bless her. God bless her for all she has 
said and done—^would have done, if that villain had let her. Do 
you know the poor thing hasn’t a single friend in the world, not 
one,—except me, and that girl they are selling to Farintosh, and 
wlio does not count for much? He has driven away all her friends 
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from her: one and all turn upon her. Her relations of course: 
when did they ever fail to hit a poor fellow or a poor girl when she 
was down ? The poor angel! The mother who sold her oomes 
and preaches at her; Kow’s wife turns up her little cursed nose and 
scorns her \ Rooster, forsooth, must ride the high horse, now he is 
married and lives at Chanticlere, and give her warning to avoid my 
company or his ! Do you know the only friend she ever had was 
that old woman -ivith the stick—old Kew; the old witch whom 
they buried four months ago after nobbling her money for the 
beauty of the family ? She used to protect her—that old woman; 

Heaven bless her for it wherever she is now, the old hag_a good 

word won’t do her any harm. Ha ! ha ! ” His laughter was cruel 
to hear. 


“Why did I come down?” he continued in reply to our sad 
queries. “ Why did I come down, do you ask ? Because she was 
wretched, and sent for me. Because if I was at the end of the 
world, and she was to say, ‘Jack, come ! ’ I’d come.” 

“And if she bade you go?” asked his friends. 

“ I would go; and I have gone. If she told me to jump into 
the sea, do you think I would not do it 1 But I go; and when she 
IS alone with hiin, do you know what he docs 1 He strikes her. 
strikes tl’iat poor little thing! He has owned to it. She fled from 
him and sheltered with the old woman who’s dead. He may be 
doing It now. Why (lid I ever shako hands with him? that’s 
hummation sufficient, isn’t it ? But she wished it; and I’d black 
us boots, curse him, if she told me. And because he wanted to 
kwp my money in liis confounded bank; and because he knew he 
might rely upon my honour and hers, poor dear child, he chooses to 
sliake hands with me—me, whom he hates worse than a thousand 
devils—and quite right too. Why isn’t there a place where we 
can go and-meet, like man to man, and have it over? If I had a 
Ml through my brains I shouldn’t mind. I tell you. I’ve a mind to 
do It for myself, Peudeums. You don’t understand me. Viscount ” 
n est vrai,” said Florae, with a slung, “ I comprehend neither 
the suicide nor the chaisc-de-postc. What will you? I am not 
yet enough English, my fiicnd. We make marriages of convcnancc 
in our country (pie diable, and what follows follows; but no scandal 
afterwards. Do not adopt our institutions ii domi, my friend. 
Voiis Tie me comprciicz pas non pins, moii panvre Jack * 

m tlms scene. “Let Lord Highgate come to Eosebury in his own 
name, leaving that of Mr. Hams behind him. If Sir Barnes New- 
eomc wants y<m, Pc can seek you there. If you will go, as go you 
should, and (Jod speed you, you can go, and in your own name too.” 

® 2(J 
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“ Parbleu, c’est 9 a,” cries Florae, “ he speaks like a book—the 
Romancier! ” I confess, for my part, I thought that a good woman 
might plead with him, and touch that manly, not disloyal heart 
now trembling on the awful balance between evil and good. 

“Allons! let us make to come the drague!” cries Floinc. 
“ Jack, thou returnest with us, my friend! Madame Pendennis, 
an angel, my friend, a quahre the most charming, shall roucoule to 
thee the sweetest sermons. My wife shall tend thee like a mother 
—a grandmother. Go make thy packet! ” 

Lord Highgate was very much pleased and relieved seemingly. 
He shook our hands, he said he should never forget our kindness, 
never! In truth the didactic part of our conversation was carried 
on at much greater length than as here noted down: and he would 
come that evening, but not with us, thank you; he had a particular 
engagement—some letters he must write. Those done, he would 
not fail us, and would be at Eosebury by dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER LVriI 
“ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE" 

T he Edteb did not ordaiu tlijit tliG ploiii should succeed ’wlu(!li 
Lord Highgate’s friends had devised for Lady Clara’s rescue 
or respite. He was bent upon one jnorc interview with the 
unfortunate lady ; and in that meeting the future destiny of their 
luckless lives was decided. On the morning of his return home 
Barnes Newcome had information that Lord Highgato, under a 
teigncd name, had been staying in the neiglibourhood of his house 
and had repeatedly been seen in the company of Lady Clara. She 
may have gone out to meet him but for one hour more. She had 
taken no leave of her children on the day when she left her home 
and, tar from making preparations for her own departure, had been 
engaged in getting the house ready for the reception of members 
of the fmmly, whoso arrival her husband annouiuiod as speedily to 
follow his own. Ethel and Lady Ann, and some of the children 
were coming. Lord Earintosh’s mother and sisters were to follow’ 
It was to be a reunion previous to the marriage which was closer 
0 umte the two families. Lady Clara said “ yes ” to her husband’s 
orders; rose mechanically to obey his wishes and arrange for the 
leception of the ^icsts; and spoke tremblingly to the housekeeper 
as her husband jibed at her. The little ones had been coimigild 
to bed ea,rly, and before Sir Barnes’s amval. He did not think 
fit to see them in their sleep ; nor did their mother. She did not 
know, as the poor little creatures left her room in charge of their 
nmses, that she looked on them for the last time. Perhaps, had 
she gone to their bedsides that evening, had the wretched panic- 

waf and to think, and to 

piay the fate of the morrow might have been otheiwise, and the 
tiemblmg balance of the scale have inclined to right’s side But 

accustomed gi-eetings of scorn, and sarcasm, and brutal 

household to testify to his treatment of her, though many were 

1^nidit^^Sv Ins cruelty and her terror. On that very 

last night. Lady Claras maid, a country-girl from her father’s hoiiso 
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at ChaTiticlere, told Sir Barnes, in the midst of a conjugal dispute, 
that her lady might hear his conduct, but she could not, and that 
she would no longer live under the roof of such a brute. The 
girl’s interference was not likely to benefit her mistress much: the 
wretched Lady Clara passed the last night under the roof of her 
husband and children, unattended save by this poor domestic who 
was about to leave her, in tears and hysterical mitcnes, and then 
in moaning stupor. Lady Clara put to sleep with laudanum, her 
maid carried down the story of her wrongs to the servants’quarters; 
and half-ardozen of them took in their resignation to Sir Barnes 
as he sat over his breakfast the next morning-—in his ancestral 
hall—surrounded by the portraits of his august forefathers—in his 
happy home. 

Their mutiny, of course, did not add to their master s good- 
humour; and his letters brought him news which increased Barnes’s 
fury. A messenger arrived with a letter from his man of business 
at ISTewcome, upon the receipt of which he started up with such 
an execration as frightened the servant waiting on him, and letter 
in hand he ran to Lady Clara’s sitting-room. Her Ladysliip was 
up. Sir Barnes breakfasted rather late on the first morning after 
an arrival at Hewcome.. He had to look over the bailifi’s books, 
and to look about him round the park and grounds; to curse the 
gardeners; to damn the stable and kennel grooms; to yell at the 
woodman for clearing not enough or too much; to rail at the poor 
old workpeople brooming away the fallen leaves, &c. So Lady 
Clara was up and dressed when her husband went to her room, 
which lay at the end of the house, as we have said, the last of a 
suite of ancestral halls. 

The mutinous servant heard a high voice and curses within; 
then Lady Clara’s screams; then Sir Barnes Hewcome burst out of 
the room, locking the door, and taking the key with him, and saluting 
with more curses James, the mutineer, over whom his master ran. 

Curse your wife, and don’t curse me, Sir Barnes Hewcome 1 ” 
said James, the mutineer; and knocked down a hand which the 
infuriated Baronet raised against him, with an arm that was thrice 
as strong as Barnes’s own. This man and maid followed their 
mistress in the sad journey upon which she was bent. They treated 
her with unalterable respect. They never could be got to see that 
her conduct was wrong When Barnes’s counsel subsequently tried 
to impugn their testimony, they dared him, and hurt the plaintiffs 
case very much. For the balance had weighed over; and it was 
Barnes himself who caused what now ensued, and what we learned 
in a very few hours afterwards from Kewcome, where it was the 
talk of the whole neighbourhood. 
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Florae and I, as yet ignorant of all that was occurring, met 
Barnes near his own lodge-gate riding in the direction of Ncwcoine, 
as we were ourselves returning to Eosebury. The Prince de Mont- 
contour, who was driving, affably saluted the Baronet, who gave us 
a scowling recognition, and rode on, his groom behind him. “ The 
figure of this gar§on,’’ says Florae, as our acquaintance passed, is 
not agreeable. Of pale, he has become livid. I hope these two 
men will not meet, or evil will come ! ” Evil to Barnes tliei’e might 
be, Florac^s companion thought, who knew the previous little afiairs 
between Barnes and his uncle and cousin ; and that Lord Highgate 
was quite able to take care of himself. 

In half-an-hour after Florae spoke, that meeting between Barnes 
and Highgate actually had taken place—in the open square of New- 
come, within four doors of the “ Hinges Arms ’’ inn, close to which 
lives Sir Barnes Newcome’s man of business; and before which Mr. 
Harris, as he was called, was walking, and waiting till a carriage 
which he had ordered came round from the inn yard. As Sir 
Barnes Newcome rode into the place many people touched their 
hats to him, however little they loved him. He was bowing and 
smirking to one of these, when he suddenly saw Belsizc. 

Pie started back, causing his horse to back with him on to the 
pavement, and it may have been rage and fury, or accident and 
nervousness merely, but at this instant Barnes Nowcornc, looking 
towards Lord Highgate, shook his whip. 

You cowardly villain! ” said the other, springing forward. 
“ I was going to your house.” 

“How dare you, sir?” cries Sir Barnes, still holding up that 
unlucky cane, “ how dare you to—to-” 

“Dare, you scoundrel!” said Belsme. “Is that the cane you 
strike your wife with, you ruffian ? ” Belsize seized and tore him 
out of the saddle, fiinging him screaming down on the pavement. 
The horse, rearing and making way for himself, galloped down the 
clattering street; a hundred people were round Sir Barnes in a 
moment. 

The carriage which Belsize had ordered came round at this very 
juncture. Amidst the crowd, shrinking, bustling, expostulating, 
threatening, who pressed about him, he shouldered his way. Mr. 
Taplow, aghast, was one of the hundred spectates of the scene. 

“I am Lord Highgate,” said Barnes's adversary. “If Sir 
Barnes Newcome wants me, tell him I will send him word where 
he may hear of me.” And getting into the carriage, he told the 
driver to go “ to the usual place.” 

Itnagino the hubbub in tlie town, the conclaves at the inns, the 
talks in the counting-houses, the commotion amongst the factory 
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people, the paragraphs in the Newcome papers, the bustle of 
surgeons and lawyers, after this event. Crowds gathered at tlie 
‘‘ King’s Arms,” and waited round Mr. Speers tlic lawyer s liouse, 
into wMch Sir Barnes was carried'. In vain policemen told tliein 
to move on; fresh groups gathered after the seceders. On the next 
day when Barnes Kewcome, who was not much hurt,^ had a^ iiy to 
go home, a factory man shook his fist in at the carriage Avindow, 
and, with a curse, said “ Serve you right, you villain.” It was the 
man whose sweetheart this Don Juan had seduced and deserted 
years before—whose wrongs were well known amongst his mates 
a leader in the chorus of hatred which growled round Barnes 

Newcome. , , i 

Barnes’s mother and sister Ethel had reached Newcome shortly 
before the return of the master of the house. The people theie 
were in disturbance. Lady Ann and Miss Newcome came out with 
pallid looks to greet him. He laughed and reassured them about 
his accident: indeed his hurt had been trifling j he had been bled 
by the surgeon, a little jarred by the fall from his horse 3 but there 
was no sort of danger. Still their pale and doubtful looks con¬ 
tinued. What caused them'? In the open day, with a servant 
attending her, Lady Clara Newcome had left her husband’s house; 
and a letter was forwarded to him that same evening from my Lord 
Highgate, informing Sir Barnes hTewcome that Lady Clara Pulleyn 
could bear his tyranny no longer, and had left his roof; that Lord 
Highgate proposed to leave England almost immediately, but aa^'ciiUI 
remain long enough to afford Sir Barnes Newcome the opportunity 
for an interview, in case he sliould be disposed to demand one 3 and 
a friend (of Lord Highgate’s late regiment) was named who would 
receive letters and act in any way necessary for his Lordship. 

The debates of the House of Lords must tell what followed 
afterwards in the dreary history of Lady Clara Pulleyn. The pro¬ 
ceedings in the NeAvcome Divorce Bill filled the usual numbci^of 
columns in the papers, — especially the Sunday papers. The 
witnesses were examined by learned peers whose business~™™nay, 
pleasure-;—it seems to be to enter into such matters j and, foi the 
ends of justice and morality, doubtless, the whole story of Lames 
Newcome’s household was told to the British public. In^ the 
previous trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench, how grandly bc‘rjeant 
Rowland stood up for the rights of British liusbands 1 with what 
pathos he depicted the conjugal paradise: the innocent children 
prattling round their happy parents; the serpent, the destroyer, 
entering into that Belgravian Eden; the wretched aaid deserted 
husband alone l)y his desecrated hearth, and calling on his i*.ountry 
for redress 1 Rowland wept freely during his noble harangue. At 
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not a shilling under twenty thousand pounds would he estimate the 
cost of his client's injuries. The jury was very much affected ; the 
evening papers gave Howland’s address in extenso^ with some pretty 
sharp raps at the aristocracy in general. The Da?/, the principal 
morning journal of that period, came out with a leading article the 
next morning, in which every party cdftcrned and every institution 
was knocked about. The disgrace of the peerage, the ruin of the 
monarchy (with a retrospective view of the well-known case of 
“G-yges and Candaules”), the monstrosity of the crime, and the 
absmrdity of the tribunal and the punishment, were all set forth in 
the terrible leading article of the Day. 

But when, on the next day, Serjeant Howland was requested 
to call witnesses to prove that connubial happiness which he had 
depicted so pathetically, he had none at hand. 

Oliver, Q.C., now had his innings. A man, a husband, and a 
father, Mr. Oliver could not attemj)t to defend the conduct of his 
unfortunate client; but if there could be any excuse for such 
conduct, that excuse he was free to confess the plaintiff* had afforded, 
whose cruelty and neglect twenty witnesses in court were ready 
to prove—-neglect so outrageous, cruelty so systematic, tliat he 
wondered the plaintiff had not been better advised than to bring 
tliis trial, with all its degrading particulars to a i)ublic issue. On 
the very day when the ill-omened marriage took place, another 
victim of cruelty had interposed as vainly—as vainly as Serjeant 
Rowland himself interposed in court to prevent this case being 
made known—^and with piteous outcries, in the name of outraged 
neglected woman, of castaway children ])lea(ling in vain for bread, 
had besought the bride to pause, and the bridegroom to look upon 
the wretched beings who owed him life. Why had not Lady Clara 
Pulleyn’s friends listened to that api)eal 1 And so on, and so on, 
between Howland and Oliver the battle waged fiercely that day. 
Many witnesses were mauled and slain. Out of that (;ombat scarce 
anybody cam.e well, except the two principal champions, Howland, 
Serjeant, and Oliver, Q.O. The whole country looked on and heard 
the wretched story, not only of Barnes’s fault and TIighgate’s fault, 
but of the private peccadilloes of their suborned footmen and con¬ 
spiring housemaids. Mr. Justice 0. Sawyer charged the jury at 
great length—those men were respectalde men and fathers of 
fa,milies themselves—of course they dealt full measure to Lord 
Highgate for his dclimpiencies; consoled the injured, husband with 
immense damages, and left him free to i)ursue the further steps for 
releasing himself altogether from the tie, which had been bound 
with affecting Episcopal benediction at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. 
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So Lady Clara flies from the custody of her tyrant, but to what 
a rescue? The very man who loves her, and gives her asylum, 
pities and deplores her. She scarce dares to look out of the 
windows of her new home upon the world, lest it should know and 
reproach her. All the sisterhood of friendship is cut off from her. 
If she dares to go abroad she feels the sneer of the world as she 
goes through it; and knows that malice and scorn whisper behind 
her. People, as criminal but undiscovered, make room for her, as 
if her touch were pollution. She knows she has darkened the lot 
and made wretched the home of the man whom she loves best; that 
his friends who see her, treat her with but a doubtful respect; and 
the domestics who attend her, with a suspicious obedience. In the 
country lanes, or the streets of the county town, neighbours look 
aside as the carriage passes in which she sits splendid and lonely. 
Hough hunting companions of her husband’s come to her table: 
he is driven perforce to the company of flatterers and men of inferior 
sort; his equals, at least in his own home, wiU not live with him. 
She would be kind, perhaps, and charitable to the cottagers round 
about her, but she fears to visit them lest they too should scorn her. 
The clergyman who distributes her charities, blushes and looks 
awkward on passing her in the village, if he should be walking 
with his wife or one of his children. Shall they go to the 
Continent, and set up a grand house at Paris or at Florence? 
There they can get society, but of what a sort! Our acquaint¬ 
ances of Baden,—Madame Schlangenbad, and Madame de Oruche- 
cassde, and Madame dTvry, and Messrs. Loder, and Punter, and 
Blackball, and Deuceace will come and dance, and flirt and quarrel, 
and gamble and feast round about her; but what in common with 
such wild people has this poor, timid, shrinking soul ? Even these 
scorn her. The leers and laughter on those painted faces are quite 
unlike her own sad countenance. She has no reply to their wit. 
Their infernal gaiety scares her more than the solitude at home. 
No wonder that her husband does not like home, except for a 
short while in the hunting season. No wonder that he is away 
all day; how can he like a home which she has made so wretched ? 
In the midst of her sorrow, and doubt, and misery, a child comes 
to her: how she clings to it! how her whole being, and hope, and 
passion centres itself on this feeble infant! . . . btit she no more 
belongs to our story : with the new name she has taken, the poor 
lady passes out of the history of the Newcoines. 

If Barnes Newcome’s children meet yonder solitary lady, do 
they know her? If her once-husband thinks upon the unhappy 
young creature whom his cruelty drove from him, does his con¬ 
science affect his sleep at night? Why should Sir Barnes New- 
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come’s conscience be more squeamish than his country’s, which has 
put money in his pocket for having trampled on the poor weak 
young thing, and scorned her, and driven her to ruin ? When the 
whole of the accounts of that wretched bankruptcy are brought up 
for final Audit, which of the unhappy partners shall be shown to 
be most guilty ? Does the Right Reverend Prelate who did the 
benedictory business for Barnes and Clara his wife repent in secret? 
Do the parents who pressed the marriage, and the fine folks who 
signed the book, and ate the breakfast, and applauded the bride¬ 
groom’s speech, feel a little ashamed ? 0 Hymen Hymenme! 

The bishops, beadles, clergy, pew-openers, and other officers of 
the tenaple dedicated to Heaven under the invocation of St. George, 
will officiate in tlie same place at scores and scjorcs more of such 
marriages; and St. George of England may behold virgin after 
virgin offered up to the devouring monster, Mammon (with many 
most respectable female dragons looking on)—may see virgin after 
virgin given away, just as in the Soldan of Babylon’s time, but 
with never a champion to come to the rescue! 
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CHAPTER LIX 

m WHICH ACHILLES LOSES BRISEIS 

although the years of the Marquis of Farintosh were few, 
/\ he had spent most of them in the habit of command; 
^ ^ and irom his childhood upwards had been obeyed by all 
persons round about him. As an infant he had but to I'oar, and 
his mother and nurses were as much frightened as though he had 
been a Libyan lion. What he willed and ordered was law amongst 
his clan and family. During the period of his London and Parisian 
dissipations his poor mother did not venture to remonstrate with 
her young prodigal, but shut her eyes, not daring to open them on 
his wild courses. As for the friends of his person and house, many 
of whom were portly elderly gentlemen, their affection foi the 
young Marquis was so extreme that there was no company into 
which their fideUty would not lead them to follow him; and you 
might see him dancing at Mabille with veteran aides-de-camp loolc- 
ing on, or disporting with opera-dancers at a Trois-Frhres baiKpict, 
which some old gentleman of his father s age had talccu the pains to 
order. If his Lordship Count Almaviva wants a friend to carry the 
lantern or to hold the ladder, do you suppose there arc not many 
most respectable men in society who will act Figaro 1 When Farm- 
tosh thought fit, in the fulness of time and the blooming pride of 
manhood, to select a spouse, and to elevate a marchioness to his 
throne, no one dared gainsay him. When he called upon his mother 
and sisters, and their LadysMps’ hangers-on and attendants; upon 
his own particular kinsmen, led-captains, and toadies, to bow the 
knee and do homage to the woman whom he delighted to honour, 
those duteous subjects trembled and obeyed; in fact, he thought 
that the position of a Marchioness of Farintosh was, under heaven 
and before men, so splendid, that, luwl he elevated a beggar-mai<l 
to that sublime rank, the inferior world was bound to worship her. 

So my Lord’s lady-iiiothcr, and my Lord’s sisters, and his 
captains, and his players of billiards, and the toadies of his august 
person, all performed obeisance to his bride-elect, and never (jnes- 
tioned the will of the young chieftain. What were the private 
comments of the ladies of the family we had no means of knowing; 
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but it may naturally be Bupposed that liis Lordship’s gentlenien-in- 
waiting, Captain Henchman, Jack Todhuuter, aiid the rest, had 
many misgivings of their own respecting their patron’s change in 
life, and could not view without anxiety the advent of a mistress 
who might reign over him and them, who might possibly not like 
their company, and might exert her intlnence over her husband to 
oust these honest fellows from places in which they were very com¬ 
fortable. The jovial rogues had the run of my Lord’s kitchen, 
stables, cellars, and cigar-boxes. A new marchioness might hate 
hunting, smoking, jolly parties, and toad-eaters in general, or might 
bring into the house favourites of her own. I am sure any kind- 
hearted man of the world must feel for the position of these faithful, 
doubtful, disconsolate vassals, and have a sympathy for their rueful 
looks and demeanour as they eye the siJendid preparations for the 
ensuing marriage, the grand furniture sent to my L(n'(rB casilcs 
and houses, the magnificent plate provided for his ta,l)les—ta])leB at 
which they may never have a knife and fork; castles and houses 
of which the poor rogues may never be allowed to pass the doors. 

When, then, “ The Elopement in High Life,” which has been 
described in the previous pages, burst tipon the town in the morning 
papers, I can fancy the agitation whitdi the news occasiorujd in the 
faithful bosoms of the generous Todlmntcr and the attached Hench¬ 
man. My Lord was not in his own house as yet. Ho and his 
friends still lingered on in the little hotise in Mayfair, the dear little 
bachelor’s quarters, where they had enjoyed smdx good dinners, 
such good suppers, such rare doings, such a jolly tinu^. T fa.ney 
Hcnch coming down to Ixreakfast and reading the M(>rvin</ Post. I 
imagine Tod dropping in from his bedroom over the way, and I haub 
handing the ixaper over to ''Tod, and the conversation whi(‘li (uisiuid 
hetween those worthy men. “ Elopcinent in High Lih'. - ('xcitiuntuii 
in H—come, and flight of Lady Gl— daughter of tluj 

late and sister of the present Earl of D-rking, with Lord H'- gatc^; 
personal rencontre hetween Lord H—gafc a»nd Sir Ih ikns N- -*(‘.ome. 
Extraordinary disclosures.” I say, I can fancy ILmc.h and I’od 
over tliis awfid piece of news. 

“Pretty nows, ain’t it, ToddyT’ says Heiicliinan, looking tip 
from a Pc^rigmxl pie, which the faithful creature is disinissing. 

“Always expected it,” remarks the otlicr, “Anybody wlio 
saw them together last season must liave known it. The OMof 
himself spoke of it to me.” 

“It’ll cut him iq) awfully when he reads it. Is it in the 
Morning Fo$t f Ho ha.s the Fast in his bedroom. I know he has 
rung his bell: I heard it. Bowman, has his Lordship read his 
paper yet ^ ” 
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Bowman, the valet, said, “I believe you, he have read his 
paper. When he read it, he jumped out of bed and swore most 
awful. I cut as soon as I could, continued Mr. Bowman, who was 
on famhiar—nay, contemptuous terms with the other two gentlemen. 
Enough to make any man swear,” says Toddy to Henchman; 
and both were alarmed in their noble souls, reflecting that their 
chieftain was now actually getting up and dressing himself; that he 
would speedily, and in the course of nature, come downstairs; and 
then, most probably, would begin swearing at them. 

The Most Noble Mungo Malcolm Angus was in an awful state 
of mind, when at length he appeared in the breakfast-room. ‘‘ Why 
the dash do you make a taproom of this ” he cries. The trembling 
Henchman, who has begun to smoke—as he has done a hundred 
times before in this bachelor^s hall—flings his cigar into the Are. 

“ There you go—nothing like it! Why don^t you fling some 
more in'? You can get 'em at Hudson's for five guineas a pound,” 
bursts out the youthful peer. 

‘‘ I understand why you are out of sorts, old boy,” says Hench¬ 
man, stretching out his manly hand. A tear of compassion twinkled 
in his eyelid, and coursed down his mottled cheek. Out away at 
old Frank, Farintosh,—a fellow who has been attached to you since 
before you could speak. It's not when a fellow’s down and cut up, 
and riled—naturally riled—as you are,—I know you arc. Marquis ; 
it's not then that I'm going to be angry with you. Pitch into old 
Frank Henchman—hit away, my young one.” And Frank put 
himself into an attitude as of one prepared to receive a pugilistic 
assault. He bared his-breast, as it were, and showed his scars, and 
said “Strike!” Frank Henchman was a florid toady. My uncle. 
Major Pendennis, has often laughed with me about the fellow's 
pompous flatteries and ebullient fldelity. 

“You have read this confounded paragi’aph ” says the Marquis. 

“We have read it: and were deucedly cut up, too,” says Hench¬ 
man, “for your sake, my dear boy.” 

“ I remembered what you said last year. Marquis,” cries Tod- 
hunter (not unadroitly). “ You yourself pointed out, in this very 
room, I recollect, at this very table—that night Ooralie and the 
little Spanish dancer and her mother supped liere, and there was a 
talk about Highgate—you yourself pointed out what was likely to 
happen. I doubted it; for I have dined at the Newcomes', and 
seen Highgate and her together in society often. But though you 
are a younger bird, you have better eyes than I have—and you saw 
the thing at once—at once, don't you rememberand Ooralie said 
how glad she was, because Sir Barnes ill-treated lier friend, What 
was the name of Coralie's friend, Hench 1 ” 
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“ How should /know her confounded name ? Henchman briskly 
answers. “What do I care for Sir Barnes Newcorne and his private 
affairs'? He is no friend of mine. I never said he was a friend of mine. 

I never said I liked him. Out of respect for the Chief here, I held 
my tongue about him, and shall hold my tongue. Have some of this 
plitd, Chief! Ho ? Poor old boy. I know you haven’t got an appetite. 

I know this news cuts you up. I say nothing, and make no pre¬ 
tence of condolence; though I feel for you—and you know you can 
count on old Frank Henchman—don’t you, Malcolm ” And again 
he tiu'ns away to conceal his gallant sensibility and generous emotion. 

“ What does it matter to me 1 ” bursts out the Marquis, gar¬ 
nishing his conversation with the usual expletives whick adorned 
his eloquence when he was strongly moved. “What do I care for 
Barnes Hewcome and his confounded affairs and family 1 I never % 
want to see him again, but in the light of a banker, when I go to 
the City, where he keeps my account. I say, I have nothing to do 
with him, or all the Hcwcomes under the sun. Why, one of them 
is a painter, and will paint my dog Eatcatcher, by Jove 1 or my 
horse, or my groom, if I give him the order. Do you think I care 
for any one of the pack^ It’s not the fault of the Marchioness of 
Farintosh that her family is not equal to mine. Besides two others 
in England and Scotland, I should like to know what family is ? I 
tell you what, Hench.^ I bet you five to two, tliat before an hour % 
is over my mother will be here, and down on her knees to me, 
begging me to break off this engagement.” 

“And what will you do, Farintoshr’ asks Henchman slowly. 

“ Will you break it off? ” 

“ Ho! ” shouts the Manpus. “Why should I break off with the i 
finest girl in England—and the best-plucked one, and the (deverest 
and wittiest, and the most beautiful creature, by Jove, that ever 
stepped, for no fault of hers, and because her sister-in-law leaves 
her, brother, who I know treated her infernally'? We have talked 
this matter over at home before. I wouldn’t dixuj with the fellow, 
though he was always asking me; nor meet, except just out of 
civility, any of his confounded family. Lady Ann is different. She 
is a lady, she is. She is a good woman: and Kew is a most respecd.- 
able man, though he is only a peer of George Ill’s creation, and 
you should hear how he speaks of Miss Hewcome, though she refused 
him. I should like to know who is to prevent me marrying Lady 
Ami Howcome’s daughter'?” 

“ By Jove, you are a goodq:)luckcd fellow, Farintosh—give me ^ 
your hand, old hoy,” says Henehman. 

“ Hell 1 am I ? You would have said, Give me your hand, old 
boy, whichever way I determined, Hench! I tell you, I ain’t 
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intellectual, and that sort of thing. But I knour my rank, and I 
kiio'W T o y pls^cG y £111(1 wliGn 9* IBB;!! of my stBition giv6S liis word, 
he sticks to it, sir; and my Lady and my sisters may go on their 
knees all round; and, by Jove, I won’t flinch.” 

The justice of Lord Farintosh’s views was speedily proved by 
the appearance of his Lordship’s mother, Lady G-lenlivat, whose 
arrival put a stop to a conversation which Captain Francis Hench¬ 
man has often subsequently narrated. She besought to see her 
son in terms so urgent, that the young nobleman could not be 
denied to his parent; and, no doubt, a long and interesting interview 
took place, in which Lord Farintosh’s mother passionately implored 
him to break off a match upon which he was as resolutely bent. 

Was it a sense of honour, a longing desire to possess this young 
beauty, and call her his own, or a fierce and profound dislike to 
being balked in any object of his wishes, which actuated the 
young lord*? Certainly he had borne very philosophically delay 
after "delay which had taken place in the devised union; and being 
quite sure of his mistress, had not cared to press on the maniage, 
but lingered over the dregs of his bachelor cup complacently still. 
We all know in what an affecting farewell he took leave of the 
associates of his vie de gar^on: the speeches made (in ^ both 
languages), the presents distributed, the tears and hysterics of 
some of the guests assembled: the cigar-boxes given over to this 
friend, the ecrin of diamonds to that, et caetera, et coetera, et cmtera. 
Don’t we know^ If we don’t it is not Henchman’s fault, who has 
told the story of Farintosh’s betrothals a thousand and one times 
at his clubs, at the houses where he is asked to dine, on account 
of his intimacy with the nobility, among the young men of flishion, 
or no fashion, whom this two-bottle Mentor and burly admirer of 
youth has since taken upon himself to form. The farewell at 
Greenwich was so affecting that all “traversed the cart,” and took 
another farewell at Richmond, where there was crying too, but it 
was Eucharis cried because fair Calypso wanted to tear her eyes 
out; and where not only Telemachus (as was natural to his age), 
but Mentor likewise, quaffed the wine-cup too freely. You are 
virtuous, 0 reader ! but there are still cakes and ale. Ask Hench¬ 
man if there be not. You will find him in the Park any afternoon; 
he will dine with you if no better man ask him in the interval 
He will tell you story upon story regarding young Lord Farintosh, 
and his marriage, and what happened before his marriage, and 
afterwards; and he will sigh, weep almost at some moments, as 
he narrates their subsequent quarrel, and Farintosh’s imworthy 
conduct, and tells you how he formed that young man. My uncle 
and Captain Henchman disliked each other very much, I am sorry 
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to say—sorry to add that it was very amusing to hear either one 
of them speak of the other. 

Lady Gleniivat, according to the Captain, then, had no success 
in the interview with her son; who, unmoved by the maternal 
tears, commands, and entreaties, swore he would marry Miss 
ISfewcome, and that no power on earth should prevent him. As 
if trying to thwart that man —could ever prevent his having his 
way! ” ejaculated his quondam friend. 

But on the next day, after ten thousand men in clubs and 
coteries had talked the news over; after the evening had repeated 
and improved the delightful theme of our ‘'morning contempo¬ 
raries ”; after Calypso and Eucharis driving together in the Park, 
and reconciled now, had kissed their hands to Lord Farintosh, and 
made him their compliments—after a night of natural doubt, disturb¬ 
ance, defiance, fury—as men whispered to each other at the club 
where his Lordship dined, and at the theatre where he took his 
recreation—after an awful time at breakfast, in which Messrs. 
Bowman, valet, and Todhimter and Henchman, captains of the 
Farintosh body-guard, all got their share of kicks and growling— 
behold Lady Grlcnlivat came back to the charge again; and this 
time with such force that poor Lord Farintosh was shaken indeed. 

Her Ladyship’s ally was no other than Miss Newcome herself; 
from whom Lord Farintosh’s mother received, by that day’s post, a 
letter, which she was commissioned to read to her son 

“ Bear Madam ” (wrote the young lady in her firmest hand¬ 
writing),—“ Mamma is at this moment in a state of snch (/rif/ and 
dismay at the cnml misfortune and hmuHaMon whicdi has just 
befallen our family, that she is really not able to write to you as 
she om/ht, and this task, |)ainful as it is, must Ixi mine. Bear 
Lady (llenlivat, the kimlness and cmifklence whick I have over 
received from you and yours, merit truth, and most grateful n^spect 
and regard froni me. And I fed after the late fatal o(*(nuTtm(^e, 
what I have often and often owned to myself though I did not 
dare to acknowledge it, that I ought to release Loril F., ai ovee 
and for ever, from an engagement w/dek he could never think of 
maintaining with a family .w unfimwnate as ours, I thank him with 
all my heart for his goodness in bearing with my humours so long; 
if I have given him pain, as I hmv I have sometimes, I beg his 
pardon, and would do so on my kram. I liope and pray he may be 
happy, as I feared he never could be with me. He has many good 
and noble qnaliti(5vH; and, in bidding him fiirewell, I trust I may 
retain his friendship, ami that he will believe in the esteem and 
gratitude of your most sincere Ethel NnwooMm” 
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A copy of this farewell letter was seen by a lady who happened 
to be a neighbour of Miss Newcome’s when the family misfortune 
occurred, and to whom, in her natural dismay and grief, the young 
lady fled for comfort and consolation. “ Dearest Mrs. Pendemiis,” 
wrote Miss Ethel to my wife—hear you are at Eosebury; do, 
do come to your affectionate E. N.” The next day, it was— 
‘‘Dearest Laura—If you can, pray, pray come to bfewcome this 
morning. I want vei*y much to speak to you about the poor 
children, to consult you about something most important'' 
Madame de Montcontour’s pony-carriage was trotting constantly 
between Rosebury and Newcome in these days of calamity. 

And my wife, as in duty bound, gave me full reports of all that 
happened in that house of mourning. On the very day of the flight. 
Lady Ann, her daughter, and some others of her family arrived at 
Newcome. The deserted little girl, Barnes's eldest child, ran, with 
tears and cries of joy, to her Aunt Ethel, whom she had always 
loved better than her mother; and clung to her and embraced her; 
and, in her artless little words, told her that mamma had gone 
away, and that Ethel should be her mamma now. Yery strongly 
moved by the misfortune, as by the caresses and affection of the 
poor orphaned creature, Ethel took the little girl to her heart, and 
promised to be a mother to her, and that she would not leave her; 
in which pious resolve I scarcely need say Laura strengthened 
her, when, at her young friend’s urgent summons, my wife came 
to her. 

The household at Hewcome was in a state of disorganisation 
after the catastrophe. One of Lady Clara’s servants, it has been 
stated akeady, went away with her. The luckless master of the 
house was lying wounded in the neighbouring town. Lady Ann 
Newcome, his mother, was terribly agitated by the news, which 
was abruptly broken to her, of the flight of her daughter-in-law and 
her son’s danger. hTow she thought of flying to Newcome to 
nurse him; and then feared lest she should be ill-received by the 
invalid—indeed, ordered by Sir Barnes to go home, and not to 
bother him. So at homo Lady Ann remained, where the thoughts 
of the sufferings she had abeady undei'gonc in tliat house; of Sir 
Barnes’s cruel behaviour to her at her last visit, which he had 
abruptly requested her to shorten; of the happy days which she 
had passed as mistress of that house and wife of the defunct Sir 
Brian; the sight of that departed angel’s picture in the dining¬ 
room and wheel-chair in the gallery; the recollection of little 
Barnes as a cherub of a child in that very gallery, and pulled out 
of the fire by a nurse in the second year of his age, when he 
was all that a fond mother would wish — these incidents and 
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reminiscences so agitated Lady Ann Hewcome, that she, for her 
part, went off in a series of hysterical fits, and acted as one dis¬ 
traught ; her second daughter screamed in sympathy with her • 
and Miss Newcome had to take the command of the whole of this 
demented household, hysterical mamma and sister, mutineering 
servants, and shiieking abandoned nursery, and bring young people 
and old to peace and quiet. ^ 

On the morrow after his little concussion Sir Barnes Newcome 
came home, not much hurt in body, but woefully afflicted in temper, 
and venting his wrath upon everybody round about him in that 
strong language which he employed when displeased; and under 
which his valet, his housekeeper, his butler, his farm-bailiff, his 
lawyer, his doctor, his dishevelled mother herself~who rose from 
her couch and her sal-volatile to fling herself round her dear boy's 
knees all had to suffer. Etliol Ncwcome, the Baronet's sister 
was the only person in his house to whom Sir Barnes did not utter 
oaths or proffer rude speeches. He was afraid of offending her or 
encountering that resolute spirit, and hipsed into a surly silence in 
her presence. Indistinct maledictions growled al)out Sir Barnes's 
chair when he beheld my wife’s pony-carriage drive up ; and he 
asked what brought Aer here ? But Ethel steridy told her brother 
that Mrs. Pendeimis came at her particular request, and asked 
him whether he supposed anybody could come into that house for 
pleasure now, or for any other motive but kindness ? Upon which 
Sir Barnes ffiirly hurst out into tears, intermingled with execrations 
against his enemies and his own fate, and assertions that he was 
the most miserable beggar alive. He would not see his children: 
but with moie tears he would implore Ethel never to leave them, 
and, anoxi, would ask what he should do when she married, and he 
was left alone in that infernal house 1 

T. Potts, Esquire, of the JVmHymie Independent, used to say 
afterwards^ that the Baronet was in the direst terror of another 
meeting with Lord Highgate, and kept a policeman at the lodge- 
gate, and a second in the kitdien, to interpose in event of a collision. 
But Mr. Potts made this statement in after days, wlien the quarrel 
between his party and paper and Sir Barnes Newt.u'.une was flagrant. 
Five or six days after the meeting of tlie two I'ivals in Hewenme 
market-place,^ Sir Battles received a letter from tlie friend of Lord 
Plighgatc, informing him that his Lordsliip, having waited for him 
according to promise, had now left England, and presumed that 
the differences between them were to he settleil by their respective 
lawyers^^^infainons behaviour on a par with the rest of Lord 
Highgate’s villainy,” the Baronet said. ‘‘When the scoundrel 
know^Icould lift my pistol arm,” Barnes said, “Lord Highgate 
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fled the country; ” thus hinting that death, and not damages, was 
what he intended to seek from his enemy. 

After that interview in which Ethel communicated to Laura 
her farewell letter to Lord Earintosh, my wife returned to Rosehury 
with an extraordinary brightness and gaiety in her face and her 
demeanour. She pressed Madame de Montcontour’s hands with 
such warmth, she blushed and looked so handsome, she sang and 
talked so gaily, that our host was struck by her behaviour, _ and 
paid her husband more compliments regarding her beauty, amiability, 
and other good qualities, than need be set down here. It may be 
that I like Paul de Florae so much, in spite of certain undeniable 
faults of character, because of his admiration for my wife. She 
was in such a hinry to tallc to me that night, that Paul’s game and 
nicotian amusements were cut short by her visit to the billiard- 
room ; and when we were alone by the cosy dressing-room fire, she 
told me what had happened during the day. Why should Ethel’s 
refusal of Lord Farintosh have so much elated my wife ? 

“ Ah ! ” cries Mrs. Pendennis, “she has a generous nature, and 
the world has not had time to spoil it. Do you know there are 
many points that she never has thought of—I would say problems 
that she has to work out for herself, only you. Pen, do not like 
us poor ignorant women to use such a learned word as problems ? 
Life and experience force things upon her mind which others learn 
from their parents or those who educate them, but for which she 
has never had any teachers. Nobody has ever told her, Arthur, 
that it was wrong to marry without love, or pronounce lightly tho.se 
awful vows winch we utter before God at the altai'. I believe, if 
she knew that her life was futile, it is but of late she has thought 
it could be otherwise, and that she might mend it. I have read 
(besides that poem of Goethe of which you are so fond) in books 
of Indian travels of Bayaderes, dancing-girls brought up by troops 
round about the temples, whose calling is to dance, and wear jewels, 
and look beautiful; I believe they arc_ quite respected in—in 
Pagoda-land. They perform before the priests in the pagodas ; and 
the Brahmins and the Indian princes many them. (Jan we cry 
out against these poor creatures, or against the custom of their 
country! It seems to me that young women in our world are 
bred up in a way not very different. What they do they scarcely 
know to be wrong. They are educated for the world, and tauglit 
to display; their mothers will give them to the richest suitor, as 
they themselves were given before. How can these think seriously, 
Arthur, of souls to be saved, weak hearts to be kept out of tempta¬ 
tion, prayers to be uttered, and a better world to be held always in 
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■view, the vanities of this one arc all their tlionglit and 

scheme. Ethels simple talk made me smile sometimes,"do you 
know and her rfmmow way of imparting her discoveries 1 
thought of the shepherd boy who made a watch, and found on 
taking It tlie town how very many watches there were, and 
how much better than his. But the poor child has had to make 
heis foi herself, such as it is; and, indeed, is employed now in working 
on It. She to d mo very artlessly her little history, Arthur ■ it 

aftccted me to hear her .simple talk, amt-.and I blLsed God’for 

our mother, my dear, and that my early <lays had had a better guide 
You know that for a long time it was settled that she was to 
marry her cousin, Lonl Kcw. She was bred to that notion from 
her earliest youth j about which she spoke as we all can about our 
eaily days. They were spent, .she said, in the nursery and .school- 
room_ for the most part. ^ She was allowed to come to her mother’.^ 
dressing-room, and sometimes to sec more of her during tlic winter 
‘^escribes her mother a,s always the kindest of 
tile kind: but from very early tunes tlio daughter must have ft^t 
ler own superiority, I tliiiik, tlioiigli h,]ic does not speak of it You 
should sec her at lu.me now in their dreadful calamity. She seems 
the only person of the house who keeps her head. 

very nicely and mode.stly how it was Lord Kew who 
^rted fioin her, not she who had dismissed him, as you know the 
Hewcomes used to say. I haye heard that-^oh !-ti,at LZ. S 

a tre^t S H that her cousin Ke.w was 

poor thbg !'* *«l(]s, 

Pendennk '' Mr. 

Ho; I did not venture. She looked at mo out of her down 
right eyes, and went on with her little tale. ‘ I was scarcely more 
than a child then,’ she continued, ‘and though .1 liked Kew very 

sonuhow that I -ivas iaU,T i.haii my cousin, a,nd a.s if I owdit not to 

;»fr'" "“1”,',“"' “ 

hsteue l i. 1 that mamma hardly 

listened to luiii; and so we did not respect him as wc should and 

Barnes was espe,dally s.a.Iliug a,ml odious with him. w'hy ’whe 

ho was a hoy he used to sneer at pa.jia openly before us voummr 

mats Im^v and that 

k^akatKi do.pond on it you will be 1 happier'if ^ 

Was not that a hue discovery of EthcFs, Mr. Eeu ? ^ 
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‘‘ ^ Clara’s terror of Barnes frightened me when I stayed in the 
house,’ Ethel went on. ‘ I am sure I would not tremble before any 
man in the world as she did. I saw early that she used to deceive 
him, and tell liim lies, Laura. I do not mean lies of words alone, 
but lies of looks and actions. Oh ! I do not wonder at her dying 
from him. He was dreadful to be with: cruel, and selfish, and 
cold. He was made worse by marrying a woman he did not love; 
as she was, by that unfortunate union with him. Suppose he had 
found a clever woman who could have controlled him, and amused 
him, and whom he and his friends could have admired, instead of 
poor Clara, who made his home wearisome, and trembled when he 
entered it 1 Suppose she could have married that unlnippy man to 
whom she was attached early? I was frightened, Laura, to think 
how ill this worldly marriage had prospered. 

“ ^ My poor grandmother, whenever I spoke upon such a 
.subject, would break out into a thousand jibes and sarcasms, and 
point to many of our friends who had made love-matches, and were 
quarrelling now as fiercely as though they had never loved each 
ether. You remember that dreadful case in France of the Due 

4e-, who murdered his duchess? That was a love-match, and 

I can remember the sort of screech with which Lady Kew used to 
speak about it; and of the journal which the poor duchess kept, 
and in which she noted down all her husband’s ill-behaviour.’ ” 

Hush, Laura! Do you remember wlierc we arc ? If the 
Princess were to put down all Florae’s culpabilities in an album, 
what a ledger it would be—as big as Dr. Portman’s ^ Chrysostom ’! ” 
But this was parenthetical; and after a smile, and a little respite, 
the young woman proceeded in her narration of her friend’s history. 

‘ I was willing enough to listen,’ Ethel said, ‘ to grandmamma 
then: for we are glad of an excuse to do what we like; and I liked 
admiration, and rank, and great wealth, Laura; and Lord Farintosh 
offered me these. I liked to surpass my companions, and I saw 
t/iem so eager in pursuing him! You cannot think, Laura, what 
meannesses women in the world will commit—mothers and daughters 
too—in the pursuit of a person of his great rank. Those Miss 
Burrs, you should have seen them at the country houses where we 
visited together, and how they followed him; how they would meet 
him in the parks and shrubberies ; how they liked smoking, though 
I knew it made them ill; how they were always finding pretexts 
for getting near him ! Oh, it was odious ! ’ ” 

I would not willingly interrupt the narrative, but let the re¬ 
porter be allowed here to state that at this point of Miss Hcwcome’s 
story (which my wife gave with a very pretty imitation of the girl’s 
manner), we both burst out laughing so loud that little Madame de 
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I pity, God help her, for she has been made so miserable—and is 
now and must be to the end of her days ;—as I lay awake, think¬ 
ing of my own futine life, and that I was going to marry, as jjoor 
Clara had married, but for an establishment and a position in life; 
I, my own mistress, and not obedient by nature, or a slave to 
others as that poor creature was—I thought to myself, why should 
I do this? l^ow Clara has left us, and is, as it were, dead to us 
who made her so unhappy, let me be the mother to her orphans. 
I love the little girl, and she has always loved me, and came crying 
to me that day when we arrived, and put her dear little arms round 
my neck, and said, “ Tot(, won’t go away, will you, Aunt Ethel ? ” 
in her sweet voice. And I will stay with her ; and will try and 
learn myself that I may teach her; and learn to be good too— 
better than I have been. Will praying help me, Laura ? I did. 
I am sure I was right, and that it is my duty to stay here.’ ” 

Laura was greatly moved as she told her friend’s confession; 
and when the next day at church the clergyman read the opening 
words of the service I thought a peculiar radiance and happiness 
beamed from her bright face. 

Some subsequent occurrences in the history of this branch of 
the Newcome family I am enabled to report from the testimony of 
the same informant, who has just given us an account of her own 
feelings and life. Miss Ethel and my wife were now in daily 
communication, and “ my-dearesting ” each other with that female 
fervom which, cold men of the world as we are—not only chary 
of warm expressions of friendship, but averse to entertaining warm 
feelings at all—we surely must admire in persons of the inferior sex,, 
whose loves grow up and reach the skies in a night; who kiss,, 
embrace, console, call each other by Christian natnes, who in that 
sweet, kindly sisterhood of Misfortune and Compassion are always 
entering into partnership here in life. I say the world is lull of 
Miss Nightingales; and we, sick and wounded in our private 
Scutaris, have countless nurse-tenders. I did not see my wife 
ministering to the afflicted family at Newcome Park; but I can 
fancy her there amongst the women and children, her prudent 
counsel, her thousand gentle offices, her apt pity and cheerfulness, 
the love and truth glovdng in her face, and inspiring her words, 
movements, demeanour. 

Mrs. Pendennis’s husband for his part did not attempt to console 
Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Baronet. I never professed to 
have a halfpennyworth of pity at that gentleman’s command. 
Florae, who owed Barnes his principality and his present comforts 
in life, did make some futile efforts at condolence, but was received 
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by the Baronet with sncli fierceness and evident ill-humour, that 
he did not care to repeat his visits, and allowed him to vent his 
curses and peevishness on his own immediate dependants. We 
used to ask Laura on her retuim to Eosebury from her charity visits 
to ISFcwcome about tlie poor sufiering master of the house. She 
faltered and stammered in describing him and what she heard of 
him; she smiled, I grieve to say, for this unfortunate lady cannot 
hcl]) having a sense of humour; and we could not help laughing 
outright sometimes at the idea of that discomfited wreteh, that 
overljea.ring creature overborne in liis turn—which laughter Mj’s. 
Laura used to chide as very naughty and unfeeling. When we 
went into Newcome the landlord of tlie ‘‘King^s Arms” looked 
knowing and quizzical; Tom Potts grinned at me and rubbed 
his hands. “This business serves tins pa|)er better tlian Mr. 
Warrington’s articles,” says Mr. Potts. “We have sold no end of 
Indep&ndeMts; and if you polled the whole borough, I bet tliat 
five to one would say Sir S(irewcome Sc.rewc-omc was served right. 
By the waxy, what’s up about the Manpiis of Earintosh, Sir. 
Pendeimis ^ He arrived at tlie ^ Arms ’ last night; went over to 
the Park this morning, and is gojie l)aek to town by the afternoon 
train.” 

What had hap])ened l)etween the Marquis of Earintosh ainl Miss 
Hcwcomc I am enabled to know from the report of Miss Newcome’s 
confidante. On the receipt of tluit letter of cong6 beibre mentioned, 
his Lordship must hav(‘- been very much excited, for lie left town 
straightway by that evening’s mail, and on the next morning, after 
a few hours of rest at his inn, was at Newcome kxlgmgatc demand¬ 
ing to sec the Baronet. 

On that morning it chanced that Sir Barnes bad left homo with 
Mr. Speers, his legal adviser; and herouiion the Mar(juiB asked to 
see Miss Newcome; nor could the lodge-keeper venture to exclude 
so distinguished a person from the Park. His Lordship drove up 
to the house, and his name waa taken to Miss Ethel. Slie turned 
very pale when she heard it; and my wife divined at onco who 
was her visitor. Lady Ann liad not h'ft lu'r room as yet. Laura 
Pendennis remained in coiuniaud of the litth^ (conclave of children, 
with whom the two ladies were sitting when Lord Ibirintosh arrived. 
Little Clara waintcd to go with her aunt as s1h‘. rose to leave the 
room—the child could scanjely be got to pa,rt from her now. 

At the end of an hour the c.a.n*iag(i was se(Mi driving away, and 
Ethel returned, looking as jiab^ as belbn',, and red about the eyes. 
Miss Clara’s mutton-chop for dinner coming in at the same time, 
the child was not so presently <^ager for her aunt’s company. Aunt 
Ethel cut up the mutton-chop very neatly, and then having scon 
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the child comfortably seated at her meal, went with her friend into 
a neighboming apartment (of course with some pretext of showing 
Laura a picture, or a piece of china, or a child’s new frock, or with 
some other hypocritical pretence by which the ingenuous female 
attendants pretended to be utterly blinded), and there, I have no 
doubt, before beginning her story, dearest Laura embraced dearest 
Ethel, and vice ver&d. 

He is gone 1 ” at length gasps dearest Ethel. 

Pour toujours 1 poor young man! ” sighs dearest Laura. 
“Was he very unhappy, Ethel 1 ” 

“He was more angry,” Ethel answers. “He had a right to 
be hurt, but not to speak as he did. He lost his temper quite at 
last, and broke out in the most frantic reproaches. He forgot all 
respect and even gentlemanlike behaviour. Do you know he used 
words—words such as Barnes uses sometimes when he is angry! 
and dared this language to me ! I was sorry till then, very sorry, 
and very much moved; but I know more than ever now that I 
was right in refusing Lord Farintosh.” 

Dearest Laura now pressed for an account of aU that had 
happened, which may be briefly told m follows. Feeling very 
deeply upon the subject which brought him to Miss Hewcome, it 
was no wonder that Lord Farintosh spoke at first in a way which 
moved her. He said he thought her letter to his mother was very 
rightly written under the circumstances, and thanked her for her 
generosity in offering to release him from his engagement. But 
the affair—the painful circumstance of Highgate, and that—which 
had happened in the Hewcome family, was no fault of Miss 
Hewcome’s, and Lord Farintosh could not think of holding her 
accountable. His friends had long urged him to marry, and it 
was by his mother’s own wish that the engagement was formed, 
which he was determined to maintain. In his course through the 
world (of which he was getting very tired), he had never seen a 
woman, a lady who was so—you understand, Ethel—whom he 
admired so much, who was likely to make so good a wife for him 
as you are. “ You allude,” he continued, “ to differences we have 
had—and we have had them—but many of them, I own, have 
been from my fault. I have been bred up in a way different to 
most young men. I cannot help it if I have had temptations to 
which other men are not exposed; and have been placed by—by 
Providence—in a high rank of life; I am sure if you share it with 
me you will adorn it, and be in every way worthy of it, and make me 
much better than I have been. If you knew what a night of agony 
I passed after my mother read that letter to me—I know you’d 
pity me, Ethel—I know you would. The idea of losing you makes 
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me wild. My mother was dreadfully alarmed when she saw the 
state I was in; so was the Doctor—I assure you he was. And 
I had no rest at all, and no peace of mind, until I determined to 
come down to you; and say that I adored you, and you only ; and 
that I would hold to my engagement in sx)ite of everything—and 
prove to you that--that no man in the world (‘-ould love you more 
sincerely than I do.’’ Here the young gentleman was so overcome 
that he paused in his speech, a,nd gave way to an emotion, for 
which surely no man who lias hcen in the same condition with 
Lord Earintosh will blame him. 

Miss Newcomc was also much touched by this exhibition of 
natiual feeling; and, I dare say, it was at this time that her eyes 
showed the first symptoms of tliat malady of which the traces were 
visible an hour after. 

You are very generous and kind to me. Lord Earintosh,” she 
said. “ Your constancy honours me very much, and proves how 
good and loyal you are; but—bnt <lo not think hardly of me for 
saying that the more I have thought of what has hapiicned liere 
—of the wretched consequences of interested marriages ; the long 
union growing each day so miseralile, tluit at last it becomes in- 
toleralile, and is burst asunder, as in ixior Claa*a’s casethe more 
I am resolved not to commit that first fatal step of entering into a 
marriage without^—witliout the degree of affection which people 
who take that vow ought to feel for one another,” 

“Affection! Can you doubt iti Gracious heavens, I adore 
you! Isn’t my being here a proof that I do 1 ” cries the young 
lady’s lover. 

“But IT’ answered the girl. “I have asked my own heart 
that question liefore now. I have thought to myself,—if he comes 
after all,—-if his affection for me survives tliis disgrace of our family, 
as it has, and every one of us should be thankful to you—ought I 
not to show at least gratitude for so much kindness and honour, and 
devote myself to one who makes such sacrifices for me 1 But before 
all things I owe you the truth, Lord Earintosh. I never could make 
you happy; I know I could not: nor o])(iy you as you are a(jcuS" 
tomed to be obeyecl; nor give you sucli a devotion as you have a 
right to expect from your wife. I thought I might once, I can’t 
now 1 I know that I took you because you were rich, and had a 
great name; not because you wcite lioncst, and atta.ched to rao as 
you show yourself to be, I ask your pardon f'or tlio deceit I 
practised on you,—Look at Clara, poor child, and her misery ! My 
pride, I know, would never have let me fall as far as slie has done; 
but oh! I am humiliated to think that I could have been made to 
say I would take the first step in that awful career.” 
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“ What career, iu God’s name 'I ” cries the astonished suitor. 
‘‘Humiliated, Ethel? Who’s going to humiliate^ you? I suppose 
there is no woman in England who need he humiliated by becoming 
my wife. I should like to see the one that I can’t pretend to—or 
to royal blood if I like: it’s not better than mine. Humiliated, 
indeed! That is news. Ha! ha! You don’t suppose that your 
pedigree, which I know all about, and the Newcome family, with 
your barber-surgeon to Edward the Confessor, are equal to-” 

“ To yours ? No. It is not very long that I have learned to 
disbelieve in that story altogether. I fancy it was an odd whim of 
my poor father’s, and that our family were quite poor people.” 

“ I knew it,” said Lord Farintosh. “ Do you suppose there was 
not plenty of women to tell it mo ? ” 

“ It was not because we were poor that I am ashamed,” Ethel 
went on. “ That cannot be our fault, though some of us seem to 
think it is, as they hide the truth so. One of my uncles used to 
tell me that my grandfather’s father was a labourer in Newcome: 
but I was a child then, and liked to believe the prettiest story 
best.” 

“ As if it matters ! ” cries Lord Farintosh. 

“ As if it matters in your wife ? v/est-ce pas ? I never thought 
that it would: I should have told you, as it was my duty to tell 
you, all. It was not my ancestors you cared for ; and it is you 
yourself that yoiu wife must swear before Heaven to love.” 

“ Of course it’s me,” answers the young man, not quite under¬ 
standing the train of ideas in his companion’s mind. “ And I’ve 
given up everything—everything—and have broken off with my old 
habits and—and things you know—and intend to lead a regular life 
—and will never go to Tattersall’s again; nor bet a shilling; nor 
touch another cigar if you like—that is, if you don’t like; for I 
love you so, Ethel—I do, with all my heart I do ! ” 

“ You are very generous and kind. Lord Farintosh,” Ethel said. 
“It is myself, not you, I doubt. Oh! I am humiliated to make 
such a confession ! ” 

“How humiliated?” Ethel withdrew the hand which the 
young nobleman endeavoured to seize. 

“If,” she continued, “if I found it was your birth, and your 
name, and your wealth that I coveted, and had nearly taken, ougdit 
I not to feel humiliated, and ask pardon of you and of God ? Oh, 
what perjuries poor Clara was made to speak—and see what has 
beffillen her ! We stood by and heard her without being shocked. 
We applauded even. And to what shame and misery we brought 
her! Why did her parents and mine consign her to such ruin ? 
She might have lived pure and happy but for us. With her 
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example before me^—not her flight, poor child—I am not afraid of 
that happening to me—but her long solitude, the misery of her 
wasted years,—rny brother’s own wretchedness and faults aggra¬ 
vated a hundredfold by his unhappy union with her—must jjause 
while it is yet time, and recall a promise which I know I should 
make you unhappy if I fulfilled. I ask your pardon that I deceived 
you, Lord Farintosh, and feel ashamed for myself that I could have 
consented to do so.” 

‘‘Do you mean,” cried the young Maniuis, ^‘that after my con¬ 
duct to you—after my loving you, so that even this—this disgrace 
in your fiimily don’t prevent my going on—after my mother has 
been down on her knees to me to break ofl*, and I wouldn’t—no, I 
wouldn’t*—alter all White’s sneering at me and laughing at me, and 
all my friends, friends of my fiimily who would go to—go anywlierc 
for me, advising me, and saying, ' Farintosh, what a fool you are; 
break oif this match,’ and I wouldn’t ])a(;k out, because I loved 
you so, by Heaven, and because, as a man and a gentleman, when 
I give my word I keep it—do you mean that throw me over^ 
It’s a sliame—it’s a sliame ! ’’ And again there were tears of rage 
and anguish in Farintosh’s eyes. 

‘‘What I did was a shame, my Lord,” Ethel said humbly; 
“ and again I ask your pardon for it. What I do now is only to tell 
you tlie truth, and to grieve with all my soid for tlic falsehood- 
yes, the falseliood—which I told you, and which has given your 
kind heart such cruel pain.” 

“Yes, it was a falsehood!” the poor lad cried out. “You 
follow a fellow, and you make a fool of him, and you make him 
frantic in lov(i with you, and tlien you fling him over! I wonder 
you can look me in tlie face after such an infernal treason. You’ve 
done it to twenty fellows before, I know you have. Everybody 
said so, and warned me. You draw them on, and get them to be 
in love, and then yoti fling them away. Am T to go back to 
London, and be made the laughing-stock of tlic whole town—I, win) 
might marry any woman in Europe, and who am at the head of the 
nobility of England ” 

“Upon my word, if you will believe me after deceiving you 
once,” Etliel interposed, still very humbly, “ I will never say tliat 
it was I who withdrew from you, ami tliat it wa.s net you who re¬ 
fused me. Wliat lias happened liere flilly authorist's you. Let 
the rupture of the engagement (some from yon, my Lord. Indeed, 
indeiMl, I would s|)aro you all tlie iiain I can. I have done you 
wrong (aiough already, Lord Farintosh.” 

And now tlie Marquis hurst forth with tears and imprecations, 
wild cries of anger, love, and disappointment, so fierce and inco- 
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herent that the lady to whom they were addressed did not repeat 
them to her confidante. Only she generously charged Laura to 
rememberj if ever she heard the matter talked of in the world, that 
it was Lord Farintosh’s family which broke off the marriage; but 
that Ms LordsMp had acted most kindly and generously through- 
out the whole affair. 

He went hack to London in such a state of fury, and raved so 
wildly amongst his friends against the whole ISTewcomc family, that 
many men knew what the case really was. But all women averred 
that that intriguing worldly Ethel Hewcome, the apt pupil of her 
wicked old grandmotlier, had met with a deserved rebuff; tliat, 
after doing everything in her power to catch the great parU, Lord 
Earintosh, who had long been tired of her, flung her over, not liking 
the connection; and that she was living out of the world now at 
Hewcome, under the pretence of taking care of that unfortunate 
Lady Clara’s children, but really because she was pining away for 
Lord Faxintosh, who, as we all know, married six months afterwards. 
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CHAPTER LX 

m WHICH WE WRITE TO THE COLONEL 

D eeming that her brother Barnes had cares enough of his 
own presently on hand, Ethel did not think fit to confide to 
him tlie particulars of licr interview with Lord Earintosh; 
nor even was poor Lady Ann informed that she had lost a noble 
son-in-law. The news would come to both of them soon enough, 
Ethel thought; and indeed, before many hours were over, it reached 
Sir Barnes Newcomc in a very abrupt and unpleasant way. He 
had dismal occasion now to see his lawyers every day; and on the 
day after Lord Farintosh’s abrupt visit and departure, Sir Barnes, 
going into Newcome upon his own unfortunate affairs, was told l)y 
his attorney, Mr. Speers, how the Manpiis of Farintosh had slept 
for a few hours at the ‘^‘King’s Arms,^’ and rcttirned to town the 
same evening by tlie train. We may add, that his Lordship had 
occupied the very room in which Lord Highgatc had previously 
slept; and Mr. Taplow recommends the bed accordingly, and shows 
it with i)ride to this very day. 

Much disturbed by this intelligence, Sir Barnes was making his 
way to his cheerless homo in the evening, when near his own gate 
he overtook another messenger. This was the railway porter, who 
daily brought telegraphic messages from his uncle and the bank in 
London. The message of that day was,--“ Consols, so-and-so. 
French Rentes, so muclL and J^Wintosk's avcomits 

withdra.nmd^ The wretclied keeper of the lodge owned, with 
trenilding, in reply to the enrses and (pieries of his employer, that a 
gentleman, calling himself the Marcpiis of Farintosh, had gone up 
to the house the day before, and come away an hour afterwards,— 
did not like to B|:)eak to Sir Barnes when ho came home, Sir Barnes 
looked so bad like. 

Now, of (‘.ourse, there could he no c.om'.ealmcnt irom her brother, 
and Etliel and Barnes had a (‘.otiv(n’sa.tit)n, in which the latter ex¬ 
pressed himself with that freedom of language', whicb cliaracterised 
the head of the house of Nowciome. M a,dame de Montcontouris 
pony-chaise was in waiting at the hall-door when tlie owner of the 
house entered it; and my wife was just taking leave of Ethel and 
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her little people when Sir Barnes Newcome entered the lady’s 
sitting-room. 

The livid scowl with which Barnes greeted niy wife surprised 
that lady, though it did not induce her to prolong her visit to her 
friend. As Laura took leave, she heard Sir Barnes screaming to 
the nurses to ^Hake those little beggars away,” and she rightly 
conjectured that some more unpleasantries had occurred to disturb 
this luckless gentleman’s temper. 

On the morrow, dearest Ethel’s usual courier, one of the boys 
from the lodge, trotted over on his donkey to dearest Laura at 
Rosebury, with one of those missives which were daily passing 
between the ladies. This letter said :— 

Barnes m’a fait une sc^ne terrible hier. I was obliged to tell 
him everything about Lord F., and ^o use the plainest language. 
At first, he forbade you the house. He thinks that you have been 
the cause of F.’s dismissal, and charged me, most unjustly, with a 
desire to bring back poor 0. N. I replied as became me, and told 
him fairly I would leave the house if odious insulting charges were 
made against me; if my friends were not received. He stormed, 
he cried, he employed his usual language, —he was in a dreadful 
state. He relented and asked pardon. He goes to town to-night 
by the mail-train. Of course you come as usual, dear dear Laura. 
I am miserable without you; and you know I cannot leave poor 
mamma. Olarykin sends a thousand Jcisses to little Arty; and I 
am his mother's always affectionate E. N. 

“ Will the gentlemen like to shoot oim pheasants 1 Please ask 
the Prince to let Warren know when. I sent a brace to poor dear 
old Mrs. Mason, and had such a nice letter from her! ” 

“And who is poor dear Mrs. Mason?” asks Mr. Pendennis, 
as yet but imperfectly acquainted with the history of the 
Newcomes. 

And Laura told me—perhaps I had heard before, and for¬ 
gotten—that Mrs. Mason was an old nurse and pensioner of the 
Colonel’s, and how he had been to see her for the sake of old times ; 
and how she was a great favourite with Ethel; and Laura kissed 
her little son, and was exceedingly bright, cheerful, and hilarious 
that evening, in spite of the affliction under which her dear friends 
at Hewcome were labouring. 

People in country houses should be exceedingly careful about 
their blotting-paper. They should bring their own portfolios with 
them. If any kind readers will bear this simple little hint in mind;, 
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how much mischief may tliey save themselves,—nay, eujoy possibly, 
by looking at the pages of the next portfolio in the next friend’s 
bedroom in which they sleep. From such a book I once cut out, 
in Charles Slyboots’ welbknown and perfecjtly clear handwriting, 
the words, ^'Miss Emily Hartington, Janies Street, Buckingham 
G-ate, London,” and produced as legibly on the blotting-paper as 
on the envelope which the postman delivered. After showing the 
paper round to the company, I enclosed it in a note and sent it 
to Mr. Slyboots, who married Miss Hartington three months 
afterwards. In such a book at the club I read, as plainly as 
you may read this page, a holograph page of the Eight Honour¬ 
able the Earl of Bareacres, which informed the whole club of a 
painful and private circumstance, and said, My dear Green,— 
I am truly sorry that I shall not be able to tfd^e up the bill for 
eight hundred and bfty-six pounds, which becomes due next 
Tu . . . and upon such a book, going to write a note in 
Madame de Montcontour’s drawing-room at Eoscbury, what should 
I find but proofe that tny own wife was engaged in a clandestine 
correspondence with a gentleman residing abroacl 1 

Colonel Newcome, C.B., Montague de la Conr, Brussels,” I 
read, in this young woman’s handwriting; and asked, turning round 
upon Laura,, who entered the room just as I discovered her guilt: 
“What Aam you been writing to Colonel Newcome about, miss'?” 

“ I wanted him to get me some lace,” she said. 

“To lace some nightcaps for me, didn’t you, my dear'? He is 
such a fine judge of lace 1 If I had known you had been writing, 
I would have asked you to send him a message. I want something 
from Brussels. Is the letter—ahem—gone'? ” (In tins artful way, 
you see, I just hintcMl that I should like to see the letter.) 

“The letter is—alieni-—gone,’’ says Laura, “Wliat do you 
want from Brussels, Pen 1 ” 

“ I want some Brussels sprouts, my love—they are so fine in 
their native country.” 

“ Shall I write to him to send the letter back ? ” palpitates poor 
little Laura; for she thought her husband was offended, by using 
the ironi(‘. method. 

“ No, you dear little woman ! You lUM^d not semd for the letter 
ba(ik: and you luuul not tell me what was in it: and I will bet yoti 
a hundred yards of lace to a cotton night(*ap-^ m you know 
whether /, madam, am a man a h<m7ietHie-cot(yii---l will bet you 
that I know what you have l)eeu writing about, under |)retence of a 
message a-bout lace, to our Colonel.” 

“He promised to semi it me. He really did. Lady Book- 
minster gave me twenty pounds—- ” gasps Laura. 
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“Under pretence of lace, you have been sending over a love- 
message. You want to see whether Clive is still of his old mind. 
You think the coast is now clear, and that dearest Ethel may like 
him. You think Mrs. Mason is growing very old and infirm, and 
the sight of her dear boy would-” 

“ Pen! Pen ! did you open my letter ? ” cries Laura; and a 
laugh which could afford to be good-humoured (followed by yet 
another expression of the lips) ended this colloquy. No; Mr. 
Pendennis did not see the letter—^but he knew the writer;— 
flattered himself that he knew women in general. 

“ Where did you get your experience of them, sir ? ” asks Mrs. 
Laura. Question answered in the same manner as the previous 
demand. 

“Well, my dear; and why should not the poor boy be made 
happy 1 ” Laura continues, standing very close up to her husband. 
“It is evident to me that Ethel is fond of him. I would rather 
see her married to a good young man whom she loves, than the 
mistress of a thousand palaces and coronets. Suppose—suppose 
you had married Miss Amory, sir, what a wretched worldly creature 
you would have been by this time; whereas now-” 

“Now that I am the humble slave of a good woman there is 
some chance for me,’’ cries this model of husbands. “ And all good 
women are match-makers, as we know very well; and you have had 
this match in your heart ever since you saw the two young people 
together. Now, madam, since I did not see your letter to the 
Colonel—though I have guessed part of it—tell me what have you 
said in it 1 Have you by any chance told the Colonel that the 
Farintosh alliance was broken offU’ 

Laura owned that she had hinted as much. 

“You have not ventured to say that Ethel is well inclined to 
Clive U’ 

“Oh no—oh, dear, no!” But after much cross-examining 
and a little blushing on Laura’s part, she is brought to confess that 
she has asked the Colonel whether he will not come and see Mrs. 
Mason, who is pining to see him, and is growing very old. And I 
find out that she has been to see this Mrs. Mason; that she and 
Miss Newcoine visited the old lady the day before yesterday; and 
Laura thought, from the manner in which Ethel looked at Clive’s 
picture, hanging up in the parlour of his fixtlier’s old friend, that 
she really was very much, &c. &c. So, the letter being gone, Mrs. 
Pendennis is most eager about the answer to it, and day after day 
examines the bag, and is provoked that it brings no letter bearing 
the Brussels postmark. 

Madame de Montcontom* seems perfectly well to know what 
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Mrs. Laura has been doing and is hoping. “ What, no letters again 
to-day 1 Ain’t it provoking ? ” she cries. She is in the conspiracy 
too; and presently Florae i.s one of the initiated. “ Tliese women 
wish to hdcler a marriage between the belle Miss and le petit 
Glaive,” Florae announces to mo. He pays the highest compli¬ 
ments to Miss Neweome’s pereon, as he spoiiks regarding the 
marriage. “I continue to adore your Anglaises,” ho is i>lcased to 
say. “What of freshness, what of beauty, what roses ! And then 
they are so adorably good! Go, Pendennis, thou art a happy 
coquin ! ” Mr. Pendennis does not say “ No.” He has won the 
twenty-thousand-pound prize; and w'c know there arc worse than 
blanks in that lottery. 


2 S 
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CHAPTER LXI 

IN WHICH WE ARE INTRODUCED TO A NEW NEWCOME 

N O answer came to Mrs. Pendennis^s letter to ColonelNewcome 
at Brussels, for the Colonel was absent from that city, and 
at the time when Laura wrote was actually in London, 
whither affairs of his own had called him. A note from George 
Warrington acquainted me with this circumstance; he mentioned 
that he and the Colonel had dined together at Bays’s on the day 
previous, and that the Colonel seemed to be in the highest spirits. 
High spirits about what ^ This news put Laura in a sad perplexity. 
Should she write and tell him to get his letters from Brussels'? She 
would in five minutes have found some other pretext for writing to 
Colonel ISTewcome, had not her husband sternly cautioned the young 
woman to leave the matter alone. 

The more readily perhaps because he had quarrelled with his 
nephew Sir Barnes, Thomas ISTewcome went to visit his brother 
Hobson and his sister-in-law; bent on showing that there was no 
division between him and this branch of his family. And you may 
suppose that the admirable woman just named had a fine occasion 
for her virtuous conversational powers in discoursing upon the pain¬ 
ful event which had just happened to Sir Barnes. When we fall, 
how our friends cry out for us ! Mrs. Hobson’s homilies must have 
been awful. How that outraged virtue must have groaned and 
lamented, gathered its children about its knees, wept over them 
and washed them; gone into sackcloth and ashes, and tied up the 
knocker; confabulated with its spiritual adviser; uttered common¬ 
places to its husband; and bored the whole house! The punish¬ 
ment of worldliness and vanity, the evil of marrying out of one’s 
station, how these points must have been explained and enlarged 
on ! Surely the Peerage ” was taken off* the drawing-room table 
and removed to papa’s study, where it could not open, as it used 
naturally once, to ‘^Highgate, Baron,” or Farintosh, Marquis of,” 
being shut behind wires and closely jammed in on an upper shelf be¬ 
tween Blackstone’s “ Coimnentaries ” and the Farmer’s Magazine”! 
The breaking of the engagement with the Marquis of Farintosh was 
known in Bryanstone Square; and you may be sure interpreted by 
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Mrs. Hobson in the light tlie most disadvantageous to Ethel Hcw- 
come. “A young nobleman—with giief and pain Ethel’s aunt 
must own the feet—a young man of notoriously dissipated habits, 
but of great wealth and rank, had been pursued by the unhappy 
Lady Kew—Mrs. Hobson would not say by her tdece, that were 
too dreadful—ha<l been pursued, and followed, and hunted down in 
tlie most notorious manner, and finally inadc to propose! Let 
Ethel’s conduct and punidiinent bo a w'arning to my dearest girls, 
and lot them bless Heaven they have parents who are not worldly ! 
After all the trouble and paims, Mrs. Hobson did not say disgrace, 
the Marquis takes tfie very first -jyretext to break off the match, and 
leaves the unfortunate girl for over ! ” 

And now wo have to tell of the hardest blow which fell upon 
poor Ethel, and this was that her good unelc Thomas Nowcome 
believed the charges against her. He was willing enough to listen 
now to anything whicli was said against that bramdi of tlio family. 
With such a traitor, double-dealer, dastard as Barne.s at its hea'd, 
what could tlic rest of the race be ?' When the (Jolonel oflered to 
endow Ethel and Clive with every shilling he had in the world, had 
not Barnes, the arch-traitor, temporised and told him falsehoods, 
and hesitated about throwing him off until the Marquis had declared 
himself? Yes. The girl he and poor Clive loved so was ruined 
by her artful relatives, was unworthy of his affection and his boy’s, 
was to be banished, like her worthless brother, out of his regard for 
ever. And the man she had chosen in preference to his Clive !—a 
row4 a libertine, whoso extravagances and dissipations were the 
talk of every club, who had no wit, nor talents, not even constauey 
(for had ho not taken the first opportimity to throw her off?) to 
re(iommeud him—only a great title and a' fortune wlierewith to 
bribe her! Eor shame, for shame! Her engagement to this 
man was a blot upon her—the nipture oidy a just punishment 
and humiliation. Poor unhappy girl! let 'her take care of her 
wz’ctched brothei'’a abandoned children, give nj) the world, and 
amend her life. 

This was the seuteuc.e 'fhornas Newcome delivered : a righteous 
and tender-liearted man, as we know, but judging in this case 
wrongly, a,nd bearing mmdi too hardly, as we wlio know her better 
must think, u])on oins who had her faults certainly, but whose 
errors wza-e not all of luu- own making. Who set her on the, path 
she walked in? It was hor parents’ hands which led hci-, ;ind her , 
parents’ voices which commanded her to ac(-(q)t the temiitation set ’ 
before her. What did she know of the character of thi' imin sidisted 
to be her IniBlxind? Tliose who should hav(^ known better brought 
him to her, and vouched for him. Noble, unhajipy young creature ! 
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are you tlie first of your sisterliood who has been bidden to traffic 
your beauty, to crush and slay your honest natural aliections, to 
sell your truth and your life for rank and title ? But the Judge 
who sees not the outward acts merely, but their causes, and views 
not the wrong alone, but the temptations, struggles, ignorance of 
erring creatures, we know has a difierent code to ours—to ours, 
who Ml upon the fidlen, who fawn upon tlie prosperous so, who 
administer our praises and punishments so prematurely, who now 
strike so hard, and, anon, spare so shamelessly. 

Our stay with our hospitable friends at Rosebury was perforce 
coming to a close, for indeed weeks after weeks had passed since we 
had been under their pleasant roof; and in spite of dearest Ethel’s 
remonstrances it was clear that dearest Baura must take her 
farewell In these last days, besides the visits which daily took 
place between one and other, the young messenger was put in 
ceaseless requisition, and his clonkey must have been worn ofi: his 
little legs with trotting to and fro between the two houses. Laura 
was quite anxious and liurt at not hearing from the Colonel: it was 
a shame that he did not have over his letters from Belgium and 
answer that one which she had honoured him by writing. By some 
information, received who knows how'? our host was aware of the 
intrigue which Mrs. Pendeniiis was carrying on; and his little wife 
almost as much interested in it as my own. She whispered to me 
in her kind way that she would give a guinea, that she would, to 
see a certain couple made happy-together; that they were born for 
one another, that they were; she was for having me go off to fetch 
Olive : but who was I to act as Hymen’s messenger • or to interpose 
in such delicate family affairs 1 

All this while Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., remained absent in 
London, attending to his banking duties there, and pursuing the 
dismal inquiries which ended, in the ensuing Michaelmas term, in 
the famous suit of Hewcomc v. Lord Highgate. Ethel, pursuing 
the plan which she had laid down for herself from the first, took 
entire charge of his children and house; Lady Ann returned to her 
own family: never indeed having been of much use in her son’s 
dismal household. My wife talked to me of course about her 
pursuits and amusements at Heweome, in the ancestral hall which 
. we have mentioned. The children ])layed and ate tlieir dinner 
(mine often partook of his infantine mutton in company witli little 
Clara and the poor young heir of New(‘ome) in the room which had 
been called my Lady’s own, and in which her husband had locked 
her, forgetting that the conservatories were o])en, through which 
the hapless woman had fled. Next to this was the baronial library, 
a side of which was fitted with the gloomy books from Clapham, 
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which old Mrs. Newconie had amassed ; rows of tracts, and 
missionary magazines, and dingy quarto volumes of worldly travel 
and history which that lady had admitted into her collection. 

Almost on the last day of oiir stay at Rosebury, the two young 
ladies bethought them of paying a visit to the neighbouring town of 
Newcomc, to that old Mrs. Mason who has been mentioned in a 
foregoing page in some yet earlier chapter of our history. She was 
very old now, very faitliful to the recollections of her own early 
time, and oblivious of yesterday. Thanks to Colonel Newcomers 
bounty, she had lived in comfort for many a long year i)ast; and 
he was as much her boy now as in those early days of which 
we have given but an outline. There were Olive’s pictures of 
himself and his lather over her little mantelpiece, near which 
she sat in comfort and warmth by the winter fire which his bounty 
supplied. 

Mrs, Mason remembered Miss Ncwcorne, prompted thereto by 
the hints of her little maid, who was much younger, and had a 
more faithful memory than her mistress. Why," Sarah Mason 
would have forgotten the pheasants whose very tails decorated the 
chimney-glass, had not ICeziah, the maid, reminded lier that Ihe 
young lady was the donor. Then she recollected her benefactor, 
and asked after her father, tlie Baronet; and wondered, for her 
part, why Jm' boy, the Colonel, was not made baronet, and why 
his brotlier had the ])roperty 1 Her father was a very good man ; 
though Mrs. Mason had heard he was not much liked in those 
parts. “Bead and gone, was he, poor inanr’ (This came in 
reply to a hint from Keziah, tlie attendant, bawled in the old 
lady’s ears, who was very deaf.) “Well, well, we must all go; 
ami if we were rdl good, like tlie Colonel, what was the use of 
staying'? I ho])e his wife will be good. I am sure such a good 
man deserves on(\,” added Mrs. Mason, 

The ladies thought tlie old woman doting, led thereto liy the 
remark of Kc'ziah, the maid, that “Mrs. Mason have a lost her 
memory.” And she asked who the otlus' lionny lady was, and 
Plthel told her that Mrs. Pendennis was a iriend of the Colonel’s 
and Clive’s. 

“ Oh, Clive’s Mend ! Well, she was a, lu'ctty lady, ?md he 
w^as a dear pretty hoy. He drew those ]iictures ; and he. took off 

me in my cap, with my old (‘a,t and all-.my poor old cat that’s 

buried this ever so long ago.” 

“She has had a letter from the Colonel, Miss,” cries out Keziah. 
“Haven’t you had a hd-ter from the Colouel, muuC? It (‘a.me only 
yesterday.” And Keziah takes out the letter and shows it to the 
ladies. They read as follows 
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“London, Feb. 12,184— 

“My deah old Mason, —I have just heard from a friend of 
mine who has been staying in your neighbourhood, that you are 
weU and happy, and that you have been making inquiries after 
1 /our young scapegrace, Tom Newcome, who is well and happy 
too, and who proposes to be Imppier still before any very long 
time is over. 

“ The letter which was written to me about you was sent to me 
m Belgium, at Brussels, where I have been living—a town near 
the place where the famous Battle of Waterloo was fought; and as 
I had run away from Waterloo ii followed me to England. 

“ I cannot come to Newcome just now to shake my dear old 
friend and nurse hg the hand. I have business in London; and 
there are those of my name living in Jfewcome who would not be 
very happy to see me and mine. 

“But I promise you a visit before very long, and Olive will 
come with me; and when we come I shall introduce a new friend 
to you, a very pretty little danghter-indaw, whom you must promise 
to love very much. She is a Scotch lassie, niece of my oldest 
friend, James Binnie, Esquire, of the Bengal Civil Service, who will 
give her a ‘pretty hit of siller, and her present name is Miss Rosey 
Mackenzie. 

“ We shall send you a tvedding cake soon, and a new gown for 
Keziah (to whom remember me), and wlien I am gone, my gramb 
children after me will hear what a dear friend you were to your 
affectionate Thomas Hewcome.” 

Keziah must have thought that there was something between 
Olive and my ^vife, for when Laura had read tlie letter she laid 
it down on the table, and sitting down by it, and hiding her face 
in her hands, burst into tears. 

Ethel looked steadily at the two pictures of Clive and his 
hither. Then she put her hand on her friend’s shoulder. “ Come, 
my dear,” she said, “it is growing late, and I must go back to my 
children.” And she saluted Mrs. Mason and her maid in a very 
stately manner, and left them, leading my wife away, who was 
still exceedingly overcome. 

We could not stay long at Rosebury after that. When Madame 
de Montcontour heard the news, the good lady cried too. Mrs. 
Pendennis’s emotion was renewed as we passed the gates of ISTewcome 
Park on our way to the railroad. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

MR. AND MRS. CLIVE NEWCOME 

T he frieiidsliip between Ethel and Laura, which the last 
narrated sentimental occiirrenccs had so much increased, 
subsists very little impaired up to the present day. A 
lady with many domestic interests and increasing laniily, &(% &c., 
ciimiot be supposed to cultivate female intimacies out of doors with 
that ardour and eagerness which young spinsters exhibit in their 
intercourse; but Laura, whose kind heart first led her to sympatlnsc' 
with her young friend in the latter’s days of distress a,nd misfortune, 
has professed ever since a growing est(Mnn for Etlnd New(‘ome, and 
says, that the trials and perlni})s grief which the young lady now 
had to undergo iiave brought out the noblest <|ualitieB of her dis¬ 
position. She is a very ditferent })erson from the giddy and worldly 
girl who’ compelled our admiration of late in the <hiya of her 
triumphant youthhd beauty, of her wayward generous Immour, of 
her frivolities and her flirtations. 

Did Ethel shed tears in secret ovej' the marriage wliicdi had 
caused Laura’s gentle eyes to overflow? We might divim*, tiu', giiTs 
grief, but we respected it. The s\d)joct was lawtu* numtioiu'd by 
the ladies between thetnselves, and even in lier most intimate com 
munications with her huBband tliat genthmian is bound to say his 
wife maintained a tender reserve upon th<^ point, nor cartMl to 
speculate upon a subject which her friend h(‘ld saen'd. ,1 could not 
for my part but acquiesce in this reticencu.; and, it Ktlu^l hdt n*gr(‘t 
and remorse, admire the dignity of her sil(mc(‘, and the sw(Hfl coni ' 
posure of her now (^hanged and saddeiu'd dmiH'auour. 

The inter(‘hange of letbu's ]H't\v(‘en tlu^ two frimids was constant, 
a,nd in these the younger lady di'scrihcd at hmgtli tlu‘ duties, oi^cu- 
|)ations, and pleasures of her new lif(\ Slu' laid (|uit(‘ hrokmi with 
the world, and devoted Inu'scdf entirely to tlu^ nurture and (‘dn(*ation 
of her brother’s orphan children. She edueat(‘d hm’sell'in order to 
teach them. Her letters contain droll y(‘t tombing ('oniessionH of’ 
her own ignorancu and her determination to oveu-eome it. There 
was no lack of masters of all kinds in Newiuinu*. Slu*. st't herself 
to work like a schoolgirl The piano in the little room near the 
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conservatory was thumped by Aunt Ethel until it became quite 
obedient to her, and yielded the sweetest music under her fingers. 
When she came to pay us a visit at Fairoaks some two years after¬ 
wards she played for our dancing children (our third is named 
Ethel, our second Helen, after one still more dear), and we were 
in admiration of her skill. There must have been the labour of 
many lonely nights when her little charges were at rest, and she 
and her sad thoughts sat up together, before she overcame the 
difficulties of the instrument so as to be able to soothe herself and 
to charm and delight her children. 

When the divorce was pronounced, which came in due form, 
though we know that Lady Highgate was not much happier 
than the luckless Lady Clara ITewcome had been, Ethel’s dread 
was lest Sir Barnes should marry again, and by introducing 
a new mistress into his house should deprive her of the care of 
her children. 

Miss Newcome judged her brother rightly in that he would try 
to marry, but a noble young lady to whom he ofiered himself 
rejected him, to his surprise and indignation, for a beggarly clergy¬ 
man with a small living, on which she elected to starve; and the 
wealthy daughter of a neighbouring manufacturer whom he next 
proposed to honour with his gracious hand, fled from him with 
horror to the arms of her father, wondering how such a man as 
that should ever dare to propose marriage to an honest girl. Sir 
Barnes Newcome was much surprised at this outbreak of anger; 
he thought himself a very ill-used and unfortunate man, a victim 
of most cruel persecutions, which we may be sure did not improve 
his temper or tend to the happiness of his circle at home. Peevish¬ 
ness and selfish rage, quarrels with servants and governesses, and 
other domestic disquiet, Ethel had of course to bear from her 
brother, but not actual personal ill-usage. The fiery temper of 
former days was subdued in her, but the haughty resolution re¬ 
mained which was more than a match for her brother’s cowardly 
tyranny; besides, she was the mistress of sixty thousand pounds, 
and by many wily hints and piteous appeals to his sister Sir 
Barnes sought to secure this deshable sum of money for his poor 
dear unfortunate children. 

He professed to think that she was ruining herself for her 
younger brothers, whose expenses the young lady was defraying, 
this one at college, that in the ai'my, and whose maintenance he 
thought might be amply defrayed out of their own little ibrtuues 
and his mother’s jointure: and, by ingeniously proving that a vast 
number of his household expenses were personal to Miss Newcome, 
and would never have been incurred but for her I'esidence in his 
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house, he subtracted for his own benefit no inconsiderable portion 
of her income. Thus the carriage-horses were hers, for what need 
had he, a miserable bachelor, of anything more tluin a riiling-liorse 
and brougham 1 A certain number of the domestics were hers, and 
as he could get no scoundrel of his own to stay with Inm, he tt)ok 
Miss Newcome’s servants. He wmuld have liad her pay the coals 
which burned in his grate, and the taxes due to our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen; but in truth at the end of the year, with her domesti(; 
bounties and her charities round about Ncwcome, which daily in-' 
creased as she became a^ccjiiainted with her indigent neighbours, Miss 
Ethel, the heiress, was as poor as many poorer persons. 

Her charities increased daily with her means of knowing the 
people round a])out lier. She gave much time to tlieni and thought, 
visited from house to house, without ostentation; w^as awe-Btricken 
by tliat spectacle of the poverty wiiicdi wui have with us always, of 
which the sight rebukes our selfish griefs into sileuoe, the thought 
compels us to charity, humility, and devotion. The ])riests of our 
various creeds, wiio clsewdierc are doing ba,ttle togetlu'r continually, 
lay down their arms in its ]>resence ami kmai before it; stdpugated 
by that overpowering master. Death, never dying out;'hunger 
always crying, and children born to it day after' day, ~a)ur young 
London lady, fiying from tlie sj)Iendours and follies in wbi(’h ber 
life had been passc(l, tbund herself in tin*, pr(ssim(ui of tlK\se ; thread¬ 
ing darkling alleys which swrarmed with w'rctcdnul lifi',; sitting l>y 
naked beds, whitlier by Clod's blessing slu‘. was sometinu's enabled to 
carry a little comfort and consolation, and wh(mc(‘. slu^ came In^art- 
stricken by the overpow^ering misery, or tou(‘h(Ml by the patient 
resigmition of the new friends to whom fate had directed her. And 
here she met the i>riest ni)on his slnnft, tlie homely missionary bearing 
his words of consolation, tlio (pii(*t <*ura.t('. paxjiiig his round, and wcis 
known to all tliese, and cnablcMl now and again to help their people in 
trouhle. “ Oh ! wdiat good tlu'.re is in this woman ! " my wife would 
say to mo as she kid om^, of Miss Mtluks lellvrs asi(l(‘.; *^who would 
have thought tliis wms the girl of your gla.ring London balbroom? If 
she has had grief to bear, how it has (kastem‘<l and improvuMl herl” 
And now I have to (umfess tha,t all this time, whilst hlilud New'-- 
come has been growhug in grace with my wifi^, poor Olive has l)een 
lapsing sadly out of fa.vour. has no pniUmvo with Olive. She 
drubs her little foot wdum his nann^ is nuaitioiu'd, and turns the 
subject. WhitluM; ar<‘, all the t(‘ars and ])itit‘s fhsl now? Mrs. 
Laura has tninsferred all Inu* ngard to J<hh(d, and w'lum that lady’s 
cx-Buitor writns to his old fimuid, or otlnn- mnvs is had of him, Laura 
flies out in her usual tirade's against the; world, the horriel wicked 
selfish world, which spoils everybotly who (*omes near it. What has 
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Olive done, in vain his apologist asks, that an old friend sliould be 
so angry with him'? 

She is not angry with him.—not she. She only does not care 
about him. She wishes him no manner of harm—not the least,— 
only she has lost all interest in him. And the Colonel too, the poor 
good old Colonel, was actually in Mrs. Pendennis’s black books, and 
when he sent her the Brussels veil which we have heard of, she 
did not think it was a bargain at all—not particularly pretty; 
in fact, rather dear at the money. When we met Mr. and Mrs. 
Clive Newcome in London, whither they came a few months after 
fcheir marriage, and where Kosey appeared as pretty, happy, good- 
humoured a little blushing bride as eyes need behold, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis’s reception of her was quite a curiosity of decorum. I not 
receive her well!” cried Laura; ^Ciow on earth would you hawe 
me receive her? I talked to her about everything, and she only 
answered yes or no. I showed her the children, and she did not 
seem to care. Her only conversation was about milhnery and 
Brussels balls, and about her dress at the Drawing-room. The 
Drawing-room ! What business has she with such follies ? ” 

The fact is, that the Drawing-room was Tom Newcome’s affair, 
not his son’s, who was heartily ashamed of the figure he cut in that 
astounding costume which English private gentlemen are made to 
sport when they bend the knee before their Gracious Sovereign. 

Warrington roasted poor Clive upon the occasion, and compli¬ 
mented him with his usual gravity, until the young fellow blushed, 
and his father somewhat testily signified to our friend that his irony 
was not agreeable. suppose,” says the Colonel, with great 
hauteur, “ that there is nothing ridiculous in an English gentleman 
entertaining feelings of loyalty and testifying his respect to his 
Queen: and I presume that her Majesty knows best, and has a 
right to order in what dress her subjects shall appear before her; 
and I don’t think it’s kind of you, George, I say, I don’t think it’s 
kind^ of you to quiz my boy for doing his duty to his Queen and 
to his father too, sir,—for it was at my request that Clive went— 
and we went together, sir, to the Levde and then to the Drawing¬ 
room afterwards with Posey, who was presented by the lady of my 
old friend. Sir Thomas de Boots, a lady of rank herself, and the 
vdfe of as brave an officer as ever drew a sword.” 

Warrington stammered an apology for his levity, but no ex¬ 
planations were satisfactory, and it was clear that George had 
wounded the feelings of our dear simple old friend. 

After Clive’s marriage, which was performed at Brussels, Uncle 
James and the lady, his sister, whom we have sometimes flippantly 
ventured to call the Campaigner, went off to perform that journey 
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to Scotland wliicli James had meditated for ten years past; and, 
now little Kosey was made happy for life, to renew acquaintance 
with little Josey. The Colonel and his son and danghter-indaw 
came to London, not to the bachelor quarters, where we have seen 
tliem, but to an hotel, which they o(;cupie<I until their new house 
could be provided for tliein, a sumptuous mansion in the Tyburnian 
district, and one wliich became people of their station. 

We have l)cen informed already what the Oolouers income was, 
and have the gratifi(jation f)f knowing tliat it was very (ionsidcrable.’ 
The simple gentleman who would dine olf a» crust, a.n(l wear a coat 
for ten years, desired that Ids (dildren should have the best of 
everything: ordered about upholsterers, painters, (^arriage~makers, in 
his splendid Iinhaii way; presented jn-etty Eosey with brilliant 
jewels for her introduction at Court, and was ma/le happy by tho 
sight of the blooming young creature (husked in tluNsci magniliceiujcs, 
and admired by all Ids little circle. The old boys, tlu‘. old generals, 
the old colonels, the old (pii-his from the clul), came and paid her 
their homage; the dirccitors’ ladies and the getierals’ ladies csdled 
upon her, and feasted lier at vast ba.mpicts seiwed on sumptuous 
plate. Ncwcome purchased ])latc and gav(‘, l)aji{iuets in return for 
these hospitalities. Mrs. Olive had a. ncuit (‘lose (iarriage for 
evenings, and a splendid barouche to drive in tlie Park. It was 
pleasant to sec this ecpiipage at four o’clodc of an afternoon, driving 
np to Bays’s, with Eosey most gorgeously attired rediidng within; 
and to behold the stately grace of the old genthnnan as lui st(‘pp(>d 
out to welcome his daughter-iu-law, and th(‘. how In*, made before lie 
entered her carriage. Then tliey would drisa*- round the Park ; 
round and round and round; and the old ginuunJs, and the old 
colonels, atid old fogeys, and their ladies and da.ugld;ers, would nod 
and smile out of their canlages as they (‘r()ss(Ml each other upon 
this charming career of pleasure. 

I confess that a dinner at the, Coloners, now lie a])])ear(ul in 
all his magnifoionce, was awfully slow. No p(*a(‘lu‘s could look 
fresher tlian Rosey’s (‘hecks, ---no damask was fairer than In'.r pretty 
little shoulders. No omg t am sung could In* happi(‘r than she, 
hut she di<l not impart her happim\ss to lu‘r iriiaids ; and r(‘pli{‘(l 
chietiy by smifos to the (uinvcrsation of ihv gimtlcunai at lu'r sid(u 
It is true that these were for the most ))art. eldiaiy dignit,ari(‘s, 
distinguislmd military officicrs witli him* hla<-k whisker's, niinal old 
Indian judges, audthelilm, oecupiiMl with tluir viiituals, and gemirally 
careless to please. But that sohmm liappiness of tlui (tdonel, who 
shall depict iti—that look of atie(‘ti()ti with whic*ii he grcHvted his 
daughter as she entered, fiounc.i^d to tlu^ waist, twinkling with in- 
numerable jewels, holding a dainty pticdvetdianilkercdiiof, with smiling 
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eyes, dimpled cheeks, and golden ringlets ! He would take her 
hand, or follow her about from group to group, exchanging precious 
observatious about the weather, the Park, the Exhibition, nay, the 
Opera, for the old man actually went to the Opera with his little 
girl, and solemnly snoozed by her side in a white waistcoat. 

Very likely this was the happiest period of Thomas Hewcome’s 
life. Ho woman (save one perhaps fifty years ago) had ever seemed so 
fond of him as that little girl. What pride he had in her, and what 
care he took of her! If she was a little ailing, what anxiety and 
hurrying for doctors ! What droll letters came from James Binnie, 
and how they laughed over them; with what respectful attention 
he acquainted Mrs. Mack with ev-erything that took place; with 
what enthusiasm that Campaigner replied! Joscy’s husband called 
a special blessing upon his head in the church at Musselburgh; and 
little Jo herself sent a tinful of Scotch bun to her darling sister, 
with a request from her husband that he might have a few shares 
in the famous Indian Company. 

The Company was in a highly flourishing condition, as you may 
suppose, when one of its directors, who at the same time was one 
of the honestest men alive, thought it was his duty to live in the 
splendour in which we now beheld him. Many wealthy City men 
did homage to him. His brother Hobson, though the Colonel had 
quaiTelled with the chief of the firm, yet remained on amicable 
terms with Thomas Hewcome, and shared and returned his banquets 
for a while. Chaiies Honeynian, we may be sure, was present 
at many of them, and smirked a blessing over the plenteous meal. 
The Ooloners influence was such with Mr. Shenick that he pleaded 
Charles’s cause with that gentleman, and actually brought to a 
successful termination that little love aflair in which we have seen 
Miss Sherrick and Chaiies engaged. Mr. Sherrick was not disposed 
to part with much money during his lifetime—indeed he proved 
to Colonel Newcome that he was not so rich as the world supposed 
him. But by the Colonel’s interest, the chaplaincy of Bogglywallah 
was procured for the Rev. 0. Honeyman, who now forms the delight 
of that flourishing station. 

All this while we have said little about Clive, who in truth 
was somehow in the background in this flourishing Newcome group. 
To please the best father in the world; the kindest old friend who 
endowed his niece with the best part of his savings ; to settle that 
question about marriage and have an end of it,—Clive Newcome 
had taken a pretty and fond young girl, who respected and admired 
him* beyond all men, and who heartily desired to make him happy. 
To do as much would not his father have stripped his coat from 
his back,—have put his head under Juggernaut’s chariot-wheel— 
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have sacrificed any ease, comfort, or pleasure for the youiigKstcr’s 
benefit 1 One great passion he had had and closed the ac(jouiit 
of it: a worldly ambitious girl—diow foolislily worshipped and 
passionately l)eloved no matter - had played with him for years; 
had flung liim away when a dissolute suitor with a great fortune 
and title had ottered liimself. Was he to whine and despair because 
a jilt had fooled him ^ He had too much prid(^ and courage for any * 
such submission; he would accept the lot in life which was ottered 
to him, no undesirable one surely ; he wouhl fulfil the wish of his 
father’s heart, and cheer Ids kind (le(*lining years. In this way 
the marriage was Inought about. It was but a whis|)er to Rosey in 
the drawing-room, a start a,nd a blush from the little girl as he 
took the little willing hand, a kiss for her from her delighted old 
father-in-law, a twinkle in good old James’s eyes, and doulde 
embrace from the Campaigner as she stood over them in a benedictory 
attitude,—expressing her surprise at an event for which slie had 
been jockeying ever siiuic she set eyn^s on young Newcome ; and 
calling upon Heaven to bless her c.hildnm. So, as a. good tldng 
when it is to be <lone had best l)e done <piickly, these worthy folks 
went off almost straightway to a (ttcagyman, and we‘ marrie<I out 
of hand—to the astonishment of Captains Hol)y and Gol>y when 
they came to hear of the event. Well, my gallant young painter 
and friend of my boyhood 1 if my wife chooses to b{‘. angry at your 
marriage, shall her Imsband not wish you happySupposes we had 
married our first loves, others of us, were w(‘, th<^ liappitn* now 1 Ask 
Mr. Pendennis, who sulked in his tents wlum his (bstigan, his 
Briseis, was ravished from him. Ask poor (i(‘org(‘, Warrington, 
who had his own way. Heaven help him ! Thcrii was no tusmI why 
Olive should turn monk l)ecause number one ndiised him ; ami, 
that charmer removed, why he shoidd not ta,ke to his lieart mmiber 
two. I am bound to say, that when I ex])resst‘d tln^st^ opinions to 
Mrs. Laura, she was more angry and provoked than (unu’. 

It is in the nature of such a simple soul as Thomas ,New(*onu^ 
to see but one side of a (piestion, and having oma^, flx(‘d EtluTs 
worldliness in his mind, ami her brother’s tr(‘ason, to allow no 
argument of advexjates of the other side to shaken his displeasure. 
Hence the one or two a])p(‘als wluiih Laura ventainul to mak(‘, on 
hehalfpf her friend were ehe(‘ked by the good Colomtt with a, stern 
negation. If Ethel was not guiltless, sln^ (uadd not ma,ke liim S(H‘. 
at least that she was not guilty. He dasluul a.way all e.X(ais(ss and 
palliations. Exasperated as he was, he p(‘,rsiste(l in regarding th(‘, 
poor girl’s (‘.ondnet in its moat unfavourabh^ light. *'Sh(‘. wa,s 
rejected, and deservedly rejected, by tlie Ma,r<iuis of Karintosh,” h(‘ 
broke out to me once, who was not indeed authoriscul to toll all I 
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knew regarding the story: “ the whole town knows it; all the 
dabs ring with it, I blush, sir, to think that my brother’s child 
should have brought such a stain upon our name.” In vain I told 
him that my wife, who knew all the circumstances much better, 
judged Miss Hewcome far more favourably, and indeed greatly 
esteemed and loved her. ‘‘Pshaw! sir,” breaks out the indignant 
Colonel, “your wife is an innocent creature, who does not know 
the world as we men of experience do,—as I do, sir; ” and would 
have no more of the discussion. There is no doubt about it, there 
was a coolness between my old friend’s father and us. 

As for Barnes Hewcome, we gave up that worthy, and the 
Colonel showed him no mercy. He recalled words used by 
Warrington, which I have recorded in a former page, and vowed 
that he only watched for an opportunity to crush the miserable 
reptile. He hated Barnes as a loathsome traitor, coward, and 
criminal; he made no secret of his opinion: and Clive, with the 
remembrance of former injuries, of dreadful heart-pangs; the in¬ 
heritor of his father’s blood, his honesty of nature, and his im¬ 
petuous enmity against wrong; shared to the full his sire’s antipathy 
against his cousin, and publicly expressed his scorn and contempt 
for him. About Ethel he would not speak. “ Perhaps what you 
say. Pen, is true,” he said. “I hope it is. Pray God it is.” But 
his quivering lips and fierce countenance, when her nain®^ was 
mentioned or her defence attempted, showed that he too had come 
to think ill of her. “ As for her brother, as for that scoundrel,” 
he would say, clenching his fist, “ if ever I can punish him I will, 
I shouldn’t have the soul of a dog if ever I forgot the wrongs that 
have been done me by that vagabond. Forgiveness^ Pshaw! 
Are you dangling to sermons. Pen, at your wife’s leading-strings'? 
Are you preaching that cant? There are some injuries that no 
honest man should forgive, and I shall be a rogue on the day I 
shake hands with that villain.” 

“Clive has adopted the Iroquois ethics,” says George War¬ 
rington, smoking his pipe sententiously, “rather than those which 
are at present received among us. I am not sure that something 
is not to bo said, as against the Eastern, upon the Western, or 
Tomahawk, or Ojibbeway side of the (piestion. I should not like,” 
he added, “ to be in a vendetta or feud, and to have you, Clive, and 
the old Colonel engaged against me.” 

“I would rather,” I said, “for my part, have half-a-dozen such ene¬ 
mies as Clive and the Colonel, than one like Barnes. You never know 
where or when that villain may hit you.” And before a very short 
period was over. Sir Barnes Hewcome, Bart., hit his two “hostile 
kinsmen such a blow as one might expect from such a quai'ter. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

MRS. CLIVE AT HOME 

AS Olive and his father did not tldnk fit to conceal their opinions 
f-\ regarding their kinsman, Barnes Newcome, and uttered them 
in many pnhlic jilaces when Sir Barnes^s conduct was brought 
into question, wo may be sure that their talk came to tlm Baronet’s 
ears, and did not improve his already angry feeling towards those 
gentlemen. For a while they had the best of the attack. The 
Colonel routed Barnes out of his a<;custoraed club at Bays’s ; where 
also the gallant Sir Thomas de Boots e.vpressed hinuself ])rctty 
openly with respect to the i)oor Baronet’s want of courage: the 
Colonel had bullied and browbeaten Barnes in the i)arkmr of his 
own bank, and the story was naturally well known in tlm City"; 
where it certainly was not pleasant for Sir Barnes, as he walked to 
’Change, to meet sometimes the scowls of the a,ngry man of war, 
his uncle, striding down to the ofiices of the Bundelcund Bank and 
armed with that terrible bamboo cane. ’ 

But though his wife had undeniably i-un away after notorious 
ill-tieatment from her husband; tliough lie had shown two white 
feathers in those uniileasant little aflairs with his uncle and consin • 
though Sir Barnes Fcwcome was certainly neither amiable nor 
popular in the City of London, his reputation as a most intelligent 
nian of business still stood ; the credit of his house was deservedly 
high,_ and people banked with him, and traded witli him, in spite * 
of faithless wives and hostile <;olonels. 

When the outbreak between Colonel Newcome and his nephew 
took place, it may be remembered that Mr. Hobson Newcome the 
other partner of the firm of Hobson Brothera, waited upon Colonel 
Newcome, as one of the principal English directors of the B. B. (1 
and hojied that although private diflcrences would, of coui-se, oblige 
Ihumas Newcome to cease all peraonal dealings with the. hank of 
Hobson, the a.ftairs of the Company in which he was inhu-ested 
ought not to sufter on this account; and that the Indian firm 
should continue dealing with Hobsons on the same footing as be.fore. 
Mr. Hobson Newcome represented to the Colonel, in his'j’olly fra.nk 
way, that whatever happened between the latter and his iiephew 
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Barnes, Thomas Hewcome had still one friend in the house; that 
the transactions between it and the Indian Company were mutually 
advanta.geous; finally, that the manager of the Indian bank might 
continue to do business with Hobsons as before. So the B. B. 0. 
sent its consignments to Hobson Brothers, and drew its bills, which 
were duly honoured by that firm. 

More than one of Colonel Hewcornc’s City acquaintances, 
among them his agent, Mr. Jolly, and his ingenuous friend, Mr. 
Sherrick, especially, hinted to Thomas Newcomc to be very cautious 
in his dealings with Hobson Brothers, and keep a special care lest 
that house should play him an evil turn. They both told him 
that Barnes Hewcome had said more than once, in answer to 
reports of the Colonel’s own speeches against Barnes, ‘‘I know 
that hot-headed, blundering Indian uncle of mine is furious against 
me, on account of an absurd private affair and misunderstanding, 
which he is too obstinate to see in the proper light. What is my 
return for the abuse and rant which he lavishes against me'? I 
cannot forget that he is my grandfather’s son, an old man, utterly 
ignorant both of society and business here; and as he is interested 
in this Indian Banking Company, which must be preciously con¬ 
ducted when it appointed him as the guardian and overseer of its 
affairs in England, I do my very best to serve the Company, and 
I can tell you, its blundering, muddle-headed managers, black and 
white, owe no little to the assistance which they liave had from our 
house. If they don’t like us, why do they go on dealing with us % 
We don’t want them and their bills. We were a leading house fifty 
years before they were born, and shall continue to be so long after 
they come to an end.” Such was Barnes’s case, as stated by him¬ 
self. It was not a very bad one, or very unfairly stated, consider¬ 
ing the advocate. I believe he has always persisted in thinking 
that he never did his uncle any wrong. 

Mr. Jolly and Mr. Shemck, then, both entreated Thomas 
Newcome to use his best endeavours, and bring the connection of 
the B. B. C. and Hobson Brothers to a speedy end. But Jolly was 
an interested party; he and his friends would have had the agency 
of the B. B. C., an(l the profits thereof, which Hobsons had taken 
from them. Mr. Sherrick was an outside practitioner, a guerilla 
amongst regular merchants. The opinions of one and the other, 
though submitted by Thomas Newcome duly to his co-partners, the 
managers and London board of directors of the Bundelcund Banking 
Company, were overruled by that assembly. 

They had their establishment and apartments in the City; they 
had their clerks and messengers, their managers’ room and board- 
room, their meetings, where no doubt great quantities of letters were 
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read, vast ledgers produced; wliere Tom Newcoine tos voted into 
the chair, and voted out with thanks; where speeches were made 
and the affairs of the B. B. 0. properly discussed. Those subjects 
are mysterious, terrifying, unknown to me. I cannot pretend to 
describe them. Ercd Bay ham, I remember, used to bo great in his 
knowledge of tlie affairs of the Buiidelcuiid Banking Company. He 
talked of cotton, wool, copper, opium, indigo, Singapore, Manilla, 
Uiina, Calcutfci, Australia, with prodigious eloquence and fluenev 
His conversation was about millioms. The most astoimdimr nara- 
graphs used to appear in tlie Fall. Mall regarding lliplu ninl 

dinner at Blackwall, which the directors gave, aiuft,, vddeh bo ami 
Ceorge, and I, a.s friends of the court, were invited. What orations 
were uttered, what flowing bumpers emptied in the praise of this 
great Company; what quantities of turtle and punch did Fred devour 
at Its expense ! Colonel Newcomo was the kindly old (bairmaii at 
these banquets; the Prince, his .son, taking hut a modest part in 
the ceremonies, and sitting with us, hi.s old cronies 
tPp connected with the hoard, all those with whom 

the B. B. C. tiaded in London, paid Thoma.s Newcome extraordinary 
respect His character for wealth was deservedly great, and of course 
iniiltiplied by the tongue of Eumour. F. B. knew to a few millions 
of rupees, more or less, what the Colonel pos.sesstMl, and what Cliis’ 
would inherit. Thomas Newcome’s distinguished military services' 
111 ! courtesy, simple but tombing garrulity,-.-(b,- 

the honest man talked much more now than he had been accustomed 
to do 111 former day.s, and was not insensible to the flatterv which 
his wealth brought him hi.s reputation as a keen man of liusinoss 
who had made Ins own fortune by operatioim equally prudent and 
spirited, and who might make the fortunes of luim'lreds of other 
people, brought the worthy Colonel a miniher of ffiends ami T 
promise you that the loudest Jumzahs greeted hi.s health when it ‘ 
was proposed at the Blae.kwall dinners. At the secoiid aiinu il ' 
^nner after Olive’s marriage .sonic friends presented Mrs. (!Iim; 
Newcome with a fine testimonial. There was a suiierh silver 
oocoa-nut tree, whereof the leave.s were dexterously arranged tbr 
loldiiig candles ami pickles; under the cocoa-nut wa.s an Indian 
prince on a camel giving his hand to a cavalry oflicer on horsev 
back; a bowitzer, a plough, a loom, a bale of cotton on whicli 

Smert-e^wMi^'a ' Oompany’s anus; a Brahmin, Brifannia, and 
Oommeice with a cornucopia, were, grouped round the priicipal 
figures : ami if you would .see a noble account of this elms c m 
0 egant specimen of British art, you arc, referred to the is of 
the / a?; Mall GazeMe of that year, as wi.'ll as to Fred Ihiyham’s 
noblc^ speech iii the coui'se of the evening when it was exWbited. 

8 5P 
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The East and its wars and its heroes, Assaye and Seringapatam 
(“ and Lord Lake and Laswaree, too,” calls out the Colonel, greatly 
elated), tiger-hunting, palanquins, Juggernaut, elephants, the burn¬ 
ing of widows—-all passed before us in F. B.’s splendid oration. 
He spoke of the products of the Indian forest, tlie palm tree, the 
cocoa-nut tree, the banyan tree. Palms the Colonel had already 
brought back with him,—the palms of valour, won in the field of 
war (cheers). Cocoa-nut trees he had never seen, though he had 
heard wonders related regarding the milky contents of their fruit. 
Here at any rate was one tree of the kind, under the branches of 
which he humbly trusted often to repose—and, if he might be so 
bold as to carry on the Eastern metaphor, he would say, knowing 
the excellence of the Colonel’s claret and the splendour of his hospi¬ 
tality, that he would prefer a cocoa-nut day at the Colonel’s to a 
banyan day anywhei'e else. Whilst F. B.’s speech went on, I 
remember J. J. eyeing the trophy, and the queer expression of 
his shrewd face. The health of British Artists was drunk a projws 
of this splendid specimen of their skiU, and poor J. J. Bidley, Esquire, 
A.E.A., had scarce a word to say in return. He and Clive sat by 
one another, the latter very silent and gloomy. When J. J, and I 
met in the world, we talked about our friend, and it was easy for 
both of us to see that neither was satisfied with Clive’s condition. 

The hue house in Tyburnia was completed by this time, as 
gorgeous as money could make it. How different it was from the 
old Fitzroy Square mansion with its ramshackle furniture, and 
spoils of brokers’ shops, and Tottenham-court Eoad odds and ends ! 
An Oxford Street upholsterer had been let loose in the yet virgin 
chambers; and that inventive genius had decorated them with all 
the wonders his fancy could devise. Eoses and Cupids quivered 
on the ceilings, up to which golden arabesques crawled from the 
walls ; your face (handsome or otherwise) was reflected by countless 
looking-glasses, so multiplied and arranged as, as it were, to carry 
you into the next street. You troil on velvet, pausing with respect 
in the centre of the carpet, wlierc Eosey’s cipher was worked in 
the sweet flowers which bear her name. What delightful crooked 
legs the chairs had ! What corner-cupl)oards there were filled with 
Dresden gimcracks, which it wjis a i)art of this little woman’s 
business in life to purchase 1 What (itagk’es, and bonbonnik'cs, 
and chiflbnni^res! What awfully bad pastels there were on the 
walls! What frightful Boucher and Lancret 81101)1161x18 and 
shepherdesses leered over the portik'es! What velvet-bound 
volumes, mother-of-pearl albums, inkstands representing beasts of 
the field, prie-dieu chairs, and wonderful nicknacks I can re¬ 
collect ! There was the most magnificent piano, though Eosoy 
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seldom sang any of her six songs now; and when she kept her 
couch at a certain most interesting period, the good Colonel ever 
anxious to procure amusement for his darling, asked whether she 
would not like a barrel-organ grinding fifty or sixty favourite pieces 
which a_bearer could turn? And lie mentioned how Windus of 
their regiment, who loved music exceedingly, had a very fine instru¬ 
ment of this kind out to Barrackporo in the year 1810 and relays 
of ban-els by each ship with all the new times from Europe Tlic 
Testimonial took its place in the centre of Mrs Olive’s' table 
surrounded by satellites of plate. Tlie delectable parties were 
instantly gathered together, the gi-and barouche rolling in tin- 
Park or stopping at the principal shops. Little Eosey^ bloomed 
m millinery, and was still the smiling little pet of her fatlier-in 
law, and poor Clive, in the midst of all these splendours was 
gaunt, and sad, and .silent; listless at mo.st times, hitter and 
savage at others, pleased only when ho was out of the society 
which bored him, and in the company of George and J J the 
simple friends of his youth. " 

His careworn look and altered appearance mollified my wife 
towards him—who liad almost taken him again into favour But 
she did not cave for Mrs. Clive, and tlie Colonel, somehow, grew 

T askance njion tlio little band 

of Clive s friends. It seemed as if there were two pa.rticB in tlie 
house. There^ was Clive’s set—J. J., the. .shrewd .silent little 
painter; Warrington, the cynic; and tlie author of the tiresent 
biography, who was, I believe, supposed to give liim.sclf eon- 
temptuous airs, and to have become very liigh and mighty since 
his marriage. Then there was the great, numerous, and'eminently 
respectable set, whose names were all registered in little Eo.sey’s 
ittle visiting-liook, and to wliosc liouses slie drove round duly 
delivenng the carils of Mr. and Mrs. Clive Neweome and (llomd 
Ncwcomc; the Generals and Colonels, the Judges and the J'ligey.s. 
The only man who kept well with both sides of the hon.^^o was 
r._ Bayham, Esq., who, having got into clover, remained in the 
eujo:^ent of that welcome pasture; who really loved Clive and 
the Colonel too and had a hundred pleasant'things and funny 
stories (the droll odd croaturo!) to ttdl to the little lady for whom 
wc others could scarcely find a word. The old friends of the 
student days were not forgotten, hut they did not seem to get 

CliTC^* iMllTiqr^' Ti'® of Mrs. 

wizined nh ’fm!) 7 “ ^ ringlets cm their 

tenedllot, f«‘>“'Panyuig papa, with his shirt-collars 

tuinod down--who gazed m mute wonder on the stdendid scene 
Warrington actually asked Miss Gandish to dance, making woeful 
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blunders, however, in the quadrille, while Clive, with^ some¬ 
thing like one of his old smiles on his face, took out Miss Zoe 
Gandish, her sister. We made Gandish over-eat and over-drink 
himself in the supper-room, and Olive cheered him by ordering a 
full length of Mrs. Olive Hewcoine, from his distinguished pencil 
Never was seen a grander exhibition of white satin and jewels. 
Smee, E.A., was furious at the preference showm to his rival. 

We had Sandy M'Collop, too, at the party, who had returned 
from Home, with his red beard, and his picture of the murder of 
the Eed Comyn, which made but a dim eifect in the Octagon Koom 
of the Royal Academy, where the bleeding agonies of the dying 
warrior were veiled in an unkind twilight. On Bandy and his 
brethren little Rosey looked rather coldly. She tossed up her little 
head in conversation with me, and gave me to understand that this 
party was only an omnium gatherum, not one of the select parties, 
from which Heaven defend us. “We are Poins, and Nym, and 
Pistol,” growled out George Warrington, as he strode away to finish 
the evening in Olive’s painting and smoking room. “Now Prince 
Hal is married, and shares the paternal throne, his Princess is 
ashamed of his brigand associates of former days.” She came and 
looked at us with a feeble little smile, as we sat smoking, and let 
the daylight in on us from the open door, and hinted to Mr. Clive 
that it was time to go to bed. 

So Olive Newcome lay in a bed of down and tossed and tumbled 
there. He went to line dinners, and sat silent over them; rode 
fine horses, and black Care jumped up behind the moody hoi’scman. 
He was cut off in a great measure from the friends of his youth, or 
saw them by a kiiicf of stealth and sufferance; was a very lonely, 
poor fellow, I am afraid, now that people were testimonialising his 
wife, and many an old comrade growling at his haughtiness and 
prosperity. 

In former days, when his good father recognised the difference 
which fate, and time, and temper, had set between him and his 
son, we have seen with what a gentle acquiescence the old man 
submitted to his inevitable fortune, and how humbly he bore 
that stroke of separation which afflicted the boy lightly enough, but 
caused the loving sire so much pain. Then there was no bitterness 
between them, in spite of the fatal division ; but now, it seemed as if 
there was anger on Thomas Newcomc’s part, because, though come 
together again, they were not united, though with every outward 
appliance of happiness Olive was not hap[)y. What young man on 
earth could look for more ^ a sweet young wife, a handsome home, 
of which the only encumbrance was an old father, who would give 
his last drop of blood in his son’s behalf. And it was to bring 
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about this end that Thomas Newcome had toiled and had amassed 
a fortune! Could not Cliye, with his talents and education, 
go down once or twice a week to the City and take a decent 
part in the business by which his wealth was secured? He ap¬ 
peared at tlie various board-rooms and City conclaves, yawned at 
the meetings, and drew figures on the blotting-paper of the Company ; 
had no interest in its transactions, no ]iea,rt in ite affairs ; went 
away and galloped his horse alone; or returned to liis ])ainting- 
room, put on his old velvet jacket, and worked with his palettes 
and brushes. Palettes and lu'ushes ! Could Ihj not give up these 
toys wlicn he was called to a, mucli higlier station in the world? 
Could he not go talk with Posey; drive with Posey, kind little 
soul, whose whole desire was to make liim happy? Such tlioughts 
as these, no doubt, darkened the Colonel’s mind, and deepened the 
furrows round his old eyes Bo it is, we .judge men by our own 
standards ; judge our nearest a,nd dea;rest often wrong. 

Many and many a time did Clive try and talirwith the little 
Posey, who chirped and i)rattled so gaily to bis father. Many a 
time would she come and sit by Iris easel, and try her little powers 
to charm, him, bring bim little tales about their a(;(|uaintan(‘es, 
stories al)out tin's ball and tliat coiujert, ])ra.ctise artl(.‘ss smiles upon 
him, gentle little bouderies, tears, ])erhjips, fallowed l)y caresses and 
leconciliation. At the end of whi(*Ii he would return to his cigar; 
and she, with a sigh and a heavy heart, to the good old man who 
had bidden her to go and talk with him. He. us(‘d to feel thaf his 
firther had sent her ; the thought came, across him in their con¬ 
versations, and straightway his heart would shul; u]» and his face 
grow gloomy. Tliey were not made to main with one another. 
That was the truth. 

Just before the testimonial, Mr. Clive was in constant attend¬ 
ance at home, and very careful and kind and hai)py with liis 
wife, and the whole family party went very agrcM'ably. Doctors 
were in constant attendance at Mrs. Oliva k(W(X)nHCs door; pro¬ 
digious care was taken by the good Colonel in wrapping her tip 
and in putting her little feed,; on sofas,'and in It'ading ]n?r to her 
ttxiiiage. ihe Campaigner camt', over in imni(‘ns(^ flurry from 
Edinburgli (where Uncle Jaam^s wa.s now very eomforfably lodged 
fit ] ieardy Place, with tlio most agreealile soca’c'f.y round aliout 
him),, and all this circle was in a^ word very close: tuid happy a.nd 
iiitimate, but woe is me! Tlionias ISIeweome’s fbmh'st hopes were 
disappointed tliis time ; his little grandson lived but to see tlie 
light and leave it: ami sadly, sadly, thosci prt'iparations were put 
tiway,^ those poor Jittle robes and caps, tlios (3 delicate muslins and 
cambiics over which many a care had been fc)rgotten, many a fond 
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prayer thought, if not uttered. Poor little Eosey ! she felt the 
grief very keenly; hut she rallied from it very soon. In a very 
few months her cheeks were blooming and dimpling with smiles 
again, and she was telling us how her party was an omniimi 
gathenmi. 

The Campaigner had ere this returned to the scene of her 
northern exploits; not, I believe, entirely of the worthy woman’s 
own free will. Assuming the command of the household, whilst 
her daughter kept her sofa, Mrs. Mackenzie had set that establish¬ 
ment into uproar and mutiny. She had offended the butler, out¬ 
raged the housekeeper, wounded the sensibilities of the footman, 
insulted the doctor, and trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. 
It was surprising what a change appeared in the Campaigner’s 
conduct, and how little, in former days. Colonel Newcome had 
known her. What the Emperor ISTapoleon the First said respecting 
his Eiissian enemies, might be applied to this lady, G-i'attez-la, and 
she appeared a Tartar. Olive and his father had a little comfort 
and conversation in conspiring against her. The old man never 
dared to try, but was pleased with the younger’s spirit and gallantry 
in the series of final actions which, commencing over poor little 
Eosey’s prostrate body in the dressing-room, were continued in the 
drawing-room, resumed with terrible vigour on the enemy’s part in 
the dining-room, and ended, to the triumph of the whole establish¬ 
ment, at the outside of tlie hall door. 

When the routed Tartar force had ffed back to its native north, 
Eosey made a confession, which Clive told me afterwards, bursting 
with bitter laughter. “You and papa seem to be very much 
agitated,” she said. (Eosey called the Colonel papa in the absence 
of the Campaigner.) “I do not mind it a bit, except just at first, 
when it made me a little nervous. Mamma used always to be so; 
she used to scold and scold all day, both me and Josey, in Scotland, 
till grandmamma sent her away; and then in Fitzroy Square, and 
then in Brussels, she used to box my ears, and go into such tan¬ 
trums ; and I think,” adds Eosey, with one of her sweetest smiles, 
“ she had quarrelled with Uncle James before she came to us.” 

“She used to box Eosey’s ears,” roars out poor Clive, “and 
go into such tantrums, in Fitzroy Square and Brussels afterwards, 
and the pair would come down with their arms round each other’s 
waists, smirking and smiling as if they had done nothing but kiss 
each other all their mortal lives ! This is what we know about 
women—that is what we get, and find years afterwards, when 
we think we have married a smiling, artless young creature! Are 
you all such hypocrites, Mrs. Pendeimis U’ and he pulled his 
mustachios in his wrath. 
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'‘Poor Clive!” says Laura, very kindly. “You would not 
have had her tell tales of her mother, would you'? ” 

“Oh, of course not,” breaks out Clive; “that is what you 
all say, and so you are hypocrites out of sheer virtue.” 

It was the first time Laura had called him Clive for many 
a day. She was becoming reconciled to him. We had our own 
opinion about the young fellow’s marriage. 

And, to sum up all, upon a casual rencontre with the young 
gentleman in question, whom we saw descending frotn a hansom at 
the steps of the “ Flag,” Pall Mall, I opined that dark thoughts of 
Hoby had entered into Clive Newcorne’s mind. Othello-like, ho 
scowled after that unconscious Cassio as the other passed into the 
club in his lacquered boots. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 
ABSIT OMEN 

AT the first of the Blackwall festivals, Hobson Newcome was 
present, in spite of the quarrel which had taken place 
^ ^ between his elder brother and the cliief of the firm of 
Hobson Brothers and Xewcome. But it was the individual Barnes 
and the individual Thomas who had had a difference together; the 
Bundelcund Bank was not at variance with its chief house of com- 
* mission in London; no man drank prosperity to the B. B. C., upon 
occasion of this festival, with greater fervour than Hobson New- 
come, and the manner in which he just slightly alluded, in his own 
little speech of thanks, to the notorious differences between Colonel 
Newcoine and his nephew, praying that these might cease some 
day, and, meanwhile, that the confidence between the great Indian 
establishment and its London agents might never diminish, was 
appreciated and admired by six-and-thirty gentlemen, all brimful of 
claret and enthusiasm, and in that happy state of mind in which 
men appreciate and admire everything. 

At the second dinner, when the testimonial was presented, 
Hobson was not present. Nor did his name figure amongst those 
engraven on the trunk of Mr. Newcomers allegorical silver cocoa-nut 
tree. As we travelled homewards in the omnibus, Fred Bayham 
noticed the circumstance to me. “I have looked over the list of 
names,’' says he, '‘not merely that on the trunk, sir, but the 
printed list; it was rolled up and placed in one of the nests on the 
top of the tree. Why is Hobson’s name not there 1 —Ha ! it mis- 
likes me, Pendennis." 

F. B., who was now very great about City affairs, discoursed 
about stocks and companies with immense learning, and gave me to 
understand that he had transacded one or two little operations in 
Oai)cl Court on his own aeeount, with great present, and still larger 
prospective advantages to himself. It is a flud that Mr. Ridley 
was paid, and that F. B.’s costume, though still eccentric, was 
comfortable, cleanly, and variegated. He occupied the apartments 
once tenanted by the amiable Honeyman. He lived in ease and 
comfort there. “You don’t suppose,” says he, “that the wretched 
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stipend I draw from tlie Fall Mall Gazette enables me to maintain 
this kind of thing? F. B., sir, has a station in the world; F. B. 
moves among moneyers and City nobs, and eats kibobs with 
wealthy nabobs. He may marry, sir, and settle in life.” We 
cordially wished every worldly prosperity to the brave F. B. 

Happening to descry him one day in the Park, I remarked that 
his countenance wore an ominous and tragic appearance, which 
seemed to deepen as lie neared me. I thought lie had been toying 
affably with a nursery-maid the moment before, w]io stood with 
some of her little (diarges watching tlie ya.chts uiioii the Serpentine. 
Howheit, espying my approach, F. B. strode away from the maiden 
and her innocent companions, and advanced to greet liis old aiquaint- 
ance, enveloping his face with shades of liinereal gloom. 

“Yon were the children of my good friend Colonel Huckaback, 
of the Bombay Marines ! Alas! unconscious of their doom, the 
little infants play. I was watching them at their sports. There 
is a pleasing young woman in attendance upon the poor children. 
1 hey were sailing their little boats upon the Serpentine; racing, 
XT X'^iiaking merry; and as I looked on, Master 
Hastings Huckaback s }.)oat went down ! A.hsit Pendennis ! 

I yas moved by tlic cireumstance. F. B. liopes that tlie cliild’s 
fatlior’s argosy may not meet with gliipwreck ! ” 

„ ,tl'c Jittlc yellow-faced man wlioin wo mot at 
Colonel Fewcome’s?” says Mr. Pendennis. 

“I do, sir,” gi-owlod F. B. “You know that he is a brother 
director rvitb our Colonel in tlie Bundelcuud Bank?” 

“Gracious heavens!”! cried, in sincere aiuxiety, “nothing has 
happened, I hope, to the Bundelcuud Bank?” 

“No,” answers the other, “nothing has hapiiencd; the good 
ship is sate, sir, as’ yet. But she has narrowly escaiied a great 
danger. Pendennis,” cries F. B., gripjiing my arm with great 
energy, there was a traitor in her crew—she has weathered the 
storm nobly—who would have sent her on the rocks, sir, who 
would have scuttled her at midnight.” 

“Pray drop yom- nautical metaphors, and tell me what you 
mean, cries F. B.’s companion, and Bayham (*.outinued his 
narration. 

“ Were you_ in the least couvei-sa.iit wilk City aifaii-s,” lu! siud, 

* or (hd yon deign to visit the spot wIkmh' mc.nbaids mostly como*(‘“ 
gate, you wouhl have hear<l tlic story, whieh was over the whole 
Uty yestm-day and spread dismay fr<.m Thrcadma'dle Street to 
Loadenhall. Iho story is, that the firm of Hobson lirotbers and 
Noweonio ycsteylay refused aceeptauee of thirty thousand pouudB’ 
worth of bills of the Bundelcund Banking Company of India. 
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“ Tiie news came like a thunderclap upon the London Board of 
Directors, who had received no notice of the intentions of Hobson 
Brothers, and caused a dreadful panic amongst the shareholders of 
the concern. The hoard-room was besieged by colonels and captains, 
widows and orphans; within an hour after protest the bills were 
taken up, and you will see, in the City article of the Glohe this 
very evening, an announcement that henceforward the house of 
Baines and Jolly, of Fog Court, will meet engagements of the 
Bimdelcund Banking Company of India, being provided with ample 
funds to do honour to every possible liability of that Company. 
But the shares fell, sir, in consequence of the panic. I hope they 
will rally. I trust and believe they will rally. For our good 
Colonel’s sake, and that of his friends, for the sake of the innocent 
children sporting by the Serpentine yonder, 

I had my suspicions when they gave that testimonial,” said 
F. B. “In my experience of life, sir, I always feel rather shy 
about testimonials, and when a party gets one, somehow look out 
to hear of his smashing the next month., Ahdt omen I I will say 
again. I like not the going down of yonder little yacht.” 

The Glohe sure enough contained a paragraph that evening 
announcing the occurrence which Mr. Bayham had described, and 
the temporary panic which it had occasioned, and containing an 
advertisement stating that Messrs. Baines and Jolly would henceforth 
act as agents of the Indian Company. Legal proceedings were 
presently threatened by the solicitors of the Company against the 
banking firm which had caused so much mischief. Mr. Hobson 
Hewcome was absent abroad when the circumstance took place, and 
it was known that the protest of the bills was solely attributable 
to his nephew and partner. But after the break between the two 
firms, there was a rupture between Hobson’s family and Colonel 
Hewcome. The exasperated Colonel vowed that his brother and 
liis nephew were traitors alike, and would have no further dealings 
with one or the other. Even poor innocent Sam Hewcome, coming 
up to London from Oxford, where he had been plucked, and offering 
a hand to Clive, was frowned away by our Colonel, who spoke in 
terms of great displeasure to his sou for taking the least notice of 
the young traitor. 

Our Colonel was changed, changed in his heart, changed in his 
whole demeanour towards the world, and above all towards his 
son, for whom he had made so many kind sacrifices in his old days. 
We have said how, ever since Clive’s marriage, a tacit strife had 
f been growing up between fiither and son. The boy’s evident un¬ 
happiness was like a reproach to his father. His very silence 
» angered the old man. His want of confidence daily chafed and 
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annoyed him. At the head of a large fortune, which he rightly 
persisted in spending, he felt angry with himself because he could 
not enjoy it, angry with his son, who should have helped him in 
the administration of his new estate, and who was ])ut a listless, 
useless member of the little confederacy, a living protest against 
all the schemes of the good man’s past life. The catastrophe in 
the City again brought farther ;ind son togetlnu' somewliat, and the 
vindictiveness of both was roused by Barnes’s treason. Time was 
when tlie Colonel himself would have viewed his Icinsman more 
charitably, but fate and circumstance', bad a-ngered that oi’igiually 
friendly and gentle disposition ; hate and suspicion had mastered 
him, and if it cannot be said that his new life had (‘hanged him, 
at least it had brought out faults for wliicli there had liitherto been 
no occasion, and cpialities latent before. Do we know ourselves, 
or what good or evil (‘ircumstanc-e may bring from us ? Did Cain 
know, as he and his younger brother played round their mother’s 
knee, that the little hand which caressed Abel should one day grow 
larger, and seize a brand to slay bind Thrice fortunate lie, to 
whom circumstance is made easy ; whom fiito visits with gentle 
trial, and kindly Heaven keeps out of tenijitation. 

In the stage which tlie family feud now reuidu'd, and whidi the 
biographer of the Newcomes is bound to d(^seri])(\ 11 1 ere is om^ 
gentle moralist wlio gives lier senteiu'C decidedly against Olive’s 
father; whilst, on the other hand, a rougli philosoi>li('r a,nd friend 
of mine, whose opinions vused to liavt'. some weight with me, stoutly 
declares that they were right. ‘‘War a,ml Justice are good things,'^’ 
says George Warrington, rattling his (ilemdied fist on the table. 
“ I maintain them, and the (Kiinmon sense of tlie world maintains 
them, against the preaching of all the H()iu',ymans that ever puled 
from the pulpit. I have not the least objection in life to a rogue 
being hung. When a scoundrel is whi|)ped I am pl('as('d, and say, 
serve him right. If any gentleman will horsewhi]> Bii* Barnes 
Newcome, Baronet, I shall not be shocked, but, on tlie contrary, 
go home and order an extra mutton-chop for dinnc'r.” 

“Ah! Kevenge is wrong. Pen,” pleads the other coimadior. 
“ Let alone that the wisest and best of all fludges has condemned 
it. It blackens the hearts of men. It distorts tlieir views of riglit. 
It sets them to devise evil, it causes tlieni to think unjustly of 
others. It is not the noblest rivturu fir injury, nol; evciii tlu.^ 
bravest way of meeting it. The grea,test c.ourage'is tu bi'ar perse^ 
eiition, not to answer when you an'- n^vif'd, and wIk'ii a wrong 
has been done you to forgive. I am sm-ry fir wluit you call the 
Coloriers triumph and liis enemy’s humiliation. .‘Ijot ikirucs be as 
odious as you will, he ought never to have humiliated Ethel’s 
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brother; but lie is weak. Other gentlemen as well are weak, 
Mr. Pen, although you are so much cleverer than women. I have 
no patience with the Colonel, and' I beg you to tell him, whether 
he asks you or not, that he has lost my good graces, and that I 
for one will not huzzah at what his friends and flatterei’s call his 
triumphs, and that I don’t think in this instance he has acted like 
the dear Colonel, and the good Colonel, and the good Christian, 
that I once thought him.” 

We must now tell what the Colonel and Clive had been doing, 
and what caused two such different opinions respecting their con¬ 
duct from the two critics just named. The refusal of the London 
Banking House to accept the hills of the Great Indian Company 
of course affected very much the credit of that Company in this 
country. Sedative announcements were issued by the Directors in 
London; brilliant accounts of the Company’s affairs abroad were 
published; proof incontrovertible was given that the B. B. C. was 
never in so flourishing a state as at that time when Hobson Brothers 
had refused its drafts; but there could be no question that the 
Company had received a severe wound, and was deeply if not vitally 
injured by the conduct of the London Arm. 

The propensity to sell out became quite epidemic amongst the 
shareholders. Everybody was anxious to realise. Why, out of the 
thirty names inscribed on i)oor Mrs. Clive’s cocoa-nut tree no less 
than twenty deserters might be mentioned, or at least who would 
desert could they find an opportunity of doing so with arms and 
^ baggage. Wrathfully the good Colonel scratched the names of those 
faithless ones out of his daughter’s visiting-book; haughtily he met 
them in the street: to desert the B, B. C. at the hour of peril was, 
in his idea, like applying for leave of absence on the eve of an 
action. He would not see that the question was not one of senti¬ 
ment at all, but of chances and arithmetic; he would not hear with 
patience of men quitting the ship, as he called it. ‘‘ They may go, 
sir,” says he, “but let them never more be officers of mine.” With 
scorn and indignation he paid oft’ one or two timid friends, who were 
anxious to fly, and purchased their shares out of his own pocket. 
But his purse was not long enough for this kind of amusement. 
What money he had was invested in the Company already, and his 
name further pledged for meeting the engagements from which their 
late London Bankers liad withdrawn. 

Tliosc gentlemen, in the meanwhile, spoke of their differences 
with the Indian Bank as quite natural, and laughed at the absurd 
charges of personal hostility which poor Thomas bTowcome publicly 
lU’eferred. “Here is a hot-headed old Indian dragoon,” says Sir 
Barnes, “who knows no more about business than I do about cavalry 
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tactics or Hindostance; who gets into a partnership along with 
other dragoons and Indian wiseacres, with some nnconimonly wily 
old native practitioners; and they pay great dividends, and they 
set up a bank. Of course we will do these people’s business as 
long as we are covered, but I have always told their manager that 
we would run no risks whatever, and would close the account the 
very moment it did not suit us to keep it: and so we parted 
company six weeks ago, since when there has been a ])anic in tlie 
Company, a pani(^ which has been increased by Colonel Ncwcoine’s 
absurd swagger and folly. Ho says I am his enemy; enemy 
indeed ! So I am in private life, but what has tliat to do with 
business In business begad, there are no friends and no enemies at 
all. I leave all my sentiment on tlie other side of Temple Bar.” 

So Thomas Newcomc, and Clive the son of Thomas, had wrath 
in their hearts against Barnes, tlieir kinsman, and desired to be 
revenged upon him, and were eager after his xindoing, and longed 
for an opportunity when they might meet him and overeome him, 
and put him to shame. 

When men are in this frame of mind, a ('C-rtain i)ersonage is said 
always to be at hand to hel}) them and give tliem occasion for 
indulging in their pretty little passion. Wluit is sliecr hate seems 
to the individual entertaining the sentiment so like indignant virtue, 
that he often imlulges in the propensity to the full, nay, lands him¬ 
self for the exercise of it. I am sure if Thomas Newcome, in his 
present desire for retaliation against Barnes, Imd known the real 
nature of his sentiments towards that wortliy, his (tondnet would 
have been different, and we should have heard of no such active 
hostilities as ensued. 
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CHAPTER LXV 

IN WHICH MRS. CLIVE COMES INTO HER FORTUNE 

I X speaking of the affairs of the B. B. 0., Sir Barnes Xewcome 
always took care to maintain his candid surprise relating to 
^the proceedings of that Company. He set about evil reports 
against it! He endeavour to do it a wrong—absurd ! If a friend 
were to ask him (and it was quite curious what a number did 
manage to ask him) whether he thought the Company was an 
advantageous investment, of course he would give an answ^er. He 
could not Scy conscientiously he thought so—never once had said so 
-in the time of their connection, which had been formed solely 
with a view of obliging his amiable uncle. It was a quarrelsome 
Company; a dragoon Company; a Company of gentlemen accus¬ 
tomed to gunpowder, and fed on mulligatawny. He, foi'sooth, be 
hostile to it! Thei'e were some Companies that required no 
enemies at all, and would be pretty sure to go to the deuce their 
own way. 

Thus, and with this amiable candoui', spake Barnes, about a 
commercial speculation, the merits of which he had a right to 
canvass as well as any other citizen. As for Uncle Hobson, his 
conduct was characterised by a timidity which one would scarcely 
have expected from a gentleman of his florid, jolly countenance, 
active habits, and generally manly demeanour. He kept away 
from the cocoa-nut feast, as we have seen; he protested privily to 
the Colonel that his private good-will continued undiminished ; but 
he was deeply grieved at the B. B. C. affiiir, wliich took place 
while he was on the Continent—confound the Continent, my wife 
would go—and which was entirely without his cognisance. The 
Colonel received his brother’s excuses, first with awful liows and 
ceremony, and finally with laughter. My good Hobson,” said he, 
with the most insufierable kindness, “ of course you intended to l)e 
friendly; of course the aftair was done without your knowledge. 
We understand that sort of thing. London bankers have no hearts 
—for these last fifty years past that I have known you and your 
brother, and my amiable nephew, the present commanding officer, 
has there been anything in your conduct that has led me to suppose 
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you had'?” and herewith Colonel Newcoine burst out into a laugh. 
It was not a pleasant laugh to hear. Worthy Hobson took his 
hat, and walked away, brushing it round and round, and looking 
very confused. The Colonel strode after him downstairs, and made 
him an awful bow at the hall door. Never again did Hobson New- 
come set foot in that Tyburnian mansion. 

During the whole of that season of the testimonial the cocoa-nut 
figured ill an extraordinary number of bamiuets. The Coloncrs 
hospitalities were more profuse than ever, and Mrs. Clive’s toilettes 
more brilliant. Clive, in his confidential conversations with his 
friends, was very dismal and gloomy. ’When I asked City news of 
our well-informed friend E. B., I am sorry to say, his eoiintenance 
became funereal. The B. B, C. shares, which had been at an 
immense premium twelve months since, were now slowly fiilling, 
falling, 

“I wish,” said Mr. SheiTick to me, “the Colonel would realise 
even now, like that Mr. Katray who has just come out of the ship, 
and brought a lumdred thousand pounds wdth him.” 

“ Come out of the ship 1 You little know the Colonel, Mr. 
Shcrrick, if you think he will ever do that.” 

Mr. Eatray, though he Imd returned to Europe, gave the most 
cheering accounts of the B. B. C. It was in the most flourishing 
state. Shares sure to get up again. He liad sold out entirely on 
account of his liver. Must come home— the doctor said so. 

Some months afterwards, another director, Mr. Hedges, came 
home. Both of these gentlemen, as we know, entei'tained the 
fashionable world, got seats in Parliament, pur(‘.hascd idaces in tln^ 
country, and were greatly respected. Mr. Hedges came out, bnt 
his wealthy partner, Mr. M(*.Caspey, entered into the B. B. C. The 
entry of Mr. McCaspey into the alfairs of the Company did not 
seem to produce very great excitement in England. Tlio shares 
slowly fell. However, tliere was a prodigious indigo crop. Tlie 
London manager was in perfect good-humour. lu spite of tliis and 
that, of defections, of mipleasantries, of unfavourable wliispors, and 
doubtful friends—Thomas Newcome kept liis head high, and his 
face was always kind and smiling, except wfhen certain family 
enemies were mentioned, and he frowned like Jove in anger. 

We have seen how very fond litth^ E,os(iy was of her mamma, 
of her uncle, James Binnia, and now of ho.v pa..pa, as she affection¬ 
ately styled Thomas Newcomc, This alfe-c.tion, I am sure, the two 
gentlemen returned with all their he-arts, a.nd but that they were 
inudi too generous and simple-minded to entertain such a feeling, 
it may he wondered that the two good old boys were not a little 
jealous of one another. Howheit it does not a|)pear that they 
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entertained such a feeling; at least it never interrupted the kindly 
friendship between them, and Clive was regarded in the light of 
a son by both of them, and each contented himself with his moiety 
of tlie smiling little girbs affection. 

As long as they were with her, the truth is, little Mrs. Clive 
was very fond of people, very docile, obedient, easily pleased, brisk, 
kind, and good-humoured. She charmed her two old friends with 
little songs, little smiles, little kind offices, little caresses; and 
having administered Thomas Kcwcome’s cigar to him in the daintiest, 
prettiest way, she would trip off to drive with James Binnie, or 
sit at liis dinner, if he was indisposed, and be as gay, neat-handed, 
watchful, and attentive a child as any old gentleman could desire. 

She did not seem to be very sorry to part with mamma, a want 
of feeling which that lady bitterly deplored in her subsequent con¬ 
versation with her friends about Mrs Clive Hewcome. Possibly 
there were reasons why Rosey should not be very much vexed at 
quitting mamma; but surely she might have dropped a little tear 
as she took leave of kind, good old James Binnie. Not she. The 
gentleman’s voice faltered, but hers did not in the least. She kissed 
him on the face, all smiles, blushes, and happiness, and tripped into 
the railway-carriage with her husband and father-in-law at Brussels, 
leaving the poor old uncle very sad. Our women said, I know not' 
why, that little Rosey had no heart at all. Women are accustomed 
to give such opinions respecting the wives of their newly married 
friends. I am bound to add (and I do so during Mr. Clive New- 
come’s absence from England, otherwise I should not like to venture 
upon the statement), that some men concur with the ladies’ opinion 
of Mrs. Clive. For instance, Captains Coby and Hoby declare that 
her treatment of the latter, her encouragement and desertion of him 
when Clive made his proposals, were shameful. 

At this time Rosey was in a pupillary state. A good, obedient 
little girl, her duty was to obey the wishes of her dear mamma. 
How show her sense of virtue and obedience better than by promptly 
and cheerfully obeying mamma, and at the orders of that experi¬ 
enced Campaigner, giving up Bobby Hoby, and going to England 
to a fine house, to be presented at Court, to have all sorts of 
pleasure with a handsome young husl)and and a kind father-in-law 
by her sidel No wonder Rosey was not in a very active state of 
grief at parting from Uncle James. He strove to console himself 
with these considerations when he had returned to the empty house, 
where she had danced, and smiled, and warbled; and he looked at 
the chair she sat in; and at the great mirror which had so 
often refiected her fresh pretty face;—the great callous mirror, 
which now only framed upon its shining sheet the turban, and the 
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ringlets, and the plump person, and the resolute smile of the old 
Campaigner. 

After that parting with her uncle at the Brussels railway, Eosey 
never again beheld him. Ho passed into the Campaigner’s keeping, 
from which alone he was rescued by the summons of pallid death! 
Hemet that summons like a philosopher; rejected rather testily 
all the mortuary consolations which his nephew-in-law, Josey’s 
husband, thought proper to bring to his bedside; and’ uttered 
opinions which scandalised that divine. But as he left Mrs. M‘Oraw 
only £500, thrice that sum to his sister, ;ind the remainder of ids 
property to his beloved niece, Eosa Mackenzie, now Eosa Newcome 
let us trust that Dr. M‘Ci-aw, hurt and angry at the ill-favour shown 
to his wife, his third young wife, his best beloved Josey, at the 
impatience with which the deceased had always received' his Dr 
M'Craw’s, own sermons,—let us hope, I say,' tliat the reverend 
gentleman was mistaken in his views respecting the present position 
of _Mr. James Bmnie’s soul; and that Heaven may have some 
regions yet accessible to James, which Dr. M*Graw’s intellect has 
not yet explored. Look, gentlemen! Does a week jiass without 
the announcement of the discovery of a new comet in the sky, a new 
star in the heaven, twinkling dimly out of a yet farther distance 
and only now becoming visible to human ken though existent for 
ever and ever? So let us hope divine tmtlns may ho shining and 
regions of light and love extant, which Geneva glasses cannot yet 
perceive, and arc beyond the focus of Eoman telesi;ope.s. 

I think Olive and the Colonel were more aireided by the news 
of Ja,mes’s death than Eosey, concerning whose wonderful strength 
01 mmd good Thomas New come discoursed to my Laura and me 
when fancying that my friend’s wife needed comfort and consola! 
tion, Mrs. Pendemns went to visit her. “ Of cour.se wo shall have 
no more parties this yeiu-,” sighed Eosey. She looked very pretty 
m her black dress. Olive, in his hearty way, said a hundred kind 
feeling things about the departed friend. Thomas Newoome’s 
recollections of him, and regret, were no less tender aiid sincere. 

See says he, “how that dear child’s sense of duty makes her 
hide her feelings! Her grief is most deep, but she wears a calm 
countenance. I se« her looking sad in private, but I no sooner 
speak than she smiles.” “ I think,” said Laura, as we came away, 
tlmt Colonel Newcome performs all the courtship part of the 
marnago and Olivo, poor Clive, though ho spoke very nobly juid 
generoii-sly about Mr. Binnie, I am sure it is not Ids old friend’s 
cieatn merely, wLich makes him so unhappy.” 

Poor Clive, hy right of Iris wife, was now rich Olive : the little 
a y laviiig inherited from her kind relative no inconsiderable sum 
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of money. In a very early part of this story, mention has been 
made of a small sum producing one hundred pounds a year, which 
Clive’s father had made over to the lad when he sent him from 
India. This little sum Mr. Clive had settled upon his wife before 
marriage, being indeed all he had of his own; for the famous bank 
shares which his father presented to him, were only made over 
formally when the young man came to London after his marriage, 
and at the paternal request and order appeared as a most inefficient 
director of the B. B. 0. Now Mrs. Newcome, of her own inheri¬ 
tance, possessed not only B. B. C. shares, but moneys in bank and 
shares in East India Stock, so that Clive in the right of his wife 
had a seat in the assembly of East India shareholders, and a voice 
in the election of directors of that famous Company. I promise 
you Mrs. Clive was a personage of no little importance. She carried 
her little head with an aplomb and gravity which amused some of 
us. F. B. bent his most respectfully down before her; she sent 
him on messages, and deigned to ask him to dinner. He once more 
wore a cheerful countenance; the clouds which gathered o’er the 
sun of Newcome were in the bosom of the ocean buried, Bay ham 
said, by James Binnie’s brilliant behaviour to his niece. 

Clive was a proprietor of East India Stock, and had a vote in 
electing the directors of that Company; and who so fit to be a 
director of its affairs as Thomas Newcome, Esq., Companion of the 
Bath, and so long a distinguished officer in its army 1 To hold this 
position of director used, up to very late days, to be the natural 
ambition of many East Indian gentlemen. Colonel Newcome had 
often thought of offering himself as a candidate, and now openly 
placed himself on the lists, and publicly announced his intention. 
His interest was rather poweiful through the Indian Bank, of which 
he was a director, and many of the shareholders of which were pro¬ 
prietors of the East India Company. To have a director of the 
B. B. C. also a member of the parliament in Leadenhall Street 
would naturally be beneficial to the former institution. Thomas 
Newcome’s prospectuses were issued accordingly, and his canvass 
received with tolerable favour* 

Within a very short time another candidate appeared in the 
field—a retired Bombay lawyer, of considerable repute and large 
means,—and at the head of this gentleman’s committee appeared 
the names of Hobson Brothers and Newcome, very formidable person¬ 
ages at the East India House, with which the bank of Hobson 
Brothers have had dealings for half a century past, and where the 
old lady, who founded or consolidated that family, had had three 
stars before her own venerable name, which had descended upon her 
son Sir Brian, and her grandson Sir Barnes. 
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War -was thus- openly declared between Thomas Newcome and 
his nephew. The canvass on both sides was very liot and eager. 
The number of promises was pretty equal. The election was not 
to come off yet for a while; for aspirants to the honourable office 
of director used to announce their wishes years before they could be 
fulfilled, and retirrued again and again to the contest before they 
finally won it. Howbeit, the Colonel’s prospects were very fair, 
and a prodigious indigo crop came in to favour the E. B. C. with 
the most brilliant report from the board at Calcutta. The shares, 
still somewhat sluggish, rose again, the Colonors hopes with them’ 
and the courage of gentlemen at home who had invested their money 
in the transaction. 

We were sitting one day round the Colonel’s dinner-table; it 
was not one of the cocoa-nut-tree days ; tlnit emblem was locked'xip 
in the butler’s pantry, and only beheld the lamps on occasions of 
state. It was a snug family party in the early part of the yciir, 
when scarcely anybody was in town; only George Warrington, and 
F. B., and Mr. and Mrs, Pendennis '; and, the ladies having retired, 
we were haying such a talk as we used to enjoy in quite old days, 
before marriages and cares and divisions had separated us. ’ 

_ F. B. led the conversation. The Colonel received his remarks 
wth great gravity, and thought him an instructive personage. 
Others considered him rather as amusing than instructive, and so 
his eloquence was generally welcome. The canvass for the dircctor- 
^ip was talked over. The improved affairs of a certain great 
Banking Company, which shall be nameless, but one which F. B. 
would take the liberty to state, would, iii his opinion, unite for ever 
the mother country to our great Iiulian possessions ;—the prosperity 
of this great Company was enthusiastically drunk by Mr. Bayham 
m some of the very best claret. The conduct of the enemies of 
that Company was characterised in terms of hitter, hut not un¬ 
deserved, satire. F. B. rather liked to air his oratory, and neglected 
tew opportunities for making speeches after dinner. 

The Colonel admired his voice and sentiments not the less 
^rhaps, because the latter were highly laudatory of the good man. 
^d not from interest, at least, as far as he himself know—not 
from any mean or selfish motives, did F. B. speak. Ho called 
Colonel Newcome his friend, his benefactor; kissed the hem of his 
garment; he wished fervently that he could have been the Colonel’s 
ui’^'r repeatedly, a desire that some one would speak 

r ?? “ight have the opportunity 

of polishing that individual off in about two seconds. He revered 
the Colonel mth all his heart; nor is any gentleman proof alto¬ 
gether against this constant regard and devotion from anoW 
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The Colonel used to wag his head wisely, and say Mr. Bayham's 
suggestions were often exceedingly valuable, as indeed the fact 
was, though his conduct was no more of a piece with his opinions 
than those of some other folks occasionally are. 

What the Colonel ought to do, sir, to help him in the direc¬ 
tion,’’ says F. B., “is to get into Parliament. The House of 
Commons would aid him into the Court of Directors, and the Court 
of Directors would help him in the House of Commons.” 

“Most wisely said,” says Warrington. 

The Colonel declined. “ I have long had the House of Commons 
in my eye,” he said; “but not for me. I wanted my boy to go 
there, it would be a proud day for me if I could see him there.” 

“I can’t speak,” says Clive, from his end of the table. “ I don’t 
understand about parties, like F. B. here.” 

“ I believe I do know a thing or two,” Mr. Bayham here politely 
interposes. 

“’And politics do not interest me in the least,” Clive sighs out, 
drawing pictures with Ms fork on his napkin, and not heeding the 
other’s interruption. 

“ I wish I knew what would interest him,” his father whispers 
to me, who happened to be at his side. “ He never cares to be out 
of his painting-room; and he doesn’t seem to be very happy even in 
there. I wish to G-od, Pen, I knew what had come over the boy.” 
I thought I knew; but what was the use of telling, now there was 
no remedy, 

“ A dissolution is expected every day,” continued F. B. “ The 
papers are full of it. Ministers cannot go on with this majority— 
cannot possibly go on, sir. I have it on the best authority ; and 
men who are anxious about their seats are writing to their con¬ 
stituents, or are subscribing at missionary meetings, or are gone 
down lecturing at Athenseums, and that sort of thing.” 

Here Warrington burst out into a laughter much louder than 
the occasion of the speech of F. B. seemed to warrant; and the 
Colonel, turning round with some dignity, asked the cause oT George’s 
amusement. 

“What do you think your darling. Sir Barnes Hewcome 
Newcome, has been doing during the recess T’ cries Warrington. 
“ I had a letter this morning from my liberal and punctual employer, 
Thomas Potts, Esquire, of the JSfewcome Independent^ who states, 
in language scarcely respectful, that Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome 
is trying to come the religious dodge, as Mr. Potts calls it. He 
professes to be stricken down with grief on account of late family 
circumstances; wears black, and puts on the most piteous aspect, 
and asks ministers of various denominations to tea with him; and 
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tlie last announcement is the most stupendous of all Stop, I haye 
it in my greatcoat.” And, ringing the bell, George orders a servant 
to bring him a newspaper from his greatcoat pocket. Here it 
is, actually in print,” Warrington continues, and reads to us :— 
“‘Hewcome Athenaeum. 1. Eor the benefit of the Newcome 
Orphan Children’s Home, and 2. for the benefit of the Newcome 
Soup Association, without distinction of denomination. Sir Barnes 
Hewcome Hewcome, Bart., proposes to give two lectures, on Friday 
the 23rd, and Friday the 30th, instant. No 1. The Poetry of Child¬ 
hood : Doctor Watts, Mrs. Barbauld, Jane Taylor. No 2. The 
Poetry of Womanhood, and the Aftections: Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L. 
Threepence will be charged at the doors, which will go to the use 
of the above two admirable societies.’ Potts wants me to go down and 
hear him. He has an eye to business. He has had a (luarrel with 
Sir Barnes, and wants me to go down and hear him, and smash him, 
he kindly says. Let us go down, Clive. You shall draw your 
cousin as you have drawn his villainous little mug a hundred times 
before ; and I will do the smashing part, and we will have some 
fun out of the transaction.” • 

“ Besides, Florae will be in the country; going to Rosebury is 
a jouniey worth the taking, I can tell you; and we have old Mrs. 
Mason to go and see, who sighs after you, Cokmel. My wife went 
to see her,” remarks Mr. Pendennis, “and-” 

“ And Miss Newcomc, I know,” says the Colonel. 

“ She is away at Brighton, with her little charges, for sea air. 
My wife heard from her to-day.” 

“Oh, indeed. Mrs. Pendennis corresponds with herT’ says 
our host, darkling under his eyebrows; and, at this moment, my 
neighbour, F. B., is kind enough to scrunch my foot under the table 
with the weight of his heel, as much as to warn me, by an appeal 
to my own corns, to avoid treading on so delicate a subject in that 
house. “Yes,” said I, in spite, perhaps in consequence, of this 
interruption. “My wife does correspond witli Miss Ethel, who is 
a noble creature, and whom those who know her know how to love 
and admire. She is very much changed since you knew her, 
Colonel Newcome; since the misfortunes in Sir Barnes’s family, 
and the differences between you aud liirn. Very mueh changed and 
very much improved. Ask my wife ahout her, who knows her 
most intimately, and hears from her consbuitly.” 

“Very likely, very likely,” cried the Colonel hurriedly, “I 
hope she is improved, witli all my heart. I am sure there was 
room for it. Gentlemen, sliall we go up to tlic ladies and have 
some coffee 1” And herewith the colloquy ended, aud the party 
ascended to the drawing-room. 
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Tlie party ascended to the drawing-room, where no doubt both 
the ladies were pleased by the invasion which ended their talk. 
My wife and the Colonel talked apart, and I saw the latter looking 
gloomy^ and the former pleading very eagerly, and using a great 
deal of action, as the little hands are wont to do when the mistress’s 
heart is very much moved. I was sure she was pleading Ethel’s 
cause with her uncle. 

So indeed she was, And Mr. George, too, knew what her 
thoughts were. ‘‘Look at her 1” he said to me. “Don’t you see 
what she is doing? She believes in that girl whom you all said 
Clive took a fancy to before he married his present little placid 
wife ; a nice little simple creature, who is worth a dozen Ethels.” 

“Simple certainly,’" says Mr. P., with a shrug of the shoulder. 

“ A simpleton of twenty is better than a roue of twenty. It is 
better not to have thought at all, than to have thought such things 
as must go through a girl’s mind whose life is passed in jilting and 
being jilted; whose eyes, as soon as they are opened, are turned to 
the main chance, and are taught to leer at an earl, to languish at a 
marquis, and to grow blind before a commoner. I don’t know much 
about fashionable life. Heaven help us 1 (you young Brummel! I 
see the reproach in your face 1) Why, sir, it absolutely appears to 
me as if this little hop-o-my-thumb of a creature has begun to give 
herself airs since her marriage and her carriage, Do you know, I 
rather thought she patronised me ? Are all women spoiled by their 
contact with the wmrld, and their bloom rubbed off in the market ? 
I know one who seems to me to remain pure 1 to be sure I only 
know her, and this little person, and Mrs. Flanagan our laundress, 
and my sisters at home, who don’t count. But that Miss Newcome 
to whom once you introduced me ? Oh, the cockatrice ! only that 
poison don’t affect your wife, the other would kill her. I hope the 
Colonel will not believe a word which Laura says.” And my wife’s 
tSte-a-tete with our host coming to an end about this time, Mr. 
Warrington in high spirits goes up to the ladies, recapitulates the 
news of Barnes’s lecture, recites “ How doth the little busy bee,” 
and gives a quasi-satirical comment upon that well-known poem, 
which bewilders Mrs. Clive, until, set on by the laughter of the rest 
of the audience, she laughs very freely at that odd man, and calls 
him “ you droll satirical creature you! ” and says “ she never was 
so much amused in her life. Were you, Mrs. Pendeimis?” 

Meanwhile Clive, who has been sitting apart moodily biting 
his nails, not listening to F. B.’s remarks, has broken into a laugh 
once or twice, and gone to a writing-book, on which, whilst George 
is still disserting, Clive is drawing. 

At the end of the other’s speech, F. B. goes up to the draughts- 
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man, looks over his shoulder, makes one or two violent efforts as 
of inward convulsion, and finally explodes in an enormous guffaw. 
“ It’s capital! By Jove, it’s capital! Sir Barnes would never 
dare to face his constituents with that picture of him hung up in 
Kewcome! ” 

And F. B. holds up the drawing, at which we all laugh except 
Laura. As for the Colonel, he paces up and down the room, hold- 
ing the sketch close to liis eyes, holding it away from him, patting 
it, clapping his son delightedly on the shoulder. ‘‘ Capital! capital! 
We’ll have the picture printed, by Jove, sir; show vice its own 
image; and shame the viper in his own nest, sir. That’s what 
we will.” 

Mrs. Pendennis came away with rather a heavy heart from this 
party. She chose to interest herself about the right or wrong of 
her friends; and her mind was disturbed ])y the Colonel’s vindictive 
spirit. On the subsequent day we had occasion to visit our friend 
J. J. (who was completing the sweetest little picture, No. 26S in 
the Exhibition, Portrait of a Lady and Child ”), and "we found 
that Clive had been with tlie painter that morning likewise; and 
that J. J. was acquainted with his scheme. That he did not 
approve of it we could read in the artist’s grave countenance. 
“Nor does Clive approve of it either! ” cried Ridley, witli greater 
eagerness than he usually displayed, and more oi)enness tiian he 
was accustomed to exliibit in judging unfavourably of his friends. 

“Among them they have taken him away from his art,” Ridley 
said. “ They don’t understand him wlien he talks about it; they 
despise him for pursuing it. Why should I womler at that*? my 
parents despised it too, and my father was not a grand gentleman 
like the Colonel, Mrs. Pendennis. Ah! why did the Colonel ever 
grow rich ^ Why had not Clive to work for Iiis bread as I have ? 
He would have done something that was worthy of him tlien; now 
his time must be spent in da.ncing attendamic at l)alls and oponis, and 
yawning at City board-rooms. They call tlmt business ; they think 
he is idling when he comes here, poor fellow ! As if life was long 
enough for our art; and the best labour we can give, good enough 
for it! He went away groaning tins morning, and quite saddened 
in spirits. The Colonel wants to set up himself for Parliament, 
or to set Clive up ; but he says he won’t, I hope he won’t: do 
not you, Mrs. Pendennis'? ” 

The painter turned as he spoke; aiid the bright northern light 
which fell upon the sitter’s head was intercepted, and lighted up 
his own as he addressed us. Out of that bright light looked his 
pale thoughtful face, and long locks, and eager brown eyes. The 
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palette on his arm was a great shield painted of many colours: he 
carried his maul-stick and a sheaf of brushes along with it, the 
weapons of his glorious but harmless war. With these he achieves 
conquests, wherein none are wounded save the envious: with that 
he shelters him against how much idleness, ambition, temptation! 
Occupied over that consoling work, idle thoughts cannot gain the 
mastery over him; selfish wishes or desires are kept at bay. Art 
is truth: and truth is religion; and its study and practice a daily 
work of pious duty. What are the world’s struggles, brawls, sue- 
cesses, to that calm recluse pursuing his calling^ See, twinkling 
in the darkness round his chamber, numberless beautiful trophies 
of the graceful victories which he has won—sweet flowers of fancy 
reared by him—kind shapes of beauty which he has devised and 
moulded. The world enters into the artist’s studio, and scornfully 
bids him a price for his genius, or makes dull pretence to admire 
it. What know you of his arf? You cannot read the alphabet 
of that sacred book, good old Thomas Hewcome! What can you 
tell of its glories, joys, secrets, consolations'? Between his two 
best-beloved mistresses, poor Olive’s luckless father somehow inter¬ 
poses ; and with sorrowful, even angry protests. In place of Art 
the Colonel brings him a ledger; and in lieu of first love, shows 
him Rosey. ' 

Ho wonder that Olive hangs his head; rebels sometimes, de¬ 
sponds always; he has positively determined to refuse to stand for 
Hewcome, Ridley says. Laura is glad of his refusal, and begins 
to think of him once more as of the Clive of old days. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

IN WHICH THE COLONEL AND THE NEIVCOME ATHENAEUM 
ARE BOTH LECTURED 

A t breakfilst with his family, on the morning after the little 
entertainment to which we wore bidden in tlie last chai)tcr, 
Colonel Newcoine was full of the projected invasion of 
Barnes’s territories, and delighted to think that there was an 
opportunity of at last humiliating that rascal. 

Clive does not think he is a rascal at all, papa,” cries Rosey, 
from behind her tea-urn; ‘^‘that is, you said you thought pa.pa 
judged him too harshly; you know you did, this morning ! ” And 
from her hnsband’s angry glances, she flies to Ids father’s for 
protection. Those were even fiercer than Clive’s. Revenge flashed 
from beneath Thomas Newcome’s grizzled (eyebrows, and glanced 
in the direction where Clive sat. Then tlie Coloners face flushed 
up, and he cast his eyes down towards his tcacaip, which he lifted 
with a trembling hand. The father and son loved eacii other so, 
that each was afraid of the other. A war between two such men 
is dreadful; pretty little pink-faced Rosey, in a sweet little morn¬ 
ing cap and ribands, her pretty little lingers twinkling with a 
score of rings, sat simpering before her silver tea-urn, which re¬ 
flected her pretty little pink baby hice. Little artlcSs creature! 
what did she know of the dreadful wounds whicih her little words 
inflicted in the one generous breast and the other ? 

“My boy’s heart is gone from nie,’’thinks poor Thonuis New- 
come; “our family is insulted, our enterprises ruined, by that 
traitor, and my son is not even angry 1 he does not care for the 
success of our idans—for the honour of our name even ; I make him 
a position of whi(di any young man in England might l)e proud, 
and Clive scarcely deigns to accept it.” 

“My wife appeals to my father,” thinks poor Clivcp; “it is 
from him she asks counsel, and not from me. Be it alK>ut tlie 
riband in her cap, or any otlier transaction in our lives, she takers 
her colour from his opinion, and goes to liim for advi(;e, and I have 
to wait till it is given, and conform myself to it. If I differ from 
the dear old father, I wound liim; if i yield up my opinion, as I 
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do always, it is with a bad grace, and I wound him still. With 
the best intentions in the world, what a slave’s life it is that he 
has made for me ! ” 

“ How interested you are in your papers ! ” resumes the sprightly 
Rosey. ‘‘What can you find in those horrid politics'?” Both 
gentlemen are looking at their papers with all their might, and no 
doubt cannot see one single word which those brilliant and witty 
leading articles contain. 

“ Clive is like you, Rosey,” says the Colonel, laying his paper 
down, “and does not care for politics.” 

“ He only cares for pictures, papa,” says Mrs. Clive. “ He 
would not drive with me yesterday in the Park, but spent hours 
in his room, while you were toiling in the City, poor papa I—spent 
hours painting a horrid beggar-man dressed up a.s a monk. And 
this morning he got up quite early, quite early, and has been out 
ever so long, and only came in for breakfast just now! just before 
the bell rung.” 

“ I like a ride before breakfast,” says Clive. 

“ A ride I I know where you have been, sir ! He goes away, 
morning after morning, to that little Mr. Ridley’s—his chum, papa, 
and he comes back with his hands all over horrid paint. He did 
this morning: you know you did, Clive.” 

“I did not keep any one waiting, Rosey,” says Clive. “I like 
to have two or three hours at my painting when I can spare them.” 
Indeed, the poor fellow used so to run away of summer mornings 
for Ridley’s instructions, and gallop home again, so as to be in 
time for the family meal. 

“ Yes,” cries Rosey, tossing up the cap and ribands, “ he gets 
up so early in the morning, that at night he falls asleep after 
dinner; very pleasant and polite, isn’t he, papa 'I ” 

“ I am up betimes too, my dear,” says the Colonel (many and 
many a time he must have heard Clive as he left the house); 
“I have a great many letters to write, affairs of the greatest 
importance to examine and conduct. Mr. Betts from the City 
is often with me for hours before I come down to your breakfast- 
table. A man who has the affairs of such a great bank as ours 
to look to, must be up with the lark. We are all early risers 
in India.” 

“You dear kind papa!” says little Rosey, with unfeigned 
admiration; and she puts out one of the pdump white little 
jewelled hands, and pats the lean brown paw of the Colonel 
which is nearest to her. 

“ Is Ridley’s picture getting on well, Clive 'I ” asks the Colonel, 
trying to interest himself about Ridley and his picture. 
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«Very well; it is beautiful; he has sold it for a great price ; 
they must make him an academician next year/' replies Clive. 

A most industrious and meritorious young ma,n ; he deserves 
every honour that may happen to him/' says the old soldier. 
“ Rosey, my dear, it is time you should ask Mr. Ridley to dinner, 
and Mr. Smee, and some of those gentlemen. We wiil drive this 
afternoon and see your portrait.” 

** Clive does not go to sleep after dinner when Mr. Ridley comes 
here/’ cries Rosey. 

“ No; I think it is my turn then,’^ says the Colonel, with a 
glance of kindness. The anger has disappeared from under his 
brows; at that moment the menaced battle is postponed. 

“ And yet I know that it must come,” says poor Clive, telling 
me the story as he hangs on my arm, and we pace through the 
Park. ‘‘The Colonel and I are walking on a mine, and that poor 
little wife of mine is perpetually flinging little shells to hre it. 
I sometimes wish it were blown up, and I were done for, Pen. I 
don’t think my widow would break her heart about me. No; 
I have no right to say that; it's a shame to say that; she tries 
her very best to please me, ])oor little dear! It’s the fault of my 
temper^ perhaps, that she can’t. P>ut neither understands me, 
don’t you see ? The Colonel can’t help thinking I am a degrade(l 
being, because I am fond of painting. Still, dear old boy, he 
patronises Ridley; a man of genius, whom tliose sentries ought 
to salute, by Jove, sir, when he passes. Ridley patronised l)y an 
old officer of Indian dragoons, a little bit of a Rosey, and a fellow 
who is not fit to lay his palette for him 1 I want sometimes to 
ask J. J.’s pardon, after the Colonel has been talking to him in his 
confounded condescending way, uttering some awful bosh about 
the fine arts. Rosey follows him, and trips round J. J.’s studio, 
and pretends to admire, and says, ‘ How soft! how sweet! ’ 
recalling some of mamma-in-law’s dreadful expressions, which 
make me shudder when I hear them. If my jiDor old father had 
a confidant into whose arm lie (^ould hook his own, and whom he 
could pester with his family griefs as I do you, the dear old boy 
would have his dreary story to tell too. I hate banka, bankers, 
Bundelcund, indigo, cotton, and the whole business. I go to that 
confounded board, and never hear one syllalile that the fellows are 
talking about. I sit there l)(u‘.aus(‘, he wishes me to sit there. 
Don’t you think he sees that my In^art is out of tlui business; that 
I would rather be at home in my painting-room 1 We don’t under¬ 
stand each other, bnt wo feel each other as it were by instinct 
Each thinks in his own way, bnt knows what the other is thinking. 
We fight mute battles, don’t you see? and our thoughts, though we 
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don’t express them, are perceptible to one another, and come out 
from our eyes, or pass out from us somehow, and meet, and fight, 
and strike, and wound.” 

Of course Clive’s confidant saw how sore and unhappy the poor 
fellow was, and commiserated his fatal but natural condition. The 
little ills of life are the hardest to bear, as we all very well know. 
What would the possession of a hundred thousand a year, or fame, 
and the applause of one’s countrymen, or the loveliest and best-beloved 
woman,—of any glory, and happiness, or good-fortune, avail to a 
gentleman, for instance, who was allowed to enjoy them only with 
the condition of wearing a shoe with a couple of nails or sharp pebbles 
inside it? All fame and happiness would disappear, and plunge down 
that shoe. All life would rankle round those little nails. I strove, 
by such philosophic sedatives as confidants are wont to apply on 
these occasions, to soothe my poor friend’s anger and pain; and 
I dare say the little nails hurt the patient just as much as before. 

Clive pursued his lugubrious talk through the Park, and con¬ 
tinued it as far as the modest-furnished house which we then occu¬ 
pied in the Pimlico region. It so happened that the Colonel and Mrs. 
Clive also called upon us that day, and found this culprit in Laura’s 
drawing-room, when they entered it, descending out of that splendid 
barouche in which we have already shown Mrs. Clive to the public. 

“ He has not been here for months before; nor have you, Eosey; 
nor have you, Colonel; though we have smothered our indignation, and 
been to dine with you, and to call, ever so many times!” cries Laura. 

The Colonel pleaded his business engagements; Rosa, that little 
woman of the world, had a thousand calls to make, and who knows 
how much to do, since she came out. She had been to fetch papa 
at Bays’s, and the porter had told the Colonel that Mr. Clive and 
Mr. Pendennis had just left the club together. 

Clive scarcely ever drives with me,” says Rosa; “papa almost 
always does.” 

“Rosey’s is such a swell carriage, that I feel ashamed,” says 
Olive. 

“I don’t understand you young men, I don’t see why you 
need be ashamed to go on the Course with your wife in her carriage, 
Clive,” remarks the Colonel. 

“ The Course 1 the Course is at Calcutta, papa 1 ” cries Rosey. 
“ We drive in the Park.” 

“We have a park at Barrackpore too, my dear,” says papa. 

“ And he calls his grooms saices! He said he was going to 
send away a saice for being tipsy, and I did not know in the least 
what he could mean, Laura 1 ” 

“ Mr, Hewcome! you must go and drive on the Course with 
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Rosa, now; and the Colonel must sit and talk with me, whom he 
has not been to see for such a long time,” Olive presently went off 
in state by Rosey’s side, and then Laura showed Colonel Hewcome 
his beautiful white cashmere shawl round a successor of that little 
person who had first been wrapped in that web, now a stout young 
gentleman whose noise could be clearly heard in the upper regions.^ 

I wish you could come down with us, Arthur, upon our elec¬ 
tioneering visit.” 

That of which you were talking last night ? Are you bent 
upon it ” 

Yes, I am determined on it.” 

Laura heard a child’s cry at this moment, and left the room with 
a parting glance at her husband, who in fact had talked over the 
matter with Mrs. Pendennis, and agreed with her in opinion. 

As the Colonel had opened the question, I ventured to make a 
respectful remonstrance against the scheme. Vindicjtiveness on the 
part of a man so simple and generous, so fiiir and noble in all his 
dealings as Thomas Hewcoine, appeared in my mind unworthy of 
him. Surely his kinsman had sorrow and humiliation enough 
already at home. Barnes’s further punishment, we tliought, might 
be left to time, to remorse, to the Judge of riglit and wmng; who 
better understands than we can do our causes and temptations to¬ 
wards evil actions, who reserves the sentence for His own tribunal. 
But when angered, the best of us mistake our own motives, as we 
do those of the enemy who inflames us. What may bo private 
revenge, we take to be indignant virtue, and just revolt agjiinst 
wrong. The Colonel would not hear of counsels of moderation, such 
as I bore him from a sweet Christian ideadcr. ‘^temorsc’l” he 
cried out with a laugh, '' that villain will never feel it until he is 
tied up and whipped at the cart’s tail! Time change that rogue! 
Unless he is wholesomely punished, he will gi-ow a greater scoundrel 
every year. I am inclined to think, @ir,” says he, his honest brows 
da,riding as he looked towards me, “that you too are spoiled by 
this wicked world, and these heartless, fashionable, fine people. 
You wish to live well with the enemy, and with us too, Pendennis. 
It can’t be. He who is not with us is against ns. I very much 
fear,^ sir, that the women, the women, you understand, have been 
talking you ovei\ Do not let us speak any more about this subject, 
for I don’t wish that my son, and my son’s old Mend, should have 
a quarrel.” His face became red, his voicjc quivered with agitation, 
and he looked with glances which I was pained to behold in those 
kind old eyes: not because las wrath and suspicion visited myself, 
but because an impartial witness, nay, a friend to Thomas Uewcome 
in that family quarrel, I grieved to think that a generous heart was 
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! have to write, Pen, and I can’t make them pleasant. 
/’/Is#. Tommykin jumps up. 

4 ^'^P’ them to take off your pinafore, and 

%hiianinia—’’ 


:iat name Tommykin begins to cry. 

commencing to speak in the 
which the child interrupts by calling out in that 
4 ;ll 'I French, ppa.” 

^^^y papa, and 

''“‘,,''’’^'"^'>1 paint-stained shooting- 

•' ,,; ,,,; " lie talks, takes a frock-coat out of a carved wardrobe, and 
f '’'’’'’''^'Ws if ^ helmet on the shelf. He is no longer the handsome 
M ■ ’ haggard 

handkerchief? “I am not the dandy I was. 
says bitterly. 

J^'-tlo voi(‘e isjieard crying overhead—and giving a kind of 
/..-#>*• ' wretched father stops in some indifferent speech he was 

makt',. “I can’t help myself,” he groans out; ‘•'my poor 
tiH^o ill, sh(‘, can’t attend to the diild. Mrs. Mackenzie 
the bouse for tne 


fl -‘ 

^ ^the bouse for tne—and—here! Tommy, Tommy! papa’s 
^.rommy has been crying again, and Hinging oj)cn the 
" f^**i*<)r, Olive calls out, and dashes upstairs. 

i ir scuffling, stamping, loud voices, poor Tommy’s scared 
'’-H5—Clive’s fierce objurgations, and the Campaigner’s voice 
'‘‘I)o, sir, do! with my child suffering in the next 
0''i4/t,'^‘"''®lk'havc like a brute to me, do. He shall not go out. 

not have the hat He shall Ah—all! ” A scream 

It is Olive tearing a child’s hat out of the Campaigner’s 
ith wlii(di, and a, flushed face, he presently rushes down- 
luniig little Tommy on his shoulder. 

I sc(5 what T have come to, Pen,” he says with a heart- 
. oic(‘, trying, with hands all of a tremble, to tie the hat 
lurnd. He laughs bitterly at the ill success of his 
^ j » Tommy too. 

is flung opim, and the red-faced Campaigner appears, 
j, ii!4('«feK*"i f mottled with wrath, her bandeaux of liair are dis- 
upon hc‘r forelicad, tlui ornameuts of her cap, cheap, and 
numerous, only givti luir a, wilder appearance, hhe is 
- :ftf/'w^ and dingy wra.i)per, very different from the lady who 
herself a. Ic.w nnniths l)ac‘k to my wife—how different 
l#C*d'^nj{ling Mrs. iMadviaizic of old days! 

'I ' ' -iiall not go out of a, winter day, sir,” she breaks out. “I 
O'-.’- . iiuifhcr’s or(krs, whom yon ave killintj, Mr. Pen- 
She Ktnrts, pcrc.civing me for the first time, and her 
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cluster round liis beloved feet. Societies fight for him to i)rcach 
their charity sermon. You read in the papers: “ The Wappiiig 
Hosjntal for Wooden-legged Seamen. On Sunday the 231x1, Sermons 
will be preached in behalf of this charity, by the Lord Bishop of 
Tobago in the morning, in the afteinoon by tlie Eev. C. Honey- 
man, A.M., Incumbent of,” &c. “ Clergymen’s Grandmothers’ Fund. 
Sermons in aid of this admirable institution will be jireachcd on 
Sunday, 4th May, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Pimlico and the 
Rev. C. Honeyman, A.M.” When the Dean of Pimlico has Ins 
illness, many people think Honeyman will have the Deanery ; that 
he ought to have it a hnndi'ed female voices vow and declare; 
though it is said that a right reverend head at head-quarters shakes 
dubiously when his name is mentioned for pi'efermcnt. His name 
is spread wide, and not only women, but men come to hear him. 
Members of Parliament, even’ Cabinet Ministers, sit under him. 
Lord Dozeley, of course, is seen in a front ])ew : where was a pul die 
meeting without Lord Dozeley'? The men come away from his 
sermons and say, “ It’s very pleasant, but I don’t know what the 
deuce makes all you women crowd so to hear tlie man.” ‘‘ Oh, 
Charles ! if you would but go oftencr ! ” sighs Lady Ann Maria. 

Can’t you speak to the Home Secretary ? Can’t you do some¬ 
thing for hiiiiV’ “We can ask him to dinner next Wednesday if 
you like,” says Charles. “ They say lie’s a pleasant fellow out of the 
wood. Besides, there is no use in doing anytliing for him,” Charles 
goes on. “ He can’t make less than a, thousand a year out of his 
chapel, and that is better than anythingany one can give him.—A thou¬ 
sand a year, besides the rent of the wine-vaults below the chapel.” 

“Don’t, Charles!” says his wife, with a solemn look, “Don’t 
ridicule things in that way.” 

“Confound it! there arc wine-vaults under the chapel,” answers 
downright Charles. “ I saw the name Sherrick & Co.; offices, a 
green door, and a lirass-plate. It’s better to sit over vardts with 
wine in them than coffins. I wonder whetlier it’s the Sherrick 
with whom Kew and Jack Belsize had that ugly row 1 ” 

“What ugly rowdon’t say ugly row. "it is not a. nko word 
to hear the children use. Go on, my darlings. Wliat was the 
dispute of Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize, and tliis Mr. Slierrickr’ 

“It was all ahout pictures, and aliout horses, aiiid about money, 
and about one other subject wliich enters into every row that I ever 
heard of.” 

“And what is that, dearl” asks the innocent lady, hanging on 
her husband’s arm, and (piite iileased to have led him to church 
and brought him thence. “ And what is it that enters into every 
row, as you call it, Charles ^ ” 
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astounded at tlie ballet, from which mother and daughter retreated 
in the midst of a fire of pleasantries of Captain Goby. I can fancy 
that officer at mess, and how brilliant his anecdotes must have been 
when the company of ladies does not restrain his genial fiow of 
humour. 

'' Here comes Mr. Baker with the proofs. In case you don’t see 
the F. G. at Galignani’s, I send you an extract from Bayham’s 
article on the Royal Academy, where you will have the benefit of 
his opinion on the works of some of your friends:— 

‘ 617. “ Moses Bringing Home the Gross of Green Spectacles.” 
Smith, R.A.—Perhaps poor Goldsmith’s exquisite little work has 
never been so great a favourite as in the present age. We have 
here, in a work by one of our most eminent artists, an homage to 
the genius of him “ who touched nothing which he did not adorn ” : 
and the charming subject is handled in the most delicious manner 
by Mr. Smith. The chiaroscuro is admirable : the impasto is per¬ 
fect. Perhaps a very captious critic might object to the fore¬ 
shortening of Moses’s left leg; but where there is so much to praise 
justly, the Fall Mall Gazette does not care to condemn. 

‘ 420. Our (and the public’s) favourite. Brown, R.A., treats 
us to a subject from the best of all stories, the tale which laughed 
Spain’s chivalry away,” the ever-new “ Don Quixote.” The incident 
which Brown has selected is the “Don’s Attack on the Flock of 
Sheep ”; the sheep are in his best manner, painted with all his 
well-known facility and brio, Mr. Brown’s friendly rival, Hopkins, 
has selected “ Gil Bias ” for an illustration this year; and the 
“Robbers’ Cavern” is one of the most masterly of Hopkins’s pro¬ 
ductions. 

“ ‘ Great Rooms. 33. “ Portrait of Cardinal Cospetto.” O’Gog- 
stay, A.R.A.; and “Neighbourhood of Corpodibacco—Evening—a 
Contadina and a Trasteverino dancing at the door of a Locanda to 
the music of a Pifferaro.”—Since his visit to Italy Mr. O’Gogstay 
seems to have given up the scenes of Irish humour with wliich ho 
used to delight us; and the romance, the poetry, the religion of 
“ Italia la bella ” form the subjects of his pencil. The scene near 
Corpodibacco (we know the spot well, and have spent many a happy 
month in its romantic mountains) is most characteristic. Cardinal 
Cospetto, we must say, is a most truculent prelate, and not certainly 
an ornament to his church. 

“‘49, 210, 311. Smee, R.A.—Portraits which a Reynolds 
might be proud of; a Vandyke or a Claude miglit not disown. 
“ Sir Brian Newcome, in the costume of a Deputy-Lieutenant,” 
''Major-General Sir Thomas de Boots, K.C.B.,” painted for the 50th 
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Dragoons, are triumplis, indeed, of tins noble painter. Why have 
we no picture of the Sovereign and his august consort from Smce’s 
brush? When Charles II. picked up Titian’s nnihl-stick, he ob¬ 
served to a courtier, “A king you can always have ; a genius comes 
but rarely.” While we have a Since among us, and a monarch 
whom we admire—may the one be employed to transmit to posterity 
the beloved features of the other! We know our lucubrations are 
read in high 2'>lcices, and respectfully insinuate verhmn sapie7iti. 

‘‘^906. ^^The M^Oollop of M^Oollop,”--A. M^Collop,—is a 
noble work of a young artist, who, in depicting the gallant chief of 
a hardy Scottish clan, has also represented a romantic Highland 
landscape, in the midst of which, his foot upon his native heath,” 
stands a man of splendid symmetrical figure and great facial advan¬ 
tages. We shall keep our eye on Mr. M^Collop. 

“‘1367. “Oberon and Titania.” Eidley.—This sweet and 
fanciful little picture draws crowds round about it, and is one of 
the most charming and deliglitful works of the present exhibition. 
We echo the universal opinion in declaring that it shows not only 
the greatest promise, but the most delicate and beautiful perform¬ 
ance. The Earl of Kew, we understand, bought the picture at the 
private view; and we congratulate the young painter heartily upon 
his successful dSut He is, we understand, a ])upil of Mr. GandislL 
Where is that admirable painter? We miss his bold canvases and 
grand historic outline.’ 

“I shall alter a few inaccuracies in the composition of our 
friend F. B., who has, as he says, ‘ drawn it uncommonly mild in 
the above criticism.’ In fact, two days since, he brouglit in an 
article of quite a different tendency, of whidi he retains only the 
two last paragraphs; but he has, with great magnanimity, recalled 
his previous obseiwations; and, indeed, he knows as much about 
pictures as some critics I could name. 

“ Good-bye, my dear Clive ! I send my kindest regards to your 
father; and think you had best see as little as possible of yotir 
bouillotte-playing French friend and Ms friends. This advicje I know 
you will follow, as young men always follow the advicie of tlieir 
seniors and well-wishers, I dine in Fiteroy Square to-day with the 
pretty widow and her daughter, and am yours always, dear Olive, 

“A. P.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

m WBICH WE HEAR A SOPRANO AND A CONTRALTO 

T he most hospitable and polite of Colonels ■would not hear 
of Mrs. Mackenzie and her daughter quitting his house -when 
he returned to it, after six -weeks’ pleasant sojourn in Paris ; 
nor, indeed, did his fair guest show the least anxiety or intention 
to go away. Mrs. Mackenzie had a fine merry humour of her own. 
She was an old soldier’s wife, she said, and knew when her (pai-ters 
were good; and I suppose, since her honeymoon, -when the Captain 
took her to Harrowgate and Cheltenham, stopping at the first 
hotels, and travelling in a chaise and pair the whole way, she had 
never been so well off as in that roomy mansion near Tottenham 
Court Road. Of her mother’s house at Musselburgh she gave a 
ludicrous but dismal accoimt. “Eh, James,” slie said, ‘ I think 
if you had come to mamma, as you threatened, you would not have 
stayed very long. It’s a wearisome place. Dr. M‘Craw boards 
■with her; and it’s sermons and psalm-singing from morning till 
night. My little Josey takes kindly to the life there, and I loft 
her behind, poor little darling! It was not fair to bring thiee of 
us to take possession of your house, dear James; but my poor 
little Rosey was just -withering away there. It’s good for the dear 
child to see the world a little, and a kind imcle, who is not afraid of 
us now he secs us, is he 1 ” Kind TJncle James was not at all afraid 
of little Rosey, whose pretty face and modest manners, and sweet 
songs, and blue eyes cheered and soothed the old bachelor. Nor was 
Rosey’s mother less agreeable and pleasant. She had married the 
Captain (it was a love-match, against the will of her parents, who 
had destined her to be the third wife of old Dr. M'Mdl) when very 
young. Many sorrows she had had, including poverty, the Captain’s 
imprisonment for debt, and his decease; but she was of a gay and 
lightsome spirit. She -«ms but three-and-thirty years old, and looked 
five-and-twenty. She was active, brisk, jovial, and alert; and so 
good-looking, that it was a wonder she had not taken a successor 
to Captain Mackenzie. James Biunie cautioned his friend the 
Colonel against the attractions of the buxom siren; and laughingly 
would ask Clive how he would like Mrs. Mackenzie for a mammaw ? 
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Colonel Kewcome felt liimsclf very inuch at ease regarding liis 
future prospects. He was very glad that his friend James was 
reconciled to his family, and hinted to Clive that the late Captain 
Mackenzie’s extravagance had been the cause of the rupture between 
him and his brother-in-law, who had helped that prodigal Captain 
repeatedly during his life, and, in spite of family quarrels, had 
never ceased to act generously to his widowed sister and her family. 
^'But I think, Mr. Clive,” said he, “that as Miss Rosa is very 
pretty, and you have a spare room at your studio, you had best 
take up your quarters in Charlotte Street as long as the ladies are 
living with us.” Clive was nothing loth to be independent; but 
he showed himself to be a very good home-loving youtlL He 
walked home to breakfast every morning, dined ofteii, and spent 
the evenings with the family. Indeed, the house was a great deal 
more cheerful for the presence of the two pleasant ladies. Nothing 
could be prettier than to see them tripping downstairs together, 
mamma’s pretty arm round Roscy’s pretty waist. Mamma’s talk 
was perpetually of Rosey. That child was always gay, alwmys 
good, always happy! That darling girl woke with a smile on her 
feice—it was sweet to see her! Uncle James, in his dry way, said, 
he dared to say it was very pretty. “ Go away, you droll, dear old 
kind Uncle James!” Rosey’s mamma would cry out. “You old 
bachelors are wicked old tilings 1 ” Uncle James used to kiss Rosey 
very kindly and pleasantly. She was as modest, as gentle, as eag(w 
to please Colonel Newcome as any little girl csoiild be. It was 
pretty to sec her tripping across the room with Ins coffee-cup, or 
peeling walnuts for him after dinner with her white plump little 
fingers. 

Mrs. Irons, the housekeeper, naturally detested Mrs. Mackenzie, 
and was jealous of her; though the latter did everything to soothe 
and coax the governess of the two gentlemen’s establishment. She 
praised her dinners, delighted in her puddings, must beg Mrs. Irons 
to allow her to see one of tliose delicious puddings made, and to 
write the receipt for her, that Mrs. Matjkcnzici might use it when 
she was away. It was Mrs. Irons’s belief that Mrs. Mackenzie 
never intended to go away. “ She liad no ideer of ladies, as were 
ladies, coming into her kitedum.” The maids vowed tliat they heard 
Miss Rosa crying, a-nd mamma scolding in her bedroom, for all she 
was so soft-spoken. “ How was tliat jug broke, aud that chair 
smashed in the bedroom, that day there was such a awful row up 
there ” 

Mrs. Mackenzie played admirably, in the old-fashioned way, 
dances, reels, and Scotch and Irish tunas, the former of which filled 
James Binnie’s soul with <lele(}tation. The good mother naturally 
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desired tliatlier darling should have a few good lessons on the piano 
while she was in London. Rosey was eternally strumming upon an 
instrument which had been taken upstairs for her special piacdice, 
and the Colonel, who was always seeking to^ do harmless jobs of 
kindness for his Mends, bethought him of little Miss^ Gann, the 
govemesB at Eidley’s, whom he recommended as an instructress. 

** Anybody whom you recommendj I*m sure, dear Colonel, wc shall 
like,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, who looked as black as ^ thundcr,^ and 
had probably intended to have Monsieur Quatremaius oi bignoi 
Twankeydillo; and the little governess came to her pupil. Mra. 
Mackenzie treated her very gruffly and haughtily at first; but as 
soon as she heard Miss Gann play, the widow was pacified—nay, 
charmed. Monsieur Quatremains charged a guinea for three-cpiarters 
of an hour; while Miss Gann thankfully took five shillings for an 
hour and a half; and the difference of twenty lessons, for which 
dear Uncle James paid, went into Mrs. Mackenzie’s pocket, and 
thence probably on to her pretty shoulders aJid head in the shape 
of a fine silk dress and a beautiful French bonnet, “ in which,” 
Captain Goby said, upon his life, “she didn’t look twenty.” 

The little governess, trotting home after her lesson, would often 
look into Olive’s studio in Charlotte Street, wliere her two boys, as 
she called Olive and J. J., were at work each at his easel. Clive 
used to laugh, and tell us, who joked him about the widow and her 
daughter, what Miss Gann said about them. Mrs..Mack was not 
all honey, it appoiirod. If Eosoy played incoi-rectly, mamma flew 
at her with prodigious vehemence of language, and sometimes with 
a slap on poor Eosey’s back. She umst make Eosey wear tight 
boots, and stamped on her little feet if they refused to enter into 
the slipper. I blush for the indiscretion of Miss Gann; but she 
actually told J. J., that mamma insisted upon lacing her so tight, 
as nearly to choke the poor little lass. Eosey did not fight—Eosey 
always yielded; and the scolding over and the team dried, wmdd 
come simpering downstairs, with mamma’s arm round her waist, and 
her pretty artless happy smile for the geutleincn below. Besides 
the Scottish songs without music, she sang ballads at the piano very 
sweetly. Mamma used to cry at these ditties. “ That child’s voice 
brings tears into my eyes, Mr. Newcome,” she would say. “ She 
has never known a moment’s sorrow yet! Heaven grant, Heaven 
grant she may be happy! But what shall I be when I lose her?” 

“ Why, my dear, when ye lose Eosey, ye’ll console yovirself with 
Josey,” says droll Mr. Bimiie from the sofa, who perhaps saw the 
manoeuvre of the widow. 

The widow laughs heartily and really. She places a hand¬ 
kerchief over her mouth. She glances at her brother with a pair 
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of eyes full of knowing miscliief. “Ah, dear Janies,” she says, 
“you don’t know what it is to have a mother’s feelings.” 

“I can partly understand them,” says James. “Rosey, sing 
me that pretty little French seng.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s attention to Clive was I'cally quite affecting. 
If any of his friends came to the house, she took them aside and 
praised Clive to them. The Colonel she adored. She had never 
met with such a man or seen such a manner. The manners of the 
Bishop of Tobago were beautifid, and he certainly had one of tlie 
softest and finest hands in the world—but not finer than Colonel 
bTewcome’s. “ Look at his foot! ” (and she put out her own, which 
was uncommonly pretty, and suddenly withdrew it, with an arch 
glance, meant to represent a blush), “my shoo would fit it 1 When 
we were at Coventry Island, Sir Peregrine Blandy, who succeeded 
poor dear Sir Rawdon Crawley—I saw his dear boy was gazetted 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Guards last week-^Sir Peregrine, 
who was one of the Prince of Wales’s most intimate friends^ 'was 
always said to have the finest manner and presem^e of any man of 
his day, and very grand and noble he was ; but I don’t think he 
was equaLto Colonel Newcome—I really don’t think so. Do you 
think so, Mr. Honeyraan? What a (‘harming discourse that was 
last Sunday ! I know there were two pair of eyes not dry in the 
church. I could not see the other people just for crying'mystdf. 
Oh, but I wish we could have you at Musselburgh ! I was bred a 
Presbyterian of course; but in much travelling through the world 
with my dear husband, I cann^ to love his Churcli. "At home we 
sit under Dr. M^Craw, of course; but lie is so aiwfully long ! Four 
hours every Sunday at least, morning and afternoon ! It nearly 
kills poor Rosey. Did you hear her voi(‘e at your church f Tlie 
dear girl is delighted with the chants. Rosey, were you not 
delighted with the chants” 

If she is delighted with the chants, Honeyman is delighted with 
the chantress and her manima. He dashcis tlie fair hair from 
his brow j he sits down to the piano, and plays one or two of 
them, warbling a faint vocal aecompa/niment, and looking as if 
he would be lifted off the screw musiii-stool, and flutter up to 
the (jeiling. 

“Oh, it’s just seraphic!” says the widow. “It’s just the 
breath of incense, and the pealing of the organ at the Cathedral 
at Montreal. Rosey doesn’t remember Montreal She was a wee, 
wee child. She was born on the voyage out, and christened at sea! 
Tou remember, Goby.” 

“’Gad, I promised and vowed to teach her her catechism ; but 
gad, I haven’t,” says Captain Goby. “ We were between Montreal 
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and Quebec for three years with the Hundredth, the Hundred 
and Twentieth Highlanders, and the Thirty-third Dragoon Guards 
a part of the time; Fipley commanded them, and a very jolly 
time we had. Much better than the West Indies, where a fellow’s 
liver goes to the deuce with hot pickles and sangaiee. Madvcn/ie 
was a'^dev’lish wild fellow,” whispers Captain Goby to his neighbour 
(the present biographer indeed), “and Mrs. Mack was^wim as 
pretty a little woman as ever you set eyes on.” (Captain Goby 
winks, and looks peculiarly sly as he makes this statement.) Oiu 
regiment wasn’t on your side of India, Colonel.” 

And in the interchange of such delightful remarks, and with 
music and song, the evening passes away. “Since the house 
had been adorned by the fair presence of Mrs. Mackeimie and 
her daughter,” Honey man said, always gallant in behaviour and 
■flowery in expression, “ it seemed as if spring had visited it. 
Its hospitality was invested with a new grace ; its ever welcome 
little reunions were doubly charming. But why did these ladies 
come, if they were to go away again ^ How—liow would Mr. 
Binnie console himself (not to mention others), if they left him in 
solitude % ” 

“We have no* wish to leave my brother James in solitude,” 
cries Mrs. Mackenzie, frankly laughing. “We like London a great 
deal better than.Musselburgh.” 

“ Oh, that we do ! ” ejaculates the blushing Eoscy. 

“And we will stay as long as ever my brother will keep us,” 
continues the widow. 

“ Uncle James is so kind and dear,” says Rosey. “ I hope ho 
won’t send me and mamma away.” 

“ He were a brute—-a savage, if he did! ” (iries Honeyman, 
with glances of raptiue towards the two pretty flices. Everybody 
liked them. Binnie received their caresses very good-humouredly. 
The Colonel liked every woman under the sun. Clive lauglied and 
joked and waltzed alternately with Rosey and her mamma. The 
latter was the brisker partner of the two. The unsuspicious 
widow, poor dear innocent, would leave her girl at the painting- 
room, and go shopping herself; but little J. J. also worked tliero, 
being occupied with Ms second picture; and he was almost tin', 
only one of Clive’s friends whom the widow did not like. Sluj 
pronounced the quiet little painter a pert little obtrusive, underbred 
creature. 

In a word, Mrs. Mackenzie was, as the phrase is, “ setting lier 
cap” so openly at Clive, that none of us (iould avoid seeing lur 
play; and Clive laughed at her simple maiKBUvres as merrily as 
the rest. She was a merry little woman. We gave her and her 
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pretty daughter a luncheon in Lamb Court, Temple ; in Sibwright’s 
chambers—luncheon from Dick’s Coffee-house—ices and dessert 
from Partington’s in the Strand. Miss Eosey, Mr. Sibwright, our 
neighbour in Lamb Court, and the Ecverend Charles Honeynian 
sang very delightfully after lunch; there was quite a crowd of 
porters, laundresses, and boys to listen in the Court; Mr. Paley 
was disgusted with the noise we made—in fact, the party was 
perfectly successful. We all liked the widow, and if slie did set 
her pretty ribands at Clive, why should not she ? We all liked tlie 
pretty, fresh, modest Eosey. Why, even the grave old bencliers in 
the Temple Church, when the ladies visited it on Sunday, winked 
their reverend eyi^s with pleasure, as they looked at those two Tin- 
commonly smart, pretty, well-dressed, fasliionable women. Laidies, 
go to the Temple Church. You will see more young men, a,ml 
receive more respectful attention there than in any pla,ce, excei)t 
perhaps at Oxford or Camlnidgc. Go to tlie Tcmpl(^. Cluirch™- not, 
of course, for the admiration which you will c'-xcite and whicdi you 
cannot lielp; but beciause the sermon is excellent; the choral 
services beautiiully performed, and the church so interesting as a. 
monument of the thirteenth century, and as it (contains the tombs 
of those dear Knights Tem|)lars ! 

Mrs. Mackenzie could be grave or gay, according to her ('om- 
pauy; nor could any woman be of more edifying behaviour when an 
occasional Scottish friend, bringing a letter from darling Josey, or 
a recommendatory letter from Josey’s grandmother, paid a visit in 
Fitzroy Square.* Little Miss Cann used to huigh and wiuk know¬ 
ingly, saying, “ You will^ never get back yonr ]>edr()om, Mr. Olive. 
You may be sure tliat Miss Josey will come in a few mouths ; and 
I)eihaps old Mrs. Binnie, only no d()ubt she arid her daughter <lo 
not agree. But the widow lias taken |)ossession of Unchd James ; 
and she will carry off someliody else if I am not mista.kmi. Sliould 
you like a stepmotlier, M:r. Olive, or should you inulhr a, wifed” 

Whether the fur lady tried lier wiles tipon CoIoik^ Newixmie 
the present writer lias no (iertain means of as(*('r(.aining; but I 
think another image occiqiied Iris heart: and this Cirec tempted 
hini no more tlian a score of otlicr encluuitresses who had tried 
their spells upon Iiim. If slu^ tried she failed. ^She was a very 
slirewd^woman, (|uite IVank in luvr talk when such frankness suited 
her. ^ She said to me, ‘^dJoloncl Newcome has had some gn‘at 
passion, once upon a time, 1 ani sure of tliat, and has no nion'. lu*art 
to give away. The worruwi who had liis must haA'<‘ hcam a. very 
lucky woman ; though I dare say sire did not valiu', what she had’; 
or did^ not live to enjoy it—or~or sometliiiig or other. You se(‘ 
tragedies in some people’s faces. I recollect when we were in 
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Coventry Island—there was a chaplain there—a very good man— 
a Mr. Bell, and married to a pretty little woman who died. The 
jBrst day I saw him I said, ‘ I know that man has had a great giicf 
in life. I am sure tliat he left Ms heart in England.’ You gentle¬ 
men who wiite hooks, Mr. Pendennis, and stop at the thii'd volume, 
know very well that the real story often begins afterwards. My 
third volume ended when I was sixteen, and was married to my 
poor husband. Do you think all our adventures ended then; and 
that we lived happy ever after ^ I live for my darling girls now. 
All I want is to see them comfortable in life. Nothing can be 
more generous than my dear brother James has been. I am only 
his half-sister, you know, and was an infant in a?ms when he went 
away. He had differences with Captain Mackenzie, who was 
headstrong and imprudent, and I own iny poor dear husband was 
in the wrong. James could not live with my poor mother. Neither 
could by possibility suit the other. I have often, I own, longed to 
come and keep house for him. His home, the society he sees, of 
men of talents like Mr. Warrington and—and I won’t mention 
names, or pay compliments to a man who knows human nature so 
well as the author of ‘ Walter Lorraine ’: this house is ideasanter 
a thousand times than Musselburgh—pleasanter for me and my 
dearest Eosey, whose delicate nature shrunk and withered up in 
poor mamma’s society. She was never happy except in my room, 
the dear child! She’s all gentleness and affection. She doesn’t 
seem to show it: but she has the most wonderful appreciation 
of wit, of genius, and talent of all kinds. She always hides her feel¬ 
ings, except from her fond old mother. I went up into our room 
yesterday, and found her in tears. I can’t bear to see her eyes 
red or to think of her suffering. I asked her what ailed her, and 
kissed her. She is a tender plant, Mr. Pendennis ! Heaven knows 
with what care I have nurtured her! She looked up smiling on 
my shoulder. She looked so pretty! ‘Oh, mamma,’ the darling 
child said, ‘ I couldn’t help it. I have been (trying over “ Walter 
Lorraine”!’” (Enter Eosey.) “Eosey, darling! I have been 
telling Mr. Pendennis what a naughty, naughty child you wen^ 
yesterday, and how you read a book which I told you you shouldn’t 
read; for it is a very imched book; and thougli it (contains some 
sad, sad truths, it is a great deal too misanthropic (is tliat tlu^ 
right word*? I’m a poor soldier’s wife, and no scliolar, you know), 
and a great deal too hitter; and though the reviews praise it, 
and the clever people —we are poor simple country pcoph?,-- 
won’t praise it. Sing, dearest, that little song ” (profuse kisses to 
Eosey)—“that pretty thing that Mr. Pendennis likes.” 

“ I am sure that I will sing anything that Mr. Pendennis likes,” 
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says Rosey, with her candid bright eyes; and she goes to the piano 
and warbles “ Batti, Batti,” with her sweet fresh artless voice. 

More caresses follow. Mamma is in a rapture. How pretty 
they look—the mother and daughter—two lilies twining together ! 
The necessity of an entertainment at the TemplC'—lunch from 
Dick's (as before mentioned), dessert from Partington's, Sibwright’s 
spoons, his boy to aid ours, nay. Sib himself, and his rooms, which 
are so much more elegant than ours, and where there is a piano, 
and a guitar: all these thoughts pass in rapid and brilliant com¬ 
bination in the pleased Mr. Pendennis’s mind. How delighted the 
ladies are with the proposal!' Mrs. Mackenzie claps her pretty 
hands, and kisses Rosey again. If osculation is a mark of love, 
surely Mrs. Mack is the best of mothers. I may say, without false 
modesty, that our little entertainment was most successful. The 
champagne was iced to a nicety. The ladies did not perceive that 
our laundress, Mrs. Flanagan, was intoxicated very early in the 
afternoon. Percy Sibwright sang admirably, and with the greatest 
spirit, ditties in many languages. I am sure Miss Rosey thought 
him (as indeed he is) one of the most fascinating young fellows 
about town. To her mother's excellent accompaniment Rosey sang 
her favourite songs (by the way, her stock was very small—five, I 
think, was the number). Then the table was moved into a comer, 
where the quivering moulds of jelly seemed to keep time to the 
music; and whilst Percy played, two couple of waltzers actually 
whirled round the little room. Ho wonder tliat the court below 
was thronged with admirers, that Paley the reading man was in a 
rage, and Mrs. Flanagan in a state of excitement. Ah! pleasant 
days, happy old dingy chambers illuminated by youthful sunshine! 
merry songs and kind faces—it is pleasant to recall you. Some of 
those bright eyes shine no more : some of those smiling lips do not 
speak. Some are not less kind, l)ut sadder than in those days: of 
which the memories revisit us for a moment, and sink back into the 
grey past. The dear old (Jolonel beat time witli great delight to 
tlie songs; the widow lit his cigar with licr own fair hngers. Tliat 
was the only smoke permitted during the entesrtainnlent—George 
Warrington himself not being allow(ul to use his cutty-pipe—though 
the gay little widow said that she Imil been used to smoking in 
tlie West Indies, and I dare say si)oke the truth. Our entertain- 
numt lasted ac,tually until after dark; and a particularly neat cab 
being called irom St. Clement's by Mr. Binnie’s boy, you may be 
sure we all (sonducted the ladies to tluar vehicle; and many a 
fellow returning from his lonely club tliat evening into chambers 
must have envied us the pleasure of having received two such 
beauties. 
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The clerical bachelor was not to be outdone by the gentlemen 
of the bar; and the entertainment at the Temple was followed by 
one at Honeyman's lodgings, which, I must own, greatly exceeded 
ours in splendour, for Honeyman had his luncheon from Gunter’s; 
and if he had been Miss Rosey’s mother, giving a breakfast to the 
dear girl on her marriage, the affair could not have been more 
elegant and handsome. We had but two bouquets at om' entertain¬ 
ment; at Honeyman’s there were four upon the breakfast-table, 
besides a great pineapple, which must have cost the rogue three 
or four guineas, and which Percy Sibwright delicately cut up. 
Rosey thought the pineapple delicious. ‘^The dear thing does 
not remember the pineapples in the West Indies! ” ciies Mrs. 
Mackenzie; and she gave us many exciting narratives of entertain¬ 
ments at which she had been present at various colonial governors’ 
tables. After luncheon, our host hoped we should have a little 
music. Dancing, of course, could not be allowed. ‘‘That,” said 
Honeyman, with his “soft-bleating sigh,” “were scarcely clerical. 
You know, besides, you are in a hermitage; and ” (with a glance 
round the table) “must put up with Cenobite’s fare.” The fare 
was, as I have said, excellent. The wine was bad, as George, and 
I, and Sib agreed; and, in so fxr, we flattered ourselves that our 
feast altogether excelled the parson’s. The champagne especially 
was such stuff, that Warrington remarked on it to his neighbour, a 
dark gentleman, with a tuft to his chin, and splendid rings and 
chains. 

The dark gentleman’s wife and daughter were the other two 
ladies invited by our host. The elder was splendidly dressed. Poor 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s simple gimcracks, though she displayed them to 
the most advantage, and could make an ormolu bracelet go as far as 
another woman’s emerald clasps, were as nothing compared to tlie 
other lady’s gorgeous jewellery. Her fingers glittered with rings 
innumei'able. The head of her smelling-bottle was as big as her 
husband’s gold snuffbox, and of the same sjdendid material. Our 
ladies, 'it must be confessed, came in a modest cab from Fitzroy 
Square; these arrived in a splendid little open carriage with white 
ponies, and harness all over brass, which the lady of the rings drove 
with a whip that was a parasol. Mrs. Mackenzie, sta,nding at 
Honeyman’s window, with her arm round Rosey’s waist, viewed 
this arrival perhaps with envy. “ My dear Mr. Honeyman, wliose 
are those beautiful horses” cries Rosey, with enthusiasm. 

The divine says, with a faint blush, “It is—ah—it is Mrs. 
Sherrick and Miss Sherrick, who have done me the favour to come 
to luncheon.” 

“ Wine merchant. Oh ! ” thinks Mrs. Mackenzie, who has seen 
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Sherrick’s brass plate on the cellar door of Lady Whitfclesea’s 
chapel; and hence, perhaps, she was a trifle more inagiiilo(iucnt 
than usual, and entertained ns with stories of (Mjloriial governors 
and their ladies, mentioning no persons but those who “ had handles 
to their names,” as the phrase is. 

Although Sherrick had actually supplied the champagne whicdi 
Warrington abused to him in confidence, the wine merchant was not 
wounded; on the contrary, he roared with laughter at tlic remark, 
and some of us smiled who understood the humour of the joke. As 
for George Warrington, he scarce knew more about the town than 
the ladies oi)posite to him, who, yet more innocent than George, 
thought tlic champagne very good. Mrs. Sherrick was silent during 
the meal, looking (ionstantly up at her husband, as if alarmed ami 
always in the habit of a,ppealing to that gentleman, who gave her, 
as I thought, knowing glances and savage winks, which made me 
augur that he bullied lier at home. Miss Sherrick was exceedingly 
handsome: she kept the fringed <nirtains of her eyes constantly 
down ; but when slie lifted tliem up towards Clive, who was very 
attentive to her (the rogue never sees a Imodsome woman but to 
this day he ct)ntinues the same practic(',) —when she looked u]) ami 
smiled, she was indeed a beautiful young creature to l)elK)l(l,~witli 
her pale foreliead, her thick ardied eyebrows, her rounded cheeks, 
and her full lips slightly shaded,-—liow shall I mention the word ? 
—slightly pencilled, after the manner of the lips of the French 
governess, Maiicmoisclle Lenoir. 

Percy Sibwright engaged Miss Mackenzie with his usual gracjc 
and affability. Mrs, MackenrJe did her very utmost to be gracious; 
but it was evident tlie lairty was not altogether to her liking. Poor 
Percy, abotit whose means and expectations she Imd in the most 
natural way in the world asked information from me, was not 
perhaps a very eligible admire.r for darling Rosey. Shts knew nut 
that Percy can no Jiiorc Indp galhmtry than tlic sun (‘.an help 
shining. As soon as Rosey had done eating U]) her pimuipple, art¬ 
lessly confessing (to Perc^y Sibwright’s iiupiiihs) tliat slu*. |)referr(Ml 
it to the rasps and hinnyblobs in Inn* grandim'wmna’s gardem, “jSfow, 
dearest Rosey,” erics Mrs. Ma(‘lc, “ now, a, little song. You [iro- 
mised Mr. Pendetmis a littlt‘ song.” Honeynmn whisks opim the 
piano in a, moment. Tlu‘. widow takers off luvr (hMined glov(‘s (Mj*s. 
Slierilclv’s were mnv, and of the best lhu‘is make), aud litth^ Rosey 
sings No. 1, followeiel by No. 2, wiili very gremt a|)phiuse\ ]\le>tli(5r 
and daughter entwine as they epiit ilie piano. “ Brava 1 l)ra,va ! ” 
says Percy Sibwright. Does Mr. 'Oliver Newtaime say nothing? 
His back is turneel to the piano, and he is looking with all his 
might into the eyes of Miss Sherrick, 
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Percy sings a Spanish seguiclilla, or a German lied, or a French 
romance, or a Neapolitan canzonet, which, I am hound to say, 
excites very little attention. Mrs. Ridley is sending in coffee at 
this juncture, of which Mrs. Sherrick partakes, with lots of sugar, 
as she has partaken of numberless things before: chickens, plover’s 
eggs, prawns, aspics, jellies, creams, grapes, and what not. Mr. 
Honeyman advances, and with deep respect asks if Mrs. Sherrick 
and Miss Sherrick will not be persuaded to sing She rises and 
bows, and again takes off the French gloves, and shows the large 
white hands glittering with rings, and, summoning Emily her 
daughter, they go to the piano. 

“ Can she sing,” whispers Mrs. Mackenzie—“can she sing after 
eating so much 1 ” Can she sing, indeed ! 0 you poor ignorant 

Mrs. Mackenzie I Why, when you were in the West Indies, if yon 
ever read the English newspapers, you must have read of the fame 
of Miss Folthorpe. Mrs. Sherrick is no other than the famous 
artiste who, after three years of brilliant triumphs at the Scala, 
the Pergola, the San Carlo, the opera in England, forsook her 
profession, rejected a hundred suitors, and married Sherrick, who 
was Mr. Cox’s lawyer, who failed, as everybody knows, as manager 
of Drury Lane. Sherrick, like a man of spiiit, would not allow 
his wife to sing in public after his marriage; but in private society, 
of course, she is welcome to perform; and now with her daughter, 
who possesses a noble contralto voice, she takes her place royally 
at the piano, and the two sing so magnificently that everybody in 
the room, with one single exception, is charmed and delighted; and 
little Miss Cann herself creeps up the stairs, and stands with Mrs. 
Ridley at the door to listen to the music. 

Miss Sherrick looks doubly handsome as she sings. Clive 
Newcome is in a rapture; so is good-natured Miss Rosey, whose 
little heart beats with pleasure, and who says quite unaffectedly to 
Miss Sherrick^ with delight and gratitude beaming from her blue 
eyes, “Why did you ask me to sing, when you sing so wonderfully, 
so beautifully, yourself? Do not leave the piano, please—do sing 
again ! ” And she puts out a kind little hand towards the superior 
artiste, and, blushing, leads her back to the instrument. “I’m 
sure me and Emily mil sing for you as much as you like, dear,” 
says Mrs. Sherrick, nodding to Rosey good-naturedly. Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie, who has been biting her lips and drumming the time on a 
side-table, forgets at last the pain of being vanquished in admiration 
of the conquerors. “ It was cruel of you not to tell us, Mr. Honey- 
man,” she says, “ of the—of the treat you had in store for us, I 
had no idea we were going to meet professional people; Mrs. 
Sherrick’s singing is indeed beautiful.” 
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“If you come up to our place in tlic Eegont’s Park, Mr. 
Newcomc^ Mr. Slierrick says, “Mr.s. S. and Emily will giw you 
as many songs as you like. How do you ike tlie house m I iteoy 

S(iiiare? Anytliiiig wanting doing tliercl rm a good landlord 
to a fwd tenant. Don’t care wlia-t I spend on my houses. Lose 
by ’em sometimes. Name a day when you’ll come to us; and I’ll 
ask some good fellows to meet yon. Your father and Mr. Binnie 
came oncer Tliat was when you were a young chap. They didn’t 
have a bad evening, I believe. You just come and try us—I can 
give you as good a. glass of wine as most, I think,” and he smiles, 
perhaps thinking of tlie champagne which Mr, Warrington had 
slighted. “ I’ve ’ad the close carriage for my wife this evening,” 
hc'^continues, looking out of window at a very handsome brougham 
which has just drawn up there. “ That little pair of horses steps 
prettily together, don’t they f Fond of horses 1 I know you are. 
See you in the Park; and going by our lionse sometimes. The 
Colonel sits a horse uncommonly well; so do you, Mr. Newcomc. 
I’ve often said, ‘Why don’t tliey get off their horses and say, 
Sherrick, we’re come for a hit of lunch and a glass ol sherry.’ 
Name a day, sir. Mr. P., will yon l)e in itr’ 

Clive Ncwcome named a day, and told his father of the circum- 
stanc.c in the evening. The Colonel looked grave. “There was 
something wlMi I did not cpiite like about Mr. Sbemck,” said that 
acaite observer of human natui-e. “It was easy to see that the 
luan is not <"|uite a gentleman. I don’t (/tire what a man’s trade is, 
Cliv(‘,. Indeed, who are we, to give ourselves airs upon that subject 1 
Ihit wluui I am gomg my boy, and there is nobody near you who 
knows the world as I do, you may fall into designing hands, and 
rogu(‘s may h‘a,d you into mis(‘hief; keep a sharp look-out, Clive. 
U\\ INaidcmnis, heng kn<,>ws that there are designing fellows abroad” 
(and tlu'. dear old g(nitlemau giv(‘S a very knowing nod as be speaks). 

When I ani goia;, k(M^p the lad from harm’s way, Pendenuis, 
Meauwhil(‘. Mr. Sherrick has Inum a, v<ay good a,ml obliging landlord ; 
and a. man who sidls wim‘, may c(ntaiHly give a, friend a bottle. I 
ain glad you laid a. phnsant (wnaiing, boys, iiadies ! I hope you 
liave had a. })l(‘asaut aJlmnoon, Miss U()S(y, you are (jome back to 
malo^ tea- for th<‘ (>ld gamtlcnum ?• danu^s begins to g(d almut briskly 
now. lie walk(‘d to Hanover Stpiang Mrs. Macke.imm, witbout 
hurting his a,nkl(‘ iu the least.” 

i atn ahu(»st sorry that he is getting W(‘.ll,” says '.M'rs. Mni;- 
ktm/ie simaa-ely. “ He won’t want us wlnm he is <iuite (uuvd.” 

“ Imh'tal, my dcair c-reatuni! ” crii's the. Coloiud, taking her 
pretty haml and kissing it, “lie will want you, and he shall want 
you. James no more knows the world than Miss Eoscy here; and 
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if I liad not been with him, would have been perfectly unable to 
take care of himself. When I am gone to India, somebody must 
stay with him; and—and my boy must have a home to go to,’' 
says the kind soldier, his voice dropping. “I had been in hopes 
that his own relatives would have received him more, but never 
mind about that,” he cried more cheerfully. Why, I may not be 
absent a year 1 perhaps need not go at all—I am second for promo¬ 
tion. A couple of our old generals may drop any day ; and when 
I get my regiment, I come back to stay, to live at home. Mean¬ 
time, whilst I am gone, my dear lady, you will take care of James; 
and you will be kind to my boy.” 

“ That I will! ” said the widow, radiant with plcasixre, and 
she took one of Clive’s hands and pressed it for an instant; and 
from Clive’s father’s kind face there beamed out that benediction 
which always made his countenance appear to me among the most 
beautiful of human faces. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

IN WBICH THE NEWCOME BROTHERS ONCE MORE MEET 
TOGETHER IN UNITY 

T his narrative, as the judicious reader no doubt is aware, 
is written maturely and at ease, long after the voyage is 
over whereof it recounts the adventures and perils; the winds 
adverse and favourable; the storms, shoals, shipwrecks, islands, 
and so forth, which Olive Newcoiuc mot in his early journey in 
lifc.^ In such a history events follow each other without necessarily 
having a connection with one another. One ship crosses another 
ship, and, after a visit from one captain to his comrade, they 
sail away each on his course. The Clive Ncwcome meets a vessel 
which makes signals tliat she is short of bread and water; aud 
after supplying her, our captain leaves her to see her no more. 
One or two ot the vessels with which wo commenced the voyage 
together, part company in a gsile, and founder miserably; others, 
after being woefully battered in the tempest, make port, or are 
cast upon surprising islands whore tdl sorts of unlooked-for prosperity 
await the lucky crow. Also, no doubt, the writer of the book, 
into whose hands Clive Newcome’s logs have been put, and who is 
charged with the duty of making two octavo volumes out of his 
friend’s story, dresses up the narrative in his own way; utters Ids 
own remarks in place of Xewcome’s; makes fanciful descriptions of 
individuals aud incidents with which he never could have been 
personally acquainted; and commits blunders, which the critics 
will discover. A great number of the descriptions in “Cook’s 
Voyages,” for instance, were notoriously invented by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, wlw “ did ” the book: so in the present volumes where 
dialogues arc wiittcn down which the reporter could by no 
possibility have lieard, and where motives are detected which the 
persons actuated by them certainly never confided to the writer, 
tlie public must once for all be warned that the author’s individual 
fancy very likely supplies much of the narrative; and that he forms 
it as best he may out of stray papers, conversations reported to 
him, and his knowledge, right or wrong, of the characters of the 
persons engaged. And, as is the case with the most orthodox 
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histories, the writer’s own guesses or conjectures are printed in 
exactly the same type as the most ascertained patent facts. I 
fancy, for my part, that the speeches attributed to Clive, the 
Colonel, and the rest, are as authentic as the orations in Sallust or 
Livy, and only implore the truth-loving public to believe that 
incidents here told, and which passed very probably without wit¬ 
nesses, were either confided to me subsequently as compiler of this 
biography, or are of such a nature that they must have happened 
from what we know happened after. For example, when you read 
such words as QVE EOMAlSiVS on a battered Eoman stone, your 
profound antiquarian knowledge enables you to assert that 
SEl!^ATVS POPVLVS was also inscribed there at some time or 
other. You take a mutilated statue of Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, or 
Virorum, and you pop on him a wanting hand, an absent foot, or 
a nose, which time or barbarians have defaced. You tell your tales 
as you can, and state the facts as you think they must have been. 
In this manner, Mr. James, Titus Livius, Sheriff Alison, Eobinson 
Crusoe, and all histoiians proceeded. Blunders there must be in 
the best of these narratives, and more asserted than they can 
possibly know or vouch for. 

To recur to our own affairs, and the subject at present in hand. 
I am obliged here to supply from conjecture a few points of the 
history which I could not know from actual experience or hearsay. 
Clive, let us say, is Eomaniis, and we must add Senatus Popiilusque 
to his inscription. After - Mrs. Mackenzie and her pretty daughter 
had been for a few months in London, which they did not think of 
quitting, although Mr. Binnie’s wounded little leg was now as well 
and as brisk as ever it had been, a redintegration of love began to 
take place between the Colonel and his relatives in Park Lane. 
How should we know that there had ever been a quarrel, or at any 
rate a coolness ^ Thomas Kewcome was not a man to talk at length 
of any such matter; though a word or two, occasionally droi)pe(l in 
conversation by the simple gentleman, might lead persons, who 
chose to interest themselves about his family afiairs, to form tlieir 
own opinions concerning them. After that visit of the Colonel and 
his son to Newcome, Ethel was constantly away with her grand¬ 
mother. The Colonel went to see his pretty little favourite at 
Brighton, and once, twice, thrice, Lady Kew’s door was denied to 
him. The knocker of that door could not be more fierce than the 
old lady’s countenance when Newcome met her in her chariot driving 
on the cliff. Once, forming the loveliest of a charming Amazonian 
squadron, led by Mr. Whiskin, the riding-master, when the Colonel 
encountered his pretty Ethel, she gi-eeted him affectionately, it is 
true; there was still the sweet look of candour and love in her 
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eyes; but when he rode up to her she looked so constrained, when 
he talked about Olive so reserved, when he left her so sad, that he 
could not but feel pain and commiseration. Back he went to 
London, having in a week only caught this single glance of his 
darling. 

This event occurred while Olive was painting his picture of the 
‘‘ Battle of Assaye ” before mentioned, during the struggles incident 
on which composition he was not thinking much about Miss Ethel, 
or his papa, or any other subject but his great work. Whilst 
Assaye was still in progress Thomas Ncwcomc must have had an 
explanation with his sister-in-law Lady Ann, to whoin he frankly 
owned the hopes which he had entertained for Olive, and who must 
as frankly have told tlie Oolonel that Ethebs family had very 
different views for that young lady to those which the simple Colonel 
had formed. A generous early attachment, the Oolonel thought, is 
the safeguard of a young man. To love a nolde girl; to wait awhile 
and struggle, a,nd haply do some little achievement in order to win 
her; the best task to which his boy could set himself. If two 
young people so loving each other were to marry on rather narrow 
means, what then'? A hap|)y home was better than the finest 
house in Mayffiir; a generous young fellow, such as, please God, 
his son was—loyal, upright, and a gentleman—might pretend surely 
to his kinswoman’s hand without derogation; and the affection he 
bore Ethel himself was so great, and the sweet regard with which 
she returned it, that the sim|)lo father thought his kindly project 
was ffwoured by Heaven, and prayed for its fulfihnent, and pleased 
himself to think, when his campaigns were over, and his sword 
hung on the wall, what a beloved daughter he might have to soothe 
and (jheer his old age. With such a wife for his son, and child for 
himself, he thouglit the happiness of his last years might repay him 
for friendless boyhood, lonely manhood, and cheerless exile; and he 
imparted his simple scheme to Ethel’s mother, who, no doubt, was 
touched as he told his story; for she always professed regard and 
respect for him, and in the differences which afterwards occurred 
ill the family, and the quarrels which divided the brothers, still 
remained faithful to the good Oolonel, 

But Barnes Neweome, Esepun^, was the head of the house, 
and the governor of liis father and all Sir Brian’s affairs ; and 
Barnes Newcome, Es(iuire, hated his cousin Clive, and spolce of 
him as a beggarly painter, an impudent snob, an infernal young 
puppy, and so forth; and Barnes, witli his usual freedom of lan¬ 
guage, imparted his opinions to his Uncle Hobson at the bank, 
and Uncle Hobson carried them home to Mrs. Newcome in Bryan- 
stone Square; and Mrs. Newcome took an early opportunity of 
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telling tlie Colonel her opinion on the subject, and of bewailing 
that love for aristocracy which she saw actuated some folks; and 
the Colonel was brought to see that Barnes was his boy’s enemy, 
and words very likely passed between them, for Thomas Newcome 
took a new banker at this time, and, as Clive informed me, was 
in very great dudgeon, because Hobson Brothers wrote to him to 
say that he bad overdrawn his account. “ I am sure there is some 
screw loose,” the sagacious youth remarked to me; '‘and the 
Colonel and the people in Park Lane are at variance, because he 
goes there very little now; and he promised to go to Court when 
Ethel was presented, and he didn’t go.” 

Some months after the arrival of Mr, Binnie’s niece and sister 
in Fitzroy Square, the fraternal quarrel between the Newcomes 
must have come to an end—for that time at least—and was 
followed by a rather ostentatious reconciliation. And pretty little 
Kosey Mackenzie was the innocent and unconscious cause of this 
amiable change in the minds of the three brethren, as 1 gathered 
from a little conversation with Mrs. Newcome, who did me the 
honour to invite me to her table. As she had not vouchsafed this 
hospitality to me for a couple of years previously, and perfectly 
stifled me with affability when we met,—as her invitation came 
quite at the end of the season, when almost everybody was out 
of town, and a dinner to a man is no compliment,—I was at 
first for declining this invitation, and spoke of it with great scorn 
when Mr. bTewcome orally delivered it to me at Bays’s Club. 

"What,” said I, turning round to an old man of the world, 
who happened to be in the room at the time, " what do these 
people mean by asking a fellow to dinner in August, and taking 
me up after dropping me for two years” 

" My good fellow,” says my friend—it was my kind old uncle 
Major Pendennis indeed—"I have lived long enough about town 
never to ask myself questions of that sort. In the world people 
drop you and take you up every day. You know Lady Cheddar 
by sights I have known her husband for forty years. I have 
stayed with them in the country for weeks at a time. She knows 
me as well as she knows King Charles at Chaiing Cross, and a 
doosid deal better, and yet for a whole season she will drop me— 
pass me by, as if there was no such person in the world. Well, 
sir, what do I do ^ I never see her. I give you my word I am 
never conscious of her existence; and if I meet her at dinner, 
I’m no more aware of her than the fellows in the play are of 
Banquo. What’s the end of it? She comes round—only last 
Toosday she came roxmd—and said Lord Cheddar wanted me to 
go down to Wiltshire. I asked after tlie family (you know Henry 
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Chuniingham is engaged to Miss Eeimet?—a doosid good match 
for the Cheddars). We shook hands and are as good friends as 
ever. I don’t suppose she’ll cry when I die, yon know,” said the 
worthy old gentleman, with a grin. “For shall I go into very 
deep mourning if anytliing happens to her. You were (pate right 
to say to Ncwcoinc tliat you did not know whether you were free 
or not, and would look at your engagements when yon got home, 
and give him an answer. A fellow of that rank hm no right to 
give himself airs. But they will, sir. Some of those bankers 
are as high and mighty as the oldest families. They marry noble¬ 
men’s daughters, by Jove, and think nothing is too good for ’em. 
But I should go, if I were you, Arthur. I dined there a couple 
of months ago; and the bankeress said something about you: 
that yon and her nephew were mucli together: that you were sad 
wild dogs, I think—something of that sort. ‘ ’Gad, ma’am,’ says 
I, ‘ boys will be boys.’ ‘ And they grow to be men,’ says she, 
nodding her head. Queer little woman, devilish pompous. Dinner 
confoundedly long, stoopid, scientific.” 

pic old gentleman was on this day inclined to be talkative and 
confidential, and .1 set down some remarks which he made concern¬ 
ing my friends. “ Your Indian Oolonel,” says he, “seems a worthy 
man.” The Major quite forgot having been in India himself, unless 
he was in company with some very great personage. “ He don’t 
seem to know much of the world, and we are not very intimate. 
Fitzroy Square i.s a dcv’lish long way off for a fellow to go for a 
dinner, and entve. nous, the dinner is rather queer and the company 
still more so. It’s right fiir you, who are a literary man, to see ail 
sorts of people; but I’m different, yon know, so Newcorae and I are 
not very thick together. They say he wanted to marry your friend 
to Lady Ann’s daughter, an e.'cceedingly fine girlone of the 
prettiest girls come out this Hcason. I hear the young men say so. 
And that _shows_ how monstrouH ignorant of the world Oolonoi 
Fewcome is. ^ His son coidd no more get that girl than he could 
marry one of the royal princesHcs. Mark my words, they intend 
Miss Fewcome for Lord Kow. Those banker fellows are wild after 
grand marriages. ICew will sow his wild oats, and they’ll marry 
her to him; or if not to him, to some man of high rank. His 
father Walhain was a weak yoimg man; Imt his grandmother, old 
Lady Kow, is a monstrou.s clever old woman, too Hev(u-(i with her 
ohilduai, one of whom ran awapy and married a. poor devil witluait 
a shilling. Fothing (■(add show a more deidorablo ignorance of 
the world than poor F(5W(^ome supposing his son could make such 
a match as tluit with his <*onsin. Is it true that lui is going to 

make his son an artist t I don’t know what the dooec tiie world 
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is coming to. An artist! By Gad, in my time a fellow would as 
soon have thought of making his son a hairdresser, or a pastrycook, 
by Gad.” And the worthy Major gives his nephew two fingers, 
and trots off to the next club in St. James’s, Street of which he is 
a member. 

The virtuous hostess of Bryanstone Square was quite civil and 
good-humoured when Mr. Pendeimis appeared at her house; and 
my surprise was not inconsiderable when I found the whole party 
from Saint Pancras there assembled—Mr. Binnie; tlie Colonel and 
his son; Mrs. Mackenzie, looking uncommonly handsome and 
perfectly well dressed; and Miss Kosey, in pink crape, with pearly 
shoulders and blushing cheeks, and beautiful fair ringlets—as fresh 
and comely a sight as it was possible to witness. Scarcely had we 
made our bows, and shaken our hands, and imparted our observa¬ 
tions about the fineness of the weather, when, behold! as we look 
from the drawing-room windows into the cheerful square of Bryan¬ 
stone, a great family coach arrives, driven by a family coachman in 
a family wig, and we recognise Lady Ann Hewcome’s carriage, and 
see her Ladyship, her mother, her daughter, and her husband, Sir 
Brian, descend from the vehicle. “It is quite a family party,” 
whispers the happy Mrs. Newcoine to the happy writer conversing 
with her in the niche of the window. “ Knowing your intimacy 
with our brother Colonel Kewcome, we thought it would please him 
to meet you here. Will you be so kind as to take Miss Kewcome 
to dinner ? ” 

Everybody was bent upon being happy and gracious. It was 
“My dear brother, how do you dol” from Sir Bryan. “My dear 
Colonel, how glad we are to see you! how well you look! ” from 
Lady Ann. Miss Newcome ran up to him with both hands out, 
and put her beautiful face so close to his that I thought, upon my 
conscience, she was going to kiss him. And Lady Kew, advancing 
in the frankest manner, with a smile, I must own, rather awful, 
playing round the many wrinkles round her Ladyship’s hooked nose, 
and displaying her Ladyship’s teeth (a new and exceedingly Inand- 
some set), held out her hand to Colonel Newcome, and said briskly, 
“ Colonel, it is an age since we met.” She turns to Clive with 
equal graciousness and good-humour, and says, “ Mr. Clive, let tne 
shake hands with you; I have heard all sorts of good of you, that 
you have been painting the most beautiful things, that you are 
going to be ciuite famous.” Nothing can exceed the grace and 
kindness of Lady Ann Newcome towards Mrs. Mackenzie: the 
pretty widow blushes with pleasure at this gi'eeting; and now Lady 
Ann must be introduced to Mrs. Mackenzie’s cdiarming daughter, 
and whispers in the delighted mother’s ear, “ She is lovely! ” 
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Rosey comes up looking rosy indeed, and executes a pretty curtsey 
with a great deal of blushing grace. 

Ethel has been so happy to see her dear uncle, that, as yet 
she has had no eyes for any one else, until Clive advancing, those 
bright eyes become brighter still with surprise and pleasure’as she 
beholds him. And, as she looks. Miss Ethel sees a very handsome 
fellow. For being absent with his family in Italy now, and not 
likely to see this biography for many, many months, I may say that 
he is a mneh Imiidsoincr fellow than our designer has represented ■ 
and if that_ wayward artist should take this very scene for the 
purpose of illustration, he is requested to beai- in mind that the 
hero of this story will wish to have justice done to his person. 
There exists in Mr. Newcome’s possession a charming little pencii 
(Imwing of Clive at this age, and which Colonel Newcoine took 
with him when he went—whither he is about to go in a very few 
pages—and brought hack with him to this country. A 'florid 
apparel becomes some men, as .simple raiment suits others ■ and 
Olive in his youth was of the ornaiiiental olas.s of iiiaiikind—a 
customer to tailors, a wearer of handsome rings, shirt-studs 
mnstadiios, long hair, and the like; nor could he helii, in his 
eostumo or his nature, being pictnresijiio, and goiieroiis, and 
splendid. Ho was always greatly delighted with tliat Scotch 
man-at-arms in “Quentin Diirward,” who twists off an inch or 
two of his gold chain to treat a friend and pay for a bottle. He 
would give a comrade a ring or a fine jewelled pin, if he had no 
money. Silver dressing-cases and brocade morning-gowns were in 
him a sort of propriety at this season of his youth. It was a, 
pleasure to persons of colder temperament to sun themselves in 
the warmth of his bright looks and generous liuniour. His lamditer 
cheered one like wine. I do not know that he was very witty • 
but he was pleasant. He was prone tci bliisli; the history of a 
generous trait moistened his eyes iustontly. He was instini-tivelv 
tond of children, and of the otlier se.x from one year old to eighty. 
Coming from the Derby once—a merry party— and stopiied on the 
road from Epsom in a lock of carriages, during which the people 
111 the carriage ahead sainted us with many vituperative ejiithets, 
and seized the heads of onr leaders, Clive in a twinkling jumped 
<)ft tlie Iwx, and the next inimite we saw him engaged with a half- 
dozen of the eiieiiiy: his hat gone, his fair hair "flying ofl' Ids face 
us blue eyes flasldng fire, his lips and nostrils (luiveritig witli wrath! 

’1’^, hitting out, qve ddtmt vn plahir a wdr. 

His father sat back in the carriage, looking witli ddight and wonder 
ffroat sight. Poliiaimaii X .soiia,rated tlie warriors. 
Clive ascended the box again, with a dreadful wound in the coat, 
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which was gashed from the waist to the shoulder. I hardly ever 
saw the elder Hewcome in such a state of triumph. The postboys 
quite stared at the gratuity he gave them, and wished they might 
drive liis lordship to the Oaks. 

All the time we have been making this sketch Ethel is standing 
looking at Olive; and the blushing youth casts down his eyes before 
hers. Her fiico assumes a look of arch humour. She passes a slim 
hand over the prettiest lips and a chin with the most lovely of 
dimples, thereby indicating her admiration of Mr. Clive’s mustachios 
and imperial. They are of a warm yellowish chestnut colour, and 
have not yet known the razor. He wears a low ci^avat; a shirt- 
front of the finest lawn, with ruby buttons. His hair, of a lighter 
colour, waves almost to “ his manly shoulders broad.” Upon my 
word, my dear Colonel,” says Lady Kew, after looking at him, and 
nodding her head shrewdly, “ I think we were right.” 

‘‘Ho doubt right in everything your Ladyship docs, but in 
what particularly'? ” asks the Colonel. 

“ Eight to keep him out of the way. Ethel has been disposed 
of these ten years. Did not Ann tell you 'I How foolish of her! 
But all mothers like to have young men dying for their daughters. 
Your son is really the handsomest boy in London. Who is that 
conceited-looking young man in the window?- Mr. Pen—what? 
Has your son really been very wicked ? I was told he was a sad 
scapegrace.” 

“ I never knew him do, and I don’t believe he ever thought 
anything that was untrue, or unkind, or ungenerous,” says the 
Colonel. “ If any one has belied my boy to you, and I tinnk I 
know who his enemy has been-” 

“ The young lady is very pretty,” remarks Lady Kew, stopping 
the Colonel’s further outbreak. “ How very young her mother 
looks ! Ethel, my dear! Colonel Hewcomo must present us to 
Mrs. Mackenzie and Miss Mackenzie; ” and Ethel giving a nod to 
Clive, with whom she has talked for a minute or two, again puts 
her hand in her uncle’s, and walks towards Mrs. Macdcenzic and 
her daughter. 

And now let the artist, if he has succeeded in drawing Olive to 
his liking, cut a fresh pencil, and give us a likeness of Ethel. She 
is seventeen years old * rather taller than the majority of women ; 
of a countenance somewhat grave and haughty, but on occasion 
brightening with humour or beaming with Idndliness a,nd affec,- 
tion. Too quick to detect afiectation or insincerity in others, too 
impatient of dulness or pomposity, she is more sarcastic now tlmn 
she became when after years of sufiering had softened her nature. 
Truth looks out of her bright eyes, and rises up armed, and flashes 
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scorn or denial, perhaps too readily, wlien she encounters flattery, 
or mealiness, or imposture. After her first apiiearaiuio in the world, 
if the truth must be told, this young lady was i)opu]ar neither with 
many men nor with most women. The innoc'ent dancing youth 
who pressed round her, attracted by her beauty, were rather afraid, 
after a while, of engaging her. This one felt dimly that she 
despised him; another, that his simpering commonplaces (delights 
of how many well-bred maidens !) only occasioned Miss Newcome’s 
laughter. Young Lord Croesus, whom all maidens and matrons 
were eager to secure, was astounded to find that she was utterly 
indifferent to him, and that she would refuse him twice or thri(;e in 
an evening, and dance as many times with poor Tom Spring, who 
was his flither’s ninth son, and only at home till he could get a 
ship and go to sea again. The young women ’were frightened at 
her sarcasm. She seemed to ktiow what they whispered 

to their partners as they paused in the waltzes ; and Fanny, who 
was luring Lord Crtesus towards her with her blue eyes, dr(>])])ed 
them guiltily to the floor when Ethel’s turned towards her ; and 
Cecilia sang more out of time than usual; a,nd Clara, who was 
holding Freddy and Cliaiiey and T’ommy round her, enchanted by 
her bright conversation and witty mist$hief, l)e(*a,ra(i dumb and dis¬ 
turbed when Ethel i)assed her with her c.old face ; and old Lady 
Hookham, who wars playing off her little Minnie now a;t young 
Jack Gorget of the Guards, now at tfui eager and simple Bob 
Bateson of the Ooldstreams, wotdd sliuk olf wlnm Ethel made her 
appearance on the ground, whose pixiseiujc seemed to frigliten away 
the fisli and the angler. No wonder tlnit the otlun' Mayfair nymphs 
were afraid of tin's severe Diana., whos(i looks were so cold, and 
whose arrows were so 1ceeu. 

But those who had no <‘ause to heed Dia.na.’s shot or coldness 
might admire lua* heaiity: nor i*ouhl th(‘. fa.mous Parisian nuirble, 
which Olive said she resembkul, b(‘. nK)re p(n’r(Hd; in form tbaii this 
young lady. Her hair and eyebrows vaan jefi black (these latter 
may liave been too tlnxtk a<*.cordiug to sonu^ physiognomists, giving 
ratiier a. stern expression to the ey(‘.H, and luaicc!'. causing tliose guilty 
ones to tremble who ea.me under her lash), but her comphixion was 
as dazzlingly fair a.nd her cluH^ks as red as Miss Rosey’s own, who 
h<ad a riglit to those bin.utit's, luang a, blondt^ by na.tun',. In Miss 
Ethel’s b1a.c.k hair tluTci was a slight; nafura.l ripple, as vvlum a I'nsh 
l)reeze blows over tlui wuAfn. //./n/or-~a. ripple smE as Roma.u 
ladies nineteen Imndiaal years ago, a.nd our own b(‘,antics a. short 
time since, endeavouia'd to imita.b^ by art, pa.per, and I believe 
cnimplingdronB. Her eyes were gr(,\y ; her mouth nither large ; 
her teeth as regular and l)right as La.dy Kew’s own; her voice low 
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and sweet; and her smile, when it lighted up her face and eyes, as 
beautiful as spring sunshine, also they could lighten and Hash 
often, and sometimes, though'rarely, rain. As for her figure—but 
as this tall slender form is concealed in a simple white muslin robe 
(of the sort wliich, I believe, is called dem.i4oileUe\ in which her 
fair arms are enveloped, and which is confined at her slim waist by 
an azure riband, and descends to her feet—let us make a respectful 
bow to that fair image of Youth, Health, and Modesty, and fancy 
it as pretty as we will. Miss Ethel made a very stately curtsey to 
Mrs. Mackenzie, surveying that widow calmly, so that the elder 
lady looked up and fiuttered; but towards Eosey she held out her 
hand, and smiled with the utmost kindness, and the smile was 
returned by the other; and the blushes with which Miss Mackenzie 
was always ready at this time became her very much. As for 
Mrs. Mackenzie—the very largest curve that shall not be a carica¬ 
ture, and actually disfigure the widow’s countenance—a smile so 
wide and steady, so exceedingly rident, indeed, as almost to be 
ridiculous—may be drawn upon the buxom face, if the artist chooses 
to attempt it as it appeared during the whole of this summer 
evening—before dinner came (when people ordinarily look very 
grave), when she was introduced to the company; when she was 
made loiown to our friends Fanny and Maria., the darling children, 
lovely little dears 1 how like their papa, and mamma! when Sir 
Brian FTewcome gave her his arm downstairs to the dining-room; 
when anybody spoke to her; when J ohn ofiered her meat, or the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat, wine; when she acce])ted or when 
she refused these refreshments; when Mr. Newcome told her a 
dreadfully stupid story; when the Colonel called cheerily from his 
end of the table, ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Mackenzie, you don’t take any 
wine to-day; may I not have the honour of drinking a glass of 
champagne with you 1 ” when the new boy from the country upset 
some sauce upon her shoulder; when Mrs. Newcome made the 
signal for departure; and I have no doubt in die drawing-room, 
when the ladies retii’ed thither. “ Mrs. Mack is perfectly awfid,” 
Clive told me afterwards, “ since that dinner in Bryanstone Square. 
Lady Kew and Lady Ann are never out of her mouth; she has had 
white muslin dresses made just like Ethel’s for herself and her 
daughter. She has bought a Peerage, and knows the pedigree of 
the whole Kew family. She won’t go out in a cab now without 
the boy on the box; and in the plate for the cards which slie lias 
established in the drawing-room, you know. Lady Kew’s paste¬ 
board always loill come up to the top, though I poke it down 
whenever I go into the room. As for poor Lady Trotter, the 
governess of St. Kitt’s, you know, and the Bishop of Toliago, 
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they arc quite bowled out; Mrs. Mack has not mentioned them 
for a week.” 

During the dinner it seemed to me that the lovely young lady 
by whom I sat cast many glances towards Mrs. Mackenzie which 
did not betoken particular pleasure. Miss Ethel asked me several 
questions regarding Clive, and also respecting Miss Mackenzie; 
perhaps her questions wmre rather downright and imperious, and 
she patronised me in a maimer that would not have given all 
gentlemen pleasure. I was Clive’s friend, his schoolfellow? had 
seen him a great deal? knew him very well—very well, indeed? 
“Was it true that he had been very thoughtless? very wild?” 
“ Who told her so ? ” '' That was not her question ” (with a blush). 
“It was not true, and I ought to know? He was not spoiled?” 
“He was very good-natured, generous, told the truth. He loved 
his profession very much, and had great talent.” “Indeed, she 
was very glad. Why do they sneer at his profession ? It secined 
to her quite as goo(l as her father’s and brother’s. Were artists 
not very dissipated?” “Not more so, nor often so much as other 
young men.” ''Was Mr. Binnie rick, and was he going to leave 
all his money to his niece? How long have you known them? Is 
Miss Mackenzie as good-natured as she looks? Not very clever, 
I suppose? Mrs. Mackenzie looks very— No, thank you, no 
more. Grandmamma, (she is very deal; and cannot hear) sc.olded 
me for reading the book you wrote, and took the book away. I 
got it afterwards, and read it all. I don’t think there was any 
harm in it. Why do you give smk l)a,d characters of women? 
Don’t you know any good ones?” "Yes, two as good as any in 
the world. They arc unsellish; tliey arc pious; they are always 
doing good; they live in the country.” “Why don’t ycni put 
them into a hook? Why don’t you put my uncle into a book? 
He is so good, that nobody could make him good enough. BGbrc 
I came out, I heard a young lady (Lady Clavering’s daughter, 
Miss Amory) sing a song of yours. I have never spoken to an 
author before. I saw Mr. Lyon at Lady I^)pinjay’8, and heard 
liini speak. He sjiid it %vas very hot, and he l(K)ked so, I am sure. 
Who is the greatest autlior no^v alive? You will tell me when 
you come u|)sta,irB aft('.r dinner.” And the young lady sails a,way, 
following the ma-trons, wdio rise and ascend to the drawing-room. 
Miss Newcome h 5 i,s been wa,telling the liehavioiir of tlu‘. a.uthor, 
by whom she sat, curious to know wliat such a pei'son’s habits arc, 
whether he spea,kB and acts like other people, and in what respect 
authors are different from persons " in society.” 

When we had sufficiently enjoyed claret ami politics below- 
stairs, the gentlemen went to the drawing-room to pai'take of coffee 
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and the ladies^ delightful conversation. We had heard previously 
the tinkling of the piano above, and the well-known sound of a 
couple of Miss Eosey’s five songs. The two young ladies were 
engaged over an album at a side-table when the males of the party 
arrived. The book contained a number of Clive’s drawings made 
in the time of his very early youth for the amusement of his little 
cousins. Miss Ethel seemed to bo very much pleased with these 
performances, which Miss Mackenzie likewise examined with great 
good-nature and satisfaction. So she did the views of Eome, 
Naples, Marble Head in the county of Sussex, &c., in the same 
collection; so she did the Berlin cockatoo and spaniel which Mrs. 
Newcome was working in idle moments; so she did the Books 
of Beauty,” “ Flowers of Loveliness,” and so forth. She thought 
the prints very sweet and pretty: she thought the poetry very 
pretty and sweet. Which did she like best, Mr. Niminy’s “Lines 
to a Bunch of Violets,” or Miss Piminy’s “ Stanzas to a Wreath 
of Eoses”'? Miss Mackenzie was quite puzzled to say which of 
these masterpieces she preferred; she found them alike so pretty. 
She appealed, as in most cases, to mamma. “How, my darling 
love, can I pretend to know'?” mamma says. “I have been a 
soldier’s wife, battling about the world. I have not had your 
advantages. I had no drawing-masters, nor music-masters, as you 
have. You, dearest child, must instruct me in tliese things.” This 
poses Eosey: who prefers to have her opinions dealt out to her 
like her frocks, bonnets, handkerchiefs, her shoes and gloves, and 
the order thereof; the lumps of sugar for her tea, the proper 
quantity of raspberry jam for breakfast: who trusts for all supplies 
corporeal and spiritual to her mother. For her own part, Eosey 
is pleased with everything in nature. Does she love music'? Oh 
yes. Bellini and Donizetti'? Oh yes. Dancing*? They had no 
dancing at grandmamma’s, but she adores dancing, and Mr. Clive 
dances very well indeed. (A smile from Miss Ethel at this ad¬ 
mission.) Does she like the country % Oh, she is so happy in the 
countiyl London*? London is delightful, and so is the sea-side. 
She does not know really which she likes best, London or the 
country, for mamma is not near her to decide, being engaged listen¬ 
ing to Sir Brian, who is laying down the law to her, and smiling, 
smiling with all her might. In fact, Mr. Newcome says to Mr. 
Pendennis in his droll, humorous way, “ That woman grins like a 
Cheshire cat.” Who was the naturalist who first discovered tliat 
peculiarity of the cats in Cheshire ? 

In regard to Miss Mackenzie’s opinions, then, it is not easy to dis¬ 
cover that they are decided, or profound, or original; btit it seems 
pretty clear that she has a good temper, and a happy contented 
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disposition. And the smile which her pretty countenance^ wears 
shows off to great advantage the two dimples on her ]>ink cheeks. ^ 
Her teeth are even and white, her hair of a hcautiful colour, and no 
snow can he whiter than her fair round neck and polished shoulders. 
She talks very kindly and good-naturedly with Fanny and Maria 
(Mrs. Hobson’s precious ones) until she is bewildered by the state¬ 
ments which those young ladies make regarding astronomy, botany, 
and chemistry, all of which they are studying. “ My dears, I don’t 
know a single word about any of these abstruse subjects; I wish I 
did,” she says. And Ethel Newcome laughs. She, too, is ignorant 
upon all these subjects. I am glad there is some one else,” says 
Kosey, with naivete, ‘‘who is as ignorant as I am.” And the 
younger children, with a solemn air, say they will ask ina.iiima 
leave to teach her. So everybody, somehow, great or small, seems 
to protect her; and the humble, simple, gentle little tiling wins 
a certain degree of good-will from the world, which is touched by 
her humility and her pretty sweet looks. Tlie servants in Fitzroy 
Square waited upon her much more kindly than upon lier smiling 
bustling mother. Uncle James is espeiaally fond of liis little Rosey. 
Her presence in his study never discomiioses him ; wlit^reas his 
sister fatigues him with the exceeding activity of lier gratitude, atul 
her energy in pleasing. As I was going away, I 1.hought I heard 
Sir Brian Hewcome say, “It” (but what “It” was of course I 
cannot conjecture)—“It will do very well The mother seems a 
superior woman.” 
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CHAPTER XXV 
IS PASSED IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE 

1 HA T) no more conversation with Miss Newcome that night, 
who had forgotten her curiosity about the habits of authoi's. 
When she had ended her talk with Miss Mackenzie, she devoted 
the rest of the evening to her uncle Colonel Newcomer and con¬ 
cluded by saying, ‘‘And now you will come and ride with me to¬ 
morrow, uncle, won’t yon 1 ” which the Colonel faithfully promised 
to do. And she shook hands with Clive very kindly; and with 
Rosey very frankly, but as I thought with rather a patronising air; 
and she made a very stately bow to Mrs. Mackenzie, and so 
departed with her father and mother. Lady Kew had gone away 
earlier. Mrs. Mackenzie informed us afterwards that the Countess 
had gone to sleep after her dinner. If it was at Mrs. Mack’s story 
about the Governor’s ball at Tobago, and the quarrel for precedcn(;e 
between the Lord Bishop’s lady, Mrs. Rotchet, and the Chief- 
Justice’s wife, Lady Barwise, I should not be at all surprised. 

A handsome hy carried olf the ladies to Fitzroy Square, and 
the two worthy Indian gentlemen in their company; Clive and I 
walking with the usual Havannah to light us liomc. And Clive 
remarked that he supposed there had been some difference between 
his father and the bankers; for they had not met for ever so many 
months before, and the Colonel always had looked very gloomy 
when his brothers were mentioned. “ And I can’t help thinking,” 
says the astute youth, “ that they fancied I was in love with Ethel 
(I know the Coionel would have liked me to make up to her), and 
that may have occasioned the row, Xow, I suppose, they think I 
am engaged to Rosey. What the deuce arc they in such a hurry 
to marry me for 1 ” 

Clive's companion remarked, “that maniage was a laudable 
institution; and an honest attachment an excellent conservator of 
youthful morals.” On which Clive replied, “ Why don’t you marry 
yourself 1 ” 

This, it was justly suggested, was no argument, but a merely 
personal allusion foreign to the question, which was, that marriage 
was laudable, &c. 
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Mr. Olive laughed. Koscy is as good a little ci'eature as can 
be,” he said. “ She is never out of temper, though I Ihncy Mrs. 
Mackenzie tries her. I don’t think she is very wise: but she is 
uncommonly pretty, ajid lier beauty grows on you. As for Ethel, 
anything so high and mighty I have never seen since I saw tlie 
French giantess. Going to Court, a,nd about to parties every night 
where a parcel of young fools hatter her, has perfectly*spoiled her. 
By Jove, how handsome she is! How she turns with her long 
neck, and looks at you from under those black eyebrows! If I 
painted her hair, I think I should paint it almost blue, and then 
glaze over with lake. It is blue. And how finely her head is 
joined on to her shoulders ! ’’—and he waves in the air an imaginary 
line with his cigar. “ She wotild do for Judith, wouldn’t she? Or 
how grand she would look as Herodias’s danghter sweci)ing down a 
stair—“in a great dress of cloth of gold like Paul Veronese holding 
a charger before her with white arms, you know—with tlie muscles 
accented like the glorious Diana, at, Paris ~a savage smile on her 
face and a gliastly solemn gory lu^ad on the dish—I s('.e the picture, 
sir, I see the picture! ” and he fell to curling his mustaclnos—just 
like his brave old lather. 

I could not help la.ughing at tlu^ rescimblance, and mentioning 
it to my friend. He broke, as was his wont, into a- fond eulogium 
of his sire, wished he c.ould be like', him worked himself up into 
another state of excitement, in which In*, naan-nal that, if his fatlier 
wanted him to marry, he would marry tha.t instant, ‘‘And why 
not Roscy? She is a, dear little, thing. Or why not that sphmdid 
Miss Sherrick? What a head ! a regular Titia,u ! I was looking 
at the ditference of their colour a,t Uncle iloiu^yman’s that day of 
the dejeuner, Tlu^ shadows in, Uos(\y’s liuai, sir, are all pearly 
tinted. You ought to ])a.int \wv in milk, sir! ” cries the enthusiast. 
“Have you ever remarke<l tlu^ giay round Inn* eyes, and tlui sort of 
purple bloom of her cheek ? Rulams ('ould have done tlie eolour: 
hut I don’t someliow like to think of a young lady and that 
sensuous old Peter Paul in (U),mpany. 1 look at her like a little 
wild fiower in a field like a. litth'. c^hild at ])lay, sir. Pretty little 
tender nursling! If I see Inn’ passing in tin*, street, I fiail as if 1 
would like some fellow to be. nul(‘ to Inn', that I might hav(‘. the 
pleasure of knoi'king him down. Hh(‘. is likii a litth^ song-bird, sir, 
—a tremulous, fiuthnbig little linmd; tluit you would tak(^ into 
your hand, j>anid<iuh (imvrenfeui mnireni^ and smooth its lit.tle 
plumes, and let it per(k on your finger ami sing. Ike Slierrie.k 
creates quite a difienmt si.nitiuumt - tlu', SlnuTide is splendid, stately, 
sleepy, ...” 

“ Stupid,” hints Olive’s eompaniou. 
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“ Stupid! Why not h Some women ought to he stupid. 
What you call dulness I call repose. Give me a calm woman, a 
slow woman,—a lazy, majestic woman. Show me a gracious virgin 
bearing a lily; not a leering giggler frisking a rattle. A lively 
woman would be the death of me. Look at Mrs. Mack, perpetually 
nodding, winking, giinning, throwing out signals which you are to 
be at the tlouble to answer! I thought her delightful for three 
days; I declare I was in love with her—that is, as much as I cmi 
be after—but never mind that, I feel I shall never be really in 
love again. Why shouldn’t the Sherrick be stupid, I sayAbout 
great beauty there should always reign a silence. As you look at 
the great stars, the great ocean, any great scene of nature, you 
hush, sir. You laugh at a pantomime, but you are still in a 
temple. When I saw the great Venus of the Louvre, I thought 
—^Wert thou alive, 0 goddess, thou shouldst never open those 
lovely lips but to speak lowly, slowly; thou shouldst never descend 
from that pedestal but to walk stately to some near couch, and 
assume another attitude of beautiful calm. To be beautiful is 
enough. If a woman can do that well, who shall demand more 
from her? You don’t want a rose to sing. And I think wit is 
out of place where there’s great beauty; as I wouldn’t have a 
Queen to cut jokes on her throne. say, Pendennis,”—here broke 
off the enthusiastic youth,™''have you got another cigar? Shall 
we go into Finch’s, and liave a game at billiards ? Just one—it’s 
quite early yet. Or shall we go into the ‘ Haunt’? It’s Wednes¬ 
day night, you know, when all the boys go.” We tap 4it a door in 
an old, old street in Soho: an old maid with a kind comical f ice 
opens the door, and nods friendly, and says, “How do, sir? ain’t 
seen you this ever so long. How do, Mr. Noocom?” “Who’s 
here ? ” “ Most everybody’s here.” We pass by a little snug bar, 

in which a trim elderly lady is seated by a great lire, on wliich 
boils an enormous kettle; while two gentlemen are attacking a 
cold saddle of mutton and West India pickles: hard by Mrs. 
Hokes the landlady’s elbow — with mutual bows—we recognise 
Hickson the sculptor, and Morgan, intrepid Irish chieftain, cliief of 
the reporters of the Morninej Pre^s newspaper. We ])asB through 
a passage into a back-room, and are received with a roar of welcome 
from a crowd of men, almost invisible in tlie smoke. 

“ I am right glad to see thee, boy ! ” cries a, cheery voice (tliat 
will never troll a cliorus more). “ We spake anon of tliy misfortune, 
gentle youth I and that thy warriors of Assayc have (karged tlie 
Academy in vain. Mayhap thou frightenedst tlie (‘-ourtly scliool 
with barbarous visages of grisly war. Pendennis, tliou dost wear 
a thirsty look! Resplendent swell! untwine thy choker white, 
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and I will either stand a glass of grog, or tliou slialt pay the like 
for me, my lad, and tell us of the fashionable world.” Thus spake 
the brave old Tom Sarjent,—also one of the Press, one of the old 
boys; a good old scholar with a good old library of books, who had 
taken his seat any time these forty years by the (ihimney-fire in 
this old “Haunt” : where painters, sculptors, men of letters, actors, 
used to congregate, passing pleasant hours in rough ddndly com¬ 
munion, ami many a day seeing the sunrise lighting the rosy street 
ere they parted, and Betsy put the useless lamp out, and closed the 
hospitable gates of the “ Haunt.” 

The time is not very long since, though to-day is so changed. 
As we think of it, the kind familiar iaces rise up, and we hear the 
pleasant voices and singing. There are they met, the honest hearty 
companions. In the days when the “ Haunt ” loas a haunt, stage¬ 
coaches were not yet quite over. Casinos were not invented, clubs 
wmre rather rare luxuries; there were sanded floors, triangular sii,-\V" 
dust-boxes, pipes, and tavern parlours. Young Smith and Bimvn, 
from the Temple, did not go from chambers to dine at the “ I‘oly- 
anthus,” or the “ Megatheihim,” off potage h la Bisqtie, turbot an 
gratia, cute-lettes h la Wluit-<ryou-call-em, and a pint of St. 
Emilion; but ordered their l)eef-steak and pint of port from the 
“ plump head-waiter at the ‘ Cock ’; ” di{l not disdain the pit of tlie 
theatre; and for a suiypcr a. homely refection at the tavern. How 
delightful are the suppers in Charles Lamb to read of even now’ !■— 
the chrds—-the punch—the candles to be snufied—the social oysters 
—the modest cheer 1 Who ever snuffs a (tandle now'? What man 
has a domestic supper, whose dinner-hour is eight o’clo(ik 1 dliose 
little meetings, in the memory of many of us yet, are gone quite 
away into the past. Five-aud-t%venty years ago is a, hundred years 
off-J-Ro much has our social life (dianged in thos(^ five lustres. James 
Boswell himself, were he to revisit London, woidd s('arce venture to 
enter a tavern. It is an institution as extinct as a haokney-coach. 
Many a grown niaai who ])eruscs this historic ])age has never seen 
such* a, veliicle, and only la^ard of rutn-punch as a, drink whicli liis 
anc(3stors used to tipple. 

Cheery old Tom Sarjent is surroun(l(‘.d at tlie Haamt ” by a 
dozen of kind boon companions. Idiey toil all (hiy at their avo(‘,a,- 
tions of art, or letters, or law, and here meet for a harmless night’s 
rexanatiem and (xmverse. They talk of literature, or politics, or 
])icturcs, or |)lays; socially banter one another over their cheap 
(jups ; sing brave ohl songs sometimes when they arcj es])e.<nally jolly : 
kindly ballads in praise', of love and wine; famous maritime ditties 
in honour of Old Ihigland. I fatu*y I hear Jack Brent/s noble voi(*c 
rolling out the sad generous refrain of “ The Deserter,” “ Then lor 
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that reason and for a season we will be merry before we go,” or 
Michael Percy’s clear tenor carolling the Irish'chorus of ‘‘What’s 
that to any one, whether or no! ” or Mark Wilder shouting his 
bottle song of “ Garryowen na gloria.” These songs were regarded 
with affection by the brave old frequenters of the “Haunt.” A 
gentleman’s property in a song was considered sacred. It was re¬ 
spectfully asked for; it was heai'd with the more pleasure for being 
old. Honest Tom Sargent! how the times have changed since we 

saw thee ! I believe the present chief of the reporters of the_ 

newspa,per (which responsible office Tom filled) goes to Parlia¬ 
ment in his brougham, and dines with the Ministers of the 
Crown. 

Around Tom are seated grave Koyal Academicians, rising gay 
Associates; writers of other journals besides the Fall Mall Gazette; 
a barrister maybe, whose name will be famous some day; a hewer 
of marble perhaps; a surgeon whose patients have not come yet; 
and one or two men about town who like this queer assembly better 
than haunts much more splendid. Captain Shandon has been here, 
and his jokes are preserved in the tradition of the place. Owlet’ 
the philosopher, came once and tried, as his wont is, to lecture, but 
his metaphysics were beaten down by a storm of banter. Slatter, 

who gave himself such airs because he wrote in the -- Feviev;] 

tried to air himself at the “ Haunt,” but was choked by the smoke’, 
and silenced by the unanimous pooh-poohing of the assembly. Dick 
Walker, who rebelled secretly at Sarjent’s authority, once thought 
to give himself consequence by bringing a young lord from the 
“Blue Posts,” but he was so unmercifully “chaffed” by Tom, that 
even the young lord laughed at him. His lordship has been lieard 
to say he had been taken to “ a monsus queeah place, queeah set of 
folks,” in a tap somewhere, though he went away quite deliglited 
with Tom’s afiability, but he never came again. He could not find 
the place probably. You might pass the “Haunt” in the daytime 
and not know it in the least. “I believe,” said Charley Orinond 
(A.K A. he was then)—“ I believe in the day there’s no such place 
at all; and when Betsy turns the gas off at the door-lamp as we 
go away, the whole thing vanishes: the door, the house, the bar, 
the^ Haunt, Betsy, the beer-boy, Mrs. Hokes and all.” It lias 
vanished: it is to be found no more: neither by night nor liy day 
unless the ghosts of good fellows still haunt it. 

_ As the genial talk and glass go round, and after Clivo and liis 
tnend have modestly answered the vaiious queries put to them by 
good old Tom Sarjent, the acknowledged Pneses of tlie assemhlv 
and Saeliem of this venerable wigwam, the door opens and another 
well-known figure is recognised with shouts as it emerges through 
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the smoke. “Bayham, all bail!” says Tom. “ Emierick, I am 
right glad to see thee ! ” 

Bay ham says he is disturbed in spirit, and calls for a pint of 
beer to console him. 

“Hast thou liown far, thou restless bird of night?” asks Father 
Tom, who loves speaking in blank verse. 

“I ha,VC come from Gursitor Street,” says Bayham in a low 
groan. “ I have just been to see a poor devil in (luod there. Is 
that you, Pendennis? You know the man— Charles Honcyman.” 

“ What! ” cries Olive, starting up. 

“ 0 my prophetic soul, my uncle ! ” growls Bayham. “ I did 
not see the young one; but ’tis true.” 

The reader is aware that more tiian the three years have elapsed, 
of which time the preceding pages contain the harmless chronicle; 
and while Thomas Newcomels leave has been running out and Clive’s 
mustachios growing, the fate of other persons connected with our 
story has also had its development, and their fortune has experienced 
its natural progress, its increase or decay. Our tale, such as it has 
hitherto been arranged, has passed in leisurely scenes wluu'ein the 
present tense is perforce a,dopted ; the writer acting as chorus to the 
drama, a,nd o(‘,casionally explaining, by hints or more open statements, 
what has occurred during the intervals of the acts; and how it 
happens that the performers are in such or such a |)ORture. In the 
modern theatre, as the play-going (sritic knows, the explanatory 
personage is usually of quite a third-rate, order. He is the two 
walking gentlemen friends of Sir Harry Courtly, who welcome the 
young baronet to London, and discourse about tlie niggardliness of 
Harry’s old uncle the Kabol); a,nd tlu^ depth of Courtly’s passion 
for Lady Annabel, the 2)re7ndere amemretm. He is the (!on(idaiit 
in white linen to the heroine in white satin. He is “ Tom, you 
rascid,” the valet or tiger, more or It^ss im])udeiit and acuittv—that 
well-known menial in top-boots a-nd a livery fnxdc with n^d (aids and 
collar, whom Sir Harry always ndauis in his seiwitic, addresses with 
s(;urrilous familiarity, and pays so irregularly; or he is Lucetta, 
Lady Aimabel’s waiting-maid, who (*arri(',s the (yi/Mi^-doux and ixa'-ps 
into them; knows all about the family ailairs ; pops th<‘- lover under 
the sola; and sings a comic song Ixdwtxui tlu^ sccaics. Our business 
now is to enter into Charles Honeyman’s privacy, to peer into the 
secrets of that reverend gentleman, and to tell what has ha|)pened 
to him during the past months, in which he has made fitful though 
graceful appearances on our stage. 

While his nephew’s whiskers have been budding, and his brother- 
in-law has l)een spending his money and leave, Mr. Honeyman’s 
hopes have been withering, his sermons powing stale, his once 
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blooming popularity drooping and running to seed. Many causes 
have contributed to bring him to his present melancholy strait. 
When you go to Lady Wliittlesea’s chapel now, it is by no means 
crowded. Gaps are in the pews; there is not the least difficulty in 
getting a snug place near the pulpit, whence the preacher can look 
over his pocket-handkerchief and see Lord Dozeley no more: his 
Lordship has long gone to sleep elsewhere; and a host of the 
fashionable faithful have migrated too. The incumbent can no more 
cast his fine eyes upon the French bonnets of the female aristocracy 
and see some of the loveliest faces in Mayfair regarding him with 
expressions of admiration. Actual dowdy tradesmen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood are seated with their families in the aisles; Eidley and his 
wife and son have one of the very best seats. To be sure Ridley 
looks like a nobleman, with his large waistcoat, bald head, and 
gilt book; J. J. has a fine head, but Mrs. Ridley ! cook and house¬ 
keeper is written on her round" face. The music is by no means of 
its former good quality. That rebellious and ill-conditioned basso 
Bellew has seceded, and seduced the four best singing boys, who now 
perform glees at the “ Cave of Harmony.” Honeyman has a light 
to speak of persecution and to compare himself to a hermit in so 
far that he preaches in a desert. Once, like another hermit, St. 
Hierome, he used to be visited by lions. None such come to him 
now. Such lions as frequent the clergy are gone off to lick the 
feet of other ecclesiastics. They are weary of poor Honeymaiffs 
old sermons. 

Rivals have sprung up in the course of these three years—have 
sprung up round about Honeyman and carried his flock into their 
folds. We know how such simple animals will leap one after 
another, and that it is the sheepish way. Perhaps a new pastor 
has come to the church of St. Jacobis hard by—^bold, resolute, 
bright, clear, a scholar and no pedant: his manly voice is thrilling 
in their ears, he speaks of life and conduct, of practice as well as 
faith; and crowds of the most polite, and most intelligent, and best 
informed, and best dressed, and most selfish people in tlie world 
come and hear him twice at least. There are so many well-in¬ 
formed and well-dressed &c. &c. people in the world that the 
succession of them keeps St. Jacob’s full for a year or more. Then, 
it may be, a bawling quack, who has neither knowledge, nor scholar¬ 
ship, nor charity, but who frightens the publi(i with denunciations, 
and rouses them with the energy of his wrath, succeeds in bringitig 
them together for a while till they tire of his din and curses. 
Meanwhile the good quiet old churches round about ring their 
accaistomed bell, open their Sabbath gates, and receive their tramplil 
congregations and sober priest, who has been busy all the week, at 
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schools and sick-beds, with watchful teaching, gentle counsel, and 
silent alms. 

Though we saw Honcyman but seldom, for his company was 
not altogether amusing, and his affectation, when one became ac¬ 
quainted with it, very tiresome to witness, Fred Bayham, from his 
garret at Mrs. Ridley’s, kept constant watch over the curate, and 
told us of his proceedings from time, to time. When we lieard the 
melancholy news first announced, of (course the inti'lligcncc damiied 
the gaiety of Clive and his companion ; and F. B., who conducted 
all the affairs of life with great gravity, telling Tom Sarjent that he 
had news of importance for our private ear, Tom, with still more 
gravity than F. B.’s, said, “ Go, my children, you liad liest discuss 
this topic in a separate room, apart from the din and fun of a. 
convivial assembly; ” and, ringing the bell, he bade Betsy bring him 
another glass of rum-and-water, and one for Mr. Hesborougli, to be 
charged to him. 

We adjourned to another parlour then, where gas was lighted 
up; and F. B., over a pint of beer, narrated poor Honey man’s 
mishap. “ Saving your presence, Clive,” said Bayham, ‘‘ and with 
every regard for the youthful bloom of your young heart’s affections, 
your uncle, Charles FToneyman, sir, is a, l)ad lot. I have known 
him these twenty years, when I was at his father’s as a |)rivate impil. 
Old Miss Honcyman is one of those cards which we call trumps-- 
so was old Honeyman a trump ; but Cliarles and his sister——” 

I stamped on F. B.’s foot under the ta])le. He seemed to have 
forgotten that he was about to speak of Clive’s niotlier. 

^^Hem ! of your |.)oor mother, I—hem—l may say vidi tantmn, 
I scarcely knew her. She married very young; as I was when she 
left Boreliambury. But Charles exhibited his charaxtter at a very 
early age—and it was not a (dmrming one—iio, by no means a 
model of virtue. He always had a genius for running into debt. 
He borrowed from every one of the pupils—I don’t know how he 
spent it except in hardl)ake and alycompaine—and even from old 
Nosey’s groom-pardon me, we used to call your graiidfatber by 
that playful epithet (boys will be boys, you know)—even from the 
Doctor’s groom he took money, and I recollect thrashing Charles 
Honeyman for that disgraceful action, 

. “At (‘.ollcge, without any particular show, he was always in 
debt and difiicultiea. Take warning by him, dear youth 1 By him 
and by me, if you like. See me—me, F. Bayham, descamded from 
the ancient kings tha.t long the Tuscan scei>tre swayed, dodge down 
a street to get out of sight of a boot-shop, and my colossal frame 
tremble if a chap puts his band on my shoulder, as you did, 
Pendennis, the other day in the Strand, when I thought a straw 
^ E 
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might have knocked me down! I have had my errors, Olive I 
know ’em. I’ll take another pint of beer, if you please. Betsy, 
has Mrs. Nokes any cold meat in the bar'? and an accustomed 
pickle ^ ’ Ha! G-ive her my compliments, and say F. B. is hungry. 

I resume my tale. Faults F. B. has, and knows it. Humbug 
he may have been sometimes; but I’m not such a complete hum¬ 
bug as Honeyman.” , . ^ i. • 

Olive did not know how to look at this charactei oi nis 
relative; but Clive’s companion burst into a fit of laughter, at 
which F. B. nodded gravely, and resumed his narrative. “I dont 
know how miudi money he has had from your governor, but tins 
I can say, the half of it would make F. B. a happy man. I don t 
know out of how much the reverend party has nobbled his ]ioor 
old sister at Brighton. He has mortgaged his chapel to Shernck, 

I suppose you know, who is master of it, and could turn liim out 
any day. I don’t think Sherrick is a bad fellow. I think he’s 
a good fellow; I have known him do many a good turn to a 
chap in misfortune. He wants to get into society; what moie 
natural'? That was why you were asked to meet him the other 
day, and why he asked you to dinner. I hope you had a good one. 

I wish he’d ask me. • ^ ... 

Then Moss has got Honeyman’s bills, and Moss’s brother-m- 
law in Cursitor Street has taken possession of his revered person. 
He’s very welcome. One Jew has the chapel, another Hebrew has 
the clergyman. It’s singular, ain’t it *? Shorricik miglit burn Lady 
Whittlesea into a synagogue and have the Clncf Kabbi into tlic 
pulpit where my uncle the Bishop has given out tl\e text. 

The shares of tliat concern ain’t at a premium. I liave had 
immense fun with Sherrick about it. I like the Hebrew, sir. He 
maddens with rage when F. B. goes and asks him whether any 
more pew's are let overhead. Honeyman begged and borrowed in 
order to buy out the last man. I rcmeralier when the speculation 
was famous, when all the boxes (I mean the pews) were taken for 
the season, and you couldn’t get a place, eoTue over so early. Then 
Honeyman was spoilt, and gave his serimhis over a,nd over again. 
People got sick of seeing the old humbug (uy, the old (irocodile ! 
Then we tried the musical dodge. F. B. cjune forward, sir, there. 
That tvas a coup : I did it, sir. Bellew wouhln’t have sung for 
any man hut mo--and for two-and-twenty mouths I kept him as 
sober as Father Mathew. Then Honeyman didti’t pay lnim; there 
was a row in the sacred building, and Bellew retired. Tlien 
Sherrick must meddle in it. And, having heard a cliap o\it Hamp¬ 
stead way wdio Sherrick thought would do, Houeymati was forced 
to engage him, regardless of expense. You recollect the fellow, sir*? 
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The Eevereiid Simeon Rawkiiis, the lowest of the Low Church, 
sir—a red-haired dumpy man, wlio gasped at his h’s and spoke with 
a Lancashire twang—he^d no more do for Mayflrir than G-rimaldi 
for Macbeth. He and Honey man used to figlit like cat and dog 
in the vestry; and he drove away a third part of the congregation. 
He was an honest man and an able man too, though not a sound 
churchman ” (F. B. said this with a very edifying gravity); I 
told Sherrick this tlie very day I heard him. And if he had spoken 
to me on the subject I might have saved him a pretty penny— 
a precious deal more than the paltry sum whick he and I laid a 
cpiarrel about at that time—a matter of business, sir—a pecuniary 
difference about a small three-months’ thing which caused a tem¬ 
porary estrangement between us. *As for Honeyman, he used to 
cry about it. Your uncle is great in tlie hichrymatory line, Olive 
Hewcorac. He used to go with tears in his eyes to Sherri(;k, and 
implore him not to have Hawkins, but lie would. Ami I must 
say for jioor Oharlcs, that tlie failure of La.dy Whittlesca’s lias not 
been altogether Charles’s fault; and that Slierriih has kicked down 
that property. 

‘^Well then, sir, poor Charles thought to make it all right by 
marrying Mrs. Brumby !--aud she wa,s very fond of him and the thing 
was all but done, in spite of her sons, who were in a rage, as you 
may fancy. But Charley, sir, has such a proiiensity for humbug 
that he will tell lies when there is no (^artlily good in lying. He 
represented his chapel at twelve hundred a year, Ids |)rivate means 
as so and so ; and when he came to hook up with Briggs, the 
lawyer, Mrs. Brumliy’s brother, it was found that he ii(‘(l and 
prevaricated so that the widow, in actual disgust, would hav(‘ 
nothing more to do with him. Slie wars a- good woman of business, 
a,nd managed the liat sliop fbr nine yeai‘s vrhilst poor Brumby was 
at Doctor Tokely’s. A first-rate slio|> it was too. I introduced Cliarles 
to it. My un(‘le the Bishop had Ids sliovels there: ami they used 
for a considerable period to cover tMs hundile roofwdth tiles,” said 
F. B., tapping his capacious ibrehend ; I am sure he might have 
had Brumby,” be added in his melamholy tones, “ but fbr those 
unlucky lies. She didn’t want moiu^-y. Rim luul plenty. Rlic; 
longed to get into society, and was hent on marrying a geiddeman. 

“But what I can’t pardon in ]I,om\yman is the way in which 
he has done ])oor old Ilidk'y and his wile. 1, took him there, you 
know, thinking they woidd sand tluir bills in oiuje a month ; tluit 
he was doing a good laisiiu^ss; in fact, tluit I had put ’em into a 
good thing. And the fellow has told me a score of times tluit he 
and the Ridleys wt)re all right. But he has not only not paid his 
lodgings, but he has had money of them; he has given dinners; he 
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has made Ridley pay for wine. He has kept paying lodgers out of 
the house, and he tells me all this with a burst of tears, when he 
sent for me to Lazarus^s to-uight, and I went to him, sir, because 
he was in distress—went into tlie lion’s den, sir! ” says F. B., 
looking round nobly. I don’t know how much he owes them ; 
because, of coiu’se, you know, the sum he mentions ain’t the right 
one. He never does tell the truth—does Charles. But think of 
the pluck of those good Ridleys, never saying a single word to F. B. 
about the debt! ‘We are poor, but we have saved some money 
and can lie out of it. And we think Mr. Honeyman will pay us,’ 
says Mrs. Ridley to me this very evening. And she thrilled my 
heart-strings, sir; and I took her in my arms, and kissed the old 
woman,” says Bay ham; “ and I rather astonished little Miss Gann, 
and young J. J., who came in with a picture under his arm. But 
she said she had kissed Master Frederick long before J. J. was 
born—and so she had; that good and faithful servant—and my 
emotion in embracing her was manly, sir, manly.” 

Here old Betsy came in to say that the supper “was a waitin’ 
for Mr. Bayham and it was a gettin’ very late; ” and we left F. B. 
to his meal; and bidding adieu to Mrs. Nokes, Olive and I went 
each to our habitation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IN WHICH COLONEL NEWCOMBS HORSES ARE SOLD 

A t an hour early the next morning I was not surprised to see 
Colonel Newcome at my chambers, to whom Clive had corn- 
^ mmiicatcd Eayham’s important nows of the night before. 
The ColoncFs object, as any one who knew him need scarcely l}e 
told, was to res(;ue his brother-in-law; and being ignorant of lawyers, 
sherilfs' officers, and their proceedings, he bethought him that lie 
would <apply to Lamb Court for inforTuation, and in so far showed 
some prudence, for at least I knew mf)re of tlie world and its ways 
than my simple client, and was enabled to make Ixitter terms for 
the unfortunate prisoner, or rather for Colonel Newcome, wlio was 
the real sulforer, than Honeyinaifs creditors miglit otherwise liave 
been disposed to give. 

I thought it would be more prudent tlnit our good Samaritan 
shoxild not see the victim of rogues whom he was al)out to succour ; 
and left him to entertain himself with Mr. Warrington in Land) 
Court, while I spetl to the lock-up house, wliere the Ma,yfair pet 
was confined. A sickly smile played over his countenance as ho 
beheld me when I was ushered to his private room. Tlie reverend 
gentleman wa.s not shaved; he had |)artaken of breakfast. I saw 
a glass which had once contained bra.nd.y on the dirty tray whereon 
his meal was placed; ii greasy novel from a Chanc.ery Lane library 
lay on tlie talile; but lie was at present occupied in writing one or 
more of those great; long letters, those lalioiious, ornate, e]or|uent 
statenicnts, those doiaiments so profusely underlined, in wdiidi the 
^nachmations of mUains are laid barc^ with italic, fervour; tlie cold¬ 
ness, to use no hamher phrase, of friends on whom reliance mu/ht 
ham been planed ; the outrageous conduct of Solomons ; tlie astonish¬ 
ing failure of Smitli to pay a. sum of money on whiidi he had (counted 
as on the Jkink (f Mm/land; finally, the mfdlihle eertahUy of 
rejiaying (with what lu^artfcdt thanks need not lie said) the loari of 
so many |)ounds nenet Satarday imrk at farthest. All this, which 
some readers in tlie t‘ourse of their (experience liave read no doubt in 
many handwritings, was duly set forth by poor Honeyman. There 
was a wafer in a wine-glass on tlie table, and the bearer no doubt 
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below to carry the missive. They always send these letters by a 
messenger, who is introduced in the postscript; he is always sitting 
in the hall when you get the letter, and is “a young man waiting 
for an answer, please.” 

Ho one can suppose that Honeyman laid a complete statement 
of his affairs before the negotiator who was charged to look into 
them. Ho debtor does confess all his debts, but breaks them 
gradually to his man of business, factor or benefactor, leading him 
on from surprise to surprise; and wlien he is in possession of 
the tailor’s little account, introducing him to the bootmaker. 
Honeyman’s schedule I felt perfectly certain was not correct. 
The detainers against him were trifling. “Moss of Wardour 
Street, one hundred and twenty—I believe I have paid him 
thousands in this very transaction,” ejaculates Honeyman. “A 
heartless West End tradesman hearing of my misfortune—these 
people are all linked together, my dear Pendennis, and rush like 
vultures upon their prey !—Waddilovc, the tailor, has another writ 
out for ninety-eight pounds : a man whom I have made by my recom¬ 
mendations 1 Tobbins, the bootmaker, his neighbour in Jermyn 
Street, forty-one poimds more, and that is all—I give you my word, 
all. In a few montlis, when my pew-rents will be coming in, I should 
have settled mth those cormorants; otherwise, my total and irre¬ 
trievable ruin, and the disgrace and humiliation of a prison attend me. 
I know it; I can bear it; I have been wretchedly weak, Pendennis: 
I can say niea mlpa, mea maxima culpa, and I can—bear—my 
—penalty.” In his finest moments he was never more pathetic. 
He turned his head away, and concealed it in a handkerchief not 
so white as those which veiled his emotions at Lady Wliittlesea’s. 

How by degrees this slippery penitent Avas induced to make 
other confessions; how we got an idea of Mrs. Ridley’s account 
from him, of his dealings Avith Mr. Shcrrick, need not be mentioned 
here. The conclusion to which Colonel Hewcome’s ambassador 
came was, that to help such a man would be quite useless; and 
that the Fleet Prison AYould be a most wholesome retreat for this 
most reckless divine. Ere tlie day Avas out, Messrs. Waddilovc 
and Tobbins had conferred witli their neiglibour in St. James’s, 
Mr. Brace ; and there came a detainer fi'oni that haberdaslier 
for gloves, cravats, a.nd pocket-handkerchiefs, that might have 
done credit to the most dandified young Guardsman. Mr. War¬ 
rington Avas on Mr. Pendennis’s side, and urged that the law 
should take its course. “Why help a man,” said he, “avIio will 
not help himself'? Let the law sponge out the fellow’s debts; set 
him going again with twenty pounds when he quits the prison, 
and get him a chaplaincy in the Isle of Man.” 
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I saw by the Colonel’s grave kind face that these hard opinions 
did not suit him. ‘‘At all events, sir, promise ns,” we said, “that 
you will pay nothing yourself—that you won’t see Honeyniaii’s 
creditors, but will let people who know the world better deal with 
him.” “Know the world, young man ! ” cries Ncwcome; “I should 
think if I don’t know the world at my age, I never shall.” And 
if he had lived to be as old as Mahalaleel, a boy could still have 
cheated him. 

“ I do not scruple to tell you,” he said, after a pause, during 
which a plenty of smoke was delivered from tlie council of three, 
“ that I liave—a fund—which I had set aside for mere purposes 
of pleasure, I give you my word, and a part of which I sliall think 
it my duty to devote to poor Honeyman’s distresses. The fund is 
not large. The money was intended, in fact,—however, there it 
is. If Pendennis will go round to these tradesmen, and make some 
composition with them, as their |)rices have been no doubt enor¬ 
mously exaggerated, I see no harm. Besides the tradesfolk, there 
is good Mrs. Ridley and Mx. Sherrick—wc must see them; and, 
if we can, set this luckless Charles again on his legs. Wc liave 
read of other prodigals wlio were kindly treated; and we may have 
debts of our own to forgive, boys.” 

Into Mr. Sherrick’s account we had no need to enter. That 
gentleman had acted with iierfect fairness by Honcynian. He 
laughingly said to us, “You don’t imagine I would lend that chap 
a shilling without security! I will give him fifty or a hundred. 
Here’s one of his notes, with what-cryoxi-call-’cm’s—tliat rum fellow 
Bayham’s—name as drawer. A nice pair, ain’t they. Pooh! I 
shall never touch ’em. I lent some money on the shop overhead,” 
says Sherrick, pointing to the ceiling (we were in his counting-house 
in the cellar of Lady Whittlesea’s cha|)el), “betaiuse I thought it 
was a, good speculation. And so it was at first. The pcoi)le liked 
Honeyman. All the nobs ttame to hear him. Now the s])ecrdation 
ain’t so good. He’s used up. A chap can’t be expected to hist 
for ever. When I first engaged Madmnoisc'.lh'. Bravura at my theatre, 
you couldn’t get a place for thre(^ wia'ks togcHier. The next yea,r 
she didn’t draw twenty ])ounds a wet^k. So it was with Pottle, 
and tlie r(gular drama huml)Ug. At first it was all ve.ry well, 
(rood business, good houses, our immortal l)ard, and that sort of 
game. They engaged tht^, tigers an<l the Ihnnch riding people over 
llui way; and there was Pottle bellowing awa,y in my phuic to the 
orchestra and the orders. It’s all a, specnlatioa. I’ve sixicidated 
in about pretty muck overytliing that’s going: in theatres, in joint- 
stock jobs, in building ground, in bills, in gas and insurance com¬ 
panies, and in this cliapoL Poor old Honeyman! I won’t hurt 
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him. About that other chap I put in to do the first business— 
that red-haired chap, Rawkins—I think I was wrong. I think he 
injured the property. But I don’t know everything, you know. I 
wasn’t bred to know about parsons—quite the reverse. I thouglit, 
when I heard Rawkins at Hampstead, he was just the thing. I 
used to go about, sir, just as I did to the provinces, when I had 
the theatre—Camberwell, Islington, Kennington, Clapton, all about, 
and hear the young chaps. Have a glass of sherry; and here’s 
better luck to Honeyman. As for that Colonel, he’s a trump, sir! 
I never see such a man. I have to deal with such a precious lot 
of rogues: in the City and out of it, among the swells and all, you 
know, that to see such a fellow refreshes me; and I’d do anything 
for him. You’ve made a good thing of that Fall Mall Gazette / 
I tried papers too; but mine didn’t do. I don’t know why. I 
tried a Tory one, moderate Liberal, and out-and-out uncompromising 
Radical. I say, what d’ye think of a religious paper, the Catechism, 
or some such naine'l Would Honeyman do as editor? I’m afraid 
it’s all up with the poor cove at the chapel.” And I parted with 
Mr. Sherrick, not a little edified by his talk, and greatly relieved 
as to Honeyman’s fate. The tradesmen of IToneyman’s body were 
appeased; and as for Mr, Moss, when he found that the curate 
had no effects, and must go before the Insolvent Court, unless 
Moss chose to take the composition which wc were empowered 
to offer him, he too was brought to hear reason, and parte<l 
with the stamped paper on which was poor Honeyman’s signa¬ 
ture. Our negotiation had like to have come to an end by Clive’s 
untimely indignation, who offered at one stage of the proceedings 
to pitch young Moss out of window; but nothing came of this 
“most ungentlebadlike beayviour on ISfoocob’s part,” further 
than remonstrance and delay in the proceedings; a.nd Honeyman 
preached a lovely sermon at Lady Whittlesca’s the very next 
Sunday. He had made himself much liked in the spunging-house, 
and Mr. Lazarus said, “ If he hadn’t a got out time enough, 
I’d a let him out for Sunday, and sent one of my men with 
him to show him the way ’ome, you know; for when a gentle¬ 
man behaves as a gentleman to me, I behave as a gentleman 
to him.” 

Mrs. Ridley’s account, and it was a long one, was paid without 
a single question, or the deduction of a fiirthing; but the Colonel 
rather sickened of Honeyman’s expressions of rai)tiirous gratitude, 
and received his professions of mingled contrition and delight very 
coolly. “ My boy,” says the fixther to Clive, “ you see to what 
straits debt brings a man, to tamper with truth, to have to cheat 
the poor. Think of flying before a washerwoman, or humbling 
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youiself to a tailor, or eating a poor man’s children’s bread ! ” 
Olive blushed, I thought, and looked rather confused. 

0 father,” says he, “ I—I’m afraid I owe some money too 
—not much; but about forty pounds, fivc-and-twenty for cigars, 
and fifteen I borrowed of Pendennis, and—and—^I’ve been devilish 
annoyed about it all this time.” 

‘‘You stupid boy,” says the father, “I knew about the cigars 
bill, and paid it last week. Anything I have is yours, you know. 
As long as there is a guinea, there is half for you. See that every 
shilling we owe is paid before—before a week is over. And go 
down and ask Binnie if I can see him in his study. I want to have 
some conversation with him.” When Clive was gone away, he said 
to me in a very sweet voice, “In God’s name, keep my boy out of 
debt when I am gone, Arthur. I shall return to India very soon,” 

“Very soon, sir! You have another year’s leave,” said I. 

“Yes, but no allowauces, you know; and this affair of Honey- 
man’s has pretty nearly emptied the little purse I had set aside for 
European expenses. They have been very miudi heavier than I 
expected. As it is, I overdrew my account at my brothers’, and 
have been obliged to draw money from my agents in Calcutta, A 
year sooner or later (unless two oi’ our senior officers liad died, when 
I should have got my promotion and full colonel’s pay with it, and 
proposed to remain in this (iountry)—a year sooner or later, what 
does it matter 'I Clive will go away and work at his art, and see 
the great schools of painting while I am al)sent. I thought at one 
time liow pleasant it would be to ac'.company him. But i/komme 
propose^ Pendennis. I fancy now a lad is not the better for being 
always tied to his parent’s apron-string. You young fellows are too 
clever for me. I liaven’t learned your ideas or read your books. I 
feel myself very often an old damx)er in your comi>any. I will go 
back, sir, where I liave some friends, and wliere I am somebody 
still. I know an honest face or two, white and brown, that will 
lighten up in the old regiment when they sec Tom Neweome again* 
God bless you, Arthur, You young fellows in tliis country have 
such cold ways that we old ones hardly know how to like you at 
ffrst. James Binnie and I, when we lirst came home, used to talk 
you over, and think you laughed n.t us. But you didn’t, I know. 
God Almighty bless you, and send you a* good wife, and make a 
good man of you ! I have bought a watcli, whicli I would like 
you to wear in remembrance of me and my boy, to whom you were 
so kind when yon were boys together in the old Grey Friars.” I 
took his liand, and uttered some incoherent words of aflection and 
resx)ect. Did not Thomas Newcome merit both from all who knew 
him 1 
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His resolution being taken, our good Colonel began to make 
silent but effectual preparations for his coming departure. He was 
pleased during these last days of his stay to give me even more of 
his confidence than I had previously enjoyed, and was kind enough 
to say that he regarded me almost as a son of his own, and hoped I 
would act as elder brother and guardian to Clive. Ah ! who is to 
guard the guardian ? The younger brother had many nobler qualities 
than belonged to the elder. The world had not hardened Clive, 
nor even succeeded in spoiling him. I perceive I am diverging 
from his history into that of another person, and will x'eturn to the 
subject proper of the book. 

Colonel Hewcome expressed himself as being particularly touched 
and pleased with his friend Binnie’s conduct, now that the Coloncrs 
departure was determined. James is one of the most generous of 
men, Pendennis, and I am proud to be put under an obligation to 
him, and to tell it too. . I hired this house, as you are aware, of 
our speculative friend Mr. Sherrick, and am answerable for the 
, payment of the rent till the expiry of the lease. James has taken 
^ the matter off* my hands entirely. The placn is greatly too large 
for him, but he says that he likes it, and intends to stay, and that 
his sister and niece shall be his housekeepers. Clive—(here, 
perhaps, the speaker’s voice drops a little)—‘‘ Clive will be tlie son 
of the house still, honest Janies says, and Cod bless him ! James 
is richer than I thought by near a lakh of rupees—and here is a 
hint for you, Master Arthur. Mr. Biimie has declared to me in 
confidence, that if his niece. Miss Rosey, shall marry a person of 
whom he approves, he will leave her a considerable part of his 
fortune.” 

The Colonel’s confidant here said that his own arrangements 
were made in another quarter, to which statement the Colonel , 
replied knowingly, I thought so. A little bird has whispered to 
me the name of a certain Miss A. I knew her grandfather, an 
accommodating old gentleman, and I borrowed some money from 
him when I was a subidtern at Cahmtta. I tell you in strict com 
fidence, my dear young friend, that I liope and trust a certain young 
gentleman of your acquaiiitaiuie may be induced to think how good 
and pretty and sweet-tempered a girl Miss Mackenzie is, and that 
she may be brought to like him. If you young jnen would marry 
in good time good and virtuous women—as 1 am sure—ahem! 
•—Miss Amory is—lialf the temptations of your youth wonhl be 
avoided. You would neither be dissolute, as many of you seem 
to be, nor cold and selfish, which are worse vices still. And my 
prayer is, that my Clive may cast anchor early out of the reach of 
temptation, and mate with some such kind girl as Biimie’s niece. 
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When I first cainc home I formed other plans for him, whldi c,o\ild 
not be brought to a siiccessfixl issue; and knowing his ardent dis¬ 
position, and having kept an eye on the young rogue’s conduct, I 
tremble lest some mischance with a woman slioiild befall him, and 
long to have him out of danger.” 

So the kind scheme of the two elders was, that their young 
ones should marry and be happy ever after, like the Piincc and 
Princess of the Fairy Talc; and dear Mrs. Mackenzie—(have I said 
that at the commencement of her visit to her brother she made 
almost open love to the Colonen)-alear M'-rs. Mack was content 
to forego her own (hances so that her darling Posey might be 
happy. We used to laugh and say that, as soon as Clive’s father 
was gone, Josey would be sent for to join Posey. P>ut little Josey, 
being under her grandmotlicr’s sole influence, took a most gratify¬ 
ing and serious turn • wrote letters, in which she questioned the 
morality of operas, Towers of London, and waxworks; and, before 
a year was out, married Elder Bogie, of Lector M‘Craws chuich. 

Presently was to be read in the AIornvii</ Post an advertisenient 
of the sale of three horses (the desciription aaid pcidigrec following), 

“ tlie pro])crty of an oflicer returning to India. Apply to the groom, 
at the stables, 150 Fitzroy Scpiare.” , , 

Tlic Court of Directors invited "Ijiciitenant-CJolonel JNewcome to 
an entertainment given to Major-Ceneral Sir Palph St)urriGr, K.C.lx, 
appointed Cornulander-in-Chief a,t Madras, (dive was asked to this 
dinner too, “ and tlic governor’s healtli was drunk, sir,’’ Clive said, - 
“ after dinner, and the dean old fellow made such a good spcecdi in 

returning tliauks 1 ” i i i 

FTc, Olive, and I made a pilgrimag(‘. to Grey briars, and had 
the Green to ourselves, it being th(‘, Bartlemytide vacation, and the 
boys all away. One of the good old Poor Brothers, whom we both 
recollected, accompanied us round the plac.e; and we sat lor a while 
in Ca^itain Scarsdde’s little room {he had been a Peninsular ofli(^cTV 
' who had sold out, and was fain in his old age to retire into tins 
calm retreat).-—-And we talked, as old schoolmates and loveis Ldlv, 
about subjects interesting to sithoolmates and lovxvrs only. 

One by one the Colonel took leave ol Ins iriends, young and 
old ; ran down to Newcome, and giwe Mrs. M;ason a, parting Ixme- 
diction; slept a night at Tom vSmith’s, and passiMi a day wilh 
Jack Brown; went to all tlic boys’ and girls’ schools where his 
little protiigds were, so as to 1)C able to take tin*, very last and most 
authentic account of the young f )lks to their parents in India; spent 
a week at Marble Head, and shot partridges there, but for which 
entertainment, Clive said, the place would have been intoleiable , 
and thence proceeded to Brighton to pass a little time with good 
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Miss Honeymaii. As for Sir Brian^s family, when Parliament 
broke up of course they did not stay in town. Barnes, of course, 
had part of a moor in Scotland, whither his uncle and cousin did 
not follow him. , The rest went abroad; Sir Brian wanted the 
waters of Aix-la-Ohapelle. The brothers parted very good friends; 
Lady Ann, and all the young people, heartily wished him farewell. 

I believe Sir Brian even accompanied the Colonel downstairs from 
• the drawing-room, in Park Lane, and actually came out and saw 
his brother into his cab (just as he would accompany old Lady 
Bagges when she came to look at her account at the bank, from 
the parlour to her carriage). But as for Ethel, she was not going 
to be put off with this sort of parting; and the next morning a 
cab dashed up to Fitzroy Square, and a veiled lady came out 
thence, and was closeted with Colonel FTewcome for five minutes, 
and when he led her back to the carriage there were tears in 
his eyes. 

Mrs. Mackenzie joked about the transaction (having watched 
it from.the dining-room windows), and asked the Colonel who his- 
sweetheart was Newcoiiie replied, very sternly, that he hoped no 
one would ever speak lightly of that young lady, whom he loved 
as his own daughter; and I thought Rosey looked vexed at the 
praises thus bestowed. This was the day before we all wmnt down 
to Brighton. Miss Honcyman’s lodgings were taken for Mr. Binnie 
and his ladies. Clive and her dearest Colonel had apartments next 
Moor. Charles Honey man came down and preached one of his 
very best sermons. Fred Bayham was there, and looked particu¬ 
larly grand and noble on the pier and the cliff. I am inclined to 
think he had had some explanation with Thomas Newcome, which 
had placed F. B. in a state of at least temporax'y prosperity. Whom 
did he not benefit whom he knew, and what eye that saw him did 
not bless himl F. B. was greatly affected at Charles’s sermon, of 
which our’ party of course could see the allusions. Tears actually 
rolled down his brown cheeks; for Fred was a man very easily 
moved, and, as it were, a softened sinner. Little Rosey and her 
mother sobbed audibly, greatly to the surprise of stout old Miss 
Honeyman, who had no idea of such watery exliibitions, and to the 
discomfiture of poor Hcwcome, who was annoyed to have his 
praises even hinted in tliat sacred edifice. Good Mr. James Binnie 
came for once to church; and, however variously their feelings 
might be exhibited or repressed, I think there was not otic of tlie 
little circle there assembled who did not bring to the place a 
humble prayer and a gentle heart. It was the last Sabl)ath-bell 
our dear friend was to hear for many a day on his native shore. 
The great sea washed the beach as we came out, blue with the 
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reflection of tlie skies, and its inmmerable waves crested with 
sunshine. I sec the good man and his boy yet clinging to him as 
they pace together by the shore. 

The Colonel was very much pleased by a ^isit from Mr. Ridley, 
and the communication whi(ih he made (my Lord Todmorden has 
a mansion and park in Sussex, whence Mr. Ridley came to pay his 
duty to Colonel Neweome). He said he never C(aild forget the 
kindness with which the Colonel have a treated him. His Lord- 
ship have taken a young man, which Mr. Ridley had brought him 
up under his own eye, and can answer for him, Mr. R. sayvs, 
‘‘with impunity; and which he is to be his Lordship’s own man 
for the future. And his Lordship have appointed me his steward, 
and having, as he always hev been, most liberal in point of sellary. 
And me and Mrs. Ridley was thinking, sir, most respectfully, with 
regard to our son, Mr. John Ja,mes Ridley—^as good and honest a 
young man, which I am proud to say it—that if Mr. Clive goes 
abroad we should be most proud ami liapi)y if John James went 
with him. And the money wliidi you lmv(^ paid us so handsome, 
Colonel, he shall have it; which it was the exc.dlent ideer of Miss 
Cann; and my Lord liave or(lere<l a pictur of Jolm James in tlie 
most libral manner, and have asked my son to dinner, sir, at his 
Lordship’s own table, which I have faithfully served liim five-and- 
thirty years.” Ridley’s voi(5C fairly broke down at this part of his 
speech, which evidently was a stiuHcd composition, and he uttered 
no more of it, for the Colonel cordially slmok him l)y the hand; 
and Olive jumped up daiypiiig his, and saying that it was the 
greatest wish of his heart that J. J. and he should be companions 
in France and Italy. “But T did not like to ask my dear old 
father,” he said, “ who has liad so many calls on his purse, and 
besides, I knew that J. J. was too independent to corne as my 
follower.” 

The Colonel’s berth has been duly secured ere now. This tiim^ 
he makes the overland journey ; and his ])assage is to Alexandria, 
taken in one of the noble ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. His kit is as simple as a subaltern’s ; I l)eli(n-e, but 
for Clive’s friendly comptdsion, he would have ^carried l)ack no 
other than the old uniform wlddi has serv(ul him for so many 
years. Clive and Ins father travelled to Boutham])ton together 
by themselves. F. B. and I took the Southampton coach: we 
had asked leave to see the last of him, and say a “ God hh^ss you” 
to our dear old friend. So the day catne when the v(iss(d was 
to sail. We saw his cabin, and witnessed all the hustle and 
stir on board the good ship on a day of departure. Our thoughts 
however were fixed but on one person—the case, no doubt, with 
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hundreds more on such a day. There was many a group of friends 
closing wistfully together on the sunny deck, and saying the last 
words of blessing and farewell. The bustle of the ship passes dimly 
romid about them; the hurrying noise of crew and officers running 
on their duty j the tramp and song of the men at the capstan bars'- 
the bells ringing, as the hour for departure comes nearer and nearer’ 
^ mother and son, father and daughter, husband and wife hold 
hands yet for a little while. We saw Olive and his father talldmr 
together by the wheel. Then they went below; and a passenger" 
her husband asked me to give my arm to an almost fainting lady 
and to lead her off the ship. Bayham followed us, carrying their 
two effildren in his arms, as the husband turned away, aiid walked 
att. The last bell was ringing, and they were crying “ Now for 
the shore.’ The whole ship had begun to throb erc^this, and its 
great wheels to beat the water, and the chimneys had fluno- out 
their black sisals for sailing. We were as yet close on the dock 
and we saw Olive coming up from below, looking very pale • the 
plank was drawn after him as he stepped on land. ’ 

Then, with three great cheers from the dock, and from the 
crew in the bows, and from the passengers on the quarter-dock, 
the noble ship strikes the first stroke of her destined race and 
swims away towards the ocean. “ There he is, there he is ! shouts 
Fred Bayham, waving his hat. “ God bless him, God bless him ! ” 
I scarce perceived at the ship’s side, beckoning an adieu, our dear 
old friend, when the lady, whose husband had bidden me to lead 
hei away from the ship, fainted in my arms. Poor soul! Her 
too, has fate stricken. Ah, pangs of hearts torn asunder, passionate 
regrets, cruel, cruel partings! Shall you not end one (lay ere 
many years; when the tears shall be wiped from all eyesV and 
there shall be neither sorrow nor pain ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
YOUTH AND SUNSHINE 

ALTHOUGH Thomas Xewcome was gone back to India in 
search of more money, finding that he could not live upon 
^ ^ Ills iiKionie at home, he was nevertheless rather a wealthy 
ma.n ; and at tlie moment of liis departure from Eurojie had two 
lakhs of rupees invested in various Indian securities. ‘‘A thousand 
a year,” lie thought, ‘‘more, added to the interest accruing Irom my 
two lakhs, will eimlile us to live very comfortably at home. I cmi 
give Clive ten tliousand ))ounds wlnai lu^ marries, and live hundred 
a year out of my allowances. If lu; gih.s a, wife with some money, 
they may have every (‘.njoynumt of lih‘.; and as for his pictures, 
he can paint just as few or as many of (hose as he pleases.” New- 
come did not seem sca-iously to bi^fu^vi'. that his son woidd live by 
painting pictures, tint (jonsidmaul <llive as a. young prince who chose 
to amuse himself with ])ainting. The Muse of Painting is a lady 
whose social station is not altogether recognised with us as yet. 
The polite world permits a gentleman to amuse himself with lier, 
but to take her for better or for worse 1 forsake all otlier chances 
and cleave unto her! to assume lier name 1 JVhiny a. respcijtable 
person would be as minfo sho<*ked at tlie notion, as if his son had 
married an operauhuicer. 

Xewcome left a hundred a year in England, of which the 
principal sum was to lie transferred to his boy as soon as lie (^anie 
of age. He endowed Clive further with a considerables animal sum, 
which his London bankers would pay: “And if these are not 
enough,” says he kindly, “you must draw u|)on my agents, Messrs. 
Franks ami Merrywtuather, at Calcutta,, who will reiauvi^ your 
signature just as if it were mine.” E(‘,fore going away, he int-ro- 
dueed Clive to F. and M.’s (‘oru^sponding Ijondon lionse, dolly and 
Baines, Fog Court—leading out of Lea,deiihall—Mr. Jolly, a myth 
as regarded the firm, now married to T^ady Jtdia, Jolly—a park in 
Kent—evangelical int(n'(‘,st gi’ca,t at J:^jxeter Hall meetings—“knew 
Olivers gnindmother—- tlnit is, Mrs. Newcome, a, most admirable 
woman. Baines represe^nts a house in tlie Regent’s Park, with an 
emigrative tendency towards Belgravia—musical daughters—Herr 
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Moscheles, Benedict, Ella, Osborne, constantly at dinner"~-sonatas 
in P flat (op. 936), composed and dedicated to Miss Enphemia 
Baines, by her most obliged, most obedient servant, Perdinando 
Blitz. Baines hopes that his young friend will come constantly to 
York Terrace, where the girls will be most happy to see him; and 
mentions at liome a singular whim of Ooloncl Hewcome/s, who can 
give his son twelve or fifteen hundred a year, and makes an artist 
of him. Enphemia and Flora adore artists; tliey feel <iuite inter¬ 
ested about this young man. “ He was scribbling caricatures all 
the time I was talking with his father in my pariour,’’ says Mr. 
Baines, and produces a sketch of an orange-woimui near tlie Baiik, 
who had struck Clive’s eyes, and been transferred to the blotting- 
paper in Fog Court. “ He needn’t do anything,” said good-natured 
Mr. Baines. guess all the pictures he’ll paint won’t sell 
for much.” 

^‘Is he fond of music, papa?” asks miss. ‘^What a jhty he 
had not come to our last evening; and now the season is over ! ” 

“And Mr. Hewcome is going out of town. He came to me 
to-day for circular notes—says he’s going tlirough Switzerland and 
into Italy—lives in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Queer place, 
ain’t it? Put his name down in your book, and ask him to dinner 
next season.” 

Before Clive went away, lie had an apparatus of easels, sketching- 
stools, umbrellas, and painting-boxes, the most elaborate and beau¬ 
tiful that Messrs. Soap and Isaac could supply. It made J. J.’s 
eyes glisten to see those lovely gimcracks of art; those smooth 
mill-boards, those drab-tinted sketching-blocks, and glistening rows 
of colour-tubes lying in their boxes, which seemed to cry, “ Come, 
squeeze me.” If painting-boxes made painters ; if sketciiing-stools 
would but enable one to sketch, surely I would hasten this very 
instant to Messrs. Soap and Isaac ! but, alas! tliese pi’eidy toys no 
more make artists than cowls make monks. 

As a proof that Clive did intend to practise his profession, and 
to live by it too, at this time he took four sporting sketcdies to a 
printseller in the Haymarket, and disposed of them at the ra,t('- of 
seven shillings and sixpence per sketch. His exultation at recieiv- 
ing a sovereign and half a sovereign from Mr. Jones was boundless. 
“ I can do balf-a-dozcn of these things easily in a morning,” says 
he. “Two guineas a day is twelve guineas—say ten guimjas a 
week, for I won’t work on Sundays, and may take a Imliday in the 
week besides. Ten guineas a week is five hundred a yean That 
is pretty nearly as much moneyas I shall want, and I need not 
draw the dear old governor’s allowance at all” He wrote an ardent 
letter, full of happiness and affection, to the kind father, which he 
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shall find a month after he has arrived in India, and read to his 
friends in Calcutta and Barrackpore. Clive invited many of his 
artist friends to a grand feast in honour of the thirty shillings. 
The “King’s Arms,” Kcnsiiigtou, was the hotel selected (tave^rn 
beloved of artists for many score years !). Gandish was there, and 
the Gaiidishitcs and some chosen spirits from the Life Academy, 
Clipstonc Street, and J. J. wiis vioe-president, with Fred Bayham 
by his side, to make the speeches and cm-ve the mutton: and I 
promise you many a merry song was sung, and many a health drunk 
in flowing bumpers; and as jolly a party w'as assembled as any 
London contained that day. The hemt, monde had quitted it; the 
Park was empty as we crossed it; and the leaves of Kensington 
Gardens had begun to fall, dying after the fatigues of a London 
season. We sang all the way home through Kuightsbridge and by 
the Park railings, and the Covent Garden carters halting at the 
“ Half-way House ” were astonished at our choruses. There is no 
half-way house now ; no merry chorus at midnight. 

Then Clive ami J. J. took the steamboat to Antwerp; and ' 
those who love pictures may imagine how the two young men 
rejoiced in one of the must picturesque cities of the world; ” where 
they went back straightway into the sixteenth century ; where the 
inn at which they stayed (delightful old “ Grand Lalioureur,” thine 
ancient walls are levelled! thy comfortable hospitalities exist no 
more!) seemed such a hostelry as that where Quentin Diirward 
first saw his sweetheart; where knights of Velasquez or burgo¬ 
masters of Kuheiis seemed to look from the windows of the tall 
gabled houses ami the quaint porches; where the Bourse still stood, 
the Bourse of three Immlred years ago, and you had but to supply 
figures with boards and rufts, and rapiers and trunk-hose, to make 
the picture complete; where to be awakened by the carillon of the 
bells was to waken to the most delightful sense of life and liappi- 
ness; where nuns, actual nuns, walked the streets, and every figure 
in tire Place de Meir, and every devotee at clumih kneeling and 
draped in black, or entering the confessional (actually the confes¬ 
sional!) was a deliglitful subject for the new sketch-book. Had 
Clive drawn as mucli everywhere as at Antwerp, Messrs. Soap and 
Isaac might have made a little income by supplying him with 
materials. 

After Antwerp, Olive’s correspondent gets a letter dated from 
the “Hotel dc Suhde” at Brussels, which contains an elaborate 
enlogy^ of the cookery and (joinfort of that hotel, where the wines, 
according to the writer’s opinion, are unmatched almost in Europe. 
And this is followed by a description of Waterloo, and a sketch of 
Hoiigoumont, in which J, J. is represented ruiming away in the 
8 « 
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have become the very gi'catcst friends with Bryaiistone Square, 
and Mrs. Mack is always citing Aunt Hobson as the most superior 
of women, in which opinion, I dare say. Aunt Hobson concurs. 

“Good-bye, my dearest father; my sheet is full; I wish I could 
put my arm in yours and pace up and down, the pier with you, and 
tell you more and more. But you know enough now, and that I 
iun your affectionate son always, 0- N.” 


In fact, when Mr. Clive appeared at Steyne Gardens stepping 
out of the fly, and handing Miss Ethel thence. Miss Honcyinan of 
course was very glad to sec her nephew, and saluted him with a 
little embrace to show her sense of pleasure at his visit. But the 
next day, being Sunday, when Clive, with a most cnga,ging smile 
on his countenance, walked over to breakfast from his hotel. Miss 
Honeyman would scarcely speak to him during the mea], looked out 
at him very hiuightily from Toidor her Sunday cap, and received his 
Rtorie.s about Italy with “ Oh ! ah! indeed ! ” in a very unkind 
manner. And when breakfast was over, and she had done washing 
her china, she fluttered up to Clive with such an agitation of 
plumage, redness of craw, and anger ol numner, as a maternal hen 
shows if she has reason to think you meuacn her chickens. She 
fluttered up to Clive, I say, and cried out, “ Not in this house, Clive, 
—not in this house, I beg you to understand t/uit 1 ” 

Clive, looking amazed, said, “ Certainly not, ma’am; I never 
did do it in the house, as I know you <lon’t like it. I was going 
into the Scpiaro.” The young man meaning that he was about 
to smoke, and conjecturing that his aunt’s anger applied to that 
practice. 

“Vou know very well what I mean, sir 1 Don’t try to turn me 
off in that highty-tighty way. My dinner to-day is at half-past 
one. You can dine or not as you like,” and the old lady flounced 
out of tlie room. 

Poor Clive stood rolling his cigar in sad perplexity of .spirit, 
until Miss Honey man’s servant Hannah entered, who, for her part, 
grinned and looked i>articular1y sly. “In the name of goodness, 
Hannah, what is the row abouti 1 ” cries Mr. Clive. “ Wliat is niy 
aunt scolding at? Wbat are yon grinning at, yon old Cheshire cat?” 

“flit ’long, Master Clive,” says Ihinuah, iiatting the cloth. 

“Oct a.long ! why get along, and where am I to get along to?” 

“Did’ee do ut really now. Master Clive?” cries Miss Honey- 
man’s attendant, grinning with the utmost good-humour. “Well, 
she lie a.8 pretty a young lady as over I saw; iuid as I told my 
misBUH, ‘Miss Martha,’ says'l, ‘there’s a )>a,ir on ’em.’ Though 
missus wsuj mortal angry to be sure. iSlu! never could bear it.” 
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“ Bear what 1 jou old goose ! ” cries Olive, wlio by these play¬ 
ful names had been wont to designate Hannah these twenty years 
past. 

A young gentleman and a young lady a kissing of each other 
in the railway coach,” says Hannah, jei'king up with her linger to 
the ceiling, as much as to say, “ There she is! Lar, she be a pretty 
young creature, that she be; and so I told Miss Martha.” Thus 
differently had the news which had come to them on the previous 
night affected the old lady and her maid. 

The news was, that Miss Newcomers maid (a giddy thing from 
the country, who had not even learned as yet to hold her tongue) 
had announced with giggling delight to Lady Ann’s maid, who was 
taking tea with Mrs. Hicks, that Mr. Clive had given Miss Ethel 
a kiss in the tunnel, and she supposed it was a match. This intelli¬ 
gence Hannah Hicks took to her mistress, of whose angry behaviour 
to Olive the next morning you may now understand the cause. 

Olive did not know whether to laugh or to be in a rage. He 
swore that he was as innocent of all intention of kissing Miss Ethel 
as of embracing Queen Elizabeth. He was shocked to think of his 
cousin, walking above, fancy-free in maiden meditation, whilst this 
conversation regarding her was carried on below. How could he 
face her, or her mother, or even her maid, now he had cognivsance 
of this naughty calumny? “Of coiu’se Hannah had contradicted 
it?” “Of course I have a done no such a thing indeed,” replied 
Master Olive’s old friend; “of course I have set ’em down a bit; 
for when little Trimmer said it, and she supposed it was all settled 
between you, seeing how it had been a going on in foreign parts last 
year, Mrs. Piucott says, ‘Hold your silly tongue, Trimmer,’ she 
says; ‘Miss Ethel marry a painter, indeed, Trimmer!’ says she, 
‘ while she has refused to be a Countess,’ she says; ‘ and can be a 
Marchioness any day, and will be a Marchioness. Marry a painter, 
indeed 1 ’ Mrs. Pincott says; ‘ Trimmer, I’m surprised at your im- 
pidence.’ So, my dear, I got angiy at that,” Olive’s champion 
continued, “and says I, ‘If my young master ain’t good enough 
for any young lady in this world,’ says I, ‘ I’d like you to show her 
to me: and if his dear father, the Colonel,’ says I, ‘ ain’t as good 
as your old gentleman upstairs,’ says I, ‘who has gruel and dines 
upon doctor’s stuff, then,.Mrs. Pincott,’ says I, ‘my name isn’t 
what it is,’ says I. Those were my very words, Master Olive, my 
dear; and then Mrs. Pincott says, ‘Mrs. Hicks,’ she says, ‘you 
don’t understand society,’ she says; ‘you don’t understa^nd society, 
he! he! ’ ” and the country lady, with considerable humour, gave 
an imitation of the town lady’s manner. 

At this juncture Miss Honeyman re-entered the parlour, arrayed 
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in her Sunday honnot, her stiff and spotless collar, her Cashmere 
shawl and Agra brooch, and carrying her Bible and rraycr-booh, 
eacli stitched in its neat cover of brown silk. “Don’t stay chatter¬ 
ing here, you idle woman,” she cried to her attendant with extreme 
iispcrity. “And you, sir, if you wish to smoke your cigars, you 
had best walk down to the cliff where the Cockneys are! she 
added, glowering at Clive. 

“ Now 1 understand it all,” Clive said, trying to deprex^ate her 
anger. “ My dear good aunt, it’s a most absurd mistake; i-ipou 
my honour, Miss Etlicl is as innocent as you are.” 

“Innocent or not, this house is not intended for assignations, 
Clive I As long as Sir Brian Newcome lodges here, you will be 
pleased to keep away from it, sir; and though I don’t approve of 
Sunday travelling, I think the very best thing you can do is to 
put yourself in the train and go back to London.” 

And now, young people, who read my moral pages, you will 
see how highly'imprudent it is to sit with your cousins in railway- 
carriages ; and how, though you may not mean the slightest harm 
in the world, a great deal may be attributed to you; a,nd how, 
when you think you are managing your little absurd love-aflairs 
ever so quietly, Jeames and Betsy in the servants’-Iiall arc very 
likely talking about them, and you are |)utting yourself in the 
power of those menials. Iff the ijerusal of these lines has rendered 
one single young couple uncomfortable, surely my amiable eiul is 
answered, and I liave written not altogether in vain. 

Clive was going away, inno(*,cnt though he was, yet (piivering 
under his aunt’s reproof, and so put out of (unmtenance tlnit he 
had not even thought of lighting the great cigar which he stuck 
into his foolish mouth; when a shout of “ Clive! Clive! ” Bom 
half-a-dozen little voices roused liim, and j)resently as many little 
Ncwcomcs came toddling down the stairs, and this one clung 
round his knees, and tliab at the skirts of Ids coat, and another 
took his hand and said, lie must (some and walk with them on 
the bea,eh. 

So away went Clive to walk with his cousins, and tlicu to 
see his old friend Muss Canu, with whom and ihe {'hh*r children 
he walked to clmrch, a.nd issuing thence greeted ijudy Ann and 
Ethel (wlio had also attcmdc'd the service) in the natural 
way in the world. 

'while engaged in talking with theses, Miss Ilourvoiau (*amc 
out of the sacred edifnas crisp and stately in the Agra 

brooch and Cashiuen‘, shawl Tlie good-tiatvmHi had 

a smile and a kind word for lier as for everyljody. wemt 

up to his maternal aunt to offor his arm. “You him 
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up to us for dinner, Miss Honeyman, if you please to be so very 
kind. He was so good-natured in escorting Ethel down,’ Lady 

Ann said. . . . 

“Hm! my Lady,” says Miss Honeyman, perking lier' head 

up in her' collar. Clive did not know whether to laugh or not, 
but a fine blush illuminated his countenance. As for Ethel, she 
was and looked perfectly unconscious. So, rustling in her stiit 
black silk, Martha Honeyman walked with her nephew silent by 
the shore of the much-sounding sea. The idea of courtship, of 
oscillatory processes, of marrying and giving in marriage, made 
this elderly 'virgin chafe and fume, she never having, at any peiiod 
of her life, indulged in any such ideas or practices, and being angiy 
against them, as childless wives will sometimes be angry and testy 
against matrons with their prattle about their nurseries. 

Miss Gann was a different sort of spinster, and loved a bit of 
sentiment with all her heart, from which I am led to conclude— 
but, pray, is this the history of Miss Gann or of the ITewcomes'l 

All these Newcomes then entered into Miss Honcymaiys house, 
where a number of little knives and foi*ks wci'c laid for them. 
Ethel was cold and thoughtful; Lady Ann was perfectly good- 
natured as her wont was. Sir Brian came in on the arm of his 
valet presently, wearing that look of extra neatness which invalids 
have, who have just been shaved and combed, and made ready liy 
their attendants to receive company. He was voluble: thoiigli 
there was a perceptible change in his voice: he talked cliiefly of 
matters which had occurred forty years ago, and especially of Glive’s 
own father, when he was a boy, in a manner which interested the 
young man and Ethel, ^‘He threw me down in a chaise—sad 
chap—always reading Orme’s ‘History of India’—wanted marry 
Frenchwoman.” He wondered Mrs. Hewcome didn’t leave Tom 
anything—“ ’pon my word, quite s’prisc.” The events of to-day, 
the House of Commons, the City, had little interest for him. All 
the children went up and shook him by the hand, with awe in 
their looks, and he patted their yellow heads vacantly and kindly. 
He asked Glive (several times) where he had been; and said he 
himself had had a slight ’tack—vay slight—was getting well ev’y 
day—strong as a horse—go back to Parliament d’rectly. And 
then he became a little peevish with Parker, his nnin, al)out his 
broth. The man retired, and came hack presently, with profound 
bows and gravity, to tell Sir Brian dinner was ready, and he wont 
away quite briskly at this news, giving a couple of fingers to Olive 
before he disappeared into the upper apartments. Good-natured 
% Lady Ann was as easy about this as about the other events of this 
world. In later days, with what a strange feeling we remember 
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that last sight we have of the old li-ieud; that nod of larewell, and 
nhake of the hand, that last look of the face and figure as the door 
closes on him, or the coach drives away ! So tlie roast nnitton was 
ready, a,nd all the (diildixai dined very heartily. 

The iniantilc nuuil had not lieen long conclnded, when servants 
annonnced “ the Marquis of Farintosli ”; ajid that nobleman made 
liis appeainnce to pay his respects to Miss Fewconie and Lady Ann. 
He brought the very last news of the very last party in London, 
where “ Really, upon my honour, now, it was quite a stupid party, 
because Miss Newcome wasn’t there. It was now, really.” 

Mass Newcome remarked, if he said so upon his honour, of 
course she was satisfied. 

As you weren’t there,” the young nobleman continued, ‘‘ the 
Miss Rackstraws came out (piito strong; really they did now, upon 
my honour. It was quite a quiet thing. Lady Merriborough 
hadn’t even got a new gown on. Lady Ann, you shirk London 
society this year, and we miss you: we exiiected you to give us 
two or three things this season; we did now, really. I said to 
Tuftlmnt, only yesterday, why has not Lady Ann Newcome given 
anything? You know Tuftlmnt? They say he’s a clever fellow, 
and tliat—-but he’s a low little beast, and I hate him.” 

Lady Ann said. Sir Brian’s bad state of hcaltli prevented her 
from going out this season, or receiving at home. 

‘‘It don’t prevent your mother from going out, though,” con¬ 
tinued my Lord. “Upon my honour, I think unless she got two 
or three things every night, I think she’d die. Lady Kew’s like 
one of tliose horses, you know, that unless they go they drop.” 

“Thank you for my mother,” said Lady Ann. 

“ Slic is, upon my honour. Last night I know she was at ever 
so many places. Slie dined at the Bloxanis’, for I was there. Then 
she said she was going to sit with old Mrs. Orackthorpe, who has 
broke her collar-bone (that Cracktliorpe in'tlie Life Griiards, her 
gra,ndson, is a brute, and I hop(5 she won’t leave him a shillin’), and 
then she c.amc on to Lady Hawkatomfs, where I heard her say she 
had beem at the— at the Flowerdales’, too. People begin to go to 
those Flowerdales. Hanged if I know where they won’t go next, 
(lotion spinner, wasn’t he?” 

“ So were wc, my Jjord,” says Miss Newcome. 

“Oh yes, I forgot 1 But you’ro of an old family—-very old 
family.” 

“ We can’t help it,” said Miss Ethel andily. Indeed, she 
thou, 1^1 it she was. 

Do you l)clieve in the barber-surgeon ? ” asked Olive, And 
my Lord looked at him with a noble curiosity, as much as to say, 
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“ Who the deuce was the barber-surgeon 1 and who the devil are 
youl” 

‘^Wliy should we disown our family?” Miss Ethel said simply, 
‘‘In those early days I suppose people did—did all sorts of things, 
and it was not considered at all out of the way to be surgeon to 
William the Conqueror.” 

“ Edward the Confessor,” interposed Clive. “ And it must be 
true, because I have seen a picture of the barber-surgeon : a friend of 
mine, M‘Collop, did the picture, and I dare say it is for sale still” 

Lady Ann said “ she should be delighted to sec it.” Lord 
Farintosh remembered that the M‘Collop had the moor next to his 
in Argyleshire, but did not choose to commit himself with the 
stranger, and preferred looking at his own handsome face atid a.dmir- 
ing it in the glass until the last si)eaker had concluded his remarks. 

As Clive did not offer any further conversation, but went batik 
to a table, where he began to draw the barber-surgeon, Lord Farin- 
tosh resumed the delightful talk. “ What infernal bad glasses these 
are in these Brighton lodging-houses! They make a man look 
quite green, really they do—and there’s nothing green in me, is 
there, Lady Ann ? ” 

“ But you look very unwell, Lord Farintosh; indeed you do,” 
Miss Newcome said gravely. “ I think late hours, and smoking, 
and going to that horrid Platt’s, where I dare say you go-” 

“ Go ? don’t I ? But don’t call it horrid; really, now, don’t call 
it horrid ! ” cried the noble Marquis. 

“ Well—something has made you look far from well. You know 
how very well Lord Farintosh used to look, mamma—and to see 
him now, in only his second season—oh, it is melancholy ! ” 

“ God bless my soul, Miss Newcome! what do you meaji ? 1 
think I look pretty well,” and the noble youth passed his liand 
through his hair. “ It is a hard life, I know; that tearin’ about 
night after night, and sittin’ up till ever so much o’clock ; and then 
all these races, you know, cornin’ one after another—it’s enough to 
knock up any fellow. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Miss New(u)me. 
I’ll go down to Codlington, to my mother; I will, upou my honour, 
and lie quiet all July, and then I’ll go to Scotland—and joxi shall 
see whether I don’t look better next season.” 

“ Do, Lord Farintosh! ” said Ethel, greatly amused, as much, 
perhaps, at the young Marquis, as at her cousin Clive, who sa.t 
whilst the other was speaking, fuming witli rage, at his ta.ble. 
“ What are you doing, Clive ? ” she asks. 

“I was trying to draw, Lord knows who—Lord Newcome, who 
was killed at the Battle of Bosworth,” said the artist, and the girl 
ran to look at the picture. 
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Why, you have made Iiim like Pimch,’^ cries the young lady. 

It’s a sluime caricjaturing one’s own flesh and blood, isn’t it ? ” 
asked Clive gi-avcly. 

“ A¥liat a. droll, funny picture ! ” exclaims Lady Ann. “ Isn’t 
it capital. Lord FariritoslLI” 

“ I dare say—I confess I don’t understand that sort of thing,” 
says his Lordship. Don’t, u])on my honour. There’s Odo Carton, 
always making those caricatures-—/ don’t understand ’em. You’ll 
come up to town to-moiTOW, won’t you ? And you’re goin’ to Lady 
Hm’s, and to Hm and lim’s, ain’t you'?” (The names of these 
aristocratic places of resort were quite inaudible.) ** You mustn’t 
let Miss Blackcap have it all her own way, you know, that you 
mustn’t.” 

“ She won’t have it all her own way,” says Miss Ethel. Lord 

Farintosh, will you do me a favour'? Lady Innisliowan is your 

aunt?” 

“ Of course she is my aunt.” 

“ Will you be so very good as to get a card for her party on 
Tuesday, for my cousin, Mr. Clive Newcome? Clive, please be 
introduced to the Mjxrquis of Farintosh.” 

Tlu^ y<nmg Marquis perfectly well recollected those mustachios 
and their wearer on a, former night, though he had not thought fit 
to make any sign of recognition. “Anything you wish, Miss 

Newcome,” he said; “ delighted, I’m sure; ” and turning to Clive 

—“In the army, I suppose?” 

“ I am an artist,” says Clive, turning very red. 

“ Oh, really, I didn’t know,” cries tlie nobleman ; and my Lord 
bursting out laugliing i)resently as ht^. was engaged in conversation 
with Miss Ethel on the balcony, Clive thought, very likely with 
justice, “He is making fun of my mustachios. Confound liim; I 
sliould like to lutcli him over into the street.” But this was only 
a kind wish on Mr. Newcome’s part; not followed out by any 
ii umediate fulfilment. 

As the Marquis of Farintosh seemed ituhned to pi'olong his 
visit, and his company was exceedingly disagreealile to Clive, the 
latter took Ins departure for an afternoon walk, consoled to think 
that lie should liave Ethel to himsidf at the evening’s dinner, when 
Lady Ann would be occupied about Sir Brian, ami would be sure 
to be juitting the children to bed, a.nd in n word, would give him 
a (piarter of an hour of dclightiiil UVenViSte witli the lieautiful Ethel. 

Clive’s disgust was considerahle wlien lie came to dinner at 
length, and found Lord Farintosh lik(iwise inviteil, and sprawling in 
the drawing-room. His hopes of a iMe~a4ite were over. Ethel 
and Lady Ann and my Lonl talked, as all people will, about their 
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mutual acquaintance: what parties were coining off, who was going 
to marry whom, and so forth. And as the persons aliout whom 
they conversed were in their own station of life, and helonged to 
the fashionable world, of which Clive had but a slight knowledges 
he chose to fancy that his cousin was giving herself airs, and to 
feel sulky and uneasy during their dialogue. 

Miss Newcome had fruits of her own, and was worldly enough, 
as perhaps the reader has begun to perceive ; but in this instance, 
no harm, sure, was to be attributed to her. If two gossips in Aunt 
Honeyman's parlour had talked over the affairs of Mr. tfones and 
Mr. Brown, Clive would not have been angry; but a, young man 
of spirit not mifrequently mistakes his vanity for iiKhqxmdence: 
and it is certain that nothing is more offensive to us of tlui middle 
class than to hear the names of great folks constantly introduced 
into conversation. 

So Clive was silent and ate no dinner, to the alarm of Hannah, 
who had put him to bed many a time, and always had a malnmal 
eye over him. When he actually refused currant and rasplxM'ry 
tart and custard, the chef~d\iemre of Miss Houeyman, for whi(‘h 
she had seen him absolutely cry in his childhood, the go(xl Hannah 
was alarmed. 

‘‘Law, Master Clive 1” she said, “ do’ee eat some. Missis 
made it, you know she did;’’ and she insisted on bringing back 
the tart to him. 

Lady Ann and Ethel laughed at this eagerness on tlie wortliy 
old woman’s part. “ Do’ec eat some, Clive,” says Ethel, imitating 
honest Mrs. Hicks, who had left the room. 

“ It’s doosid good,” remarked Lord Farintosh. 

“Then do’ee eat some more,” said Miss Neweome: on wliieh tlio 
young nobleman, holding out his plate, observed with much aihibility, 
that the cook of the lodgings was really a stunner for tsirts. 

“ The cook, dear me, it’s not the cook I ” cricks Miss Ethel. 
“ Don’t you remember the princess in the ‘ Aralnan Nights/ who 
was such a stunner for tarts, Lord Farintosh ^ ” 

Lord Farintosh couldn’t say that lie did, 

“Well, I thought not; but there was a priu(u\ss iu Arabia or 
China or somewhere, who made such dc^lie.ions ta,rf.s and (mstards 
that nobody’s could compare with them; and tluu'i^ is a,u old la,dy 
in Brighton who has the same wonderful talent. Ehe is the 
mistress of this house.” 

“And she is my aunt, at your Lordshiii’s service,” said Mr. 
Olive, with great dignity. 

“Upon my honour! did you make ’em, Lady Anni” askixl 
my Lord. 
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“ The Queen of Hearts made tarts ! ” cried out Miss ISTewcome 
rather eagerly, and blushing somewhat. 

“My good old aunt, Miss Honcyman, made this one,” Clive 
would go on to say. 

“Mr. Honeyman’s sister, the preacher, you know, where we 
go on Sunday,” Miss Ethel interposed. 

“ The Honcyman pedigree is not a matter of very great import¬ 
ance,” Lady Ann remarked gently. “ Kuhn, will you have the 
goodness to take away these things'? When did you hear of 
Colonel Newcomc, Clive'?” 

An air of deep bewilderment and perplexity had spread over 
Lord Farintosh’s fine countenance wliilst this talk about pastry 
had been going on. The Arabian Princess, the Queen of Hearts 
making tarts, Miss Honcyman ? Who the deuce were all these'? 
Such may liavc been his Lordship’s doubts and queries. Whatever 
his cogitations were, he did not give utterance to them, but re- 
mained in silence for some time, as did the rest of the little party. 
Clive tried to think he had asserted his independence by showing 
that he vais not ashamed of his old aiuit; but the doubt may be 
whether there Avas any necessity for presenting her in this company, 
and whether Mr. Olive had not much betku* have left the tart 
question alone. 

Ethel evidently thought so; for she talked and rattled in the 
most lively maTuier with Lord Farintosh for the rest of the evening, 
and scarcely chose to say a word to her cousin. Lady Ann was. 
absent mth Sir Brian and her children for the most x>art of the 
time; and thus Clive had the pleasure of listening to Miss Kewcome 
uttering all sorts of odd little paradoxes, liring the while sly shots 
at Mr. Clive, and, indeed, making fun of his friends, exhibiting 
herself in not the most agreeable light. Her talk only served the 
more to bewilder Lord Farintosli, wdio did not understand a tithe of 
lier allusions; for heaven, which had endowed the young Marquis 
with i)ersonal charms, a large estate, an ancient title and the pride 
belonging to it, had not supplied his Lordship with a great quantity 
of brains, or a very feeling heart. 

Lady Ann came back from the upper regions presently Avith 
rather a* grave foce, and saying that Sir Brian was not so well this 
evening, upon which the young men rose to depart. My Lord said 
he had liad “ a most delightful dinner and a most delightful tart, 
’pon his honour,” and was the only one of the little company who 
laughed at his own remark. Miss Ethel’s eyes flashed scorn at Mr. 
Olive when that unfortunate sul>jeet was introducied again. 

My Lord was going back to London to-morrow. Was Miss 
Newcome going back? Wouldn’t be like to go back in the train 
8 S P 
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witli her!—anotlier unlucliy observation. Lady Ann said, “Tt would 
depend on the state of Sir Brian’s health the next morning whether 
Ethel would return; and both of you gentlemen are too young to 
be her escort,” added the kind lady. Then she shook hands with 
Clive, as thinking she had said something too severe for him. 

Farintosh in the meantime was taking leave of Miss Newcome. 

'' Pray, pray,” said his Lordship, “ don’t throw me over at Lady 
Innishowan’s. You know I hate balls and never go to ’em, except 
when you go. I hate dancing, I do, ’pon my honour.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Newcome, with.a curtsey. 

“Except with one person—only one person, upon my honour. 
I’ll remember and get the invitation for your friend. And if you 
would but try that mare, I give you my honour I bi*ed lier at 
Oodlington. She’s a beauty to look at, and as quiet as a lamb.” 

“ I don’t want a horse like a lamb,” replied the young lady. 

»Well—she’!! go like blazes now: and over timber she’s 
splendid now. She is, upon my honour.” 

“When I come to London perhaps you may trot her out,” said 
Miss Ethel, giving him her hand and a fine smile. 

Clive came up biting his lips. “I suppose you don’t con¬ 
descend to ride Bhurtpore any more now “I ” he said. 

“Poor old Bhurtpore! The children ride him now,” said Miss 
Ethel—^giving Clive at the same time a dangerous look of her eyes, as 
though to see if her shot had hit. Then she added, “No; he has 
not been brought up to town this year : he is at Newcome, and I Iik(^ 
him very much.” Perhaps she thought the shot had struck too (U‘<‘p. 

But if Clive was hurt he did not show his wound. “ You 
have had him these four years—yes, it’s four years since my father 
broke him for you. And you still continue to like him 1 What a 
miracle of constancy 1 You use him sometimes in the country- -wluai 
you have no better horse—what a compliment to Bhurtpore ! ” 

“Nonsense!” Miss Ethel here made Clive a sign in her most hn- 
perious manner to stay a moment when Lord Farintosh had depa,rt(ul. 

But he did not choose to obey this order. “ Good-night,” ht^ 
said. “Before I go I must shake hands with my aunt downstairs.” 
And he was gone, following close upon Lord Farintosh, who I (lar(‘ 
say thought, “Why the deuce can’t he shake hands with his aunt 
up hereV’ and when Olive entered Miss Honeymau’s back ])arlour, 
making a bow to the young nobleman, my Lord went away mon^. 
perplexed than ever; and the next day tohl friends at Whit(*,’s what 
uncommonly queer people those Newcomes were. “ I give you iny 
honour there was a fellow at Lady Ann’s whom they call Olive, 
who is a painter by trade—his uncle is a preacher—his father is a 
horse-dealer, and his aunt lets lodgings and cooks the dinner.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

RETURNS TO SOME OLD FRIENDS 

T he liaggard youth burst into iny chambers, in the Temple, 

on the very next morning, and contided to me the story \ 
which has been just here narrated. When ho had cx>ncluded 
it, with many ejaculations regarding the heroine of the tale, I 
saw her, sir,” he added, “'walking with the children and Miss 
Cann as I drove round in the fly to the station—-and didn t oven 
bow to her.” 

“Why did you go round by tlie cliff 1” asked Olive’s friend. 

“ That is not the way from tlu', ‘ iSteyne Arms’ to the railroad.” 

“ Hang it,” says Olive, turning very red, “ I wanted to pass 
just under her windows, and if I saw her, not to see her: and 
that’s what I did.” 

“Why did she walk on the cliff,” mused Clive’s friend, “at 
that early hourl Not to meet Lord Farintosh, I should think. 
He never gets up before twelve. It must have been to see you. 
Didn’t you tell her you were goitig away in the morning 

“ I tell you what she does with me,” continues Mr. Clive. 

“ Sometimes she seems to like me, and then she leaves me. Some¬ 
times she is (piite kind—kind she always is - I mean, you know. 
Pen—know wliat I mean ; and then up t;omes the old Countess, 
or a. young Manpiis, or some fellow with a handle to his muiie, and 
she whistles me off till the next convenient opportunity.” 

“Women are like that, my ingenuous youth,” says Clive’s 
counsellor. 

“ I won’t stand it. / won’t be made a fool of 1 ” he contmiies. 

“ SliO seems to expect everybody to bow to her, and moves through 
the world with her imperious airs. Oh, how confoundedly hand¬ 
some she is with them! I tell you what. I feel incliiuul to 
tumble down and feel one of her pretty little feet on niy neck, and 
say, ‘ There! Tram|)le my life out. Make a slave of me. Let 
me get a silvcir collar and mark “ Ethel ” on it and go through 
the world with my l)adge.’ ” 

“ Ami a blue riband for a footman to hold you hy ; and a muzzle 
to wear in the dog-days. Bow ! wow ! ” says Mr. Pendennis. 
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(At this noise Mr. Warrington puts his head in from the neigh¬ 
bouring bedchamber, and shows a beard just lathered for shaving. 

We are talking sentiment! G-o back till you are wanted ! ” says 
Mr. Pendcmiis. Exit he of the soap-suds.) 

Don’t make fun of a fellow,” Clive continues, laughing rue¬ 
fully. “You see I must talk about it to somebody. I shall die 
if I don’t. Sometimes, sir, I rise up in my might and defy her 
lightning. The sarcastic dodge is the best: I have borrowed tliat 
from you, Pen, old boy. That piizziles her: that would beat lier 
if I could but go on with it. But there comes a tone of her sweet 
voice, a look out of those killing grey eyes, and all my frame is 
in a thrill and a tremble. When she was engaged to Lord Kew 
I did battle with the confounded passion—and I ran a.way from 
it like an honest man, and the gods rewarded me witli ease of 
mind after a while. But now the thing rages worse than ever. 
Last night, I give you my honour, I heard every one of the con¬ 
founded hours toll, except the last, when I was dreaming ot my 
father, and the chambermaid woke me with a hot-water jug.” 

“ Did she scald you 1 What a cruel chambermaid! I see 
you have shaven the mustachios off.” 

“Farintosh asked me whether I was going into the army,” 
said Clive, “ and she laughed. I thought I had best dock them. 
Oh, I would like to cut my head off as well as my liair 1 ” 

“Have you ever asked her to marry you I” asked Clive’s 
friend. 

“ I have seen her but five times since my return from abroad,” 
the lad went on; “there has been always somebody by. Who 
am I a painter with five hundred a year for an allowance. Isn’t 
she used to walk ui)on velvet and dine upon silver; and liasn’t 
she got marquises and barons, and all sorts of swells in her train'? 
I daren’t ask her-” 

Here his friend hummed Montrose’s lines—“Ho either fears 
his fate too much, or his desert is small, who dares not put it 
to the touch, and win or lose it all.” 

“I own I dare not ask her. If slic were to refuse me, I 
know I should never ask again. This isn’t the moment, when 
all swelldom is at her feet, for mo to come forward and say, 
‘ Maiden, I have watched thee daily, and I think thou lovest me 
well’ I read that ballad to her at Baden, sir, I drew a pi<‘,ture 
of the Lord of Burleigh wooing the maiden, and asked what slie 
would have done.” 

“ Oh, you did ? I thought, when we were at Baden, we were 
so modest that we did not even whisi^er our condition 1 ” 

“A fellow can’t help letting it be seen and hinting it,” says 
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Clive, with anotlier blush. They can read it in our looks fast 
enough; and what is going on in our iiiiuds, hang them ! ' I 
recollect,’ she said, in her grave, cool way, ' that after all the Lord 
and Lady of Burleigh did not seem to have made a very good 
marriage, and that the lady would have been much happier in 
marrying one of her own degree.’ ” 

“That was a very prudent saying for a young lady of eighteen,” 
remarks Olive’s friend. 

“Yes; but it was not an unkind one. Say Ethel thought 
-^thought what was the case; and being engaged herself, and 
knowing how friends of mine had provided a very pretty little 
partner for me—she is a dear good little girl, little Kosey; and 
twice as good, Pen, when her mother is away—knowing this and 
that, I say, sui)pose Ethel wanted to give me a hint to keep cpiict, 
was she not right in the counsel she gave mc^ She is not lit 
to be a poor man’s wife. Fancy Ethel Ncwcomc going into the 
kitchen and making xues like Aunt Honeyman ! ” 

“The Circassian beauties don’t sell under so many thousand 
])urscs,” remarked Mr. Pendennis. “ It there’s a beauty in a well- 
regulated Georgian family, they fatten hei'; they feed her with the 
best Arabes. They give her silk robes and perfumed 

baths; ha,ve her taught to play on the dulcimer, and dance and 
sing; and when she is fpiite jierfect, send her down to Con¬ 
stantinople for the Sultan’s inspection. The rest of ^ the family' 
never think of grumbling, but eat coarse meat, batlic in the river, 
wear old clothes, and praise Allah for their sister’s elevation. Bah 1 
X)o you suppose the Turkish system doesn’t obtain all the world 
oveid My i)oor Clive, tins article in the Mayfair Market is beyond 
your worship’s price. Some things in this world are made for our 
betters, young man. Lot Dives say grace for his dinner, and the 
dogs and Lazarus be thankful for the crumbs. Here comes War¬ 
rington, shaven and smart as if he was going out a-courting.” 

Thus it will be seen, that in his coniniiuiication with certa^^^^ 
friends who approached nearer to his own time of life, Clive was 
much moi'c chxpient and rhapso(li(‘a] than in the Icttci^ which he 
wrote to his father, regarding his passion for Miss Ethel. He 
celebrated her with ])encil and pen. He was for ever drawing the 
outline of her head, the solemn eyebrow, the nose (that wondrous 
' little nose), descending from the straight forehead, the short upper 
lip, and dfin sweeping in a full curve to the neck, &c. &c. &(5. A 
frc(|uenter of his stinlio might sec a whole gallery of Ethels there 
represented i wlien Mrs. Mackenzie visited that place, and lemarked 
one fiwsc and figure repeated on a hundred canvases and papers, 
grey, wliite, and brown, I believe she was told that the original 
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waB a famous Eomaii model, from whom Clive had studied a ^uea-t 
deal during his residence in Italy; on which Mrs. Mack^gcave it as 
her opinion that Clive was a sad wicked young fellow. ^ Tlie widow 
thought rather the better of him for being a sad wicked young 
fellow; and as for Miss Kosey, she, of course, was of mamma’s way 
of thinking. Eosey went through the woiid constantly smiling at 
whatever occurred. She was good-humoured through tlie dreaiiest 
long evenings at the most stupid parties; sat good-humouredly lor 
hours at Shoolbred’s whilst mamma was making purchases; heard 
good-humouredly those old old stories of her mother’s day after 
day; bore an hour’s joking or an hour’s scolding with equal good- 
humour ; and whatever had been tlie occurrences ol lier siinplc day, 
whether there was sunshine or (doudy weather, or Haslies of lightning 
and bursts of rain, T fancy Miss Mackcn/ic slept alter them quite 
undisturbedly, and was sure to greet the morrow’s dawn with a 
smile. 

Had Clive become more knowing in his travels, had Love or 
Experience opened his eyes, that they looked so differently now 
upon objects which before used well enough to please them 1 It is 
a fact that, until he went abroad, he thought widow Miackenzie a 
dashing, lively, agreeable woman-: he used to receive her stories 
about Cheltenham, the colonies, the balls at Govcrninent House, 
the observations wliich the Bishop made, and the peculia.r a.tteutiou 
of the Chief-Justice to Mrs. Major MacShaiie, with tlu^ Major’s 
uneasy behaviour—all these to hear at one time did Clive not un¬ 
graciously incline. ‘"Our friend Mrs. Mack,” the good old (blonel 
used to say, ‘Gs a clever woman of the world, and has s(‘ou a, gn'at 
deal of company.” That story of Sir Thomas Sadman dropping a 
pocket-handkerchief in his Court at Colomho, which the (imH'u’s 
Advocate O’Goggarty picked up, and on which Laura MacS. 
embroidered, whilst the Major was absolutely in the witiu'ss-box 
giving evidence against a native servant who bad stolen one of bis 
cocked-hats—that story always made good Thomas NcAvcome laugh, 
and Olive used to enjoy it too, and the widow’s misebievous fun in 
narrating it; and now, behold, one day when Mrs. M.ackenzie re¬ 
counted the anecdote in her best manner to Messrs. Jfeudemiis and 
Warrington, and Frederick Bayham, who had Ik^cu iuviteul to meed/ 
Mr. Clive in Fitzroy S(]uare~when Mr. Biimie c.hiu'.khul, wluvn 
Eosey, as in duty hound, looked discomposed and said, ‘Mjaw, 
mamma! ”—not one sign of good-humour, not one ghost of a smile, 
made its apparition on Clive’s dreary ffxce. He painted imaginary 
portraits with a strawberry stalk; be looked into his water-glass 
as though he would plunge and drown there; and Bayham had to 
remind him that the claret-jug was anxious to have another embrace 
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from its constant friend, F. B. Wlien Mrs Mack went away 
distributing,^ smiles, Clive groaned out, “ G-ood heavens . liow that 
story does““l)ore me!” and lapsed into his former moodiness, not 
giving so mucli as a glance to Eoscy, whose sweet face looked at 
him kindly for a moment, as she followed in the wake oi hei 

mamiiun » t i i t? -d 

'‘The mother’s the wminan for my money, I heard hJ. 
whisper to Warrington. “ Spendid figure-head, sir magnificen 
build, sir, from bows to stern —I like ’em of that sort, ^lank you 
Mr. Birniic, I laill take a back-haiuler, as Clive don t seem to 
drink. The youth, sir, has grown melancholy with his travels; 
I’m inclined to think some noble Eoinan has stolen the young man s 
heart Why did you not send us over a picture of the charmer, 
Clive 1 Young Ridley, Mr. Biimic, you will be happy to hear is 
bidding tair to take a distinguished place in the world of arts. His 
Tiietiire has been greatly admired ; and my good Incnd Mrs. Ri<tlcy 
tells me that Lord Todmorden has sent him over an ^ order to paint 
him a couple of pictures at a hundred guineas apiece. 

“ I should think so. J. J.’s pictures will be worth five times a 
hundred guineas ere five years arc over,” says Clive. 

»Ill that ease it wouldn’t be a bad speculation for our Inend 
Sherrick,” remarked F. B., “to purchase a few of the young mans 
works. I would, only I haven’t the capital to spare. Mine has 
been vested in an Odessa venture, sir, in a large amount of wild 
oats, which up to the present moment make me no retimi. But 
it will always be a consolation to me to think that I have been the 
means—the humble means—of fiirtlicring that deserving young 

mati’H proBpects in file.” 

" You, F. B.! and bow 1 ” we aBked. 

“ By certain humble contributioiiB of mine to the press, answered 

Bayham majestically. “Mr. Warrington the “ 
stand with you; and exercise docs it good, sir. ^ 

trilling as they may appe.ar, have attracted notice, continued R B., 
sipping his wine with great gusto. “ They arc iiotK^cd, I ci dennis, 
give me leave to say, by parties who don’t value so much the Weiaiy 
or even the political part of the rail Mall though both 1 

am told by those, who re,ad them, are eonduc,i.ed with consn eiable 
-consummate a,bility.. John Ridley sent a liimdred 
to his father the other day, who funded it in lus sons name. And 
Ridle.y told the story to Ijord Todmorden, when 
man congratulat(.‘.d him on haying sue.h a child. I wish I, B. ha t 
one of the shine sort, sir.” In whiidi sweet prayer we all of us 

jomwljith ajag. Mackenzie (lot the criminal blush to 
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own that quizzing his fellow-creatures used at one time to form pait 
of his youthful amusement) that F. B. was the son of a gentleman 
of most ancient family, and vast landed possessions, and as Bayham 
was particularly attentive to the widow, and grandiloquent in his 
remarks, she was greatly pleased by his politeness, and pinnounced 
him a most dutingid man—reminding her, indeed, of Cx-eneral 
Hopkirk, who commanded in Canada. And she hade Eosey sing 
for Mr. Bayham, who was in a rapture at the young lady’s perform¬ 
ances, and said no wonder such an accomplished daughter came from 
such a mother, thoxigh how such a mother could have a daughter of 
such an age, he, F. B., was at a loss to understand. 0 sir ! ^ Mrs. 
Mackenzie was charmed and overcome at this novel C()nq)liment. 
Meanwhile the little artless Eosey warbled on her pretty ditties. 

It ^s a wonder,” growded out Mr. Warrington, that tlnit 
sweet girl can belong to such a woman. I don’t understand much 
about women, but that one appears to me to be-—hum ! ” 

What, George asked Warrington’s friend. 

“Well, an ogling, leering, scheming, artful old campaigmer,” 
grumbled the misogynist. “ As for the little girl, I should like to 
have her to sing to me all night long. Depend upon it she wouhi 
make a much better wife for Clive than that fashionable co\isin of 
* his he is hankering after. I heard him bellowing about her tlie 
other day in chambers, as I was dressing. What the deuce does 
the boy want with a wife at allD’ And Eosey’s song being by 
this time finished, Warrington went up with a blushing lace and 
absolutely paid a compliment to Miss Mackenzie—an almost xm- 
heard-of effort on George’s part. 

“I wonder whether it is every young fellow’s lot,” quoth 
George, as we trudged home together, “to pawn his heart away 
to some girl that’s not worth the winning'? Psha! it’s all mad 
rubbish this sentiment. The women ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with us : married if a man must be, a suitable wife should 
be portioned out to him, and there an end of it. Why doesn’t 
the young man marry this girl, and get back to his business and 
paint his pictures? Because his father wishes it—and the old 
Nabob yonder, who seems a kindly-disposed, easy-going old heathen 
philosopher. Here’s a pretty little girl; money I suppose in suffi¬ 
ciency—everything satisfactory, except, I grant yo\i, the campaigner. 
The lad might daub his canvases, christen a (diild a year, and be 
as happy as any young donkey that browses on this <;ommon of 
ours—but he must go and heehaw after a zebra, forsooth ! a Immm 
natnrcB is she ! I never spoke to a woman of fashion, thank my 
stars —I don’t know the nature of the beast; and simje I went to 
our race-balls, as a boy, scarcely ever saw one; as I don’t frequent 
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operas and parties in London like you young flunkeys of the aris¬ 
tocracy. I heard you talking about this one, I couldn’t help it, 
as my door was open and the young one was shouting like a 
madman. What! does he choose to hang on on sufferance, and 
hope to be taken, proAuded miss can get no better? Do you 
mean to say that is the genteel custom, and that women in your 
confounded society do suclx things every day ? Bather than have 
such a creature I would take a savage Avoman, who should nurse 
my dusky brood; and rather than have a daughter brought up 
to* the trade, I would bring her doAvn from the woods and sell her 
in Yirginia.” With which burst of indignation our friend’s anger 
ended for that night. 

Though Mr. Olive had the felicity to meet his cousin Ethel at 
a party or two in the ensuing weeks of the season, every time 
he perused the features of Lady Kew’s brass knocker in Queen 
Street, no result came of the visit. At one of their meetings 
in the Avorld Ethel Miiy told him that her grandmother would not 
receive him. ‘‘You knoAv, Clive, I can’t help myself: nor would 
it be proper to make you signs out of the window. But you must 
call for all that: grandmamma may become more good-humoured; 
or if you don’t come she may suspect I told you not to come; and 
to battle with her day after day is no pleasure, sir, I assure you. 
Here is Lord Earintosh coming to take me to dance. You must 
not speak to me all the evening, mind that, sir,” and away goes 
the young lady in a waltz with the Marquis. 

On the same evening—as he Avas biting his nails, or cursing 
his Me, or wishing to invite Lord Earintosh into the neighbouring 
garden of Berkeley Square, whence the policeman might carry to 
the station-house the corpse of the survivor,—Lady Kew would 
bow to him with perfect graciousness ; on other nights her Ladyship 
would pass and no more recognise him than the servant who opened 
the door. 

If she Avas not to see him at her grandmother’s house, and Avas 
not particularly unhappy at his exclusion, why did Miss Ncwconie 
encourage Mr. Olive so that he should try and see her ! If Clive 
could not get into the little house in Queen Street, why was Lord 
Earintosh’s enormous cab-horse looking daily into the first-floor 
Avindows of tliat street ? Why Avere little (piiet dinners made for 
him, before the ()i>era, before going to the play, npon a half-dozen 
occasions, when some of the old old Kew port Avas brought out 
of the cellar, where cobwebs had gathered round it ere Earititosh 
Avas born ? The dining-room was so tiny that not more than five 
people coxdd sit at the little round table: that is, not more than 
Lady Kew and her granddaughter, Miss Crochet, the late vicar’s 
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daughter, at Kcwbiiry, one of the Miss Toadins, and Ga,ptain 
Walleye, or Tommy Henchman, Farintosh’s kinsman and admirer, 
who were of no consequence, or old Fred Tiddler, wliose wife was 
an invalid, and who was always ready at a inomenkH noti(;e» 
Orackthorpe once went to one of these dinners, hut that young 
soldier, being a frank and high-spirited youth, abused the entertain¬ 
ment and declined more of them. I tell you wliat I was wanted 

for,” the Captain told his mess and Olive at the EegeaiFs Park 

Barracks afterwards: “I was expected to go as Farintosh’s Groom 
of the Stole, don’t you know, to stand, or if I could, sit in the ba-ck 
seat of the box, whilst His Koyal Highness made talk with the 
Beauty; to go out and fetch the carriage, and walk downstairs 

with that d-crooked old dowager, that ltH)ks as if she usually 

rode on a broomstick, by Jove, or else with that l)ony old t>alnted 

sheep-faced companion, who’s raddled like an old helbwetlavr. I 
think, Hewcome, you seem to be rather hit by the Belle Cotisine— 
so was I last season; so were ever so many of tin* lei lows. By 
Jove, sir! there’s nothing I know more comfortabh*. or inspiritin’ 
than a younger son’s position, when a M’anpiis cuts in with (iftinm 
thousand a year! We fancy we’ve be(m making running, ami 
suddenly we find ourselves nowhere. Miss Mary, or Miss Lucy, 
or Miss Ethel, saving your presence, will no mon^ look at tis, than 
my dog will look at a bit of bread wlnm I oile.r h(‘.r this eutkd.. 
Will you—old woman'? no, you old slut, that you won’t 1 ” (to Mag, 
an Isle of Skye terrier, who, in fact, ]>r(ders tlu'. (aith't, Iniving 
Riinffcd disdainfully at the bread)tlia.t you won’t, no more than 
any of your sex. Why, do you siii)pos(^, if Jack’s G(l(‘st hrotlun' 
had been dead—Barebones Belsize they used to call him (1 <lon’t 
believe he was a bad fellow, though he was fond of ]>sa.]m-singing) 
—do you suppose that Lady Clara would lia.v(‘, IooIccmI at tlrnt 
cocktail Barney Hewcome'?. Beg your pardon, if he’s your t*.ouHin 
—but a more odious little snob I never saw.” 

give you up Barnes,” said Clivcg laughing; 'GMiyl)ody in 
shy at Atm and I shan’t interfere.” 

‘‘I understand, but at nobody else of the family. W(‘ll, what 
I mean is, that that old woman is enough to spoil any young girl 
she takes in hand. She dries ’em up, and poisons ’(mi, sir; and I. 
was never more glad than when I heard that K(‘W had got out; of 
her old dutches. Frank is a fellow that will always 1)(‘ h‘d by 
some woman or another; and I’m only glad it should a. gooll 
one. They say his mother’s serious, and that; but why shouldn’t 
she be'?” continues honest Orackthorpe, puffing his cigar with gn^at 
energy. “They say the old dowager doesn’t believer in (Joel nor 
devil: but that she’s in such a funk to be left in the dark that site 
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liowls a,nd raises the doose’s own delight if her candle goes out. 
Toppleton slept next room to her at Groninghain, and heard her; 
didn’t you, Top 1 ” 

“ Heard her howling like an old cat on the tiles,” says Toi)ple- 

ton, —“thought she was at first. My man told me that she used 
to fling all sorts of things—bootjacks and things, give you any 
honour—at her maid, and that the woman was all over black and 
blue.” 

“Capital head that is Newcomc has done of Jack Belsize!” 
says Orackthorpe, from out of his cigar. 

“And Kew’s too—famous likeness! I say, Newcome, if you 
have ’em printed the whole brigade ’ll subscribe. Make your 
fortune, see if you Avon’t,” cries Toppleton. 

“ He’s such a heavy swell; he don’t want to make his fortune,” 
ejaculates Butts. 

“ Butts, old boy, he’ll paint you for nothing, and send you to 
the Exhibition, wliere some widow will fall in love with you; and 
you shall be put as frontispiece for the ‘Book of Beauty,’ by Jove,” 
cries anotlua* military satirist—to whom Butts : 

“You hold your tongue, you old Saracen’s Head ; they’re going 
to have you done on the bear’s-greasc pots. I say, I suppose Jack’s 
all right now. When did he write to you last, Cracky ? ” 

“Ho wrote from Palermo—a most jolly letter from him and 
Kew. He hasn’t touched a card for nine months; is going to give 
up i)lay. So is Flunk, too, grown quite a good hoy. So will you, 

too, Butts, you old miscreant, repent of yonr sins, pay your debts, 
and do something handsome for that poor deluded milliner in Albany 
Street. Jack says Kew’s mother has written over to Lord Highgate 
a beautiful letter—and the old hoy’s relenting, and they’ll come 
together again - Jaick’s eldest sou now, you know. Bore lor Lady 
Susan only having girls.” 

“Not a l)ore for Jack, tbougli,” cries another. And what a 
good fellow Jack was; and what a trump Kew is; ami how 
lamously he stuck by him : went to see him in prison Jind paid him 
out! and Avhat good fellows we all are, in general, heciaine the 
subject, of the <‘,onv(U'satiou, the latter ])art of which took ])laec in 
the'smoking-rooiti of tlui Regent’s Park Ba.rracks, then occupied hj 
that regiment of Life (luanls of Avhi(‘h Lord K(^\v and Mr. Bolsize 
had Ixitm numdiers. Both Avere still fondly iHvim^mbercd liy tlieir 
(companions; and it Avns betcanse Bedsize had spoken very warmly 
of Clive’s iriendlinesH to liim that Jack’s friend i.he gallant (Jrack- 
thorpe liad beem intccrestcd in our hero, and lound aii opportunity of 
making his acciuaintance. 

With these frank and pleasant young men Clive soon formed 
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a considerable intimacy; and if any of liis older and peaceful friends 
clianced to take their afternoon airing in tlie Park, and survey the 
horsemen there, we might have the pleasure of beholding Mr. Hcw- 
coine in Rotten Row, riding side by side with other dandies, wlio 
had mustachios blond or jet, who wore flowers in their button¬ 
holes (themselves being flowers of spring), who rode magnificent 
thoroughbred horses, scarcely touching their stirrups with the tips 
of their varnished boots, and who kissed the most beautiful primrose- 
coloured kid gloves to lovely ladies passing them in the Ride. (Hive 
drew porti'aits of half the oflxeers of the Life (xuards Green; ajid 
was appointed painter in ordinary to that distinguished corps. His 
likeness of the Colonel would make you die with laugliing: his 
picture of the Surgeon was voted a masterpiece. He drtuv the 
men in the saddle, in the stable, in their flannel dresses, swea'ping 
their flashing swords about, receiving lancers, repelling infantry, 
nay, cutting a sheep in two, as some of the warriors are known to 
be able to do at one stroke. Detachments of Life Guardsmen made 
their appearance in Charlotte Street, which was not very dista^nt 
from their barracks; the most splendid cabs were seen prancing 
before his door; and curly-whiskered youths, of aristocratic a|)pea,r- 
ance, smoking cigars out of his painting-room wimhjw. How nmny 
times did Olive’s next-door neighbour, little Mr. Finch, the ndniafcure 
painter, run to peep through his parlour blinds, hoping that a sitttu' 
was coming, and ‘‘ a carriage-party ” driving up ! What wrath Mir. 
Scowler, A.R.A., was in, because a young hop-o’-my-tliumb dandy, 
who wore gold chains and his collars turned down, sliould spoil 
the trade, and draw portraits for nothing. Why did none of the 
young men come to Scowler 1 Scowler was obliged to own tliat 
Mr. Hewcome had considerable talent, and a good knack at catcli- 
ing a likeness. He could not paint a bit, to be sure, lait his heads 
in black and white were really tolerable; his sketches of horses 
very vigorous and life-like. Mr. Gandish said if Olivo would come 
for three or four years into his academy he could make something 
of him. Mr. Smee shook his head, and said he was afraid that 
kind of loose, desultory study, that keeping of aristocratic com¬ 
pany, was anything but favourable to a young artist^—Since, wlio 
would walk flve miles to attend an evening party of ever so little 
a great man! 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

/N WHICH MR, CHARLES HOKEYMAN APPEARS IN AN 
AMIABLE LIGHT 

M r. FREDERICK BAYHAM waited at Fitzroy Square 
while Olive was yet talking with his friends there, and 
hivoiu'ed that gentleman with his company home to the 
usual smoky-I'efreshment. Olive always rejoiced in F. B.’s society, 
whether he was in a sportive mood, or, as now, in a solemn and 
didactic vein. F, B. had been more than ordinarily majestic all 
the evening. “ I dare say you find me a good deal altered, Olive,” 
he remarked: ‘‘ I am a good deal altered. Since that good 
Samaritan, your kind father, had compassion on a poor fellow fixllen 
among thieves (though I don’t say, mind you, he was much better 
than his company), F. B. lias mended some of his ways. I am 
trying a course of industry, sir. Powers, perhaps naturally great, 

‘ have been neglected over the wine-cup and the die. I am begin¬ 
ning to feel my way: and my chiefs yonder, who have just walked 
home with their cigars in tiieir mouths, and without as much as 
saying ‘F. B., my boy, shall we go to the “Haunt” and have a 
cool lobster and a glass of tabic beer ^ '--which tliey certainly do 
not consider themselves to be,—I say, sir, the Politician and the 
Literary Critic ” (tliere was a most sarcasti<i emphasis laid on these 
phrases, (hara,cterising Messrs. Warrington and Pendennis) “may 
find that there is a humble contributor to the Fall Mall Gazette, 
whose name, maybe, the amateur shall one day reckon even higher 
than their own. Mr. Warrington I do not say so much about— 
lie is an able man, sir, an able man; but there is that about your 
exceedingly self-satisfied triend, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, which— 
well, well—let time show. You did not—get the—hem—paper 
at Rome and Naples, I suppose % ” 

“Forbidden by the Inquisition,” says Clive, delighted; “and 
at Naples the king furious against it.” 

“I donlt wonder they don’t like it at Rome, sir. There’s 
serious matter in it whicdi may set the prelates of a certain church 
rather in a tremor. You haven’t read—the aliem—the Pulpit 
Pencillings in the 1\ M. G\ ? Slight sketches, mental and cor- 
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poreal, of our chief divines now in London—and sigiied Laud 
Latimer ” 

“ I don't do much in that way,” said Clive. 

So much the worse for you, my young friend. Kot that I 
mean to judge any otlier fellow harshly—I mean any other fellow- 
sinner harshly—or that I mean that those Pulpit Pcncillings would 
be likely to do you any great good. But, such as they are, they 
have been productive of benefit. Thank you, Mary, my dear, the 
tap is uncommonly good, and I drink to your future hiisbamrs good 
health.—A glass of good sound beer refreshes after all tliat claret. 
Well, sir, to return to the Pencillings, pardon my vanity in saying, 
that though Mr. Pendennis laughs at them, they have been of 
essential service to the paper. They give it a character, they rally 
round it the respectable classes. They create correspondence. C 
have received many interesting letters, (diiefly from females, about 
the Pencillings. Some complain that their lavourite preacihers are 
slighted; others applaud because the clergymen they sit under are 
supported by F. B. / am Laud Latimer, sir,—though I have 
heard the letters attributed to the Bev. Mr. Bunker, and to a 
Member of Parliament eminent in the religious world,” 

“So you are the famous Laud Latimer'?” cries Clive, who had, 
in fact, seen letters signed by those right reverend names in our 
paper. 

“ Famous is hardly the word. One who scoffs at everything—' 
I need not say I allude to Mr. Arthur Pendennis —would have liad 
the letters signed—the Beadle of the Parish. He calls me the 
Venerable Beadle sometimes—it being, I grieve to say, his way to 
deride grave subjects. You wouldn't suppose now, my young Olive, 
that the same hand which pens the Art criticisms, occasionally, 
when his Highness Pendennis is lazy, takes a minor Theatre, or 
turns the sportive epigram, or the ephemeral paragraph, Hhould 
adopt a grave theme on a Sunday, and chronicle the Sermons of 
British Divines 1 For eighteen consecutive Sunday evenings, Clive, 
in Mrs. Bidley's front parlour, which I now occupy, vice Miss Gann 
promoted, I have written the Pencillings—scarcely allowing a drop 
of refreshment, except under extreme exhaustion, to pass my lips. 
Pendennis laughs at the Pencillings. He wants to stop them ; and 
says they bore the public.—I don't want to t/imic a man is jealotis, 
who was himself the cause of my engagement at the I\ M. fr.,— 
perhaps my powers were not developed then.” 

“ Pen thinks he writes better now than when he l)egan,” re¬ 
marked Olive; “I have heard him say so.” 

“ His opinion of his own writings is high, whatever tludr dat(‘. 
Mine, sir, are only just coming into notice. Tln^y begin to know 
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P. B., sir, in tlie sacred edifices of liis metropolitan city. I saw the 
Bishop of London looking at me last Sunday week, and am sure his 
Chaplain whispered him, ‘ It’s Mr. Bayham, my Lord, nephew of 
your Lordship’s right reverend brother, the Lord Bishop of Bullock- 
smithy.’ And last Sunday being at church~at St. Mungo the 
Martyr’s, Kev. S. Sawders—by Wednesday I got in a female hand 
—Mrs. Sawders’s, no doubt—the biography of the Incaimbent of St. 
Mungo; an account of his early virtues ; a copy of his poems; and 
a hint that he was the gentleman destined for the vacant Deanery. 

‘'Eidley is not the only man I have helped in this world,” 
P. B. continued. “ Perhaps I should blush to own it—I do blush : 
but I feel tlie ties of early acquaintance, and I own that I have 
puffed your uncle, Charles Honeyman, most tremendously. It was 
partly for the sake of the Eidleys and the tick he owes ’em : partly 
for old times’ sake. Sir, are you aware that things are greatly 
(‘hanged with Charles Honeyman, and that the poor P. B. has very 
likely made his fortune'? ” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” cried Clive; “and how, P. B., 
have you wrouglit this miratde I ” 

“ By common sense and enterprise, lad—by a knowledge of the 
world and a benevolent disposition. You’ll see Lady Whittlesea’s 
(hapcl bears a very difierent aspect now. That miscreant Shcrrick 
owns that he owes me a turn, and has sent me a tew dozen of wine 
—without any stamped paper on my part in return—as an aedenow- 
ledgment of my service. It chanced, sir, soon after yotir departure 
for Italy, that going to his private residence respeeding a little bill 
to whi(3h a heedless friend had put his hand, Bhenick invited me to 

partake of tea in the hosom of his family. I was thirsty™.having 

walked in from ‘ Ja,(ik Straw’s Castle,’ at Hampstead, where poor 
Kitely and I had been taking a chop—and a(icej)ted the proffered 
entertainment. The ladies of the family gave ns music after the 
domestic muffin—and tlien, sir, a great idea occurred to me. You 
know how niaguificently Miss Sherrh^k and the mother siiig^ They 
sang Mozart, sir, Why,’ I asked of Shcrrick, ‘ should tliose ladies 
who sing Mozart to a piano, not sing ILindel to an organ 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Dash it, you don’t mean a hurdy-gurdy V 

“' SlnuTick,’ says I, ‘ you are no better than a lieathen igno¬ 
ramus. I mean, why sliouldn’t they sing HandeTs Church Music, 
and (Ihiirch Music in gcnuwal, in Lady Whittl(isca,’s Chapel Behind 
the scuvn up in the organ-loft, what’s to ])rcveut ’chi'? hy Jingo! 
Your singing hoys have gouo to the “ Cave of Harmony ” ; you and 
yemr (L()ir have split-why slnndd not these la(Ii(!s l(‘a(l itl’ He 
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their confounded tongues. It was an excellent though-a harmless 
dodge, sir: and drew immensely, to speak profanely. They dress 
the part, sir, to admiration—a sort of nun-like costume they come 
in : Mrs. Sherrick has the soul of an artist still—hy Jove, sir, when 
they have once smelt the lamps, the love of the trade never leaves 
’em. The ladies actually practised by moonlight in the chapel, aiud 
came over to Honeyman’s to an oyster afterwards. The thing took, 
sir. People began to take box—seats I mean, again—iind (lliarles 
Honeyman, easy in his mind through your noble father’s generosity, 
perhaps inspirited by returning good fortune, has been preaching 
more eloquently than ever. He took some lessons of Husler, of 
the Haymarket, sir. His sermons are old, I believe; but, so to 
speak, he has got them up with new scenery, dresses, and effects, 
sir. They have flowers, sir, about the buildin’—pious ladies are 
supposed to provide ’em, but, entre Shcrricik contracts for 

them with hlatlian, or some one in Covent Garden. And—don’t 
tell this now, upon your honour! ” 

Tell what, F. B. *1 ” says Clive. 

I got up a persecution against your uncle for Popish practices : 
summoned a meetin’ at the ‘Bimning Footman,’ in Bolingbroke 
Street. Billings, the butterman; Sharwood, the turner and black¬ 
ing-maker; and the Honourable Plielim O’Curragh, Lord Sculla- 
bogue’s son, made speeches. Two or three respecitable flimilies 
(your aunt, Mrs. What-d’you-call-’em bTewcome, amongst the 
number) quitted the chapel in disgust—I wrote an article of con¬ 
troversial biography in the P. PL G. ; set the business going in the 
daily press; and the thing was done, sir. Tliat property is a. 
paying one to the Incumbent, and to Sherrick over him. Charles’s 
affairs are getting all right, sir. He never had the pluck to owe 
much, and if it be a sin to have wiped his slate clean, satisfied his 
creditors, and made Charles easy—upon my conscience, I must 
confess that F. B. has done it. I hope I may never do any tiling 
worse in this life, Clive. It ain’t bad to see him doing tlie martyr, 
sir: Sebastian riddled with paper pellets; Bartholomew on a (iold 
gridiron. Here comes the lobster. Upon my word, Mary, a finer 
fish I’ve seldom seen.” 

Uow surely this account of his uncle’s affairs and prosperity 
was enough to send Clive to Lady Whittlesca’s Chapel, and it was 
not because Miss Ethel had said that slie and Lady Kew went 
there, that Clive was induced to go there too He attemhul pmnttu- 
ally on the next Sunday, and in the Incumbent’s pew, whither the 
pew-woman conducted him, sat Mr. Sherrick in great gravity, with 
large gold pins, who handed him, at the anthem, a large new gilt 
hymn-book. 
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An odour of millefieixrs rustled by them as Charles Honeyman, * 
accompanied by his ecclesiastical valet, passed the pew from the 
vestry, and took his place at the desk. Formerly he used to wear 
a flaunting scarf over his surplice, which was very wide and full; 
and Clive remembered when as a boy he entered the sacred robing- 
room, how his uncle used to i)at and pulf out the scarf and the 
sleeves of his vestment, arrange the natty curl on his forehead, and 
take his place, a fine example of florid church decoration. N'ow 
the scarf was trimmed down to be as narrow as your neckcloth, and ^ 
hung loose and straight over the back; the ephod was cut straight 
and as close and short as might be—I believe there was a little 
trimming of lace to the narrow sleeves, and a slight arabesque of 
tape, or other substance, round the edge of the surplice. As for the 
curl on the forehead, it was no more visible than the Maypole 
in the Strand, or the Cross at Charing. Honeyman’s hair was 
parted down the middle, short in front, and curling delicately 
round his ears and the back of his head. He read the service 
in a swift manner, and with a gentle twang. When the music 
began, he stood with head on one side, ami two slim fingers on 
the book, as composed as a statue in a medimval niche. It was fine 
to hear Sherrick, who had an uncommonly good voice, join in the 
musical parts of tlio service. The produce of the market-gardener 
decorated the church hero and there; and the impresario of the 
establishment having picked up a Flemish painted window from 
old Moss in Wardour Street, had placed it in his chapel. Labels 
of faint green and gold, with long gothic letters painted thereon, 
meandered over the organ-loft and galleries, and strove to give 
as medimval a look to Lady Whittlesea’s as the place was capable 
of assuming. 

In the sermon Charles dropped the twang with the surplice, 
and tlie priest gave way to tlie preadicr. He preached short 
stirring discourses on the subjects of the day. It happened that 
a noble young prince, the hope of a nation and heir of a royal 
house, had just then died by a sudden accident, Absalom, the 
son of David, furnished Honeyman with a parallel. He drew a 
picture of the two deatlis, of the grief of kings, of the fate that is 
superior to them. It was, indeed, a stirring discourse, and caused 
thrills througli the crowd to whom Charles imparted it. “Famous, 
aiiflt itD^ says Slierrick, giving Clive a hand when the rite was 
over. “ How he’s come out, hasn’t he ^ Didn’t think he liad it 
in liim.” SIierri(ik seemed to have become of late impressed with 
tlie splendour of Charles’s talents, and spoke of him—was it not 
(lisrespectfiilas a manager would of a successful tragedian. Let 
us pardon Sherrick: he had been in the theatrical way. “That 
« 2 a 
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Irishman was no go at all,” he whispered to Mr. Newcome; “got 
rid of him,—^let’s see, at Michaelmas.” 

On account of Olive’s tender years and natural levity, a little 
inattention may be allowed to the youth, who certainly looked 
about him very eagerly during the service. The house was filled 
by the ornamental classes, the bonnets of the newest Parisian 
fashion. Away in a darkling corner, under the organ, sat a squad 
of footmen. Surely that powdered one in livery wore Lady Lew’s 
colours 1 So Olive looked under all the bonnets, and presently spied 
old Lady Kew’s face, as grim and yellow as her b3*ass knockin', and 
by it Ethel’s beauteous countenance. He dashed out of churcL when 
the congregation rose to depart. “ Stop and sec Honeyinau, won’t 
you ^ ” asked Sherrick, surprised. 

“Yes, yes; come back again,” said Olive, and was gone. 

He kept his word, and returned presently. The young Marqtus 
and an elderly lady were in Lady Kew’s company. Clive had 
passed close under Lady Kew’s venerable Eoman nose without 
causing that organ to bow in ever so slight a degree towards the 
ground. Ethel had recognised him with a smile and a nod. My 
Lord was whispering one of his noble pleasantries in her ear. She 
laughed at the speech or the speaker. The steps of a fine belo^ienged 
carriage were let down with a bang. The Yellow One had jumped 
up behind it, by the side of his brother G-iant Canary. Lady Kew’s 
equipage had disappeared, and Lady Ganterton’s was stopping the 
way. 

Olive returned to the chapel by the little door near to the 
Vestiarium. All the congregation had poured out by this time. 
Only two ladies were standing near the pulpit ; and Sherrick, with 
his hands rattling his money in his pockets, was pacing up and 
down the aisle. 

.“Capital house, Mr. Newcome, wasn’t if? I counted no less 
than fourteen nobs. The Princess of Montcontour and her husb'and, 
I suppose, that chap with the beard, who yawns so during thc^ 
sermon. I’m blessed if I didn’t think he’d have yawned his head 
off. Countess of Kew, and her daughter; Countess of Oantertoti, 
and the Honourable Miss Fetlock—no, Lady Fetlock. A Countess’s 
daughter is a lady. I’m dashed if she ain’t. Lady Glenlivat and licr 
sons; the most noble the Marquis of Farintosli, and Lord ’Etiry 
Roy; that makes seven—no, nine—with the Prince and Princess. 
Julia, my dear, you came out like a good un to-day. Never heard 
you in finer voice. Remember Mr. Olive Newcorne'?” 

Mr. Clive made bows to the ladies, who acknowledged iiim by 
graceful curtseys. Miss Sherrick was always lookhig to the vestry 
door. 
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How’s tlie old Colonel'? The best feller—excuse my calling 
him a feller—but he is, and a good one too. I went to see Mr. 
Binnie, my other tenant. He looks a little yellow about the gills, 
Mr. -Binnie. Very proud woman that is . who bVes with him— 
uncommon haughty. When will you come down and take your 
mutton in the Eegent’s Park, Mr. Clive 1 There’s some tolerable 
good wine down there. Our reverend gent drops in and takes a 
glass, don’t he, missis'? ” 

“ We shall be most ’appy to sec Mr. Ncwcome, I’m sure,” says 
the handsome and good-natured Mrs. Sherrick. “Won’t we, 
Julia r’' 

“ Oh, certainly,” says Julia, who seems rather absent. And 
behold at this moment the reverend gent enters from the vestry. 
Both the ladies run tovrards him, holding forth their hands. 

“Oh, Mr. tioneyman 1 What a sermon ! Me and Julia cried 
so up in the organ-loft; we thought you would have heard us. 
Didn’t wc, Julia ” 

“Oh yes,” says Julia, whose hand the pastor is now pressing. 

“ When you described the young man, I thought of my poor 
boy, didn’t I, Julia T’ cries the mother, with tears streaming down 
her face. 

“We had a loss more than ten years ago,” whispers Shenick 
to Clive gravely. “And slie’s always thinking of it. Women 
are so.” 

Clive was touched and pleased by this exhibition of kind feeling, 

“You know his mother was an Absalom,” the good wife con¬ 
tinues, pointing to her husband. “ Moat respectable diamond 
merchants in--” 

“ Hold your tongue, Betsy, and leave my poor old mother alone, 
do now,” says Mr. Sherrick (larkly. Clive is in his nncle’s fond 
embrace by this time, who rebukes liim for not having called in 
Walpole Street. 

“Now, when will you two gents come up to my shop to ’avc a 
family dinner ” asks Sherri(‘k. 

“All, Mr. Neweome, do come,” says Julia in her deep rich voice, 
looking up to him with her great black eyes. And if Clive liad been 
a vain fellow like some folks, who knows but he might have thought 
he had made an impression on the handsome Julia?' 

“Thursday, now make it Thursday, if Mr. H. is disengaged. 
Come along, girls, for the flies bites tlio ponies when they’re a stand¬ 
ing still, and makes ’em mad this weather. Anything you like for 
dinner. Cut of salmon and cucumber? No, pi(‘kled salmon’s best 
this weather.” 

“Whatever you give me, you know I’m thankful!” says 
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Honeyman, in a sweet sad voice, to the two ladies, who were stand¬ 
ing looking at him, the mother’s hand clasped in tlie daughter’s. 

“Should you like that Mendelssohn for the Sunday after next^ 
Julia sings it splendid ! ” 

“ Ho, I don’t, ma.” 

“You do, dear! She’s a good, good dear^ Mr. II., that’s what 
she is.” 

“You must not call—a—him, in that way. Dond> say Mr. H., 
ma,” says Julia. 

“ Call me what you please 1 ” says Charles, with the most licart- 
rending simplicity; and Mrs. Sherrick straightway kisses lier 
daughter. Shemck meanwhile lias been pointing out the improve¬ 
ment of the chapel to Clive (which now has indeed a look of the 
Gothic Hall at Eoshervillc), and has confided to him the sum for 
which he screwed the painted window out of old Moss. “When he 
come to see it up in this place, sir, the old man was mad, I give 
you my word ! His son ain’t no good: says he knows you. He’s 
such a screw, that chap, that he’ll overreach himself, mark my 
words. At least, he’ll never die rich. Did you ever hear of ms 
screwing^ Ho, I spend my money like a man. How those girls 
are a goin’ on about their music with Honeyman. I don’t let ’em 
sing in the evening, or him do duty more than once a day ; and you 
can calc’late how the music draws, because in the evening there ain’t 
half the number of people here. Rev. Mr. Journyman does the 
duty now—quiet Hoxford man—ill, I suppose, this morning. IT. 
sits in his pew, where he was, and coughs ! that’s to say, I told liim 
to cough. The women like a consumptive parson, sir. Come, 
gals 1 ” 

Clive went to his uncle’s lodgings, and was received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridley with great glee and kindness. Both of tliose good 
people had made it a point to pay their duty to Mr. Clive immedi¬ 
ately on his return to England, and thank him over and over again 
for his kindness to John James. Hever, never would they tbrg(‘t 
his goodness, and the Colonel’s, they were sure, A cake, a heap of 
biscuits, a pyramid of jams, six frizzling hot mutton chops, and four 
kinds of wine, came bustling up to Mr. Honeyman’s room twenty 
minutes after Clive had entered it,-—as a token of tlie Ridleys’ 
affection for him. 

Olive remarked, with a smile, the Pall MaM Gmette upon a 
side-table, and in the chimney-glass almost as many (;ar<ls as in 
the time of Honeyman’s early prosperity. That he and his uncle 
should be very intimate together was impossible, from tlTe iiatuiu*. oi‘ 
the two men: Clive being frank, clear-sighted, and imperious; 
Charles, timid, vain, and double-faced, conscious tliat he was a 
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humbug, and that most people found him out, so that he would 
quiver and turn away, and be more afraid of young Olive and his 
direct straightforward way, than of many older men. Then there 
was the sense of the money transactions between him and the 
Colonel, which made Charles Iloneyman doubly uneasy. In fine, 
they did not like each other; but, as he is a connection of the most 
respectable Newcome family, surely he is entitled to a page or two 
in these their memoirs. 

Thursday came, and with it Mr. Shenick’s entertainment, to 
winch also Mr. Binnie and his party had been invited to meet 
Colonel Newcome’s son. Uncle Janies and Koaey brought Clive in 
their carriage; Mrs. Mackenzie sent a headache as an apology.^ 
She chose to treat Uncle James’s landlord with a great deal of 
hauteur, and to be angry with her brother for visiting such a 
])erson. In fact, you see how fond I must be of dear little Rosey, 
Clive, that I put up with all mamma’s tantrums for her sake,” 
remarks Mr, Binnie. 

“0 unde !” says little Rosey, and the old gentleman stopped 
her remonstrances witli a kiss. 

‘‘Yes,” says he, “your mother does have tantrums, miss; and 
though you never comjilain, there’s no reason why I shouldn’t. 
You will not tell on me” (it was “0 uncle!” again); “and Clive 
won’t, I am sure. This little thing, sir,” James went on, hold¬ 
ing Rosey’s pretty little hand and looking fondly in her pretty 
little face, “is lier old uncle’s only comfort in life. I wish I had 
had her out to India to me, and never come back to this great 
dreary town of yours. But I was tempted home by Tom Newcome ; 
and i’m too old to go back, sir. Where the stick falls let it lie. 
Rosey would have been whisked out of my house, in India, in a 
month after I had her there. Some young fellow would have taken 
her away from me; and now she has promised never to leave her 
old Uncle James, hasn’t she 1 ” 

“No, never, uncle,” said Rosey. 

“ We don’t want to fall in love, do we, chihU We don’t want 
to be breaking our hearts like some young folks, and dancing 
attendance at l)alls night after night, and capering about in tlu'. 
Park to see if wo can get a glimpse of the beloved object, eh, 
Rosey 1 ” 

Rosey blushed. It was evid(‘.nt tha.t she and Uncle James both 
knew of Clive’s love aiiair. In fact;, tlic front seat and back seat ot 
the caaTiage both blushed. And as for the secret, why, Mrs. 
Mackenzie and Mrs. Hobson had talked it a hundred times over. 

“This little Rosey, sir, has promised to take care of me on 
this side of Styx,” continued Uncle James; “and if she could but 
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be left alone, and do it witlioiit mamma—there, I won’t say a word 
more against her—we should get on none the worse.” 

“ Uncle James, I must make a picture of you, for Rosey,” said 
Clive good-humouredly. And Rosey said, “ Oh, thank you, Olive,” 
and held out that pretty little hand, and looked so sweet and kind 
and happy, that Clive could not but be charmed at the sight of 
so much innocence and candour. 

Quasty peecoly Rosiny,” says James, in a fine Scotcli Italian, 
“ ^ la pill holla, la pin cara ragazza, ma la maw dry h il diav—” 

“ Don’t, uncle ! ” cried Rosey again; and Clive laughed at Uncle 
James’s wonderful outbreak in a foreign tongue. 

“ Eh ! I thought ye didn’t know a word of the sweet language, 
Rosey! It’s just the Lenguy Toscawny in Bocky Romawny that 
I thought to try in compliment to this young monkey who lias seen 
the world.” And by this time St. John’s Wood was readied; and 
‘Mr. Sherrick’s handsome villa, at the door of which the three beheld 
the Rev. Charles Hoiieyman stepping out of a neat brougham. 

The drawing-room contained several pictures of Mrs. Sherrick 
when she was in the theatrical lino; Sraee’s portrait of tier, “ which 
was never half handsome enough for my Betsy,” Sherrick said 
indignantly; the iirint of her in Artaxerxes,” with her signature 
as Elizabeth Folthorpc (not in truth a fine specimen of caligraphy): 
tlic testimonial presented to her on the coruilusion of the triumphal 
season of 18—, at Drury Lane, by her ever grateful friend, Adolphus 
Smacker, Lessee, who of course went to law with her next year; 
and other Thespian emblems. But Clive remarked, with not a 
little amusement, that the drawing-room tables were now eovered 
with a number of those hooks wliidi he had seen at M.ada.me de 
Montcontour’s, and many French and German ecclesiastical gim- 
cracks, such as are familiar to numbexless readers of mine. There 
were the Lives’ of Saint Botibol of Islington, and Saint Williliald of 
Bareacres; with pictures of those confessors. Then there was the 
‘‘Legend of Margery Dawe, Virgin and Martyr,” with a sweet 
double frontispiece, representing (1) the sainted woman selling her 
feather-bed for the benefit of the poor; and (2) rec^liuing upon 
straw, the leanest of invalids. There was “ Old Daddy Ijongkgs, 
and how he was brought to say his Prayers; a tale for (diildnui, 
by a Lady,” with a preface dated St. Chad’s ICve, and signeil 
“ C. H.” “The Rev. Charles IToneyman’s Sermons, (l(‘,liv<‘r(Hl at 
Lady Whittlesea’s Chai)el.” “Poems of Early Days, by Charles 
Honeyman, A.M.” “Tlie Life of good Dame Whittlesea,,” by 
do. do. Yes, Charles had come out in the literary line ; and there 
in a basket was a strip of Berlin work, of the V(‘ry same (lothic 
pattern which Madame de Montcontour was weaving, and whiidi 
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you afterwards saw round the pulpit of Charles’s chapel. Eoscy 
was welcomed most kindly by the kind ladies; and as the gentle¬ 
men sat over their wine after dinner in the summer evening, Clive 
beheld Rosey and Julia pacing up and down the lawn, Miss Julia’s 
arm round her little friend’s waist: he thought they would make 
a pretty little picture. 

“ My girl ain’t a bad one to look at, is she ” said the pleased 
father. “A fellow might look hv enough, and see not prettier than 
them two.” 

Charles sighed out that there was a Qerman print, the “ Two 
Leonoras,” which put him in mind of their various styles of beauty. 

“ I wish I could paint them,” said Clive. 

“And why not, sir?” asks his host. “Let me give you your 
first commission now, Mr. Clive; I wouldn’t mind paying a good 
bit for a picture of my Julia. I forget how much old Srnec got 
for Betsy’s, the old humbug 1 ” 

Clive said it was not the will, but the power that was deficient. 
Ho succeeded with men, but the ladies were too much for him 
as yet. 

“ Those you’ve done up at Albany Street Barracks are famous : 
I’ve seen ’em,” said Mr. Sherrick; and, remarking that his guest 
looked rather surprised at the idea of his being in such company, 
Sherrixsk said, “ What, you think they are too great swells for me 1 
Law bless you, I often go there. I’ve business witli several of ’em ; 
liad with Captain Belsize, with the Earl of Kew, who’s every inch 
the gentleman—one of nature’s aristocracy, and paid up like a man. 
The Earl and me has had many dealings togetlier.” 

Honeyman smiled faintly, and nobody complying with Mr. 
Sherrick’s boisterous .entreaties to drink more, the gentlemen quitted 
the dinner-table, which had been served in a style of prodigious 
splendour, and went to the drawing-room for a little music. 

This was all of the gravest and best kind; so grave, indeed, 
that James Binnie might l)c heard in a corner giving an accom¬ 
paniment of little snores to the singers and the piano. But Rosey 
was delighted with the performance, and Sherrick remarked to 
Clive, “ That’s a good gal, that is ; I like tlnit gal; she ain’t jealous 
of Julia cutting her out in the music, but listens as ideased as any 
one. She’s a sweet little pii)e of her own, too. Miss Mackenzie, 
if ever you like to go to the opera, send a word either to my West 
Emd or my City ottice. I’ve boxes every week, and you’re welcome 
to anythiug I can give you.” 

So all agreed that tlie evening had been a very pleasant one; 
and they of Fitzroy S<iuarc returned liome talking in a moat com¬ 
fortable friendly way—that is, two of them, for ITnclc James fell 
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asleep again, taking possession of tlic back seat; and Clive and 
Eosey prattled together. He had offered to try and take all the 
young ladies^ likenesses. ^‘Yoii know what a failure the last 
was, Eosey V’—he had very nearly said ‘Clear Eosey. 

“Yes, but Miss Sherrick is so handsome, tliat you will succeed 
better with her than with my round face, Mr, Newconie.” 

“Mr. WhatV^ cries Clive. 

“Well, Clive, tlien,’^ says Eosey in a little voice. 

He sought for a little hand which was not very far away. 
“You know we are like brother and sister, dear Eosey,” he said 
this time. 

‘Yes,” said she, and gave a little pressure of the hand. And 
then Uncle Janies woke up; and it seemed as if the wholt^ drive 
didn’t occupy a minute, and they shook hands very very kindly 
at the door of Eitzroy Square. 

Clive made a fiinous likeness of Miss Slierrick, with which 
Mr. Sherrick was delighted, and so was Mr, Hoiieyman, who 
happened to call upon his nephew once or twice when the ladies 
happened to be sitting. Then Olive proposed to the Kev. Charles 
Honeyman to take his head off; and made an excellent likeness 
in chalk of his uncle—that one, in fact, from which the print 
was taken, which you may see any day at Hogarth’s, in the Hay- 
market, along with a whole regiment of Britisli divines. Cliarles 
became so friendly, that he was constantly coming to Charlotte 
Street, once or twice a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherri(ik came to look at tlie drawing, and were 
charmed with it; and when Eosey was sitting, they (;ame to see 
her portrait, which again was not quite so sucjcessful. ' One Monday, 
the Sherricks and Honeyman too happened to call to see the ])it‘.tnrc! 
of Eosey, who trotted over with her nncle to Olive’s studio, and 
they all had a great langh at a paragra])h in the Pall Mall (yazelte, 
evidently from F. B.’s hand, to tlie following effect 

“Conversion in High Life.— A fonhgn nohhnnan of ])rinccly 
rank, who has married an English lady, ami has rcssidod among u's 
for some time, is likely, we liear and trust, to join tln^ English 
Church, The Prince do M--~--ntc~nt -r has hccui a c.onstant 
attendant at Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, of which ria^ llvx. C. 
Honeyman is the eloquent inenmhent; and it is said this souiul 
and talented divine has heen the means of awak<ming PriiuH^. to 
a sense of the erroneous doctrines in whi<k lui has Ixaui hrcnl. His 
ancestors were Protestant, and fought by tli(‘. si(h', of Hcuiry lY. 
at Ivriy.^ In Louis XIV.’s time, tliey adopted the religion of that 
persecuting monarch. We sincerely trust that the present ludr 
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of the house of Ivry will see fit to return to the creed which 
his foT'cfathers so imfortixniitoly abjured.” 

The ladies received this news with perfect gravity; and Charles 
uttered a meek wish that it might prove true. As they went 
away, they offered more hospitalities to Clive and Mr. Binnie and 
his niece. They liked the music, would they not come and hear 
it again ? 

When they had departed with Mr. Honey man, Clive could 
not help saying to Uncle James, ‘‘Why arc those people always 
coming here ; praising me; and asking me to dinner 1 Do you 
know, I can’t help thinking that they rather want me as a pre¬ 
tender for Miss Sherrick 'I ” 

Binnie burst into a loud guffaw, and cried out, “ 0 vanitas vani- 
tawtum ! ” Eosey laughed too. 

“ I don’t tliink it any joke at all,” said Clive. 

“Why, you stupid lad, don’t you see it is Charles Honeyman 
the girl’s in love with ? ” cried Uncle James. “ Eosey saw it in the 
very first instant we entered their drawing-room three weeks ago.” 

“Indeed, and howU’ asked Clive. 

“By—by the way she looked at him,” said little Eosey. 
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Prince and the Duke, OrcBsus and Dives. By long cramping and 
careful process, their little natural hearts have been squeezed up, 
like the feet of their fashionable little sisters in China. As you 
see a pauper’s child, with an awful pi*emature knowledge of the 
pawn-shop, able to haggle at market with her wretched halfpence, 
and battle bargains at hucksters’ stalls, you shall find a young 
beauty, who was a child in the schoolroom a year since, as wise 
and knowing as the old practitioners on that exchange; as econo¬ 
mical of her smiles, as dexterous in keeping back or producing her 
beautiful wares, as skilful in setting one bidder against another, as 
keen as the smai’test mercliant in Vanity Fair. 

If the young gentlemen of the Life Guards Green Avho were 
talking about Miss Kewcome and her suitors were silent when OJive 
appeared amongst them, it was because they were aware not only 
of his relationship to the young lady, but his unhappy condition 
regarding her. Certain men there are who never tell their love, 
but let concealment, lilce a worm in the bud, feed on their damask 
cheeks ; others again must be always not only thinking, but talking 
about the darling object. So it was not very long before Captain 
Crackthorpe was taken into Clive’s confidence, and through Crack- 
thorpe very likely the whole mess became acquainted with his 
passion. These young fellows, who had been early introduced into 
the world, gave Clive small hopes of success, putting to liim, in 
their downright phraseology, the point of wliich he was already 
aware, that Miss Hewcome was intended for his superiors, and that 
he had best not make his mind uneasy by sighing for those beautiful 
grapes which were beyond his reach. 

But the good-natured Crackthorpe, who had a pity for the 
young painter’s condition, helped him so far (and gained Clive’s 
warmest thanks for his good offices), by asking admission for Clive 
to certain evening parties of the beau-monde^ where he had the 
gratification of meeting his charmer. Ethel was surprised and 
pleased, and Lady Kew surprised and angi’y, at meeting Clive 
Hewcome at these fashionable houses; the girl herself was touched 
very likely at his pertinacity in following licr. As there was no 
actual feud between them, she could not refuse now and again to 
dance with her cousin; and thus he picked up sucli small crumbs 
of consolation as a youth in his state can get; lived upon six words 
vouchsafed to him in a (luadrille, or brought home a gla.m‘.(‘, of the 
eyes whi(;h she had presented to liim in a waltz, or tlie r(nn(nnbran(^e 
of a squeeze of the hand on parting or meeting. How (^ager ho was 
to get a card to tins party or that! how attentive to tln^ givers of 
such entertainments 1 Some friends of his accused him of being a 
tuft-hunter and flatterer of the aristocracy, on account of his polite- 
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ness to certain people; the truth was, he wanted to go wherever 
Miss Ethel was ; and the ball was blank to him which she did not 
attend. 

This business occupied not only one season, but two. By the 
time of the second season, Mr. Newcomc had made so many ac¬ 
quaintances, that he needed few more introductions into society. 
He was very well known as a good-natured handsome young man, 
and a very good waltzer, the only son of an Indian officer of large 
wealth, who chose to‘devote himself to painting, and who was sup¬ 
posed to entertain an unhappy fondness for his cousin the beautiful 
Miss Newcome. Kind folks who heard of this little tendre, and 
were sufficiently interested in Mr. Clive, asked him to their houses 
in consequence. I dare say those people who were good to him 
may have been themselves at one time unlucky in their own love 
affairs. 

, When the first season ended without a declaration from my 
Lord, Lady Kew carried off her young lady to Scotland, where it 
also so happened that Lord Eariiitosh was going to shoot, and 
|)co])lc made what surmises they chose upon this coincidence. 
Surmises, why not^ You who know the world, know very well 
that if you see Mrs. So-and-so^s name in the list of people at an 
entertainment, on looking down the list you will presently be sure 
to come on Mr. What-dVou-call-’em’s. If Lord and Lady Blank, of 
Such-and-such Castle, received a distinguished circle (including Lady 
Dash) for Christmas or Easter, without reading further the names 
of the guests, you may venture on any wager that Captain Asterisk 
is one of the company. These coincidences happen every day, and 
some people are so anxious to meet other people, and so irresistible 
is the magnetic sympathy I suppose, that they will travel hundreds 
of miles in the worst of weather to sec their friends, and break 
your door open almost, provided the friend is inside it. 

I am obliged to own the fact, that for many months Lady Kew 
hunted after Lord Eariiitosh. This rheumatic old woman went to 
Scotland, where, as he was pursuing the deer, she stalked his 
Lordship : from Scotland she went to Paris, where he was taking 
lessons in dancing at the Chaumihre; from Paris to an English 
country house for Christmas, where lie was expected, but didn’t 
come—not being, his professor said, quite complete in the polka, 
and so on. If Ethel were privy to these manoeuvres, or anything 
more than an unwittingly consenting party, I say we would depose 
her from her place of heroine at once. But she was acting under 
her grandmother’s orders, a most imperious, irresistible, managing old 
wamian, who exa(itcd everybody’s obedience, and managed everybody’s 
business in her family. Lady Ann Hewcomc being in attendance 
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on her sick husband, Ethel was consigned to the Countess of Kew, 
her grandmother, who hinted that she sliould leave Ethel her pro¬ 
perty when dead, and wliilst alive expected the girl shotdd go about 
with her. She had and wrote as many letters as a Secretary of 
State almost. She was accustomed to set off without taking any¬ 
body’s advice, or announcing her departure until within an hour or 
two of the event. In her train moved Ethel, against her own will, 
which would have led her to stay at home with her father, but at 
the special wish and order of her parents. Was such a sum as that 
of which Lady Kew had the disposal (Hobson Brothers knew tlie 
amount of it quite well) to be left out of the family 1 Forbid it, 
all ye powere! Barnes—who would have liked the money himself’ 
and said truly that Iiq would live with his grandmother anywhere 
she liked if lie could get it,—Barnes joined most enorgeticaliy witli 
Sir Brian and Lady Ann in ordering Ethel’s obedience to' Lady 
Kew. You know how difficult it is for one young woman not to 
acquiesce when the family council strongly orders, 'in fine, I hope 
there was & good excuse for the queen of this history, and that it 
was her wicked domineering old prime minister who led her wrong. 
Otherwise, I say, we would have another dynasty. Oh, to think 
of a generous nature, and the world, and nothing 'but the world, to 
occupy it!—of a brave intellect, and, the milliner’s bandboxes, and 
the scandal of the coteiies, and the fiddle-faddle etiquette of the 
Court for its sole exercise! of the rush and hurry from entertain¬ 
ment to entertainment; of the constant smiles aiid cares of repre¬ 
sentation; of the prayerless rest at night, and the awaking to a 
godless morrow! This was the course of life to which Pate, and 
not her own fault altogether, had for a while handed over Ethel 
Newcome. Let those pity her who can feel their own weakness 
and misgoing; lot those punish her who are without fault them¬ 
selves. 

Olive did not offer to follow her to Scotland. He knew quite 
well that the encouragement he had had was only of the smallest; 
that as a relation she received him frankly and kindly cn()u,gh, but 
checked him when he would have adopted another character! ’ Rut 
it chanced that they mot in Paris, whither lie went in the Easter 
of the ensuing year, having worked to some good purpose tlinm,gh 
the winter, and despatched, as on a former occasion, his three or 
four pictures, to take their chance at the Exhibition. 

Of these it is our pleasing duty to be able to corroborate to 
some extent, Mr. F. Bayham’s favourable report. Fancy sketches 
and lustorical pieces our youn,g man had eschewed; hiiviim' con¬ 
vinced himself either that he had not a.n epic genius, or that to 
draw portraits of his friends was a much easier task than that 
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which he had set himself formerly. Whilst all the world was 
crowding round a pair of J. J.’s little pictures, a couple of chalk 
heads were admitted into the Exhibition (his great picture of 
Captain Crackthorpe on horseback, in full uniform, I must own, 
was ignomiiiiously rejected), and the friends of the parties had the 
pleasure of recognising in the miniature room hTo. 1246, ‘“^Portrait 
of an Officer,”—viz., Augustus Butts, Esq., of the Life Guards 
Green, and “Portrait of the Eev. Charles Honeyman,” No. 1272. 
Miss Sherrick the hangers refused; Mr. Binnie, Clive had spoiled, 
as usual, in the painting; the chalk heads, however, before named, 
were voted to be faithful likenesses, and executed in a very agree¬ 
able and spirited manner. E. Bayham’s criticism on these perform¬ 
ances, it need not be said, was tremendous. Since the days of 
Michael Angelo you would have thought there never had been 
such drawings. In fact, F. B., as some other critics do, c]a])ped 
his friends so boisterously on the back, and trumpeted their merits 
with such prodigious energy, as to make his friends themselves 
sometimes uneasy. 

Mr. Clive—whose good father was writing home more and more 
wonderful accounts of the Bundelcund Bank, in which he had 
engaged, and who was always pressing his son to draw for more 
money—treated himself to comfortable rooms at Paris, in the very 
same hotel where the young Marquis of Farintosh occupied lodgings 
much more splendid, and where he lived, no doubt, so as to be near 
the professor, who was still teaching his Lordship the polka. 
Indeed, it must be said that Lord Farintosh made gi’eat progress 
under this artist, and tliat he danced very much better in his third 
season than in the first and second years after he had come upon 
the town. From the same instructor the Marquis learned tlie 
latest novelties in French conversation, the choicest oaths and 
phrases (for which he was famous), so that although his French 
grammar was naturally defective, he was enabled to order a dinner 
at Philippe’s, and to bully a waiter, or curse a hackney coachman 
with extreme volubility. A young nobleman of his rank was 
received with the distinction which was his due by the French 
sovereign of that period ; and at the Tuileries, and the houses of 
the French nobility which he visited, Monsieur Ic Marquis de 
Farintosh excited considerable remark i)y the use of some of the 
j>hrases whicli his young professor liad taught to liim. People 
even went so fai* as to sa,y that tlie MaiNpus was an awkward and 
(lull young man, of the very worst manners. 

Whereas tlie young Olive N'ewcome—and it comforted the poor 
fellow’s hea.rt somewhat, and be sure |)leased Ethel, who was 
looking on at his triumphs—was voted the most clianuing young 
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Englishman, who had been seen for a long time in our salons. 
Madame de Elorae, who loved him as a son of her own,_ actually 
went once or twice into the world in orfer to sec his Mut. 
Madame de Montcontour inhabited a part of the Hotel de lloiao, 
and received society there. The French people did not uudcrstaiul 
what bad English she talked, though they comprehended Lon 
Parintosh’s French blunders. “Monsieur Nowcomo is an artist. 
What a noble career!” cries a great French lady, the wite ot _a 
M.arshal, to the astonished Miss Newcome. “This young man is 
the cousin of the charming meesl You must be proud to possess 
such a nephew, madamel” says another French lady to the 
Countess of Kew (who, you may be sure, is delighted to have siidi 
a relative). And the French lady invites Olive to her receptions 
expressly in order to make herself agreeable to the ohl Comtesse. 
Before the cousins have been throe minutes together in Madame 
de Florae’s salon, she sees that Olive is in love with Ethel Newcome. 
She takes the boy’s hand and says, “ J’ai votre secret, iiion ami , 
and her eyes regard him for a moment as fondly, as tenderly, na 
ever they looked at his father. Oh, what tears have they shed, 
gentle eyes! Oh, what faith has it kept, tender heart! If love 
lives through all life; and survives through all _ sonw; and 
remains steadfast with us through all changes; and in all darkness 
of spirit burns brightly; and, if wo die, deplores us for ever, and 
loves still equally; and exists with the very last gasp and throb ot 
the faithful bosom—whence it passes with the pure soul, beyond 
death; surely it .shall be immortal 1 Though we who remain arc 
separated from it, is it not ours in heaven 1 If wo still love tlurse 
we lose, can we altogether lose those we love? Forty years have 
passed away. Youth and dearest memories revisit her, and Hope 
almost wakes up again out of its grave, as the constant lady holds 
the young man’s hand, and looks at the son of Thomas Newcome. • 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


THE HOTEL DE FLORAC 

S INCE the death of the Due dTvry, the husband of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the Comte de Florae, who is now the 
legitimate owner of the ducal title, does not choose to boar 
it, but continues to be known in the world by his old name. 
The old Count’s world is very small. His doctor, and his director, 
who comes daily to play his game of piquet ; his daughter's 
children, who amuse him by their laughter, and play round his 
chair in the garden of his hotel; his faithful wife, and one or two 
friends as old as himself, form his society. His son the Abbd is 
with them but seldom. The austerity of his manners frightens 
his old father, who can little comprehend the religionism of the 
new school. After going to hear his son preach through Lent- 
at Notre Dame, wliere the Abb^ de Florae gathered a great 
congregation, the old Count came away quite puzzled at his son's 
declamations. ‘‘ I do not understand your new priests,” he says ; 
‘‘I knew my son had become a Cordelierj I went to hear him, 
and found he was a Jacobin. Let me make my saint in quiet, my 
good Ldonorc. My director answers for me, and plays a game at 
trictrac into the bargain with me.” Our history has but little to 
do with this venerable nobleman. He has his chamber looking out 
into the garden of his hotel; his faithful old domestic to wait upon 
him; his House of Peers to attend when he is well enough; his few 
acquaintances to help him to pass the evening. The rest of the 
hotel he gives up to his son, the Vicomte de Florae, and Madame 
la Priticesse de Montcontour, his daughterdn-law. 

When Florae has told his friends of the Club wdiy it is he 
has assumed a new title—as a means of reconciliation (a reconcilia* 
tion all philosophical, my friends) with his wife, nde Higg of 
Manchester, who adores titles like all Anglaises, and has recently 
made a great succession, everybody allows that the measure was 
di(;tated by ])rudence, and there is no more laughter at his change 
of name. Tlie Princess takes the first floor of the hotel at the 
|>ri(!e paid for it by the American General, who has returned to his 
original lags at Cincinnati, Had not Oincinnatus himself pigs on 
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his farm and was he not a general and member of Congress too 1 
The honest Princess has a bedchamber, which, to her terror, she is 
obliged to open of reception evenings, when gentlemen and ladies 
play cards there. It is fitted up in the style of Louis XYi. _ in 
Lr bed is an immense looldng-glass, surmounted by 
under an alcove in which some 

Eevolution, might have reposed. Opposite that lookii\.,~j,Uss, 
between the taU windows, at some forty feet distancc,_ is another 
huc'e mirror, so that when the poor Princess is m bed, in her inim 
old curl-papers, she sees a vista of elderly princesses twiiiklmg 
away into the dark perspective; and is so ^ 

Betsy, her Lancashire maid, pin up the jonquil silk cm tains ov, 
the bed-mirror after the first night; thoi^di the 
get it out of her head that her image is still theic, behind 1 1 , 
jonquil hangings, turning as she turns, waWng as she wakes, to;. 
The chamber is so vast and lonely that she has a, bed made fir 
Betsy in the room. It is, of course, whisked away into a closet on 
reception evenings. A boudoir, rose-tendre, with more cupids and 
nynmhs, by Boucher, sporting over the door-panels—■nymphs who 
may well shock old Betsy and her old mistress--is the l s 

morning-room. “Ah, mum, what would Mr. Huinpcr at Man¬ 
chester, Mr. Jowls of Ncwcome” (the minister whom, in early days, 
Miss Higg used to sit under) “ say if they was browt into this 
room r’ But there is no question of Mr. Jowls and Mr.^ liumper, 
excellent dissenting divines, who preached to Miss Higg, hemg 
brought into the Princessc dc Montcontour’s boudoir. 

That paragraph, respecting a conversion in high life, which 
F B in his enthusiasm inserted in the Pall Mall Gazette, caused 
no small excitement in the Florae family. The Florae family rcml 
the Pcdl Mall Gazette, knowing that Olivo’s friends were cipged in 
that periodical. When Madame de Florae, who did not often read 
newspapers, happened- to oast her eye upon that poetic paragrajm 
of F. B.’s, yon may fancy with what a panic it filled the good and 
pious lady. Her son become a Protestant! After all the grief 
and trouble his wildness had occasioned to her, Paul forsalcxi his 
religion! But that her hushand was so ill and aged as not to be 
able to bear her absence, slie would have hastened to London to 
rescue her son out of that perdition. She sent for her young(‘.r son, 
who undertook tlic embassy; and the Prince and Pnncnss(^_ de 
Montcontour, in their hotel at London, were orn^ day surpns(Ml 
by the visit of tlio Abhd dc Florae. 

As Paul was (luite innocent of any intention of abandoning Ins 
religion, the mother’s kind heart was very spu'dily set at rest by 
her envoy. Far from Paul’s conversion to Protostantism, the Abk^ 
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wrote home the most encouraging accounts of his sister-in-law’s 
precious dispositions. He had communications with Madame de 
Montcontour’s Anglican director, a man of not powerful mind, wrote 
M. rAbb(^, though of considerable repute for eloquence in his sect. 
The good dispositions of his sister-in-law were improved by the 
French clergyman, who could be most captivating and agreeable 
when a work of conversion was in hand. The visit reconciled the 
family to their English relative, in whom good-nature and many 
other good qualities were to be seen, now that there were hopes of 
reclaiming her. It was agreed that Madame de Montcontonr should 
come and inhabit the Hotel de Florae, at Paris: perhaps the Abb6 
tempted the worthy lady by pictures of the many pleasures and 
advantages she would enjoy in that capital. She was presented 
at her own court by the French ambassadress of that day; and was 
received at the Tuileries with a cordiality which flattered and 
pleased her. 

Having been presented herself, Madame la Princesse in turn 
presented to her august sovereign Mrs. T. Higg and Miss Higg, of 
Manchester, Mrs. Samuel Higg, of Newcome: the husbands of 
those ladies (the Princess’s brothers) also sporting a court-dress for 
the first time. Sam Higg’s neighbour, the member for Newcome, 
Sir Brian Newcome, Bart., was too ill to act as Higg’s sponsor 
before Majesty; but Barnes Newcome was uncommonly civil to 
the two Lancashire gentlemen; though their politics were different 
to his, and Sam had voted against Sir Brian at his last election. 
Barnes took them to dine at a club, recommended his tailor, and 
sent Lady Clara Pulleyn to call on Mrs. Higg, who pronounced her 
to be a pretty young woman and most haffable. The Countess of 
Dorking would have been delighted to present these ladies had the 
Princess not luckily been in London to do that office. The Hobson 
Newcomes were very civil to the Lamashire party, and entertained 
them splendidly at dinner. I believe Mrs. and Mr. Hobson them¬ 
selves went to court this year, the latter in a deputy-lieutenant’s 
uniform. 

If Barnes Ncwcome was so very civil to the Higg family, we 
may suppose he had good reason. The Higgs were very strong in 
Newcome, and it was advisable to conciliate them. They were very 
rich, and their account would not be disagreeable at the Bank. » 
Madame do Montcontour’s—a large easy private account—would be 
more pleasant still. And, Hobson Brothers having entered largely 
into the Anglo-Continental Railway, whereof mention has been made, 
it was a bright thought of Barnes to place the Prince of Montcon- 
tour, &c. &c., on the French Direction of the railway; and to take 
the princely prodigal down to Newcome with his new title, and 
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reconcile Mtn to his wife and the Higg family. Barney we may 
say, inyented the principality: rescued the Vicomte de Florae out 
of Ms dirty lodgings in Leicester Squai^e, and sent the Prince oi 
Montcontour hack to his woiidly middle-aged wife again. The 
disagreeable dissenting days were over. _ A brilliant young curate 
of Doctor Bulders, who also wore long hair, straight waistcoats, and 
no shirt-collars, harl already reconciled the Vicomtesse de Florae to 
the persuasion whereof the ministers are clad in that queer uniform. 
The landlord of their hotel in St. James’s got his wine from Sherrick, 
and sent his families to Lady Whittlesea’s chapel. The Eev. Charles 
Honeyman’s eloquence and amiability were appreciated by his new 
disciple—thus the historian has traced here step by step how all 
these people became acquainted. 

Sam Higg, whose name was very good on ’Change in Manchester 
and London, joined the direction of the Anglo-OontinentaL A 
brother had died lately, leaving his money amongst them, and his 
wealth had added considerably to Madame de Florae’s means; his 
sister invested a portion of her capital in the railway in her 
husband’s name. The shares were at a premium, and gave a good 

dividend. The Prince de Montcontour took his place with great 
gravity at the Paris board, whither Barnes made frequent flying 
visits. The sense of capitalism sobered and dignified Paul de 
Florae: at the age of five-and-forty he was acitually giving up being 
a young man, and was not ill pleased at having to enlarge his waist¬ 
coats, and to show a little grey in his miistachio. His errors were 
forgotten: he was himi mb by the Government. He might luwe 
had the Embassy Extraordinary to Queen PomaM; l)ixt the health 
of Madame la Princesse was delicate. He paid his wife visits every 
morning, appeared at her parties and her opera-box, and was seen 
constantly with her in public. He gave quiet little dimiers still, 
at which Clive was present sometimes; and had a private door and 
key to his apartments, which were separated by all the dreary 
length of the reception rooms from the mirrored chamber and 
jonquil couch where the Princess and Betsy reposed. When some 
of his London friends visited Paris, he showed us these rooms, and 
introduced us duly to Madame la Princesse. He was as simple 
and as much at home in the midst of these splendours as in tlio 
* dirty little lodgings in Leicester Square, where be painted Ins own 
hoots, and cooked his herring oyer the tongs. As for Clive, lu^ was 
the infant of the house; Madame la Princesse could not insist his 
kind face, and Paid was as fond of him in his way as Paul’s mother 
in hers. Would he live at the Hotel de Florae 1 “Ther(i was an 
excellent atelier in the pavilion, with a cliamber for Ins s<a-vant. 
No 1 you will be most at ease in apartments of your own. You 
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will have here hut the society of women. I do not rise till late; 
and my affairs, my hoard, call me away for the greater part of the 
day. Thou wilt but be ennuy^ to play trictrac with my old father. 
My mother waits on him. My sister au second is given up entirely 
to her children, who always have the^)?'^mi5e. Madame la Princesse 
is not amusing for a young man. Oome and go when thou wilt, 
Clive, my garden, my son; thy cover is laid. Wilt thou take the 
portraits of all the family ? Hast thou want of money ? I had at 
thy age and almost ever since, mon ami; but now we swim in gold; 
and when there is a louis in my purse, there are ten francs for 
thee.” To show his mother that he did not think of the Eeformed 
Beligion, Paul did not miss going to mass with her on Sunday. 
Sometimes Madame Paul went too, between whom and her mother- 
in-law there could not be any lildng, but there was now great 
civility. They saw each other once a day; Madame Paul always 
paid her visit to the Comte de Florae; and Betsy, her maid, made 
the old gentleman laugh by her briskness and talk. Slie brought 
back to her mistress the most wonderful stories which the old man 
told her about his doings during the emigration—before he married 
Madame la Oomtesse—when he gave lessons in dancing, parbleu! 
There was his fiddle still, a trophy of those old times. Fie chirped, 
and coughed, and sang in his cracked old voice, as he talked about 
them. '‘Lor bless you, mum,” says Betsy, “he must have been a 
terrible old man 1 ” He remembered the times well enough, but the 
stories he sometimes told over twice or thrice in an hour. I am 
afraid he had not repented sufficiently of those wicked old times; 
else why did he laugh and giggle so when he recalled them He 
would laugh and giggle till he was choked with his old coughand 
old Saint-Jean, his man, came and beat M. le Comte on the back, 
and made M. le Comte take a spoonful of his syrup. 

Between two such women as Madame de Florae and Lady Kew, 
of com'se, there could be little liking or sympathy. Beligion, love, 
duty, the family, were the French lady’s (‘onstant occupation,—duty 
and the family, perhaps, Lady Kew’s aim too,—only the notions of 
duty were different in cither person; Lady Kew’s idea of duty to 
her relatives being to push them on in the world: Madame de 
Florae’s to soothe, to pray, to attend them with constant watchful¬ 
ness, to strive to mend them with pious coimsel I don’t know 
tliat one lady was happier than the other. Madame de Florae’s 
ehlest son was a kindly ])rodigal: her second had given his whole 
heart to the Church ; her daughter had centred hers on her own 
children, and was jealous if their grandmother laid a finger on them. 
So L«ionore de Florae was quite alone. It seemed, as if Heaven had 
turned away all her children’s hearts from hcr« Her daily business 
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in life was to nurse a selfisli old man, into whose service she had 
been forced in early youth, by a paternal decree which she never 
questioned; giving him obedience, striving to give him respect, 
everything but her heart, which had gone out of her keeping. 
Many a good woman^s life is no more cheerful; a spring of beauty, 
a little warmth and sunshine of love, a bitter disappointment, 
followed by pangs and frantic tears, then a long monotonous story 
of submission. “Not here, my daughter, is to be your happiness,” 
says the priest; “ whom Heaven loves it afflicts.” And he points 
out to her the agonies of suffering saints of her sex; assures her of 
their present beatitudes and glories; exhorts her to bear her pains 
with a faith like theirs; and is empowered to promise her a like 
reward. 

The other matron is not less alone. Her husband and son are 
dead, vTithout a tear for either,—to weep was not in Lady Kew’s 
nature. Her grandson, whom she had loved perhaps more ^ than 
any human being, is rebellious and estranged from her; her children 
separated from her, save one whose sickness and bodily infirmity 
the mother resents as disgraces to herself. Her darling schemes 
fail somehow. She moves from town to town, and ball to ball, 
and hall to castle, for ever uneasy and always alone. She sees 
people scared at her coming; is received by sufferance and tear 
rather than by welcome ; likes perhaps the terror which she inspires, 
and to enter over the breach rather than thi’ough the hospitable gate. 
She will try and command wherever she goes; and trample over 
dependants and society, with a grim consciousness that it dislikes 
her, a rage at its cowardice, and an unbending will to domineer. 
To be old, proud, lonely, and not have a friend in the world—that 
is her lot in it. As the French lady may be said to resemble the 
bird which the fables say feeds her young with her blood; this 
one, if she has a little natural liking for her brood, goes hunting 
hither and thither and robs meat for them. And so, I suppose, 
to make the simile good, we must compare the Marquis of Farintosh 
to a lamb for the nonce, and Miss Ethel Newcome to a young 
eaglet. Is it not a rare provision of nature (or fiction of poets, 
who have their own natural history), that the strong-winged bird 
can soar to the sun and gaze at it, and then come down from heaven 
and pounce on a piece of carrion 'I 

After she became acquainted with certain circumstances, Madame 
de Florae was very interested about Ethel Ncwcome, and strove 
in her modest way to become intimate with her. Miss Newcome 
and Lady Kew attended Madame do MontcontouFs Wednesday 
evenings. “ It is as well, my dear, for the interests of the family 
that we should be particularly civil to these people,” Lady Kew 
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said; and accordingly she came to the Hotel “de Florae, and was 
perfectly insolent to Madame la Princesse every Wednesday evening. 
Towards Madame de Florae even Lady Kew could not he rude. 
She was so gentle as to give no excuse for assault: Lady Kew 
vouchsafed to pronounce that Madame de Florae was “ tr^s-grande 
dame,”—“of the sort which is almost impossible to find nowadays,” 
Lady Kew said, who thought she possessed this dignity in her own 
person. When Madame de Florae, blushing, asked Ethel to come 
and see her, Ethel’s grandmother consented with the utmost 
willingness. “ She is very d6vote^ I have heard, and will try and 
convert you. Of course you will hold your own about that sort 
of thing; and have the good sense to keep off theology. There 
is no Roman Catholic parti in England or Scotland that is to 
be thought of for a moment. You will see they will marry young 
Lord Derwentwater to an Italian Princess; but he is only seventeen, 
and his directors never lose sight of him. Sir Bartholomew Fawkes 
will have a fine property when Lord Campion dies, unless Lord 
Campion leaves the money to the convent where his daughter is—and, 
of the other families, who is there % I made every impiiry purposely 
—that is, of course, one is anxious to know about the Catholics as 
about one’s own people: and little Mr. Rood, who was one of my 
poor brother Stcyne’s lawyers, told me there is not one young man 
of that party at this moment who can be called a desirable person. 
Be very civil to Madame de Florae; she sees some of the old legitimists, 
and you know I am hrouillee with that party of late years.” 

“ There is the Marquis de Montluc, who has a large fortune for 
France,” said Ethel gravely ; “he has a hump-back, but he is very 
spiritual. Monsieur de Cadillan i)aid me some compliments the 
other night, and even asked George Barnes what my dot was. He 
is a widower, and has a wig and two daughters. Which do you 
think would be the greatest incumbrance, grandmamma,—-a hump¬ 
back, or a wig and two daughters % I like Madame de Florae; for 
the sake of the borough, I must try and like poor Madame do 
Montcontour, and I will go and see them whenever you please.” 

So Ethel went to see Madame de Florae. She was very kind 
to Madame de Prdville’s children, Madame de Florae’s grandchildren ; 
she was gay and gracious with Madaixie de Montcontour. She went 
again ami again to the Hotel de Florae, not caring for Lady Kew’s 
own circle of statesmen and diplomatists, Russian, and Si)a,nish, and 
French, whose talk about the courts of Europe,—who was in favour at 
St. Pctersbmg, and who was in disgrace at Schoenbrunn—naturally 
did not amuse the lively yoxmg person. The goodness of Madame de 
Florae’s life, the tranquil grace and melancholy kindness with which 
the French lady received laer, soothed and pleased Miss Ethel. She 
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came and reposed in Madame de Florae’s quiet cliamber, or sat in the 
shade in the sober old garden of her hotel; away from all the trouble 
and chatter of the salons, the gossip of the embassies, the fluttering 
ceremonial of the Parisian ladies’ visits in their fine toilettes, the 
fadaises of the dancing dandies, and the pompous mysteries of the old 
statesmen who frequented her grandmother’s apartment. The world 
began for her at night; when she went in the train of the old Countess 
from hotel to hotel, and danced waltz after waltz with Prussian and 
Neapolitan secretaries, with princes, officers of ordonnaiice,—with 
personages even more lofty very likely,—for the court of the Citizen 
King was then in its splendour; and there must surely have been 
a number of nimble young royal highnesses who would like to dance 
with such a beauty as Miss Newcome. The Marquis of Farintosh 
had a share in these polite amusements. His English conversation 
was not brilliant as yet, although his French was eccentric; but at 
the court balls, whether he appeared in his uniform of the Scottish 
Archers, or in his native Glenlivat tartan, there certainly was not 
in his own or the public estimation a handsomer young nobleman in 
Paris that season. It has been said that he was gi'eatly improved 
in dancing; and for a young man of his age his whiskers were really 
extraordinarily large and curly. 

Miss Newcome, out of consideration for her grandmother’s strange 
antipathy to him, did not inform Lady Kew that a young gentleman 
by the name of Olive occasionally came to visit the Hotel de Florae. 
At first, with her French education, Madame de Florae never would 
have thought of allowing the cousins to meet in her house; but 
with the English it was different. Paul assured her that in the 
English chateau, les meess walked for entire hours with the young 
men, made parties of the fish, mounted to horse with them, the 
whole with the permission of the mothers. “When I was at 
Newcome, Miss Ethel rode with me several times,” Paul said; “ 
preuve that we went to visit an old relation of the family, who 
adores Clive and his father.” When Madame de Florae questioned 
her son about the young Marquis to whom it was said Ethel was 
engaged, Florae flouted the idea. “ Engaged ! This young Marquis 
is engaged to the Th^^tre des Yari^t^s, my mother. He laughs at 
the notion of an engagement. When one charged him with it of 
late at the club; and asked how Mademoiselle Louqsor—she is so 
tall, that they call her the Louqsor—she is an Odalisque Obelisqm, 
ma na^re; when one asked how the Louqsor would pardon his 
pursuit of Miss Newcome'? my Ecossais permitted himself to say 
in full club, that it was Miss Newcome pursued him,—that nymph, 
that Diane, that charming and peerless young creature ! On whi(;h, 
as the others laughed, and his friend Monsieur Walleye applauded, 
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I dared to say in my turn, ‘ Monsieur le Marquis, as a young man 
not familiar with our language, you hare said what is not tnre, 
milor, and therefore luckily not mischievous. I have the honour 
to count of my friends the parents of the young lady of whom you 
have spoken. You never could have intended to say that a young 
miss who lives under the guardianship of her parents, and is obedient 
to them, whom you meet in society all the nights, and at whose door 
your carriage is to be seen every day, is capable of that with which 
you charge her so gaily. These things say themselves, monsieur, in 
the coulisses of the theatre, of women from whom you learn our lan¬ 
guage; not of young persons pure and chaste. Monsieur de Earintosh! 
Learn to respect your compatriots; to honour youth and innocence 
everywhere, monsieim!—and when you forget yourself, permit one 
who might be your father to point where you are wrong.’ ” 

“And what did he answer!” asked the Countess. 

“ I attended myself to a soufflet," rejdied Florae; “ but his reply 
was much more agreeable. The young insulary, with many blushes, 
and a gros juron, as his polite way is, said he had not wished to 
say a word against that person. ‘ Of whom the name,’ cried I, 

* ought never to be spoken in these places.’ Herewith our little 
dispute ended.” 

So, occasionally, Mr. Clive had the good luck to moot with his 
cousin at the H6tel de Florae, where, I dare say, all the inhabitants 
wishe<l he should have his desire regarding this young lady. The 
Colonel had talked early to Madame de Florae about this wish of 
his life, impossible then to gratify, because Ethel was engaged to 
Lord Kew. Clive, in the fulness of his heart, imparted his passion 
to Florae, and in answer to Paul’s olfer to himself, had shown the 
Frenchman that kind .letter in which his father bade him carry aid 
to “ Ldonore de Florae’s son,” in case he should need it. The case 
was all cleiU' to the lively Paul. “ Between my mother and your good 
Colonel there must have been an affair of the heart in the early days 
during the emigration.” Clive owned his father had told hiTu as 
much, at least that he himself had been attached to Mademoiselle 
de Blois. “It is for that that her heart yearns towards thee, that 
I have felt myself entrained towai’ds thee since I saw thee ”—Clive 
momentarily expected to be kissed again. “ Tell thy father that I 
feel—am touched by his goodness with an eternal gratitude, and 
love every one that loves my mother.” As far as wislies went, these 
two were eager promoters of Olive’s little love affair; and Madame 
la Princesse became equally not less willing. Clive’s good looks and 
good-nature had had their effects upon that good-natured woman, 
and ho wiis as great a favourite with her as with her husband. 
And thus it happened that when Miss Ethel came to pay her visit. 
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and sat with Madame de Florae and her grandchildren in the 
garden, Mr. ISTewcome would sometimes walk up the avenue there, 
and salute the ladies. 

If Ethel had not wanted to see him, would she have come'? 
Yes; she used to say she was going to Madame de Prdville’s, not 
to Madame de Florae’s, and would insist, I have no doubt, that it 
was Madame de Pr^ville whom she went to see (whose husband 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, a Oonseiller d’Etat, or 
other French bigwig), and that she had no idea of going to meet 
Olive, or .that he was more than a casual acquaintance at the HOtel 
de Florae. There was no part of her conduct in all her life which 
this lady, when it was impugned, would defend more strongly than 
this intimacy at the Hdtel de Florae. It is not with this I quarrel 
especially. My fair young readers, who have seen a half-dozen of 
seasons, can you call to mind the time when you had such a friend¬ 
ship for Emma Tomkins, that you were always at the Tomkinses’, 
and notes were constantly passing between your house and hers^ 
When her brother, Paget Tomkins, returned to India, did not your 
intimacy with Emma fall off? If your younger sister is not in the 
room, I know you will own as much to me. I think you are always 
deceiving yourselves and other people. I think the motive you put 
forward is very often not the real one; though you will confess, 
neither to yourself, nor to any human being, what the real motive 
is. I think that what you desire you pursue, and are as selfish in 
your way as your bearded fellow-creatures are. And as for the 
truth being in you, of all the women in a great acquaintance, I 
protest there are but—never mind. A perfectly honest woman, a 
woman who never flatters, who never manages, who never cajoles, 
who never conceals, who never uses her eyes, who never speculates 
on the effect which she produces, who never is conscious of unspoken 
admiration, what a monster, I say, would such a female be ! Miss 
Hopldns, you have been a coquette since you were a year old; you 
worked on your papa’s friends in the nurse’s arms by the fascination 
of your lace frock and pretty new sash and shoes; when you could 
just toddle, you practised your arts upon other children in the 
square, poor little lambldns sporting among the daisies; and nunc 
in ovilia, mox in rductantes dracones, proceeding from the lambs to 
reluctant dragoons, you tried your arts upon Captain Paget Tomkins, 
who behaved so ill, and went to India without—without making 
those proposals which of course you never expected. Your intimacy 
was with Emma. It has cooled. Your sets are different. The 
Tomkinses are not quite, &c. &c. You believe Captain Tomkins 
married a Miss O’Grady, &c. &c. Ah, my pretty, my sprightly 
Miss Hopkins, be gentle in your judgment of your neighboiirs ! 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

CONTAINS TfVO OR THREE ACTS OF A LITTLE COMEDY 

A ll this story is told by one, who, if he was not actually 
present at the circumstances here narrated, yet had informLa- 
^ tion concerning them, and could supply such a narrative of 
facts and conversations as is, indeed, not less authentic than the 
details we have of other histories. How can I tell the feelings in 
a young lady’s mind; the thoughts in a young gentleman’s bosom 1 
—As Pi’ofessor Owen or Professor Agassiz takes a fragment of a 
bone, and builds an enormous forgotten monster out of it, wallowing 
^ in primmval quagmires, tearing down leaves and branches of plants 

^ that nourished thousands of years ago, and perhaps may be coal by 

ji • this time—so the novelist puts this and that together : from the 

footprint finds the foot; from the foot, the brute who trod on it; 
from the brute, the plant he browsed on, the marsh in which he 
) swam—and thus, in his humble way a physiologist too, depicts the 

habits, size, appearance of the beings whereof he has to treat;— 
traces this slimy reptile through the mud, and describes his habits 
filtliy and I'apacious; prods down his butterfly with a pin, and 
depicts his beautiful coat and embroidered waistcoat ; points out 
the singular structure of yonder more important animal, the 
megatherium of his history. 

* Suppose then, in the quaint old garden of the Hotel de Florae, 

two young people are walking up and down in an avenue of lime 
trees, which are still pemiitted to grow in that ancient place. In 
the centre of that avenue is a fountain, surmounted by a Triton so 
grey and moss-eaten, that though he holds his conch to his swelling 
lips, curling liis tail in the arid basin, his instrument has had a 
sinecure for at least fifty years; and did not think fit even to play 
when the Bourbons, in whose time he was erected, came back from 
their exile. At the end of the lime-tree avenue is a broken-nosed 
damp Faun, with a marble pan])ipe, wlio pipes to the spirit ditties 
which I believe never had any tunc. The pG7Ton of the hotel is at 
the other end of the avenue; a cou])le of Caesars on cither side of the 
door-window, from which the inhabitants of the hotel issue into the 
I garden—-Caracalla frowning over his mouldy shoulder at Herva, on 
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to whose clipped hair the roofs of the grey chateau have heen 
dribbling for ever so many long years. There are more statues 
gracing this noble place. There is Cupid, who has been at the 
point of kissing Psyche this half-century at least, though the 
delicious event has never come off through all those blazing summers 
and dreary winters; there is Venus and her Boy under the damp 
little dome of a cracked old temple. Through the alley of this 
old garden, in which their ancestors have disported in hoops and 
powder. Monsieur de Florae’s chair is wheeled by Saint-Jean, his 
attendant; Madame de Pr^ville’s children trot about, and skip, and 
play at cache-cache. The R. P. de Florae (when at home) paces 
up and down and meditates his sermons; Madaane de Florae sadly 
walks sometimes to look at her roses; and Olive and Ethel New- 
come are marching up and down; the children, and their bonne of 
course, being there jumping to and fro; and Madame de Florae, 
having just been called away to Monsieur le Comte, whose physician 
has come to see him. 

Ethel says, How charming and odd this solitude is; and how 
pleasant to hear the voices of the children playing in the neighbour¬ 
ing convent garden 1 ” of which they can see the new chapel rising 
over the trees. 

Clive remarks that “the neighboiuing hotel has curiously 
changed its destination. One of the members of the Directory had 
it; and, no doubt, in the groves of its garden, Madame Tallien, and 
Madame Rdcamier, and Madame Beauharnais have danced under 
the lamps. Then a Marshal of the Empire inhabited it. Then it 
was restored to its legitimate owner, Monsieur le Marcpiis de 
Bricquabracque, whose descendants, having a lawsuit about the 
Bricquabracque succession, sold the hotel to tlie convent.” 

After some talk about nuns, Ethel says, “ There were convents 
in England. She often thinks she would like to retire to one; ” 
and she sighs as if her heart were in that scheme. 

Clive, with a laugh, says, “ Yes. If you could retire after the 
season, when you were very weary of the balls, a convent would be 
very nice. At Rome he had seen San Pietro in Montorio and Sant’ 
Onofrio, that delightful old place where Tasso died: people go and 
make a retreat there. In the ladies’ convents, the ladies do the 
same thing—and he doubts whether they are much more or less 
wicked, after their retreat, than gentlemen and ladies in England or 
Fxance.” 

Fjthd, Why do you sneer at all faitlil Why should not a 
retreat do people good 1 Do you suppose the world is so satisfactory, 
that those who are in it never wish for a while to leave it 1 (She 
heaves a sigh a7id looks down towards a beautiful new dress of 
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many flotmces^ tuhich Madame de Flouncivaly the great milliner^ 
has sent her home that very day.) 

Clive. I do not know wliat tlie world is, except from afar ofi‘. 

I am like the Peri who looks into Paradise and sees angels within 
it. I live in Charlotte Street, Pitzroy Square, which is not within 
the gates of Paradise. I take the gate to be somewhere in Davies 
Street, leading out of Oxford Street into G-rosvenor Square. There’s 
another gate in Hay Hill: and another in Bruton Street, Bond- 

Ethel. Don’t be a goose. 

Clive. Why not 1 It is as good to be a goose as to be a lady— 
no, a gentleman of fashion. Suppose I were a Viscount, an Earl, 
a Marquis, a Duke, would you say G-oose'l Ho, you would say 
Swan. 

Ethel. Unkind and unjust!—ungenerous to make taunts which 
common people make: and to repeat to me those silly sarcasms 
which your low Radical literary friends are always putting in their 
books! Have I ever made any difference to you? Would I not 
sooner see you than the fine people*? Would I talk with you or 
with the young dandies most willingly *? Are we not of the same 
blood, Olive % and of all the grandees I see about, can there be a 
grander gentlemaTi than your dear old father*? You need not 

squeeze my hand so.—Those little imps are look-that has 

nothing to do with the question. Viens, L^onore 1 Tu connais 
Men monsieur, n’est-ce pas^ qui te fiut de si jolis dessins*? 

IJonore. Ah, oui! Vous m’en ferez toujours, n’est-ce pas. 
Monsieur Olive*? des chevaux, et puis de petites filles avec leurs 
gouvernantes, et puis des maisons—et puis—et puis des maisons 
encore—oil est bonne maman*? 

\Exit little L;^onoke doivoi an alley. 

Ethel. Do you remember when we were children, and you used 
to make drawings for us i I have some now that you did—in my 
geography book, which I used to read and read with Miss Quigley. 

Clive. I remember all about our youth, Ethel. 

Ethel. Tell me wliat you remember. 

Clive. I remember one of the days, when I first saw you, I 
had been reading the ‘^Arabian Nights” at school—and you came 
in in a bright dress of shot silk, amber and blue—and I. thought 
you were like that fairy princess who came out of the cj-ystal box 
—•because- 

Ethel. Because why 1 

Clim. Because I always thought that fairy somehow must be 
tlic most beautiful creature in all the world—that is “ why and 
becmise.” Do not make me Mayfair curtseys. You know whether 
you are good-looking or not^ and how long I have thought you 
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so. I remember 'when I thought I 'would like to be Ethel’s knight, 
and that if there 'was anything she would have me do, I would 
try and achieve it in order to please her. I remember when I 
was so ignorant I did not know there was any difference in rank 
between us. 

Ethel. Ah, Clive 1 

Clive. How it is altered. How I know the difference between 
a poor painter and a young lady of the world. Why haven’t I a 
title and a great fortune? Why did I ever see you, Ethel; or, 
knowing the distance which it seems fate has placed between us, 
why have I seen you again ? 

Ethel (innocently). Have I ever made any difference between 
us ? Whenever I may see you, am I not too glad ? Don’t I see 
you sometimes when I should not—no—I do not say when I 
shotdd not; but when others, whom I am bound to obey, forbid 
me? What harm is there in my remembering old days? Why 
should I be ashamed of our relationship ?—no, not ashamed—^why 
should I forget it? Don’t do that, sir, we have shaken hands 
twice already. Ldonore ! Xavier ! 

Clive, At one moment you like me: and at the next you seem 
to repent it. One day you seem happy when I come; and another 
day you are ashamed of me. Last Tuesday, when you came with 
those fine ladies to the Louvre, you seemed to blush when you saw 
me copying at my picture; and that stupid young lord looked quite 
alarmed because you spoke to me. My lot in life is not very 
brilliant; but I would not change it against that young man’s-— 
no, not with all his chances. 

Ethel. What do you mean, with all his chances ? 

Clive. You know very well. I mean I would not be as selfish, 
or dull, or as ill-educated—I won’t say worse of him—not to be 
as handsome, or as wealthy, or as noble as he is. I swear I would 
not now change my place against his, or give up being Clive Hew- 
come to be my Lord Maniuis of Farintosh, with all his acres and 
titles of nobility. 

Ethel. Why are you for ever harping about Lord Farintosh 
and his titles? I thought it was only women who were jealous 
—gentlemen say so.— (Hurriedly.) —I am going to-night 
with grandmamma to the Minister of the Interior, and then 
to the Eussian ball; and to-morrow to the Tuileries. We dine 
at the Embassy first; and on Sunday, I suppose, we shall go to 
the Eue d’Aguesseau. I can hardiy come here before Mon—% 
Madame do Florae! Little Ldonore is very like you—resembles 
you very much. My cousin says he longs to make a drawing 
of her. 
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Madame de Florae, My husband always likes that I should 
be present at his dinner. Pardon me, young people, that I have 
been away from you for a moment. 

[Exeunt Clive, Ethel, and Madame De P. into the 
house. 


Conversation II.— Scene 1. 

Miss JFeujcome arrives in Lady Keids carriage, which enters the 
court of the Hotel de Florae. 

Saint-Jean. Mademoiselle—Madame la Comtesse is gone out: 
but madame has charged me to say, that she will be at home to 
the dinner of M. le Comte, as to the ordinary. 

Miss Mewcome. Madame de Pr^ville is at home ? 

Saint-Jean. Pardon me, madame is gone out with M. le Baron, 
and M. Xavier, and Mademoiselle de Prdville. They are gone, 
miss, I believe, to visit the parents of Monsieur le Baron; of whom 
it is probably to-day the f^te: for Mademoiselle Ldonore carried a 
bouquet—no doubt for her grandpapa. Will it jdease mademoiselle 
to enter'? I think monsieur the Count sounds me. {Bell rings.) 

Miss Newcome. Madame la Prince—Madame la Vicomtesse is 
at home *? Monsieur Saint-Jean! 

Saint-Jean. I go to call the people of Madame la Vicomtesse. 

[Exit old Saint-Jean : a Lackey comes presently 
in a gorgeous livery, with buttons like little 
cheese-plates. 

The Lackey. The Princess is at home, miss, and will be most 
^appy to see you, miss. (Miss trips up the great stair: a gentle¬ 
man out of livery has come forth to the landing and introduces 
her to the apartments of Madame la Princesse.) 

The Lackey (to the Servants on the box). Good morning, 
Thomas. How dy’ do, old Backystopper ^ 

Bachjstop 2 >er. How de do, Jimi I say, you couldn’t give 
a feller a drink of beer, could yer, Muncontour'? It was precious 
wet last night, I can tell you. ’Ad to stop for three hours at the 
Xapolitum Embassy, where we was a dancing. Me and some 
chaps went into Bob Parsom’s and had a drain. Old Cat (iame 
out and couldn’t find her (carriage, not by no means, could she, 
Tommy? Blest if I didn’t nearly drive her into a wcgetable cart. 
I was so uncotnmon scruey! Who’s this a hentering at your pot- 
coshare ? Billy, my fine feller ! 

Clive Newcome {by the most singular coincidence). Madame 
la Princesse ? 
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Lachey. We, miinseer. {He rings a hell: the gentleman %n 
black appears as before on the landing-place up the stair.) 

[Usdt Clive. 

Backy stopper. I say, Bill: is that young chap often a coining 
about here^ They’d run pretty in a curricle, wouldn’t they^ 
Miss N. and Master N. Quiet, old woman! Jest look to that 
mare’s ’ead, will yon, Billyh He’s_ a fine young feller, that is. 
He gave me a severing the other night. Whenever I sor him in 
the Park, he was always riding an ’ansuin hanimal. What is he 1 
They said in our ’all iie was a hartis. I can ’ardly think that. 
Wliy, there used to be a hartis come to our club, and painted two 
or three of my ’osses, and my old woman too. 

Lackey. There’s hartises and hartises, Backystopper. _ Why, 
there’s some on ’em comes here with more stars on their coats 
than Dukes has got. Have you never eard of Mossyer Verny, 
or Mossyer Gudang'? 

Backystopper. They say this young gent is sweet on Miss H.; 
which I guess I wish he may get it. 

Tommy. He 1 he 1 he ! 

Backystopper. Brayvo, Tommy. Tom ain’t much of a man 
for conversation, but he’s a precious one to drink. JDo you think 
the young gent is sweet on her. Tommy ? I sor him often prowling 
about our ’ouse in Queen Street, when we was in London. 

Tommy. I guess he wasn’t let in in Queen Street. I guess 
hour little Buttons was very near turned away for saying we 
was at home to him. I guess a footman’s place is to keep his 
mouth hopen—no, his heyes hopen—and his mouth shut. {He 
lapses into silence.) 

Lackey. I think Thomis is in love, Thomis is. Who was 
that young woman I saw you a dancing of at the Showmier, 
Thomis 1 How the young Marquis was a cuttin’ of it about there ! 
The pleace was obliged to come up and stop him dancing. His 
man told old Buzfuz upstairs that the Marquis’s goings on is 
hawful. Up till four or five every morning; blind hookey, 
shampaign, the dooce’s own delight. That party have had I don’t 
know how much in diamonds, and they quarrel and swear at each 
other, and fling plates : it’s tremendous. 

Tommy. Why doesn’t the Marquis’s man mind his own affairs 1 
He’s a supersellious beast: and will no more speak to a man, 
except he’s oiit-a-livery, than he would to a chimbly swip. He 1 
Cuss him, I’d fight ’im for ’alf-a-crown. 

Lackey. And we’d back you, Tommy. Buzfim upstairs ain’t 
supersellious; nor is the Prince’s walet nether. That old Sang- 
jang’s a rum old guvnor. He was in England with the Count, 
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fifty years ago—in the hemigration—in Queen Hann’s time, you 
know. He used to support the old Count. He says he remembers 
a young Musseer Newcome then, that used to take lessons from 
the Shevallier, the Countess’s father—there’s my bell. 

\_Exit Lackey. 

Baclcysto 2 )j)er. Not a bad chap that. Sports his money yery 
free—sings an uncommon good song. 

Thomas. Pretty voice, but no cultiwation. 

Lackey {who re-enters). Be here at two o’clock for Miss N. 
Take anything? Come round the corner.—There’s a capital shop 
round the corner. [Exeunt Servants. 


Scene 2 

Ethel. I can’t think where Madame de Montcontour has gone. 
How very odd it was that you should come here—that we should 
both come here to-day! How surprised I was to see you at the 
Minister’s ! Grandmamma was so angry ! That boy pursues us 
wherever wo go,” she said. I am sure I don’t know wliy we 
shouldn’t meet, Olive. It seems to be wrong even my seeing 
you by chance here. Do you know, sir, what a scolding I had 
about—about going to Brighton with you ? My grandmother did 
not hear of it till we were in Scotland, when that foolish maid 
of mine talked of it to her maid; and there was oh, such a tempest 1 
If there were a Bastile' here, she would like to lock you into it. 
She says that you are always upon our way—I don’t know how, I 
am sure. She says, but for you I should have been—you know 
what I should have been: but I am thankful that I wasn’t, and 
Kew has got a much nicer wife in Henrietta Pulleyn, than I could 
ever have been to him. She will be happier than Clara, Clive. 
Kew is one of the kindest creatures in the world—not very wise; 
not very strong: but he is just such a kind, easy, generous little 
man, as will make a girl like Henrietta quite happy. 

Clive. But not you, Ethel ? 

Ethel. No, nor I him. My temper is difficult, Clive, and I 
fear few men would bear with me. I feel, somehow, always very 
lonely. How old am I ? Twenty—I feel sometimes as if I was 
a huTulred; and in the midst of all these admirations and ffites and 
flatteries, so tired, oh, so tired! And yet if I don’t have them, I 
miss them. How I wish I wiis religious like Madame de Florae ! 
there is no day that she does not go to cluindi. She is for ever 
busy with charities, clergymen, conversions j I think the Princess 
will be brought over ere long—that dear old Madame de Florae! 
and yet she is no happier than the rest of us. Hortense is an 
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empty little thing, who thinks of her prosy fat Camille with 
spectacles, and of her two children, and of nothing else in the world 
besides. Who is happy, Olive ? 

Clive. You say Barnes’s wife is not. 

Ethel We are like brother and sister, so I may talk to you. 
Barnes is very cruel to her. At Newcome, last winter, poor Clara 
used to come into my room with tears in her eyes morning after 
morning. He calls her a fool^ and seems to take a pride in 
humiliating her before company. My poor father has lucdvily taken 
a great liking to her: and before him, for he has grown very very 
hot-tempered since his illness, Barnes leaves poor Clara alone. We 
were in hopes that the baby might make matters better, but as it 
is a little girl, Barnes chooses to bo veiy much disappointed. He 
wants papa to give up his seat in Parliament, but he clings to that 
more than anything. Oh dear me! who is happy in the world 1 
What a pity Lord Highgate’s father had not died sooner! He and 
Barnes have been reconciled. I wonder my brother’s spirit did not 
revolt against it. The old lord used to keep a great sum of money 
at the bank, I believe; and the present one does so still ; he has 
paid all his debts off; and Barnes is actually friends with him. 
He is always abusing the Dorkings, who want to borrow money 
from the bank, he says. This eagerness for money is horrible. 
If I had been Barnes I would never have been reconciled with Mr. 
Belsize, never, never! And yet they say he was quite right; and 
grandmamma is even pleased that Lord Highgate should be asked 
to dine in Park Lane. Poor papa is there: come to attend his 
parliamentary duties as he thinks. He went to a division the other 
night; and was actually lifted out of his carriage and wheeled into 
the lobby in a chair. The ministers thanked him for coming. I 
believe he thinks he will have his peerage yet. Oh, what a life of 
vanity ours is! 

Entey' Madame de Montcontour. What are you young folks a 
talkin’ about—Balls and Operas? When first I was took to the 
Opera I did not like it—and fell asleep. But now, oh, it’s ’eavenly 
to hear Grisi sing 1 

The Clock. Ting, Ting 1 

Ethel. Two o’clock already! I must run back to grand¬ 
mamma. Good-bye, Madame de Montcontour; I am so sorry I 
have not been able to see dear Madame de Florae. I will try and 
come to her on Thursday—please tell her. Shall we meet you at 
the American Minister’s to-night, or at Madame de Brie’s to¬ 
morrow? Friday is youi' own night—I hope grandmamma will 
bring me. How charming your last music was 1 Good-bye, mon 
cousin ! You shall not come downstairs with me, I insist upon it, 
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wr: and had miich best remain here, and finish your drawing of 
JJladame de Montcontour. 

Princess IVe put on the velvet, you see, Olive—though it’s 
very ot in May. Good-bye, my dear. [Exit Ethiol. 

As far as we can judge from the above conversation, which we 
need not prolong—as the talk between Madame de Montcontour 
aiul Monsieur Olive, after a few complimentary remarks about 
Mhel, had nothing to do with the history of the Newcomes—as 
tor ^ we can judge, the above Uttle colloquy took place on 
Monday, and about Wednesday, Madame la Oomtesse de Florae 
received a bttle note from Clive, in which he said, that one day 
when she came to the Louvre, where he was copying, she liml 
admired a picture of a Virgin and Child, by Sasso Femto, since 
vlien lie liad been occupied in making a water-colour drawing after 
the P^ture, and hoped she would be pleased to accept the copy from 
her affectionate and grateful servant, Olive Newcome. The drawing 
won d be done the next day, when he would call with it in his 
hand _ Of course Madame dc Florae received this announcement 
very landly; and sent back by Clive’s servant a note of thanks to 
that young geiitlomaii. 

_ Now, on Thursday morning, about one o’clock, by one of those 
mngmlar coincidences which, &c. &c., who should come to the 
Hotel de Florae but Miss Ethel Newcome? Madame la Oomtesse 
was at liome, waiting to receive Olive and his picture; but Mis.s 
Ethel s appearance frightened the good lady, so much so that she 

felt quite guilty at seeing the girl, whose parents might think_I 

don t know what they might not think—that Madame de Florae 
was trying to make a match between the young people. Hence 
arose the words, uttered by the Countess, after a while, in' 


OoNVEESATIOK III. 

Mad.ame de Flm-ac (at work). And so you like to quit the 
world, and come to our trisfe old hotel? After to-day you will 
find it still more melancholy, my poor cliild. 

Ethel, And wliy % 

Madame de F. Some one who has been here to 4qamr our 
little meetings will come no more. * * 

Mtlml. Is the Abbd de Florae going to quit Paris, madamc? 

Madams, de F It is not of him that I speak, thou knowest it 
very well, my daughter. Thou hast seen my poor Clive twice 
Jicre. He will oorac once again, and then no more. My conscience 
reproaches me that I_ have admitted him at all. But he is like a 
son to me, and was so confided to me by his father. Five years \ 
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ago, when we met, after an absence—of how many years -—Colonel 
Newcoinc told me what hopes he had cherished for his hoy. Yoy. 
know well, my daughter, with whom those hopes were connected. 
Then he wrote me that family arrangements rendered his plans 
impossible—that the hand of Miss Hewcome was promised else¬ 
where. Wlien I heard from my son Paul how these negotiations 
were broken, my heart rejoiced, Ethel, for my friemrs sake. I am 
an old woman now, who have seen the world, and all sorts of men. 
Men more brilliant, no doubt, I have known; but such a heart as 
his, such a faith as his, such a generosity and simplicity as Thomas 
Hewcome’s —never ! 

Ethel {smiling). Indeed, dear lady, I think with you. 

Mddmyie de F. I understand thy smile, my daughter. I can 
say to thee, that when we were children almost, I knew thy good 
uncle. My poor father took the pride of his family into exile with 
him. Our poverty only made his pride the gi-eater. Even before 
the emigration a contract had been passed between our family and 
the Count de Florae. I could not be wanting to the word given by 
my father. For how many long years have I kept it! But when 
I see a young girl who may be made the victim—the subject of a 
marriage of convenience, as I was—my heart pities her. And if I 
love her, as I love you, I tell her my thoughts. Better poverty, 
Ethel—better a cell in a convent, than a union without love. Is it 
written eternally that men are to make slaves of us? Here in 
France, above all, our fathers sell us every day. And what a 
society ours is! Thou wilt knoAV this when thou art married. 
There arc some laws so cruel that nature revolts against them, and 
breaks them—or we die in keeping them. You smile—I have been 
nearly fifty years dying— Eest-ce yaas and am here an old woman, 
complaining to a young girl. It is because our recollections of 
youth are always young; and because I have suflered so, that I 
would spare those I love a like grief. Do you know that tlie 
children of those who do not love in marriage seem to bear an 
hereditary coldness, and do not love their parents as other children 
do? They witness our differences and our indifferences, hear our 
recriminations, take one side or the other in our disputes, and are 
partisans for father or mother. We force ourselves to bo hypocrites, 
and hide our wrongs from them; wo speak of a bad father with 
filse praises; we wear feigned smiles over our tears, and deceive 
our children—deceive them, do we? Even from the exercise of 
that pious deceit there is no woman but suffers in the estimatioTi of 
her sons. They may shield her as clnimpions against their father’s 
selfishness or- cruelty. In tins case, what a w;ar! What a home, 
where the son sees a tyrant in the father, and in the mother l}ut a 
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treinbliiig' victim! I speak not for myself—wliatcver may have 
been the course of our long wedded life, I have not to complain of 
these ignoble storms. But when the family chief neglects his wife, 
or prefers another to her, the children too, courtiers as we arc, will 
desert her. Yon look incredulous about domestic love. Tenez, my 
child, if I may so surmise, I think you cannot have seen it. 

Btlid {blmhingy and thinking^ perhaps, how she esteems her 
father, how her mother, and hotv much they esteem each other). 
My father and mother have been most kind to all their children, 
madam; and no one can say that their marriage has been otherwise 
than happy. My mother is the kindest and most affectionate 

mother, and- {Here a vision of Sir Brian alone in his room, 

and nobody really caring for him so much as his valet, who loves 
hwi to the extent of fifty p)Oimds a year a.nd perquisites; or, 
perhaps, Aliss Camn, tvho reads to him, and plaps a good deal of 
evenings, 'much to Sir Brian’s liking—here this vision, ive say, 
comes, and stops Aliss Ethel’s sentence). 

Aladame de F. Your father, in his infirmity—and yet he is 
hve years younger than Colonel Ncwcome—is ha.ppy to have such 
a wife and such cliildren. They comfort his age; they cheer his % 
sickness; they conlide their griefs and pleasures to him—is it not 
so % His closing days are soothed by their affection. 

Ethel. Oil no, no ! And yet it is not his fault or ours that he 
is a sti'anger to us. He used to be all day at tlie bank, or at niglit 
in the House of Commons, or he and mamma went to parties, and 
we young ones remained with the governess. Mamma is very kind. 

I have never, almost, known her angry; never with us; about us, 
sometimes, with the servants. As children, we used to see papa 
and mamma at breakfast ; and then when she was cbessing to go 
out. Since he has been ill, she has given up all parties. I wanted 
to do so too. I feel ashamed in the world, sometimes, when I 
tliink of my poor father at home alone. I wanted to stay, but my 
mother and my grandmother forbade me. Grandmamma has a 
fortune, which she says I am to have ; since then they have insisted 
on my being with her. She is very clever, you know; she is kind 
too in her way; but she cannot live out of society. And I, who 
pretend to revolt, I like it too; and I, who rail and scorn ffatterers 
~~oh, I like admiration ! I am pleased when the women hate mo, 
and the young men leave them for me. Though I despise many 
of these, yet I can’t help drawing them towards me. One or 
two of them I have seen unhappy about me, and I like it; and if 
they are indifferent I am angry, and never tire till they come back. 

I love beautiful dresses; I love line jewels; I love a great name 
and a fine house—oh, I despise myself, when I think of'these things 1 
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When I lie in bed, and say I have been heartless and a coquette, I 
cry with humiliation; and then rebel and say, Why not'?—and to¬ 
night—yes, to-night—after leaving you, I shall be wicked, I know 
I shall. 

Madame de F. {sadly). One will pray for thee, my child. 

Fthel {sadhj), I thought I might be good once. I used to say 
my own prayers then. Now I speak them but by rote, and feel 
ashamed—yes, ashamed to speak them. Is it not horrid to say 
them, and next morning to be no better than you were last night h 
Often I revolt at these as at other things, and am dumb. The 
Vicar comes to see us at Newcome, and eats so much dinner, and 
pays us such court, and “ Sir Brians ” papa, and “ Your Lady¬ 
ships” mamma. With grandmamma I go to hear a fashionable 
preacher—Clive’s uncle, whose sister lets lodgings at Brighton; 
such a queer, bustling, pompous, honest old lady. Do you know 
that Olive’s aunt lets lodgings at Brighton 1 

Madame de F, My father was an usher in a school. Monsieur 
de Florae gave lessons in the emigration. Do you know in what ^ 

Ethel. Oh, the old nobility ! that is different, you know. That 
Mr. Honeyman is so affected that I have no patience with him ! 

Madame de F. {with a sigh). I wish you could attend the 
services of a better church. And when was it you thought you 
might be good, Ethel ? 

Ethel. When I was a girl. Before I came out. When I used 
to take long rides with my dear Uncle Newcome; and he used to 
talk to me in his sweet simple way; and he said I reminded him 
of some one he once knew. 

Madame de F. Who—who was that, Ethel'? 

Ethel {looking up at Gerards picture of the Covitesse de 
Florae). What odd dresses you wore in the time of the Empire, 
Madame de Florae 1 How could you ever have such high waists, 
and such wonderful /raises I (Madame de Floi^ac kisses Ethel. 
Tableau.) 

Enter Saint-Jeak, preceding a gentleman ivith a drawing- 
board under his arm, 

Saint-Jean. Monsieur Glaive ! [Exit Saint-JbaN. 

^ Clive. How do you do, Madame la Comtessc? Mademoiselle, 
j’ai Thonneur de vous souhaiter le bon jour. 

^ Madame de F. Do you come from the Louvre ? Have you 
finished that beautiful copy, inon ami ? 

Clive. I have brought it for you. It is not very good. There 
arc always so many de7miselles copying that Sasso Ferrato; 

and they chatter about it so, and hop from one easel to another; 
and the young artists are always coming to give them advice— 
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so that there is no getting a good look at the picture. But I 
have brought you the sketch ; and am so pleased that you asked 
for it. 

Madame de F, (surveying the shetch). It is charming—charm¬ 
ing ! What shall wc give to our painter for his chef-d’ceuvre % 

Clive (hisses her hand). There is iny pay! And you will be 
glad to hear that two of my portraits have been received at the 
Exhibition. My uncle the clergyman, and Mr. Butts of the Life 
Gruards. 

Ethel. Mr. Butts—quel noin ! Je ne connais aucun M. Butts ! 

Clive. He has a famous head to draw. They refused Crack- 
thorpe, and—and one or two other heads I sent in. 

Ethel (tossing up hers). Miss Mackenzie’s, I suppose ! 

Clive. Yes, Miss Mackenzie’s. It is a sweet little face; too 
delicate for my hand though. 

Ethel. So is a wax doll’s a pretty face. Pink cheeks; china- 
blue eyes; and hair the colour of old Madame Henipenfeld’s—not 
her last hair—her last but one. (Hhe goes to a windoiv that looks 
into the court.) 

Clive (to the Countess). Miss Mackenzie speaks more respect¬ 
fully of otlier people’s eyes and hair. She thinks there is nobody 
in the world to compare to Miss Newcomc. 

Madanne de F. (aside). And you, mon ami 1 This is the last 
time, entendez-vous ^ You must never come here again. If M. le 
Comte knew it he never would pardon me. Encore! (He hisses 
her Ladyshi^y^s hand again.) 

Clive. A good action gains to be repeated. Miss Newcome, 
docs the view of the courtyard please you % The old trees and tlie 
garden arc better. That dear old Faun without a nose! I must 
have a sketch of him ; the creepers round the base are beautiful. 

Miss F. 1 was looking to see if the carriage had come for me. 
It is time that I returned home. 

Clive. That is my brougham. May I (iarry you anywhere? I 
hire him by the hour; and I will carry you to the end of the world. 

Miss F. Where are you going, Madame de Florae?—to show 
that sketch to M. Ic Comte ? Dear me ! I don’t fancy that M. de 
Florae can care for such things! I am sure I have seen many as 
pretty on the quays for twenty-five sous. I wonder the carriage is 
not come for me. 

Clive. You can take mine without my company, as that seems 
not to please you. 

Miss F. Your company is sometimes very pleasant—when you 
please. Sometimes, as last night, for instance, you are not parti¬ 
cularly lively. 
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Clive. Last night, after moving heaven and earth to get an 
invitation to Madame de Brie—I say, heaven and earth, that is a 
French phrase—I arrive there; I find Miss Newcome engaged for 
almost every dance, waltzing with M. de Klingenspohr, galoping 
■with Count de Capri, galoping and waltzing with the most noble 
the Marquis of Farintosh. She will scarce speak to me during the 
evening; and when I wait till midnight, her grandmamma whisks 
her home, and I am left alone for my pains. Lady Few is in one 
of her high moods, and the only words she condescends to say to 
me are, “ Oh, I thought you had returned to London,” with which 
she turns her venerable back upon me. 

Miss JSr. A fortnight ago you said you were going to London^ 
You said the copies you were about here would not take you another 
week, and that was three weeks since. 

Clive. It were best I had gone. 

Miss iY If you think so, I cannot but think so. 

Clive. Why do I stay and hover about you, and follow you^ 
—you know I follow you. Can I live on a smile vouchsafed twice 
a week, and no brighter than you give to all the world What do 
I get, but to hear your beauty praised, and to see you, night after 
night,. happy and smiling and triumphant, the partner of other 
men Does it add zest to your triumph, to think that I behold it ? 
I believe you would like a crowd of us to pursue you. 

Miss iY. To pursue me; and if they find me alone, by chance 
to compliment me with such speeches as you make ? That would 
be pleasure indeed! Answer me here in return, Clive, Have I 
ever disguised from any of my friends the regard I have for you 
Why should I'? Have not I taken your i)art when you wore 
maligned*? In former days when—^when Lord Kew asked mo, as 
he had a right to do then—I said it was as a brother I held you; 
and always would. If I have been wrong, it has been for two or 
three times in seeing you at all—or seeing you thus; in lotting you 
speak to me as you do—injure me as you do. Do you think I 
have not had hard enough words said to me about you, but that 
you must attack me too in turn'? Last night only, because you 
were at the ball,—it was very very wrong of me to tell you I was 

going there,—as we went home, Lady Kew- Co, sir. I never 

thought you would have seen in me this humiliation. 

Clive. Is it possible that I should have made Ethel Hewcomo 
shed tears'? Oh, dry them, dry them. Forgive me, Ethel, forgive 
me 1 I have no right to jealousy, or to reproach you—I know that 
If others admire you, surely I ought to know tliat they—they do 
but as I do: I should be proud, not angry, that they admire my 
Ethel—my sister, if you can be no more. 
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Ethel, I will be tliat always, whatever harsh things you think 
or say of me. There, sir, I am not going to he so foolish as to cry 
again. Have you been studying very hard? Are your pictures 
good at the Exhibition? I like you with your mustachios best, 
and order you not to cut them off again. The yoimg men here 
wear them. I hardly knew Charles Beardmore when he arrived 
from Berlin the other day, like a sapper and miner. His little 
sisters cried out, and were quite frightened by his apparition. Why 
are you not in diplomacy? That* day at Brighton, when Lord 
Farintosh asked whether you were in the army, I thought to myself, 
why is he not ? 

Clive, A man in the army may pretend to anything, n‘est-ce 
2 ^(is ? He wears a lovely uniform. He may be a General, a K.O.B., 
a Viscount, an Earl. He may be valiant in arms, and wanting a 
leg, like the lover in the song. It is peace time, you say ? so much 
the worse career for a soldier. My father would not have me, he 
said, for ever dangling in barracks, or smoking in country billiard- 
rooms. I have no taste for law; and as for diplomacy, I have 
no relations in the Cabinet, and no uncles in the House of Peers. 
Could my uncle, who is in Parliament, help me much, do you 
think? or woidd he, if he could?--or Barnes, his noble son and 
heir, after him ? 

Ethel (musing). Barnes would not, perhaps, but papa might 
even still, and you have friends who are fond of you. 

Chve. Ho—no one can help me ; and my art, Ethel, is not only 
ray choice and my love, but ray honour too. I shall never dis¬ 
tinguish myself in it; I may take smart likenesses, but that is all 
I am not fit to grind my friend Ridley’s colours for him. Nor 
would my father, who loves his own profession so, malce a good 
general probably. He always says so. I thought bettei of myself 
when I began as a boy; and was a conceited youngster, expecting 
to carry all before me. But as I walked the Vatican, and looked 
at Raphael, and at the great Michael-—I knew I was but a poor 
little creature; and in contemplating his genius, shrunk up till I 
felt myself as small as a man looks under the dome of St. Peter’s. 
Why should I wish to have a great genius?—Yes, there is one 
reason why I should like to have it. 

Ethel. And that is ? 

Clive. To give it you, if it pleased you, Ethel. But I might 
wish for the roc’s egg: there is no way of robbing the bird. I 
must take a humble phuje, and you want a brilliant one, A 
brilliant one! 0 Ethel, what a standard wo folks measure lame 

by ! To have your name in the Morning Eost^ and to go to three 
balls every night. To have your dress described at the Drawing- 
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room; and your arrival, from a round of visits in the country, at 
your town house: and the entertainment of the Marchioness of 
Earin- 

EtheL Sir, if you please, no calling names. 

Clive, I wonder at it. For you are in the world, and you love 
the world, whatever you may say. And I wonder that one of your 
strength of mind should so care for it. I think my simple old 
father is much finer than all your grandees : his single-mindedness 
more lofty than all their bowing, and haughtiness, and scheming. 
What are you thinking of, as you stand in that pretty attitude— 
like Mnemosyne—with your finger on your chin ? 

Ethel. Mnemosyne! who was she ? I think I like you best 
when you are quiet and gentle, and not when you are flaming out 
and sarcastic, sir. And so you think you will never be a fiimous 
painter'? They are quite in society here. I was so pleased, 
because two of them dined at the Tuilerics when grandmamma was 
there; and she mistook one, who was covered all over with crosses, 
for an ambassador, I believe, till the Queen called him Monsieur 
Delaroche. • She says there is no knowing people in this country. 
And do you think you will never be able to paint as well as 
M. Delaroche'? 

Clive. hTo—never. 

Ethel. And—and—you will never give up painting *? 

Clive. No—never. That would be like leaving your friend 
who was poor; or deserting your mistress because you were dis- 
appointed about her money. They do those things in the great 
world, Ethel. 

Ethel {with a sigh). Yes. 

Clive. If it is so false, and base, and hollow, this great world— 
if its aims are so mean, its successes so paltry, the sacrifices it asks 
of you so degrading, the pleasures it gives you so wearisome, shame¬ 
ful even, why does Ethel Newcome cling to it ? Will you be fairer, 
dear, with any other name than your own ^ Will you be happier, 
after a month, at bearing a great title, with a man whom you can’t 
esteem, tied for ever to you, to be the father of Ethel’s children, 
and the^ lord and master of her life and actions'? The proudest 
woman in the world consent to bend herself to this ignominy, and 
own that a coronet is a bribe suflicient for her honour! What is 
the end of a Christian life, Ethel; a girl’s pure nurture *?—it can’t 
be this ! L^t week, as we walked in the garden here, and heard 
the nuns singing in their chapel, you said how hard it was 
that poor women should be imprisoned so, and were thankful 
that in England we had abolished that slavery. Then yo\i cast 
your eyes to the ground, and mused as you paced the walk; and 
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thought, I know, that perhaps their lot was better than some 
others’. 

Ethel, Yes, I did. I was thinking that almost all women are 
made slaves one way or other, and that these poor nuns perhaps 
were better off than we are. 

Clive. I never will quarrel with nun or matron for following 
her vocation. But for our women, who are free, why should they 
rebel against Nature, shut their hearts up^ sell their lives for rank 
and money, and forego the most precious right of their liberty'? 
Look, Ethel, dear. I love you so, that if I thought another had 
your heart, an honest man, a loyal gentleman, like—like him of 
last year even, I think I could go back with a God bless you, and 
take to my pictures again, and wox'k on in my own humble way. 
You seem like a queen to me, somehow; and I am but a poor, 
humble fellow, who might be happy, I think, if you were. In 
those balls, where I have seen you surrounded by those brilliant 
young men, noble and wealthy, admirers like me, I have often 
thought, “ How could I aspire to such a creature, and ask her to 
forego a palace to share the crust of a poor painter'? ” 

Ethel. You s])oke (piite scornfully of palaces just now, Clive. 
I won’t say a word about the—the regard which you express for 
me. I think you have it. Indeed, I do. But it were best not 
said, Clive ; best for me, perhaps, not to own that I know it. In 
your speeches, my poor boy—and you will please not to make any 
more, or I never can see you or speak to you again, never—you 
forgot one part of a girl’s duty: obedience to her parents. They 
would never agree to my marrying any one below—any one whose 
union would not be advantageous in a worldly point of view. I 
never would give such pain to the poor father, or to the kind soul 
who never said a harsh word to me since I was born. My grand¬ 
mamma is kind, too, in her way, I came to her of my own free 
will. When she said she would leave me her fortune, do you think 
it was for myself alone that I was glad ? My father’s passion is to 
make an estate, and all my brothers and sisters will be but slenderly 
I portioned. Lady Kew said she would help them if I came to her— 
and—it is the welfare of those little people that depends upon me, 
Clive. Now do you see, brother^ why you must speak to me so no 
more'? There is the carriage. God bless you, dear Clive. 

(Clive sees the carriage drive away after Miss Newcome has 
entered it without once looking up to the window where he stands. 
When it is gone he goes to the opposite windows of the salon, which 
arc open, towards the garden. The (diapcl music begins to play 
from the convent, next door. As he hears it he sinks down, his 
head in his hands.) 
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Enter Madame de Florae. (She goes to him tvith anocious 
looks.) What hast thou, my child'? Hast thou spoken 1 

Clive (very steadily). Yes. 

Madame de F. And she loves thee'? I know she loves 
thee. 

Clive. You hear the organ of the convent ? 

Madame de F. Qu’as-tu'? 

Clive. I might as well hope to marry one of the sisters of 
yonder convent, dear lady. (He sinks doion again and she 
kisses him.) 

Clive. I never had a mother; but you seem like one. 

Madame de F. Mon fils ! 0 inoii fils ! 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

IN WHICH BENEDICK IS A MARRIED MAN 

W E have all heard of the dying French Duchess, who viewed 
her coming dissolution and subsequent fate so easily, be¬ 
cause she said she was sure that Heaven must deal 
politely with a person of her quality;—I suppose Lady Kew had 
some such notions regarding people of rank: her long-suffering 
towards them was extreme; in fact, there were vices which the 
old lady thought pardonable, and even natural, in a young nobleman 
of high station, which she never would have excused in persons of 
vulgar condition. 

Her Ladyship’s little knot of associates and scandal-bearers— 
elderly roues and ladies of the world, whose business it was to 
know all sorts of noble intrigues and exalted tittle-tattle; what was 
happening among the devotees of the exiled court at Frohsdorf; 
what among the citizen j)rinces of the Tuileries; who was the reign¬ 
ing favourite of the Queen Mother at Ai’anjuez; who was smitten 
with whom at Vienna or Naples; and the last particulars of the 
chroniques scandalenses of Paris and London:—Lady Kew, I say, 
must have been perfectly aware of my Lord Farintosh’s amusements, 
associates, ajid manner of life, and yet she never, for one moment, 
exhibited any anger or dislike towards tliat nobleman. Her amiable 
lieart was so full of kindness and forgiveness towards the young 
prodigal that, even without any repentance on bis part, she was 
ready to take him to her old arms, and give him her venerable 
benediction. Pathetic sweetness of nature ! Charming tenderness 
of disposition! With all his faults and wickednesses, his ibllies 
and his selfishness, there was no moment when Lady Kew would 
not liavc received the young lord, and endowed him with the hand 
of her darling Etliel. 

But the hopes which this fond feyrgiving creature had nurtured 
for one season, and carried on so resolutely to the next, were 
destined to be disappointed yet a. second time, by a most provoking 
event whi<*h occurre<l in the Newcome family. Ethel was (jailed 
awjiy suddeidy from l^aris by her father’s third and last paralytic 
seizure. When she reached her home, Sir Brian could not recognise 
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her. A few hours after her arrival, all the vanities of the world 
were over for him : and Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet, reigned in his 
stead. The day after Sir Brian was laid in his vault at Newconie, 
a letter appeared in the local papers addressed to the Independent 
Electors of that Borough, in which his orphaned son, feelingly 
alluding to the virtue, the services, and the political principles of 
the deceased, offered himself as a candidate for the seat in Parliament 
now vacant. Sir Barnes announced that he sliould speedily pay his 
respects in person to the friends and supporters of liis lamented 
father. That he was a staunch friend of our admirable constitution 
need not be said. That he was a firm but conscientious upholder 
of our Protestant religion, all who knew Barnes Newcome must be 
aware. That he would do his utmost to advance the interests of 
this great agricultural, this great manufacturing county and borougli, 
we may be assured he avowed; as that he would be (if returned to 
represent Newcome in Parliament) the advocate of every rational 
reform, the unhesitating opponent of every reckless innovation. In 
fine, Barnes Newcome’s manifesto to the Electors of Ncwcome was 
as authentic a document, and gave him credit for as many public 
virtues, as that slab over poor Sir Brian’s bones in the chancel of 
Newcome church, which commemorated the good qualities of the 
defunct, and the grief of his heir. 

In spite of the virtues, personal and inherited, of Barnes, his 
seat for Newcome was not got without a contest. The Dissenting 
interest and the respectable Liberals of the borough wished to set 
up Samuel Higg, Esq,, against Sir Barnes Newcome; and now it 
was that Barnes’s civilities of the previous year, aided by Madame 
de Montcontour’s influence over her brotlier, bore their fruit. Mr. 
Higg declined to stand against Sir Barnes Newcome, although Higg’s 
political principles were by no means those of the lionourSble 
Baronet ^ and the candidate from London, whom the Newcome 
extreme Kadicals set up against Barnes, was nowhere on the poll 
when the day of election came. So Barnes had the desire of his 
heart; and, within two months after his father’s decease, he sat in 
Parliament as Member for Newcome. 

The bulk of the late Baronet’s property descended, of course, to 
his eldest son: who grumbled, nevertheless, at the provision made 
for his brothers and sisters, and that the town hoxise should liavo 
been left to Lady Ann, _wlio was too poor to inhabit it. Bnt Park 
Lane is the best situation in London, and Lady Ann^s means were 
greatly improved by the annual produce of the house in Park Lane, 
which, as we ail know, was occupied by a foreign minister for 
several subsequent seasons. Strange mutations of fortune: old 
places; new faces; what Londoner does not see and speculate upon 
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them every day'? Celia’s boudoir, who is dead with the daisies over 
her at Keiisal G-reen, is now the chamber where Delia is consulting 
Dr. Locock, or Julia’s children are romping: Florio’s dining-tables 
have now Pollio’s wine upon them: Oalista, being a widow, and (to 
the surprise of everybody who knew Trimalchio, and enjoyed his 
famous dinners) left but very poorly off, lets the house and the rich, 
chaste, and appropriate planned furniture, by Dowbiggin, and the 
proceeds go to keep her little boys at Eton. The next year, as Mr. 
Clive hTewcome rode by the once familiar mansion (whence the 
hatchment had been removed, announcing that there was in Coelo 
Quies for the late Sir Brian Newcome, Bart.), alien faces looked 
from over the flowers in the balconies. He got a card for an enter¬ 
tainment from the occupant of the mansion, H.E. the Bulgarian 
Minister; and there was the same crowd in the reception room and 
on the stairs, the same grave men from Gunter’s distributing the 
refreshments in the dining-room, the same old Sniee, K.A. (always 
in the room where tlic edibles were), cringing to and flattering the 
new occupants; and tlic same effigy of poor Sir Brian, in his deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform, looking blankly down from over the sideboard 
at the feast which his successors were giving. A dreamy old ghost 
of a picture. Have you ever looked at those round George IV.’s 
banqueting hall at Windsor ? Their frames still hokkthem, but they 
smile ghostly smiles, and swagger in robes and velvets which are 
quite faint and faded j their crimson coats liave a twilight tinge; 
the lustre of their stars has twinkled out; they look as if they were 
about to flicker off the wall and retire to join their originals in 
limbo 

Nearly three years had elapsed since the good Colonel’s de¬ 
parture for India, and during this time certain changes had occurred 
in the lives of the principal actors and the writer of this history. 
As regards the latter, it must be stated that the dear old firm of 
Lamb Court had been dissolved, the junior member having con- 
ti*a(ited another partnership. The chronicler of these memoirs was 
a bachelor no longer. My wife and I had spent the winter at 
Kome (favourite resort of young married couples); and had heard 
from the artists there Clive’s name affectionately repeated; and 
many accounts of his sayings and doings, his merry s\i])per-partics, 
and the talents of young Ridley, his friend. When we came to 
London in tlic s])ring, almost our first visit was to Clive’s apart¬ 
ments in Charlotte Street, whither my wife delightedly went to 
give her hand to the young painter. 

But Clive no longer inhabited that quiet region. On driving 
to the house we found a bright brass plate, with the name of Mr. 
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J. J. Kidley on the door, and it was J, J.’s hand which I shook 
(his other being engaged with a great palette, and a sheaf of 
painting-brushes) when we entered the well-known quarters. Clive’s 
picture hung over the mantelpiece, where his father’s head used 
to hang in our time—a careful and beautifully executed portrait 
of the lad in a velvet coat, and a Eoman hat, with that golden 
beard which was sacrificed to the exigencies of London fashion. I 
showed Laura the likeness until she could become acquainted with 
the original. On her expressing her delight at the picture, the 
painter was pleased to say, in his modest blushing way, that he 
would be glad to execute my wife’s portrait too, nor, as I think, 
could any artist find a subject more pleasing. 

After admiring others of Mr. Ridley’s works, our talk naturally 
reverted to his predecessor. Clive had migrated to much more 
splendid quarters. Had we not heard 1 he had become a rich man, 
a man of fashion. “ I fear he is very lazy about the arts,” J. J. 
said, with regret on his countenance; ‘‘ though I begged and prayed 
him to be faithful to his profession. He would have done very 
well in it, in portrait-painting especially. Look here, and here, 
and here! ” said Ridley, producing fine vigorous sketches of Clive’s. 
“ He liad the art of seizing the likeness, and of making all his 
people look like gentlemen too. He was improving every day, 
when this abominable bank came in the way and stopped him.” 

What bank 1 I did not know the new Indian bank of which 
the Colonel was a director? Then, of course, I was aware that 
the mercantile afiair in question was the Bimdelcimd Bank, about 
which the Colonel had written to me from India more than a 
year since, announcing that fortunes were to be made by it, and 
that he had reserved shares for mo in the company. Laura admired 
all Olive’s sketches which his affectionate brother artist showed to 
her, with the exception of one representing the reader’s humble 
servant; which Mrs. Pendennis considered by no means did justice 
to the original. 

Bidding adieu to the kind J. d., and leaving him to pursue liis 
art, in that silent serious way in which he daily laboured at it, wo 
drove to Eitzroy Square hard by, where I was not displeased to 
show the good old hospitable James Binnie the young lady who 
bore my name. But here, too, we were disappointed. Placards 
waferod in the windows announced that the old house was to let. 
The woman who kept it brought a card in Mrs. Madcenzic’s frank 
handwriting, announcing Mr. James Binnie’s address was, ‘‘I^oste- 
restante. Pan, in the Pyrenees,” and that his London agents were 
Messrs. So-and-so. The woTnan said slie believed the gentleman 
had been unwell. The house, too, looked very pale, dismal, and 
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disordered. We drove away from the door, grieving to think that 
ili-liealthj 01 ' any other misfortunes, had befallen good old James, 
Mis. Pendennis drove back to our lodgings, Brixham’s, in 
Jermyn Street, while I sped to the City, having business in that 
quaitei. It has been said that I kept a small account with Hobson 
Brothers, to whose bank I went, and entered the parlour with that 
trepidation which most poor men feel on presenting themselves 
before City magnates and capitalists. Mr. Hobson Hewcome shook 
hands most jovially and good-naturedly, congratulated me on my 
marriage, and so forth, and presently Sir Barnes Hewcome made his 
appearance, still wearing his mourning for his deceased father. 

nothing could be more kind, pleasant, and cordial than Sir Barnes’s 
mannei. He seemed to know w^ell about my affairs; complimented 
me on eveiy kind of good fortune • had heard that I had canvassed 
the borough in which I lived; hoped sincerely to see me in Parlia¬ 
ment, and on tlie right side; was most anxious to become acquainted 
with Mrs. Pendennis, of whom Lady Rockminster said all sorts of kind 
things; and asked for our address, in order that Lady Clara Newcome 
migdit have the pleasure of calling on my wife. This ceremony was 
performed soon afterwards; and an invitation to dinner from Sir 
Lames and Lady Clara Howcome speedily followed it. 

_ ^r Barnes Hewcome, Bart., M.P., I need not say, no longer 
inhabited the small house which he had occupied immediately after 
his marriage; but dwelt in a much more spacious mansion in 
Belg.ravia, where he entertained his friends. How that he had 
come into his kingdom, I must say that Barnes was by no means 
so insufferable as in the days of his bachelorhood. He had sown 
ns wild oats, and spoke with regret and reserve of that season of 
his moral culture. ^ He was grave, sarcastic, statesmanlike: did 
not try to conceal his baldness (as he used before his ffither’s death, 
by bringing lean wisps of hair over his forehead from the back of 
his head), talked a great deal about the House; was assiduous 
in his attendance there and in the City; and conciliatory -with all 
the 'world. It seemed as if 'we -were all his constituents, and 
though his efforts to make himself agreeable were rather apparent, 
the effect succeeded pretty well. Wo met Mr. and Mrs. Hobson 
Newcomc, and Olive, and Miss Ethel looking beautiful in her black 
robes. It was a family party. Sir Barnes said, giving us to under¬ 
stand, with a decorous solemnity in face and voice, that- no large 
parties as yet could be received in that house of mourning. 

To this party was added, rather to my surprise, my Lord High- 
gate, who under the sobriquet of Jack Bclsizc has been presented 
to the reader of this history. Lord Highgate gave Lady Clara his 
arm to dinner, but went and took a place next Miss Hewcome 
® 2 K 
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the other side of her; that immediately hy Lady Clara being 
reserved for a guest who had not as yet made his appearance. 

Lord Highgate’s attentions to his neighbour, his laughing ami 
talking, were incessant; so much so that Olive, iroin his end ot 
the table, scowled in wrath at Jack Belsize’s assiduities: it was 
evident that the youth, though hopeless, was still jealous and in 
love with his cliarming cousin. 

Barnes Newcoine was most kind to all liis guests : from Aunt 
Hobson to your humble servant there was not one but the master 
of the house had an agreeable word for him. Even, for his cousin 
Samuel Hcwcome, a gmwky youth with an eruptive countenance, 
Barnes had appropriate words of conversation, and^ talked about 
King’s College, of which the lad was an ornament, with the utmost 
ahability. He complimented that institution and young Samuel, 
and by that shot knocked over not only Sam but his mamma too. 
He talked to Uncle Hobson about his croi)s; to Clive about 
his pictures; to me about the great eftect which a certain article 
ill the Fall Mall Gazette had produced in the House, where the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was perfectly livid with fury, and Lord 
John burst out laughing at the attack; in fact, nothing could be 
more amiable than our host on this day. Lady Clara was very 

|)retty.-grown a, little stouter since her marriage ; the change only 

became lier. She wjis a little silent, but then she had Uncle Hobson 
on her leftdoind side, between whom and iier Ladyship there could 
not be much in common, and the ])lace at the right hand was still 
vacant. Tlie person with whom she talked most ireely was Clive, who 
had made a beautiful drawing of her and her little girl, for which 
the mother and “the father too, as it appeared, were veiy giatefuL 
Wluit has caused this change in Barnes’s behaviour'? Our 
partic.ular merits or his own private reform^' In the two years 
oviU" whi<*h this narrative has had to run in the course of as many 
<‘hapt( 5 rs, the writer had inlierited a property so small that it could not 
otutasionabaidcer’s civility; and I put down Sir Barnes Kewcomes 
politeiu'ss to a sheer desire to be well with me. But with Lord 
Highgatn and Clive the case was different, as you must uow hear. 

Ijord 11 ighgatc, liaving succeeded to his father’s title, and 
fort'Ums had paid (wery shilling of his debts, and ha<l his 

wild oats to the very last (‘oin. His Lordship’s account at Hobson 
brothers was v(u'v huge. Painful events of three yea-rs date, let 
us ho]>c w('.re i’orgotten ^-avuihunen (nnnot go (ui luung lu lov(i and 
dt^spairing, and quarrelling for (‘.vcr. When h(‘ ca,m(‘ into his iuiids, 
lli'di'Citi^ bcliav(‘d with uncommon kindness to hoostiu*, wlio was 
alwavs straitened for money; and when the late Lord Dorking 
died and su(r.cede(l to him, there was a- nuad.mg at (dmntr 
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clere between Highgate and Barnes JSTewcome and his wife, which 
went off very comfortably. At Chanticlere the Dowager Lady Kew i 
and Miss Hewcome were also staying, when Lord Highgate an¬ 
nounced his prodigious admiration for the young lady; and, it was 
said, con'ccted Farintosh, as a low-minded foul-tongued young cub 
for daiing to speak disrespcctiully of her. Nevertheless, vous 
concevez, when a man of the Marquis’s rank was supposed to look 
with the eyes of admiration upon a young lady, Lord Highgate 
would not think of spoiling sport, and he left Chanticlere declaring 
that he was always destined to be unlucky in love. When old 
Lady Kew was obliged to go to Vichy for her lumbago, Highgate 
said to Barnes, Do ask your charming sister to come to you in 
London; she will bore herself to death with the old woman at 
Vichy, or with her mother at Eugby ” (whither Lady Ann liad gone 
to get hei boys educated), and accordingly Miss Newcome came on 
a visit to her brother and sister, at whose house we have just had 
the honour of seeing her. 

_ When Booster took his seat in the House of Lords, he was 
introduced by Highgate and Kew, as Plighgate had been intro- 
duced by Kew previously. Thus these three gentlemen all rode 
m gold coaches; had all got coronets on their heads; as you 
will, my respected young friend, if you are the eldest son of a peer 
who dies before you. And now tliey were rich, they were all going 
to be very good boys, let us hope. Kew, we know, married one of 
the Dorking family, tliat second Lady Henrietta Pulleyn, whom we 
described as irisking about at Baden, and not in the least afraid of 
him. How little the reader knew, to whom we introduced the girl 
in that chatty off-hand way, that one day tlie young creature would 
he a countess 1 But 7m knew it all the while—and when she was 
walking about with the governess, or romping with her sisters; and 
when she had dinner at one o’clock; and when she wore a pinafore 
very likely—we secretly respected her as the future Countess of 
Kew, and mother of the Viscount Walharn. 

Lord Kew was very happy with his bride, and very good to 
her. He took Lady Kew to Paris, for a marriage trip; but they 
lived almost altogether at Kewbury afterwards, where his Lordship 
sowed tame oats now after his wild ones, and became one of the 
most active farm era of his county. He and the Newcomes were 
not very intimate friends; for Lord Kew was heard to say that he 
disliked Barnes more aft(3r his marriage than before. And the two 
sisters, Lady Clara and Lady Kew, had a (|uarrel on one occasion, 
when the latter visited London just before the dinner at which we 

have just assisted—nay, at whicli we are just assistitig, took place_ 

a quarrel about Highgate’s attentions to Ethel very likely. Kew was 
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dragged into it, and hot words passed between him and Jack BeLsize; 
and Jack did not go down to Kewbury afterwards, though Kews 
little boy was christened after him. All these interesting details about 
people of the very highest rank we are supposed to wliispcr in the 
reader’s ear as we are sitting at a Belgravian dinner-table. My 
dear Barmecide friend, isn’t it pleasant to bo in such fine company I 

And now we must tell how it is that Clive Newcome, Esq., 
whose eyes are flashing fire across the flowers of the table at Loi'd 
Hi^^'ligate, who is making himself so agreeable to Miss Ethel——now 
we^nust tell how it is that Clive and hiS’ cousin Barnes have grown 
to be friends again. 

The Bundelcund Bank, which had been established tor tour 
years, had now grown to be one of the most flourishing commercial 
institutions in Bengal. Founded, as the prospectus announced, a,t 
a time when all private credit was shaken by the failure of the 
great Agency Houses, of which the downfall had carried dismay 
and ruin throughout the presidency, the B. B. had been established 
on the onhj sound principle of commercial prosperity—that of 
association. The native capitalists, headed by the great firm of 
Eummun Loll & Co., of Calcutta, had largely embarked in the 
B. B., and the officers of the two services and the European mercan¬ 
tile body of Calcutta had been invited to take shares in an institu¬ 
tion which to merchants, native and English, civilians and military 
men, was alike advantageous and indispensable. How many young 
men of the latter services had been crippled for life by the ruinous 
cost of agencies, of which the profits to the agents themselves were 
so enormous! The shareholders of the B. B. were their own 
agents; and the greatest capitalist in India as well as the youngest 
ensign in the service might invest at the largest and safest premium, 
and borrow at the smallest interest, by becoming, according to his 
means, a shareholder in the B. B. Their correspondents were 
established in each presidency and in every chief city of India, as 
well as at Sydney, Singapore, Canton, and, of course, London. 
With China they did an immense opium trade, of which the i)rofits 
were so great, that it was only in private sittitigs of tlie B. B. 
managing committee that the details and axjcounts of these opera¬ 
tions could be brought forward. Otherwise the books of the bank 
were open to every shai*eholdor ^ and the ensign or the young (*ivil 
servant was at liberty at any time to inspect his own priviitc 
account as well as the common ledger. With New South Wales 
they carried on a vast trade in wool, supplying that great colony 
with goods, which their London agents enabled them to punbase 
in such a way as to give them the command of the naxrket. As if 
to add to their prosperity, copper mines were discovered on lands 
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in the occupation of the B. Banking Company, which gave the most 
astonishing returns. And throughout the vast territories of British 
India, through the great native firm of Eummun Loll & Co., the 
Bundelcund Banking Company had possession of the native markets. 
The order from Birmingham for idols alone (made with their copper, 
and paid in their wool) was enough to make the Low Church party 
in England cry out; and a debate upon this subject actually took 
place in the House of Commons, of which the effect was to send up 
the shares of the Bundelcund Banking Company very considerably 
upon the London Exchange. 

The fifth half-yearly dividend was announced at twelve and a 
quarter per cent, of the paid-up capital: the accounts from the 
copper mine sent the dividend up to a still greater height, and 
carried the shares to an extraordinary premium. In the third year 
of the concern, the house of Hobson Brothers, of London, became 
the agents of the Bundelcund Banking Company of India; and 
amongst our friends, James Binnie, who had prudently held out for 
some time, and Clive Hewcome, Esq., became shareholders, Clive’s 
good father having paid the first instalments of tlie lad’s shares up 
in Calcutta, and invested every rupee he could himself command in 
this enterprise. When Hobson Brothers joined it, no wonder 
James Binnie was convinced; Clive’s friend, the Frenchman, and 
through that connection the house of Higg, of Newcome and Man- 
che^er, entered into the affair; and amongst the minor contributors 
m England we may mention Miss Cann, who took a little fifty- 
pouud-note share, and dear old Miss Honcyman; and J. J., and 
his father, Eidley, who brought a small bag of savings—all knowing 
that their Colonel, who was eager that his friends should partici¬ 
pate in his good fortune, would never lead them wrong. To Clive’s 
surprise Mrs. Mackenrie, between whom and himself there was a 
considerable coolness, came to his chambers, and with a solemn 
injunction that the matter between them should be quite private, 
requested him to purchase £1500 worth of Bundelcund shares for her 
and her darling girls, which he did, astonished to find the tlirifty 
widow in possession of so much money. Had Mr. Pendennis’s mind 
not been bent at this moment on quite other subjects, he might have 
increased his own fortune by the Bundelcund Bank speculation; 
but in these two years I was engaged in matrimonial affairs (having 
Clive Hewcome, Esq., as my groomsman on a certain interesting 
occasion). When we returned from our tour aliroad the India Bank 
shares were so very high that I did not care to purchase, though I 
found an aiFcctionate letter from our good Colonel (enjoining me to 
make my fortimc) awaiting me at the agent’s, ajid my wife received 
a pair of beautiful Cashmere shawls from the same kind friend. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

CONTAINS AT LEAST SIX MORE COURSES AND 
Tiro DESSERTS 

T he banker’s dinner-party over, wc returned to oiir apart¬ 
ments, having dropped Major Pendcnnis at his lodgings, and 
there, as the custom is amongst most friendly married couples, 
talked over the company and the dinner. I thought my wife 
' would naturally have liked Sir Barnes Newcome, who was very 
attentive to her, took her to dinner as the bride, and talked cease¬ 
lessly to her during the Avhole entertainment. 

Laura said Xo—she did not know why—could there be any 
better reason^ There was a tone about Sir Barnes Ncwcome she 
did not like—especially in his manner to women. 

I remarked that he spoke sharply and in a sneering manner to 
his wife, and treated one or two remarks which she made as if she 
was an idiot. 

Mrs. Pendennis flung up her head as mucli as to say, And 

so she is.” , x i n 

Mr. Fendennis. What, the wife too, my dear Laura ! i should 
have thought such a pretty, simple, innocent young woman, with 
just enough good looks to make her pass muster, who is very well 
bred and'not brilliant at all,—I should have thought such a one 
might have secured a sister’s approbation. 

Mrs. Pendennis. You ftmey wc arc all jealous of one another. 
No protests of ours can take that notion out of your heads. My 
dear Pen, I do not intend to try. We are not jealous of mediocrity ; 
we are not patient of it. I dare say we arc angry because we see 
men admire it so. You gentlemen, who pretend to be our betters, 
give yourselves such airs of protection, and profess such a^ lofty 
superiority over us, prove it by (putting the cleverest woman in the 
room for the first pair of bright eyes and dimpled (;heeks tliat enter. 
It was those charms which attracted you in Jjady Clara, sir. 

Pendennis. I think she is very pretty, and very innocent, and 
artless. 

Mrs. P. Not very pretty, and perhaps not so very artless. 
Pendennis. How can you tell, you wicked woman 1 Are you 
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such a profound deceiver yourself, that*you can instantly detect 
artifice in others ? 0 Laura! 

Mrs, P. We can detect all sorts of things. The inferior animals 
have instincts, you know. (I must say niy wife is always very 
satirical upon this point of the relative rank of the sexes.) One 
thing I am sure of is that she is not happy; and oh, Pen ! that she 
does not care much for her little girl. 

Pendennis. How do you laiow that, my dear 1 

Mrs, P, We went upstairs to see the child after dinner. It 
was at my wish. The mother did pot offer to go. The child was 
awake and crying. Lady Clara did not offer to take it. Ethel— 
Miss Fewcome took it, rather to my surprise, for she seems very 
haughty, and the nurse, who I suppose was at supper, came running 
up at the noise, and then the poor little thing was quiet. 

Pendennis. I remember we heard the music as the dining-room 
door was open; and Fcwcome said, That is what you will have 
to expect, Pendennis.” 

Mrs. P, Hush, sir! If my baby cries, I think you must 
expect mo to run out of the room. I liked Miss Fewcome after 
seeing her with the poor little thing. She looked so handsome as 
she walked with it! I longed to have it myself. 

Pendennis, Tout vient h la fin, qui sait . . . 

Mrs, P, Don’t be silly. What a dreadful, dreadful place this great 
world of yours is, Arthur; where husbands do not seem to care for 
their wives* where mothers do not love their children; where children 
love their nurses best; where men talk what they call gallantry! 

Pendennis. What 

Mrs. P, Yes, such as that dreary, languid, pale, bald, cadaver¬ 
ous, leering man whispered to me. Oh, how I dislike him ! I am 
sure he is unkind to his wife. I am sure he has a bad temper; 
and if there is any excuse for- 

Pendennis, For what ? 

Mrs. P, For nothing. But you heard yourself that he had a 
bad temper, and spoke sneeriugly to his wife. What could make 
her marry him ? 

Pendennis. Money, and the desire of papa and mamma. For 
the same reason Clive’s fame, poor Miss Fewcome, was brought 
out to-day; that vacant seat at her side was for Lord Farintosh, 
who did not come. And the Manjuis not being present, the Baron 
took his innings. Did you not see how tender he was to her, and 
how fierce poor Clive looked ^ 

j¥rs, P, Lord Highgate was very attentive to Miss Fewcome, 
was he? 

Pendennis. And some years ago Lord Highgate was breaking 
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his heart about whom do you think 1 about Lady Clara Pulleyn, our 
hostess of last night. He was Jack Belsize then, a younger son, 
plunged over head and ears in debt; and of course there could be no 
marriage. Olive was present at Baden when a terrible scene took 
place, and carried off poor Jack to Switzerland and Italy, where he 
remained till his father died, and he came in to the title in which 
he now rejoices. And now he is off with the old love, Laura, and 
on with the new. Why do you look at me so'? Are you thinking 
that other people have been in love two or three times too'? 

ifrs. P. I am thinking that I should not like to live in London, 
Arthur. 

And this was all that Mrs. Laura could be brought to say. 
When this young woman chooses to be silent, there is no power 
that can extract a word from her. It is true that she is generally 
in the right; but that is only the more aggravating. Indeed, what 
can be more provoking, after a dispute with your wife, than to find 
it is you, and not she, who has been in the wrong ^ 

Sir Barnes Fewcome politely caused us to understand that the 
entertainment of which we had just partaken was given in honour 
of the bride. Clive must needs not be outdone in hospitality; and 
invited us an<l others to a fine feast at the “ Star and Carter ” at 
Eichinond, where Mrs. Pendennis was placed at his right hand. I 
smile as I think how much dining has been already commemorated 
in these veracious pages; but the story is an everyday record; and 
does not dining form a certain part of the pleasure and business 
of every day*? It is at that pleasant hour that our sex has the 
privilege of meeting the other. The morning man and woman alike 
devote to business; or pass mainly in the company of their own kind. 
John has his office; Jane her household, her nursery, her inilliner, 
her daughters and their masters. In the country he has his hunting, 
his fishing, his farming, his letters; she her schools, her poor, her 
garden, or what not. Parted through the shining hours, and improv¬ 
ing them, let us trust, we come together towards sunset only, we 
make merry and amuse ourselves. We chat with our pretty neigh¬ 
bour, or survey the young ones sporting; we make love and are 
jealous; we dance, or obsequiously turn over the leaves of Cecilia’s 
music-book; wo play whist, or go to sleep in the arm-chair, accord¬ 
ing to our ages and conditions. Snooze gently in thy a,rm-chair, tliou 
easy bald-head ! play your whist, or read your novel, or talk scandal 
over your work, ye worthy dowagCT\s and fogeys 1 Meanwlhle the 
young ones frisk about, or dance, or sing, or laugh; or wliisper be¬ 
hind curtains in moonlit windows ; or shirk away into the garden, and 
come back smelling of cigars; nature having made them so to do. 
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Hature at this time irresistibly* impelled Clive Hewcome towards 
love-making. It was pairing-season with him. Mr. Clive was now 
some three-and-twenty years old; enough has been said about his 
good looks, which were in truth suj0&cient to make him a match for 
the young lady on whom he had set his heart, and from whom, 
during this entertainment which he gave to my wife, he could never 
keep his eyes away for three minutes. Laura’s did not need to be 
so keen as they were in order to see what poor Clive’s condition 
was. She did not in the least grudge the young fellow’s inattention 
to herself; or feel hurt that he did not seem to listen when she 
spoke; she conversed with J. J., her neighbour, who was very 
modest and agreeable; while her husband, not so well pleased, had 
Mrs. Hobson Hewcome for his partner during the chief part of the 
entertainment. Mrs. Hobson and Lady Clara were the matrons 
who gave the sanction of their presence to this bachelor party, 
Neither of their husbands could come to Clive’s little fete; had they 
not the City and the House of Commons to attend? My uncle. 
Major Peiidennis, was another of the guests, who for his part found 
the party was what you young fellows call very slow. Dreading Mrs. 
Hobson and her powers of conversation, the old gentleman nimbly 
skipped out of her neighbourhood, and fell by the side of Lord 
Highgate, to whom the Major was inclined to make himself very 
pleasant. But Lord Highgate’s broad back was turned upon his 
neighbour, who was forced to tell stories to Captain Crackthorpe, 
which had amused dukes and marquises in former days, and were 
surely quite good enough for any baron in this realm. “Lord 
Highgate sweet upon la belle Newcome, is he?” said the testy 
Major afterwards. “ He seemed to me to talk to Lady Clara the 
whole time. When I awoke in the garden after dinner, as Mrs. 
liobson was telling one of her confounded long stories, I found her 
audience was diminished to one. Crackthorpe, Lord Highgate, and 
Lady Clara, we had all been sitting there when the bankeress cut 
in (in the midst of a very good story I was telling them, which 
entertained them very much), and never ceased talking till I fell off 
into a doze. When I roused myself, begad, she was still going on. 
Crackthorpe was off, smoking a cigar on the terrace: my Lord and 
Lady Clara were nowhere; and you four, with the little painter, 
were chatting cosily in aaiother arbour. Behaved himself very well, 
the little painter. Doosid good dii mer Ellis gave us. But as for 
being anx wins with la belle Banquiere^ trust me, my 
boy, he is . . . upon my word, my dear, it seemed to me bis 
thoughts went quite another way. To be sure, Lady Clara is a 
belle Banquiere too now. He ! he ! he ! How could he say he had 
no carriage to go home in ? He came down in Crackthorpe’s cab. 
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■who passed -us just now, driving back young What-d’yc-call, the 
painter.” 

Thus did the Major discourse, as we returned towards the Oity. 

I could see in the open carriage which followed us (Lady Clara 
Hewcoine’s) Lord Highgate^s white hat, by Clive s on the back scat. 

Laura looked at her husband. The same thought may ha-re 
crossed their minds, though neither uttered it; but although Sir 
Barnes and Lady Clara Newcomc offered us other civilities during 
our stay in Loudon, no inducements could induce Laura to accept 
the proffered friendship of that lady. "When Lady Clara called, my 
wife Wiis not at home; when she invited us, Laura pleaded engage¬ 
ments. At first she bestowed on Miss Newcome, too, a share of 
this haughty dislike, and rejected the advances which that young 
lady, who professed to like my wife very much, made towards an 
intimacy. When I appealed to her (for Ncwcomc’s liouso wiis 
after all a very pleasant one, and you met the best people there), 
my wife looked at me with an expression of something like scorn, 
and said: “Why don’t I like Miss Newcome? of com-se because I 
arn jealous of her—all women, you know, Arthur, are jealous_ of 
such beauties.” I could get for a long while no better^ exjdanation 
than these sneers for my wife’s antipathy towards this branch of 
the Newcome family; but an event came presently ■which silenced 
my I'cmonstranccs, and showed to me that Laura had judged Lames 
and his wife only too well. 

Poor Mrs. Hobson Newcome had reason to be sulky at the 
neglect which all the Richmond party showed her, for nobody, not 
even Major Pendonnis, as we have seen, would listen to her 
intellectual conversation; nobody, not even Lord Highgate, would 
drive back to town in her carriage, though the vehicle was large 
and empty, and Lady Clara’s barouche, in which his Lordship chose 
to take a place, had already three occupants within it:—but in 
spite of these rebuffs and disappointments the virtuous hidy of 
Bryanstonc Sipiare was bent upon being good-natured and hospitable 
anil I have to record, in the present chapter, yet one more feast of 
which Mr. and Mrs. Pendonnis partook at the expense of the most 
respectable Ncwcome family. 

Although Mrs. Laura here also appeared, and had the place ol 
honour in her character of bride, I am hound to own my opinion 
that Mrs. Hobson only made us the pretext of Iicr party, and that 
in reality it was given to persons of a much more exalted rank. 
Wo were the first to arrive, our good old major, the most punctual 
of men, hearing us company. Our liostess was arrayi^l in unusual 
state and splendour; her fat nock was oniamonted witli jewels, rich 
bracelets decorated her anus, and this Bryanstonc bipiare Cornelia 
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had likewise her family jewels distributed round her, priceless male 
and female Newcome gems, from tlie Kiiig^s College youth, 'with 
whom we have made a brief acquaintance, and his elder sister, now 
entering into the world, down to the last little ornament of the 
nursery, in a prodigious new sash, with ringlets hot and crisp from the 
tongs of a Marylebone hairdresser. We had seen the cherub faces 
of some of these darlings pressed against the drawing-room windows 
as our carriage drove up to the door; when, after a few minutes^ con¬ 
versation, another vehicle arrived, away they dashed to the windows 
again, the innocent little dears crying out, “ Here’s the Marquis; ” 
and in sadder tones, “ITo, it isn’t the Marquis;” by which artless 
expressions tliey showed how eager they were to behold an expected 
guest of a rank only inferior to dukes in this great empire. 

Putting two and two together, as the saying is, it was not 
(lifncult for me to guess who the expected Marquis was—and, 
indeed, the King’s College youth set that question at once to rest' 
by wagging his head at me, and winking his eye, and saying, “ We 
expect Farintosh.” 

“^Why, my dearest children,” Matronly Vh*tue exclaimed, “this 
anxiety to behold the young Marquis of Farintosh, whom we expect 
at our modest table, Mrs. Pendennis, to-day*? Twice you have 
been at the window in your eagerness to look for him. Louisa, you 
silly child, do you imagine that his Lordship will appear in his 
robes and coronet ? Eodolf, you absurd boy, do you think that a 
marquis is other than a man? I have never admired aught but 
intellect, Mrs. Pendennis; thii% let us be thankful, is the only true 
title to distinction in our country nowadays.” 

Begad, sir, ’ whispers the old Major to me, “ intellect may be 
a doosid fine thing, but in my opinion a Marquisatc and eighteen 
or twenty thousand a year—I should say the Farintosh property, 
with the Glenlivat estate, and the Eoy property in England, must 
1)6 worth nineteen thousand a year at the very lowest figure; and 
I remember wlien this young man’s hither was only Tom Eoy of 
the 42nd, with no hope of succeeding to the title, and doosidly out 
at elbows too ... I say what does the bankeress mean by chattcr- 
ing about intellect ? Hang me, a Marquis is a Marquis; and Mrs. 
Hcwcome knows it as well as I do.” My good Major was growing 
old, and was not unnaturally a little testy at the manner in which 
his hostess received him. Trutli to tell, she hardly took any notice 
of him, and cut down a couple of the old gentleman’s stories before 
lie had been five minutes in the room. 

To our party presently comes the host with a* flurried counte¬ 
nance, in a white waistcoat, holding in his hand an open letter, 
towards which his wife looks with some alarm, “How dy’ doo, 
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Lady Clara- how dy’ doo, Ethel 1” he says^^^uting those ladies 
Sn Second ca4ge had brought to uC “ Sir Barnes .s not 
coining, that’s one place vacant; that, Lady CUra, you wont nund, 
you see him at home; hut here’s a disappointment for you. Miss 
Ngwcohlg ; Lord Lciriiitosli Ccxn t coino. , ,,, • i-t i 

“is, two of the children cry out “Oh! oh!” with such 
a melancholy accent that Miss Ncwcome and Lady Clara burst 

St dreadful toothache,” said Mr. Hobson; “here’s his 

“ Hang it, what a bore 1 ” cries artless young Kuig’s Oollep. 

“Why a bore, Samuel 1 A bore, as you call it,_foi Lo 
Earintosh, I grant; but do you suppose that the high in station 
are exempt from the ills of mortality! I 

than a toothache,” exclaims the virtuous matron, using the words 
of philosophy, but showing the countenance of anger. 

“ Hang it, w'hy didn’t ho have it out? says Samuel. 

Miss Ethel laughed. “Lord Earintosh would not have that 
tooth out for the world, Samuel,” she <>ried gaily. „c, 

in on purpose, and it always aches when he does not want o ^ 

“I know one humble family who will never ask him 
Mrs Hobson exclaims, rustling in all her silks, and tapping lei 
fan and her foot. The eclipse, however, passes olf her counteuanct, 
and light is restored when, at this moment, a cab having ‘^ri^ii iip 
during the period of darkness, the door is flung open, and Loid 
Highgate is announced by a loud-voiced butler. _ 

My wife, being still the bride on this occasion, had the honoui 
of being led to the dinner-table by our banker and host. Loid 
Highgate was reserved for Mrs. Hobson, who, in an ciipgmg 
mminer, requested poor Clive to conduct his coimm Mama to dinner, 
Sanding over Miss Ethel to another guest. Our Major gave his 
arm to Lady Clara, and I perceived that my 

as he passed the place where she sat, and seated Lady Clara in 
the next chair to that which Lord Highgate chanced to occupy. 
Foeliim himself en veins, and the company being otherwise ratlici 
mum and silent, my uncle told a miinher of ““f "Jf" 

about the beau-mondc of his time, about the Pcmnsiilai < ■, ^ • 
Eegcnt, Bruminol, Lord Stcyiic, Pea Green Payne, and so bit n 
He''said the evening was very pleasant, though some others o th, 
party, us it appeared to me, scan^ely seemed to think ^ 

had not a word for his cousin Maria, but looke.l across the table 
at Ethel all diniior-tirac. What could Ethel have to ^ 
partner, old Colonel Sir Donald M'Graw, who gobbled and (hank as 
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his wont is, and if he had a remark to make, imparted it to Mrs. 
Hobson, at whose right liand he was sitting, and to whom, during 
the whole course, or courses, of the dinner, my Lord Highgate 
scarcely uttered one single word. 

His Lordship was whispering all the while into the ringlets of 
Lady Clara; they were talking a jargon which their hostess scarcely 
understood, of people only known to her by her study of the 
Peerage. When we joined the ladies after dinner. Lord Highgate 
again made way towards Lady Clara, and at an oi'der from her, as 
I thought, left her Ladyship, and strove hard to engage in a con¬ 
versation witli Mrs. Newcome. I hope he succeeded in smoothing 
the frowns in that round little face. Mrs. Laura, I own, was as 
grave as a judge all the evening; very gi’ave even and reserved with 
my uncle, when the hour for parting came, and we took him home. 

“ He, he ! ’’ said the old man, coughing, and nodding his old 
head and laughing in his senile manner, when I saw him on the 
next day; ‘‘ that was a pleasant evening we had yesterday; doosid 
pleasant, and I think my two neighbours seemed to be uncommonly 
pleased with each other; not an amusing fellow, that young painter 
of yours, though he is good-looking enough, but there’s no conversa¬ 
tion in him. Do you think of giving a little dinner, Arthur, in 
return for these hospitalities'? Greenwich, hey, or something of 
that sort ^ I’ll go you halves, sir, and we’ll ask the young banker 
and bankeress—not yesterday’s Amphitryon nor his wife; no, no, 
hang it! but Barnes Newcome is a devilish clever, rising man, and 
moves in about as good society as any in London. We’ll ask him 
and Lady Clara and Highgate, and one or two more, and have a 
pleasant party.” 

But to this proposal, when the old man communicated it to her, 
in a very quiet, simple, artless way, Laura with a flushing face said 
NO quite abruptly, and quitted the room, rustling in her silks, and 
showing at once dignity and indignation. 

Hot many more feasts was Arthur Pendennis, senior, to have 
in this world. Not many more gi’eat men was he to flatter, nor 
schemes to wink at, nor earthly pleasures to enjoy. His long days 
were well nigh ended: on his last couch, which Laura tended so 
affectionately, with his last breath almost, he faltered out to me, 
“ I had other views for you, my boy, and once hoped to sec you 
in a higher position in life; but I begin to think now, Arthur, that 
I was wrong; and as for that gii-1, sir, I’m sure she is an angel.” 

May I not inscribe the words with a grateful heart 1 Blessed 
he—blessed though maybe undeserving—who has the love of a 
good womam 
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led astray, and to see a good man do wrong. So with no more 
thanks for his interference than a man usually gets who meddles in 
domestic strifes, the present luckless advocate ceased pleading. 

To be sure, the Colonel and Olive had other advisers, who did 
not take the peaceful side. George Warrington was one of these: 
he was for war a outrance witli Barnes Newcomer for keeping no 
terms with such a villain. He found a pleasure in hunting him 
and whipping him. Barnes ought to be punished, George said, 

“ for his poor wife’s misfortune: it was Barnes’s infernal cruelty, 
wickedness, selfishness, which had driven her into misery and 
wrong.” Mr. Warrington went down to Newcome, and was present 
at that lecture whereof mention has been made in a preceding 
chapter. I am afraid his behaviour was very indecorous; he 
laughed at the pathetic allusions of the respected member for 
Hewcome; he sneered at the sublime passages ; he wrote an awful 
critique in the Newcome Independent two days after, whereof the 
irony was so subtle, that half the readers of the paper mistook his 
grave scorn for respect, and his jibes for praise. * 

Olive, his father, and Frederick Bayham, their faithful aide-de- 
camp, were at Hewcpme likewise when Sir Barnes’s oration was 
delivered. At first it was given out at ISTewcome that the Colonel 
visited the place for the purpose of seeing his dear old friend and 
pensioner, Mrs.* Mason, who was now not long to enjoy his bounty, 
and so old as scarcely to know her benefactor. Only after her sleep, 
or when the sun warmed her and the old wine with which he supplied 
her, was the good old woman able to recognise her Colonel. She 
mingled father and son together in her mind. A lady who now 
often came in to her, thought she was wandering in her talk, when 
the poor old woman spoke of a visit she had had from her boy; 
and then the attendant told Miss Newcome that such a visit had 
actually taken place, and that but yesterday Clive and his father 
had been in that room, and occupied the chair where she sat. 
‘‘ The young lady was taken" quite ill, and seemed ready to faint 
almost,” Mrs. Mason’s servant and spokeswoman told Colonel bTew- 
come when that gentleman arrived, shortly’after Ethel’s departure, 
to see his old nurse. ‘‘ Indeed! he was very sorry.” The naaid 
told many stories about Miss Newcome’s goodness and charity j 
how she was constantly visiting the poor now how she was for 
ever engaged in good works for the young, the sick, and the aged. 
She had had a dreadful misfortune in love; she was going to be 
married to a young marquis; richer even than Prince de Montcon- 
tour down a,t Bosebury ; but it was all broke off on account of that 
dreadful affair at the Hall. 

“Was she very good to the poordid she come often to see 
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her grandfather’s old friend ? it was no more than she ought to do,” 
Colonel Newcome said; without, however, thinking fit to tell his 
informant that he had himself met his niece Ethel, five minutes 
before he had entered Mrs. Mason’s door. 

The poor thing was in discourse witli Mr. Harris, the surgeon, 
and talking (as best she might, for no doubt the news which she 
had just heard had agitated her) about blankets and arrowroot, 
wine, and medicaments for her poor, when she saw her uncle 
coming towards her. She tottered a step or two forwards to meet 
him; held both her hands out, and called his name; but he looked 
her sternly in the face, took off his hat and bowed, and passed on. 
He did not think fit to mention the meeting even to his son Clive ' 
but we may be sure Mr. Harris, the surgeon, spoke of the circum¬ 
stance that night after tlie lecture at the club, where a crowd of 
gentlemen were gathered together, smoking their cigars, and enjoy¬ 
ing themselves according to their custom, and discussing Sir Barnes 
Hewcome’s performance. 

According to established usage in such cases, our esteemed 
representative was received by the committee of the Hewcome 
Athenmum, assembled in their committee-room, and thence mar¬ 
shalled by the chairman and vice-chairman to his rostrum in tlie 
lecture-hall, round about which the magnates of the institution and 
the notabilities of the town were rallied on this public occasion. 
The Baronet came in some state from his own house, arriving at 
Hewcome in his carriage with four horses, accompanied by my 
Lady his mother, and Miss Ethel his beautiful sister, who was 
now mistress at the Hall. His little girl was brought--five years 
old now y she sat on her aunt’s knee, and sle|)t during a greater 
part of tile j^erformance. A fine bustle, wc may be sure, was made 
on the introduction of these personages to their reserved seats on 
the^ platform, where they sat encompassed by otliers of the great 
ladies of Hewcome, to whom they and the lecturer were especially 
gracious at this season. Was .not Parliament about to be dissolved, 
and were not the folks at Newcome Park jiarticularly civil at that 
interesting period? So Barnes Heweome mounts his pulpit, bows 
round to the crowded assembly in acknowledgment of their hmz 
of applaiise or recognition, passes his lily-wliite pocket-handkerchief 
across his thin lips, and dashes off into his lecture about Mrs. 
Hemans and the poetry of the afiections. A pulilii*. man, a com¬ 
mercial man as we well know, yet Ins heart is in liis homo, and 
his joy^ in ins affections: the presence of tliis imnumse assembly 
here this evening; of the industrious capitalists ; of the intelligent 
mnldle class; of the pride and mainstay of England, the ojicrativcs 
of Hewcome; these surrounded by their wives and their children 
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(a graceful bow to tlie bonnets to the right of the platform), show 
that they, too, have hearts to feel, and homes to cherish; that 
they, too, feel the love of women, the innocence of children, the 
love of song! Our lecturer then makes a distinction between man’s 
poetry and woman’s poetry, cliarging considerably in favour of the 
latter. We show that to appeal to the affections is after all the 
true office of the bard; to decorate the homely threshold, to wreathe 
flowers round the domestic hearth, the delightful duty of the 
Christian singer. We glance at Mrs. Hemans’s biography, and 
state where she was born, and under what circumstances she must 
have first, &c. &:c. Is this a correct account of Sir Barnes New- 
come’s lecture 1 I was not present, and did not read the report. 
Very likely the above may be a reminiscence of that mock lecture 
which Warrington delivered in anticipation of the Baronet’s oration. 

After he had read for about five minutes, it was remarked the 
Baronet suddenly stopped and became exceedingly confused over his 
manuscript; betaking himself to his auxiliary glass of water before 
he resumed his discourse, which for a long time was languid, low, 
and disturbed in tone. This period of disturbance, no doubt, must 
have occurred when Sir Barnes saw before him F. Bayham and War¬ 
rington seated in the amphitheatre; and, by the side of those fierce 
scornful countenances, Clive Newcome’s pale face. 

Clive Newcome was not looking at Barnes. His eyes were 
fixed upon the lady seated not far from the lecturer—upon Ethel, 
with her arm round her little niece’s shoulder, and her thick black 
ringlets drooping down over a face paler than Clive’s own. 

Of course she knew that Clive was present. She was aware of 
him as she entered the hall; saw him at the very first moment; 
saw nothing but him, I dare say, though her eyes were shut and 
her head was turned now towards her mother, and now bent down 
on her little niece’s golden curls. And the past and its dear histories, 
and youth and its hopes and passions, and tones and looks for ever 
echoing in the heart, and present in the memory—these, no doubt, 
poor Clive saw and heard as he looked across the great gulf of time, 
and parting and grief, and beheld the woman he had loved for many 
years. There she sits : the same, but changed; as gone from him 
as if she were dead; departed indeed into another sphere, and 
entered into a kind of death. If there is no love more in yonder 
heart, it is but a corpse unburied. Strew round it the flowers of 
youth. Wash it with tears of passion. Wrap it and envelop it 
with fond devotion. Break heart, and fling yourself on ‘the bier, 
and kiss her cold lips and press her hand I It falls back dead on 
the cold breast again. The beautiful lips have never a blush or a 
smile. Cover them and lay them in the ground, and so take thy 
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hatband off, good friend, and go to thy business. Do you suppose 
you are the only man -who has had to attend such a funeral ? You 
will find some men smiling and at work the day after. Some conic 
to the grave now and again out of the world, and say a brief prayer, 
and a “ God bless her! ” With some men, she gone, and her vidilous 
mansion your heart to lot, her successor the new occupant poking 
in all the drawers, and comers, and cupboards of the tenement 
finds her miniature and some of her dusty old letters liidden away 
somewhere, and says—Was this the fiice he a-dmired so? Why, 
allowing even for the painter’s flattery, it is quite ordinary, and the 
eyes certainly do not look straight. Are these the letters you 
thought so charming? Well, upon my word, I never read anytliing 
more commonplace in my life. See, here’s a line half blotted out. 
Oh, I suppose she was crying then—some of her tears, idle tears. 

Hark, there is Barnes Ncwcome’s eloquence still plapping on like 
water fiom a cistern an<l our thoughts, where have they wandered 1 
fai- away from the lecture—as far away as Olive’s almost. And 
now the fountain ceases to trickle; the mouth from which issued 
that cool and limpid flux ceases to smile; the figure is seen to bow 
and retire; a buzz, a hum, a whisper, a scuffle, anieeting of bonnets 
and wagging of feathers and rustling of silks ensue. “ Thank you ! 
delightful, I am sure!” “I really was quite overcome.” “Excel¬ 
lent. “So much obliged,” are rapid phrases heard amongst the 
polite on the platform. While down below, “ Yaw 1 quite enough 
of thay^ “ Mary Jane, cover your throat up, and don’t kitch coid, 
and don t push me, please, sir.” “ ’Arry! coom along and ’av a 
pint a’ ale,” &c., are the remarks heard, or iierhaps luit heard, by 
Clive bTowcome as he watches at the private entrance of the Athe¬ 
naeum, where Sir Barnes’s carriage is waiting with its flaming lamps, 
and domestics in state liveries. One of them comes out of tin; 
buildingbeaiing the little girl in his arms and lays her in the carriaw. 
Then Sir Barnes, and Lady Ann, and the Mayor. Then Ethel isHu'es 
forth, and as she passes under the liunps, beholds Clive’s face as 
pale and sad as her own. 

Shall we go visit the lodge-gates of Hewcome Park with the 
moon shining on their carving? Is there any plcsiwure in walkinv 
by miles of gi-ey paling and endless jialisades of fins? 0 you fool,' 
what do you hope to see behind that curtain? Absurd fugitii'c, 
whither would you run ? Can you burst the tether of fate ? 'and in 
not poor dear little Eoscy Mackenzie .sitting yonder waiting for you 
by the stake? Go home, sir ; and don’t catch cold. So Mr g’Hvc 
returns to the “ King’s Arms,” and up to his bedroom, and In; In^a m 
Mr. h. Bayham’s deep voice as he passes by the Boscawen room, 
where the Joily Britons are as usual asseinWed, 
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CHAPTER LXVII 
NEJFCOME AND LIBERTY 

W E liave said that the Baronet’s lecture was discussed in 
the midnight senate assembled at the “ King’s Arms,” 
where Mr. Tom Potts showed the orator no mercy. The 
senate of the ‘^King’s Arms” was hostile to Sir Barnes Newcome. 
Many other Newcomites besides were savage and inclined to revolt 
against the representative of their borough. As these patriots met 
over their cups, and over the bumper of friendship uttered the 
sentiments of freedom, they had often asked of one another, where 
should a man be found to rid Hewcome of its dictator^ Generous 
hearts writhed under the oppression: patriotic eyes scowled when 
Barnes Newcome went by: with fine satire, Tom Potts at Brown 
the hatter’s shop, who made the hats for Sir Barnes Newcome’s 
domestics, proposed to take one of the beavers—a gold-laced one 
with a cockade and a cord—and set it up in the market-place and 
bid all Newcome come bow to it, as to the hat of Gessler. “Don’t 
you think, Potts,” says F. Bayham, who of course was admitted 
into the “ King’s Arms ” club, and ornamented that assembly by 
his presence and discourse, “don’t you think the Colonel would 
make a good William Tell to combat against that Gessler” Ha ! 
Proposal received ■ with acclamation—eagerly adopted by Charles 
Tucker, Esquire, attorney-at-law, who would not have the slightest 
objection to conduct Colonel Newcome’s, or any other gentleman’s, 
electioneering business in Newcome or elsewhere. 

Like those three gentlemen in the plays and pictures of William . 
Toll, who conspire under the moon, calling, upon liberty and re¬ 
solving to elect Tell as their especial chatnpion—like Arnold, 
Melchthal, and Werner—Tom Potts, Fred Bayham, and Charles 
Tucker, Esquires, conspired round a punch-bowl, and determined 
that Thomas Newcome should be requested to free his country. 

A deputation from the electors of Newcome, that is to say, these 
very gentlemen, waited on the Colonel in his apartment the very 
next morning, and set before him the state of the borough; Barnes 
Newcome’s tyranny under which it groaned; and the yearning of 
all honest men to be free from that usurpation. Thomas Newcome 
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received tlio deputation with groat solemnity and politeness, crossed 
his legs, folded his arms, smoked his cheroot, and listened most 
decorously, as now Potts, now Tucker expounded to him • Bavlnm 
giving the benefi^t of his emphatic “ Hear hear” to their statements 
and explaining dubious phrases to the Colonel in the most affable 
manner. 

Whatever the conspirators had to say against poor Barnes 
Colonel Hewcome was only too ready to believe. He had made 
up his mind^ that that criminal ought to be punished and exposed 
The lawyers covert innuendoes, who was ready to insinuate any 
amount of evil against Barnes which could safely bo uttered were 
by no means strong enougdi for Thomas Newcoine ‘‘‘Sinn) 
practice! exceedingly alive to his own interests—roported violom e 
of temper and tenacity of money’—say swindling at once, sir — 
&ay falsehood and rapacity—say cniclty and avarice,” cries the 
Oolonel I believe, upon my honour and conscience, that unfor¬ 
tunate young man to be guilty of every one of those crimes.’^ 

Mr. Bayham remarks to Mr. Potts that our iTiend the Colonel 
when he does utter an opinion, takes care there shall he no mistake 

tlUOllb it. 

it lie no mistake before I uttered 

It at all Bayham cries F. B.’s patron. long as I was in 

any doubt about tins young man, I gave tho criminal the benefit 
ot It as a man who admires our glorious constitution should do 
and kept my own counsel, sir.” 

that str Tnol^er “enough is proven to show 

that bir Baines Hcwcome Newcomc, Baronet, is scarce a fit person 
to represent thus great borough in Parliament.” 

“Eepresent Newcome in Parliament! It i.s a disgrace to that 
imble institution the English House of Commons, “that Banies 
Hewcome should sit in it. A man whose word you cannot trust ■ 
a man stained with every private crime. What i 4 C I r o 
«t 111 the assembly of the legi.slatom of the land, sifr’ erire tile 
Colond, waving his liaml as it addressing a. chamber of deputies 

the lawyer.Commons?” inquires 
“ Of eour.se, sir, of course.” 

to the backlKme,” says Potts to Tucker, 
will di for us^Ste!”' 
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“We want such a man, Tucker; the Independent has been 
crying out for such a man for years past. We ought to have a 
Liberal as second representative of this great town—not a sneaking 
half-and-half Ministerialist like Sir Barnes, a fellow with one leg 
in the Carlton and the other in Brooks’s. Old Mr. Bunce we 
can’t touch. His place is safe; he is a good man of business: 
we can’t meddle with Mr. Bunce—I know that, who know the 
feeling of the country pretty well.” 

“Pretty well! Better than any man in Newcome, Potts!” 
cries Mr. Tucker. 

“But a good man like the Colonel,—a good Liberal like the 
Colonel,—a man who goes in for household suffrage-” 

“ Certainly, gentlemen.” 

“ And the general great Liberal principles—we know, of course 
—such a man would assuredly have a chance against Sir Barnes 
Newcome at the coming election, could we find such a man—a real 
friend of the people 1 ” 

“ I know a friend of the people if ever there was one,” F. Bay- 
ham interposes. 

“ A man of wealth, station, experience; a man who has fought 
for his country; a man who is beloved in this place as yoib are, 
Colonel hTewcome ; for your goodness is known, sir.— You are not 
ashamed of your origin, and there is not a Newcomite old or young 
but knows how admirably good you have been to your old friend, 
Mrs.—Mrs. What-d’you-call-’em ? ” 

“Mrs. Mason,” from F. B. 

“Mrs. Mason. If such a man as you, sir, would consent to 
put himself in nomination at the next election, every true Liberal 
in this place would rush to support you; and crush the oligarch 
who rides over the liberties of this borough 1 ” 

“ Something of this sort, gentlemen, I own to you had crossed 
my mind,” Thomas Newcome remarked. “When I saw that dis¬ 
grace to my name, and the name of my father’s birthplace, repre¬ 
senting the borough in Parliament, I thought for the credit of the 
town and the family, the Member for Newcome at least might be 
an honest man. I am an old soldier; have passed all my life in 
India; and am little conversant with affairs at home” (cries of 
“You are, you are!”). “I hoped that my son, Mr. Clive New- 
come, might have been found qualified to contest this borough 
against his unworthy cousin, and possibly to sit as your repre¬ 
sentative in Parliament. The wealth I have had the good fortune 
to amass will descend to him naturally, and at no very distant 
period of time, for I am nearly seventy years of age, gentlemen,” 

The gentlemen are astonished at tliis statement. 
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“ But,” resumed the Colonel, my son Clive, as friend Bay ham 
knows, and to my own regret and mortification, as I don’t care to 
confess to you, declares he has no interest in politics, nor desire 
for public distinction—prefers his own pursuits—and even these I 
fear do not absorb him—declines the offer which I made him, to 
present himself in opposition to Sir Barnes Newcome. It becomes 
men in a certain station, as I think, to assert that station ; and 
though a few years back I never should have thought of public 
life at all, and proposed to end my days in quiet as a retired dragoon 
officer, since—since it has pleased Heaven to increase very greatly 
my pecuniary means, to place me as a director and manager of an 
important banking company, in a station of great public responsi- 
bility, I and my brother directors have thought it but right that 
one of us should sit in Parliament, if possible, and I am not a man 
to shirk from that or from any other duty.” 

“ Colonel, will you attend a meeting of electors which we will 
call, and say as much to them and as w^elU” cries Mr. Potts. 
“ Shall I put an announcement in my paper to the effect that you 
are ready to come forward ? ” 

“I am prepared to do so, my good sir.” 

And presently this solemn palaver ended. 

Besides the critical article upon the Baronet’s lecture, of which 
Mr. Warrington was the author, there appeared in the leading 
columns of the ensuing number of Mr. Pott’s Ifidependent some 
remarks of a very smashing or hostile nature against the Member 
for Newcome. “This gentleman has shown such talent in the 
lecturing business,” the Independent said, “ that it is a great pity 
he should not withdraw himself from politics, and cultivate what 
all Newcomc knows are the arts which he understands best; namely, 
poetry and the domestic affections. The performaiKie of our talented 
representative last night was so pathetic as to bring tears into the 
eyes of several of our fair friends. We have heard, but never 
believed until now, that Sir Barnes Newcome possessed sneh a 
genius for malting women cry. Last week wo had the talented 
Miss Noakes from Slowcome, reading Milton to us ; how far superior 
was the eloquence of Sir Barnes Newcome JSfewcoine, Bart., even 
to that of the celebrated actress 1 Bets were Ireely offered in the 
room last night that Sir Barnes would beat any womanj—heis 
which were not taken, as we scarcely need say, so well do our 
citizens appreciate the character of our excallcnt, our admirable 
representative. Let the Baronet stick to his lectures, and let 
Newcome relieve him of his political occupations. He is not fit 
for them, he is too sentimental a man for us; the men of Newcomo 
want a sound practical person ; the Liberals of Hew'^come have a 
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desire to be represented. When we elected Sir Barnes, he talked 
liberally enough, and we thought he would do, but you see the 
honourable Baronet is so poetical! we ought to have known that, 
and not to have believed him. Let us have a straightforward 
gentleman. If not a man of words, at least let us have a practical 
man. If not a man of eloquence, one at any rate whose word we 
can trust, and we can’t trust Sir Barnes Newcome’s: we have tried 
him, and we can’t really. Last night, when the ladies were crying, 
we could not for the souls of us help laughing. We hope we know 
how to conduct ourselves as gentlemen. We trust we did not 
interrupt the harmony of the evening; but Sir Barnes bFewcome 
prating about children and virtue, and affection and poetry, this 
is really too strong. 

‘‘The Independent^ faithful to its name, and ever actuated by 
principles of honour, has been, as our thousands of readers know, 
disposed to give Sir Barnes Newcome hTewcome, Bart,, a fair trial. 
When he came forward after his father’s death, we believed in his 
pledges and promises, as a retrencher and reformer, and we stuck 
by him. Is there any man in IsTewcome, except, perhaps, our 
twaddling old contemporary the Sentinel, who believes in Sir B. N. 
any more'? We say no, and we now give the readers of the Inde- 
2 yendent, and the electors of this borough, fair notice, that when the 
dissolution of Parliament takes place, a good man, a true man, a 
man of experience, no dangerous radical, or brawling tap orator— 
Mr. Hicks’s friends well understand whom we mean—but a gentle- 
man of Liberal principles, well-won wealth, and deserved station and 
honour, will ask the electors of Hewcome whether they are or 
are not discontented with their present unworthy Member. The 
Independent, for one, says, we know good men of your family, we 
know in it men who would do honour to any name ; but you. Sir 
Barnes Hewcome hTewcome, Bart., we trust no more.” 

In the electioneering matter, which had occasioned my unlucky 
interference, and that subsequent little coolness upon the good 
Colonel’s part, Olive ISTewcome had himself shown that the scheme 
was not to his liking; had then submitted as his custom was : and 
doing so with a bad grace, as also was to be expected, had got little 
thanks for his obedience. Thi^mas Hewcome was hurt at his son’s 
fixint-heartedness, and of course little Rosey was displeased at his 
hanging back. He set off in his fxther’s train, a silent, unwilling 
partisan. Thomas PTewcome laid the leisure to survey Clive’s glum 
face opposite to him during the whole of their journey, and to chew 
his mustachios, and brood upon his wrath and wrongs. His life had 
been a sacrifice for that boy! What darling schemes had he not 
formed in his behalf, and how superciliously did Clive meet his 
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projects ! The Colonel could not see the harm of which he had 
himself been the author. Had he not done everything in mortal’s 
power for his son’s happiness, and how many young men in England 
were there with such advantages as this moody, discontented, spoiled 
boy As Clive backed out of the contest, of course his father urged 
it only the more vehemently. Clive slunk away from committees 
and canvassing, and lounged about the Newcome manufactories, 
whilst his father, with anger and bitterness in his heart, remained 
at the post of honour, as he called it, bent upon overcoming his 
enemy and carrying his point against Barnes Newcome. “ If Paris 
will not fight, sir,” the Colonel said, with a sad look following his 
son, Priam must.” Good old Priam believed his cause to bo a 
perfectly just one, and that duty and his honour called upon him to 
draw the sword. So there was difiercnce between Thomas Newcome 
and Clive his son. I protest it is with pain and reluctance I have 
to write, that the good old man was in error—that tliere was a 
wrong-doer, and that Atticus was he. 

Atticus, be it remembered, thought himself compelled by the 
very best motives. Thomas New(X)me, the Indian banker, was at 
war with Barnes, the English banker. The latter had commenced 
the hostilities, by a sudden and cowardly act of treason. Tliere were 
private wrongs to envenom the contest, but it was the mercantile 
quarrel on which the Colonel chose to set his declaration of war. 
Barnes’s first dastardly blow had o(;casioncd it, and his uncle was 
determined to carry it through. This I have said was also (leorge 
Warrington’s judgment, who in the ensuing struggle between Sir 
Barnes and his uncle, acted as a very warm and efficient partisan of 
the latter. “ Kinsmansliip 1 ” says George. “ What has old Tom 
Newcome ever had from his kinsman but cowardice and treaiihery? 
If Barnes had held up his finger the young one might have been 
happy ; if he could have efiected it, the Colonel and Ills bank would 
have been ruined. I am for war, and for seeing the old boy in 
Parliament. He knows no more about politics than I do about 
dancing the polka; but there are five hundred wiseacres in that 
assembly who know no more than he does, and an honest man tak¬ 
ing his seat there, in place of a confounded little rogue, at least 
makes a change for the better.” 

I dare say Thomas Newcome, Esquire, would by no means have 
concurred in the above estimate of his political knowledge, and 
thought himself as well informed as another. He used to speak 
with the greatest gravity about our (constitution as the pride and 
envy of the world, though ho surprised you as much by the latitu- 
dinarian reforms which he was eager to press forward, as by tlie 
most singular old Tory opinions which he advocated on other 
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occasions. He was for having every man to vote; every poor man 
to labour short time and get high wages; every poor curate to be 
paid double or treble; every bishop to be docked of his salary, and 
dismissed from the House of Lords. But he was a staunch admirer 
of that assembly, and a supporter of the rights of the Crown. He 
was for sweeping off taxes from the poor, and as money must be 
raised to carry on government, he opined that the rich should pay. 
He uttered all these opinions with the greatest gravity and emphasis, 
before a large assembly of electors and others convened in the New- 
come Town Hall, amid the roars of applause of the non-electors, 
and the bewilderment and consternation of Mr, Potts, of the In¬ 
dependent^ who had represented the Colonel in his paper as a safe 
and steady reformer. Of course the Sentinel showed him up as a 
most dangerous radical, a sepoy republican, and so forth, to the 
wrath and indignation of Colonel Newcome. He a republican I 
He scorned the name ! He would die as he had bled many a time 
for his Sovereign. He an enemy of our beloved Church! He 
esteemed and honoured it, as he hated • and abhorred the supersti¬ 
tions of Rome. (Yells from the Irish in the ci'owd.) He an enemy 
of the House of Lords! He held it to be the safeguard of the 
constitution and the legitimate prize of our most illustrious naval, 
military, and—and—legal heroes (ironical cheers). He repelled 
with scorn the dastard attacks of the journal which had assailed 
him; he asked, laying his hand on his heart, if as a gentleman, an 
officer bearing her Majesty’s commission, he could be guilty of a 
desire to subvert her empire and to insult the dignity of her crown 1 

After this second speech at the Town Hall, it was asserted by 
a considerable party in Newcome, that Old Tom (as the mob famil- 
iarily called him) was a Tory, while an ecpial number averred that 
he was a Radical. Mr. Potts tried to reconcile his statements, a 
work in which I should think the talented editor of the Imlep>endent 
had no little difficulty. “He knows nothing about it,” poor Clive 
said with a sigh; “ his politics are all sentiment and kindness, he 
will have the poor man paid double wages, and does not remember 
that the employer would be ruined. You have heard him. Pen, 
talking in this way at his own table; but when he comes out armed 
cap-d-pie, and careers against windmills in public, don’t you see 
that as Don Quixote’s son I had rather the dear brave old gentle¬ 
man was at home % ” 

So this fainiant took but little part in the electioneering doings, 
holding moodily aloof from the meetings, and councils, and public- 
houses, where his father’s partisans were assembled. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 
A LETTER AND A ' RECONCILIATION 

Miss Fjthel JSfeivco'me to Mrs. Pend&miis 

D earest LAURA,—I have not written to yon for many 
weeks past. There have been some things too trivial, and 
some too sad, to write a,bout; some things I know I shall 
write of if I begin, and yet that I know I had best leave; for of 
what good is looking to the pa,st now Why vex you or myself 
by reverting to it? Does not every day bring its own duty and 
task, and are these not enough to oeeiipy one ? Wliat a fright you 
must have had with my little god-daughter ! Thank Heaven she is 
well now and restored to you. You and your husl>and I know 
do not think it essential; but I do, most essential^ and am very 
grateful that she was taken to church before her illness. 

“Is Mr. Pendennis proceeding with his canvass? I try and 
avoid a certain subject, but it toill come. You know who is 
canvassing against us here. My poor unde lias met with very 
considerable success amongst the lower classes. He makes them 
rambling speeches at which my brotlier and his friends laugli, Init 
which the people applaud. I saw liim only yesterday, on the 
balcony of the ‘ King’s Anns,’ speaking to a great mob, who were 
cheering vociferously below. I had met him before. He would 
not even stop and give his Ethel of old days his hand. I would 
have given him I don’t know what, for one kiss, for one kind word: 
but he passed on and would not answer mo. He tliinks me—what 
the world thinks me, worldly and heartless; wliat I tvas. But at 
least, dear Laura, you know that I always truly loved him, and do 
now, although he is our enemy, though he believes and utters tlie 
most cruel tilings against Barnes, though he sa^ys that Eaanes 
Hewcome, my father’s son, my brother, Laura., is not an honest 
man. Hard, selfish, worldly, I own my iioor brotlier to be, and 
pray Heaven to amend him; but dishonest! and to be so maligned 
by the person one loves best in the world ! This is a hard trial. I 
pray a proud heart may be bettered by it. 

“ And I have seen my cousin: once at a lecture which poor 
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Baxiit3S gave, and wlio seemed very mucli disturbed on perceiving 
Clive; once afterwards at good old Mrs.^Mason’s, whom I have 
always continued to visit for uncle’s sake. The poor old woman, 
whose wits are very nearly gone, held both our hands, and asked 
when we were going to be married; and laughed, poor old thing! 
I cried out to her that Mr. Olive had a wife at home, a dear young 
wife, I said. He gave a dreadful sort of laugh, and turned away 
into’the window. He looks terribly ill, pale, and oldened. 

“ I asked him a great deal about his wife, whom I remember a 
very pretty, sweet-looking girl indeed, at my Aunt Hobson’s, but 
with a not* agreeable mother, as I thought then. He answered me 
by monosyllables, appeared as though he would speak, and then 
became silent. I am pained, and yet glad tliat I saw him. I said, 
not very distinctly, I dare say, that I hoped the difference between 
Barnes and uncle would not extinguish his regard for mamma and 
me, who have always loved him; when I said loved him, he gave 
one of his bitter laughs again; and so he did when I said I hoped 
his wife was well. You never would tell me much about Mrs. 
Hewcome; and I fear she does not make my cousin happy. And 
yet this marriage wms of my uncle’s making; another of the un¬ 
fortunate marriages in our family. I am glad that T paused in 
time, before the commission of that sin; I strive my best to amend 
my temper, my inexperieiu;e, my shortcomings, and try to be the 
mother of iny poor brother’s children. But Barnes has never for¬ 
given me my refusal of Lord Farintosh. He is of the world still, 
Laura. Nor must we deal too harshly with people of his nature, 
who cannot perhaps comprehend a world beyond. I remember in 
old days, when we were travelling on the Pdiine, in the happiest 
days of my whole lile, I used to hear Clive, and his friend Mr. 
Kidley, talk of art and of nature in a way that I could not under¬ 
stand at first, but came to comprehend better as my cousin taught 
mej and since then, I see pictures, and landscapes, and flowers, 
with quite different eyes, and beautiful secrets as it w^ere, of which 
I had no idea before. The secret of all secrets, the secret of the 
other life, and the better world beyond ours, may not this be un¬ 
revealed to some^ I pray for them all, dearest Laura, for those 
nearest and dearest to me,^ that the truth may lighten their dark¬ 
ness, and Heaven’s great mercy defend them in the perils and 
dangers of their night. 

My boy at Sandhurst has done very well indeed; and Egbert, 
am happy to say, thinks of taking orders: he has been very mode¬ 
rate at College. Not so Alfred; but the Guards are a sadly 
dangerous school for a young man: I have promised to pay his 
debts, and he is to exchange into the line. Mamma is coming to 
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us at Christmas with Alice; my sister is very pretty indeed, I 
think, and I am rejoiced she is to marry young Mr. Miimford, who 
has a tolerable living, and who has been attached to her ever since 
he was a boy at Eugby School. 

“Little Barnes comes on bravely with his Latin; and Mr. 
Whitestock, a 7nost excelle^it and valuable person in this place* 
where there is so much Eomanisrn and Dissent, speaks highly of 
him. Little Clara is so like her unhappy motlier in a thousand 
ways and actions, that I am often shocked; and see my brother 
starting back and turning his head away, as if suddenly wounded. 
I have heard the most deplorable accounts of Lord and Lady High- 
gate. 0 dearest friend and sister !—save you, I think 1 scarce 
know any one that is happy in the world : I trust you may continue 
so—you who impart your goodness and kindness to all who come 
near you—you in whose sweet serene lia,i)piuess I am thankful to 
be allowed to repose sometimes. You are the island in the desert, 
Laura 1 and the birds sing there, and the fountain flows; and we 
come and repose by you for a little while, and to-morrow the marcli 
begins again, and the toil, and the struggle, and the desert. Good¬ 
bye, fountain 1 Whisper kisses to my dearest little ones for their 
affectionate Aunt Etiibil. 

A friend of his, a Mr. W^arrington, has spoken against us 
several times with extraordinary ability, as Barnes owns. Do you 
know Mr. W. 'I He wrote a dreadful article in the Independent 
about the last poor lecture, which wa,s indeed sad sentimental 
commonplace: and the crititpie is terribly comical. I could not 
help laughing, remembering some passages in it, when Barnes 
mentioned it: and my brother became so angry ! Tliey have put 
up a dreadful caricature of B. in Newcome: and my ])rothcr says 
he did it, but I hope not. It is very droll, thougii: he used to 
make them very funnily. I am glad lie has s|)irits for it. Good¬ 
bye, again.—E. 

“ He says he did it! ” cries Mr. Pendciinis, laying the letter 
down. “ Barnes Newcome would scarcely caricature himself, mv 
dear! ” 

“/He^ often means—means Olive—I think,” says Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, in an off-hand manner, 

“ Oh 1 he means Clive, does he, Laura 1 ” 

“ Yes and you mean goose, Ma*. Pendemiis ! ” that saucy 
lady replies. 

_ It must have been about tlie very time that this letter was 
written, that a critical conversation occurred between Clive and 
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his father of which the lad did not inform me until much later 
days ; as was the case— the reader has been more than once begged 
to believe— with many other portions of this biography. 

One night the Colonel, having come home from a round of 
electioneering visits, not half satisfied with himself, exceedingly 
annoyed (much more than he cared to own) with the impudence 
of some rude fellows at the public-houses, who had interrupted his 
fine speeches with odious hiccups and familiar jeers, was seated 
brooding over his cheroot by his chimney fire; friend E. B. (of 
whose companionship his patron was occasionally tired) finding 
much better amusement with the “Jolly Britons” in the Boscawen 
Eoom below. The Colonel, as an electioneering business, had made 
his appearance in the club. But that ancient Boman warrior had 
frightened those simple Britons. His manners were too awful for 
them; so were Clive’s, who visited them also under Mr. Potts’s 
introduction; but the two gentlemen—each being full of care and 
personal annoyance at the time—acted like wet blankets upon the 
Britons, whereas F. B. warmed them and cheered them, affably 
partook of their meals with them, and graciously shared their cups. 
So the Colonel was alone, listening to the far-off roar of the Britons’ 
choruses by an expiring fire, as he sat by a glass of cold negus and 
the ashes of his cigar. 

I dare say he may have been thinking that his fire was well 
nigh out, his cup at the dregs, his pipe little more now than dust 
and ashes— when Ohve, candle in hand, came into their sitting- 
room. 

As each saw the other’s face, it was so very sad and worn and 
pale, that the young man started back; and the elder, with quite 
the tenderness of old days, cried, “God bless me, my boy, how ill 
you look! Come and warm yourself—look, the fire’s out. Have 

something, Olivy! ” , , mu 

For months past they had not had a really land word, ihe 
tender old voice smote upon Ohve, and he hurst into sudden tears. 
They rained upon his father’s trembling old hrown hand as he 
stooped down and kissed it. 

“ You look very ill too, father,” says Olive. 

*‘Iin not I!” cries the father, still keeping the boy’s hand 
under both his own on the mantelpiece. “Such a battered old 
fellow as I am has a right to look the worse for wear; but you, 
boy, why do you look so pale ” 

“I have seen a ghost, father,” Olive answered. Thomas, 
however, looked alarmed and inquisitive, as though the boy was 
wandering in his mind. 

“The ghost of my youth, father, the ghost of my happiness, 
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and the best days of my life/' groaned out the young man. “I 
saw Ethel to-day. I went to see Sarali Mason, and slie was 
there.” 

“ I had seen her, but I did not speak of her,” said the father. 

I thought it was best not to mention her to you, my poor boy 
And are—are you fond of her stilly Clive 1 ” 

“Still! once means always in these things, father, doesn’t 
it? Once means to-day, and yesterday, and for ever and ever.” 

Fay, my boy, you mustn’t talk to me so, or even to yourself 
so. You have the dearest little wife at home, a dear little wife 
and child.” 

“You had a son, and have been kind enough to him, Cod 
knows. You had a wife; but that doesn’t prevent other—other 
thoughts. Do you know you never spoke twice in your life about 
my mother? You didn’t care for licr.” 

“ I—I did my duty by her: I denied her nothing. I sca,rcely 
ever had a word with her, and I did my best to make her happy,” 
interposed the Colonel. 

“I know, but your heart was with the other. So is mine. 
It's fatal; it runs in the family, father.” 

The boy looked so ineffably wretched that the father’s heart 
melted still more. “I did my best, Clive,” the Colonel gasped 
out. “I went to that villain Barnes and offered him to settle 
every shilling I was worth on you—I did—-you didn’t know that 
—I’d kill myself for your sake, Clivy. What’s an old fellow worth 
living for? I can live upon a crust and a cigar. I don’t care 
about a carriage, and only go in it to please Rosey. I wanted to 
give up all for you, but he played me false, that scoundrel cheated 
us both; he did, and so did Ethel,” 

“Fo, sir 3 I may have thought so in my rage once, but I know 
better now. She was the victim and not the agent. Did Madame 
do Florae play you ffilse when she married lior husband. It wtis 
her fate, and she underwent it. We all l)Ow to it, we are in the 
track and the car passes over us. You know it docs, lather.” The 
Colonel was a fatalist; he had often advanced this oriental creed in 
his simple discourses with his son and Clive’s friends. 

“Besides,” Clive went on, “Ethel docs not care for me. SIu^ 
received me to-day quite coldly, and held her hand out as if we had 
only parted last year. I suppose she likes that Ma,r<iuis who jiltcMl 
her—God bless her. How shall wo know what wins the liearts of 
women ? She has mine. There was my Fate. Praise be to Allali! 
It is over.” 

“ But there’s that villain who injured yon. His isn’t over yet,” 
ci’ied the Colonel, clenching bis trembling lumd. 
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“ Ah, father! Let us leave him to Allah too! Suppose 
Madame de Florae had a brother who insulted, you. You know 
you wouldn’t have revenged yourself. You would have wounded 
her in striking him.” 

‘‘ You called out Barnes yourself, boy,” cried the father. 

“That was for another cause, and not for my quarrel. And 
how do you know I intended to fire ^ By Jove, I was so miserable 
then that an ounce of lead would have done me little harm 1 ” 

The father saw the son’s mind more clearly than he had ever 
done hitherto. They had scarcely ever talked upon that subject, 
which the Colonel found was so deeply fixed in Clive’s heart. He 
thought of his own early days, and how he had suffered, and beheld 
his son before him racked with the same cruel pangs of enduring 
grief. And he began to own that he had pressed him too hastily 
in his marriage; and to make an allowance for an unhappiness of 
which he had in part been the cause. 

“ Mashallah ! Clive, my boy,” said the old man, “what is done 
is done.” 

“Let us break tip our camp before this place, and not go to 
war with Barnes, fiither,” said Clive. “Let us have peace—and 
forgive him if we can.” 

“ And retreat before this scoundrel, Clive'?” 

“ What is a victory over such a fellow ? One gives a chimney¬ 
sweep the wall, father.” 

“ I say again—What is done is done. I have promised to 
meet him at the hustings, and I will. I think it is best: and you 
are right: and you act like a high-minded gentleman—and my dear 
dear old boy—not to meddle in the quarrel—though I didn’t think 
so—and the difference gave me a great deal of pain—and so did 
what Pendennis said—and I’m wrong—and thank Cod I am 
wrong—and Cod bless you, my own boy! ” the Colonel cried out 
in a burst of emotion. And the two went, to their bedrooms 
together, and were happier as they shook hands at the doors of 
their adjoining chambers than they had been for manv a him dav 
and year. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 
THE ELECTION 

H aving thus given ins challenge, reconnoitred the enemy, 
and pledged himself to do battle at the ensuing election, 
our Colonel took leave of the town of Neweomc, and 
returned to his banking affinrs in Loiidom His departure was as 
that of a great public personage; the gentlemen of the Committee 
followed him obsequiously down to the train. “ Quick/' bawls out 
Mr. Potts to Mr. Brown, the stafion-master, “ quick, Mr. Brown, 
a carriage for Colonel Newcome! ” Halfardozen hats are taken 
off as lie enters into the carriage, E. Bayliam and his servant 
after him, with portfolios, umbrellas, shawls, despatch-boxes. 
Clive was not there to act as his hither’s aide"<le-camp. After 
their conversation together the young man had returned to Mrs. 
Clive and his other duties in life. 

It has been said that Mr. Pendetmis was in the country, engaged 
in a pursuit exactly similar to tluit which occupied Colonel New- 
come. The menaced dissolution of Parliament did not take place 
so soon as we expected. The Ministry still hung together, and by 
consequence. Sir Barnes Newcome kept his seat in the House of 
Commons, from which his elder kinsman was eager to oust him. 
Away from London, and hawing but few correspondents, save on 
affairs of business, I beard little of Clive and tlie Colonel, save an 
occasional puff of one of Colonel Newcome’s entortainments in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, to wbicli journal F. Bayliam still eondescsended 
to contribute; and a satisfac.tory announcement in a cc^rtain jiart 
of that paper, that on mdi a (lay, in Hyde Park Gardens, Mrs. 
Clive Neweomc liad presented her husband with a son. Clive 
wrote to me presently to inform me of the circumstance, stating 
at the same time, with but moderate gratification on his own part, 
that the CampaigiK^r, Mrs. Newcome’s maniina, liad upon this 
second occasion made a seciond lodgment in her daugliter’s house 
and bedchamber, and showed herself affably disposed to forget 
the little nnpleasantries which liad (douded over tlie sunshine of 
her former visit, 

Laura^ with a smile of some liuniour, said she tliought now 
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would "be the time wheiij if Olive could be spared from Ms bank, 
he might pay us that visit at Fairoaks which had been due so long, 
and hinted that change of air and a temporary absence from Mrs. 
Miickenzie might be agreeable to my old friend. 

It was, on the contrary, Mr. Pendennis’s opinion that his wife 
artfully chose that period of time when little Eosey was, perforce, 
kept at home and occupied with her delightful maternal duties, 
to invite Clive to see us. Mrs. Laura frankly owned that she 
liked our Clive better without his wife than with her, and never 
ceased to regret that pretty Eosey had not bestowed her little 
hand upon Captain Hoby, as she had been very well disposed at 
one time to do. Against all marriages of interest this sentimental 
Laura never failed to utter indignant protests; and Clive’s had 
been a marriage of interest, a marriage made up by the old people, 
a marriage to which the young man had only yielded out of good¬ 
nature' and obedience. She would apostrophise her unconscious 
young ones, and inform those innocent babies that th&y should 
never be made to marry except for love, never—an announcement 
which was received with perfect indifference by little Arthur on 
his rocking-horse, and little Helen smiling and crowing in her 
mother’s lap. 

So Clive came down to us careworn in appearance, but very 
pleased and happy, he said, to stay for a while with the friends 
of his youth. We showed him our modest rural lions; we got 
him such sport and company as our quiet neighbourhood afforded, 
we gave him fishing in the Brawl, and Laura in her pony-chaise 
drove him to Baymouth, and to Clavering Park and town, and 
to visit the famous cathedral at Chatteris, where she was pleased 
to recount certain incidents of her husband’s youth. 

Clive laughed at my wife’s stories; he pleased himself in our 
home; he played with our children, with whom he became a great 
favourite; he was happier, he told me with a sigh, than he had 
been for many a day. His gentle hostess echoed the sigh of the 
poor young fellow. She was sure that his pleasure was only 
transitory, and was convinced that many deep cares weighed upon 
his mind. 

Ere long my old schoolfellow made me sundry confessions, 
which showed that Laura’s surmises were correct. About his 
domestic affairs he did not treat much; the little boy ■was said 
to be a very fine little boy; the ladies had taken entire possession 
of him. can’t stand Mrs. Mackenzie any longer, I own,” says 
Clive; ‘‘but how resist a wife at such a momenta Eosa was 
sure she would die unless her mother came to her, and of course 
we invited Mrs. Mack. This time she is ail smiles and polite- 
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ness with the Colonel: the last quarrel is laid upon me, and in 
so far I am easy, as the old folks get on pretty well together.'' 
To me, considering these things, it was clear that Mr. Clive 
N’ewcome was but a very secondary personage indeed in his 
father's new fine house which he inhabited, and in which the poor 
Colonel had hoped they were to live such a happy family. 

But it was about Olive Kewcome’s pecuniary affairs that I 
felt the most disquiet when he came to explain these to me. The 
ColoneFs capital and that considerable sum which Mrs. Clive 
had inherited from her good old uncle, were all involved in a 
common stock, of which Colonel Hewcome took the management. 
“The governor understands business so well, you see," says Clive; 
“ is a most remarkable head for accounts; he must liave inherited 
that from my grandfather, you know, who made his own fortune: 
all the Hewcomes are good at accounts except me, a poor useless 
devil who knows nothing but to paint a picture, and who can’t 
even do that." He cuts off the head of a thistle as he speaks, 
bites his tawny mustachios, plunges his hands into his x)ocket8 
and his soul into reverie, 

“You don’t mean to say," asks Mr. Pendemiis, “that your 
wife’s fortune has not l^,en settled upon herself'?" 

“ Of course it has been settled upon herself; that is, it is 
entirely her own-~you know the Colonel has managed all the busi» 
ness, he understands it better than we do.” 

“Do you say that your wife’s money is not vested in the hands 
of trustees, and for her benefit ? ” 

“My father is one of the trustees, I tell you he manages the 
whole thing. What is his ju'operty is mine and ever has been: and 
I might draw upon him as much as I liked : and you know it’s five 
times as great as my wife’s. What is his is ours, and what is ours 
is his, of course: for instance, the India Stock, which poor Uncle 
James left, that now stands in the Colonel’s name. He wants to 
be a Director: he will be at tlie next election—he must have a 
certain quantity of India Stock, don’t you see ? ” 

“ My dear fellow, is there then no settlement made upon your' 
wife at all *? ” 

“You needn’t look so frightened,” says Clive. “I made a 
settlement on her: with all my worldly goods I did her endow— 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three pounds six and eight- 
pence, which my father sent over from India to my uncle, years 
ago, when I came home,” 

I might well indeed be aghast at this news, and had yet further 
intelligence from Clive, which by no means contributed to lessen 
my anxiety. This worthy old Colonel, who fancied himself to be 
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so clever a man of business, chose to conduct it in utter ignorance 
and defiance of law. If anything happened to the Bundelcund 
Bank, it'was clear that not only every shilling of his own property, 
but every farthing bequeathed to Eosey Mackenzie would be lost; 
only his retiring pension, which was luckily considerable, and the 
hundred pounds a year which Clive had settled on his wife, would 
be saved out of the ruin. 

And now Olive confided to me his own serious doubts and mis¬ 
givings regarding'the prosperity of the Bank itself. He did not 
know why, but he could not help fancying that things were going 
wrong. Those partners who had come home, having sold out of 
the Bank, and were living in England so splendidly, why had they 
quitted it ? The Colonel said it was a proof of the prosperity of 
the company, that so many gentlemen were enriched who had taken 
shares in it. “But when I asked my father,” Clive continued, 
“why he did not himself withdraw, the dear old boy’s countenance 
fell: he told me such things were not to be done every day; and 
ended, as usual, by saying that I do not understand anything about 
business. Ho more I do: that is the truth. I hate the whole 
concern, Pen ! I hate that great tawdry house in which we live; 
and those fearfully stupid parties ! Oh, how I wish we were back 
in Fitzfoy Square ! But who can recall bygones, Arthur; or wrong 
steps in life? We must make the best of to-day, and to-morrow 
must take care of itself ‘ Poor little child! ’ I could not help 
thinking, = as” I took it crying in my arnas the other day, ‘ what has 
life in store for you, my poor weeping baby ? ’ My mother-in-law 
cried out that I should drop the baby, and that only the Colonel 
knew how to hold it. My wife called from her bed; the nurse 
dashed up and scolded me; and they drove me out of the room 
amongst them. By Jove, Pen, I laugh when some of my friends 
congratulate me on my good fortune ! I am not quite the father of 
my own child, nor the husband of my own wife, nor even the master 
of my own easel. I am managed for, don’t you see! boarded, 
lodged, and done for. And here is the man they call happy. 
Happy 1 Oh ! ! ! why had I not your strength of mind ? and why 
did I ever leave my art, my mistress ? ” 

And herewith the poor lad fell to chopping thistles again; and 
quitted Fairoaks shortly, leaving his friends there very much dis¬ 
quieted about his prospects, actual and future. 

The expected dissolution of Parliament came at length. All 
the country papers in England teemed with electioneering addresses ; 
and the country was in a, flutter with parti-coloured ribands. 
Colonel Thomas Hewcome, pursuant to his promise, offered himself 
to the independent electors of Hewcome in the Liberal journal of 
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the family town, whilst Sir Barnes Neweomc, Bart., addressed him¬ 
self to his old and tried friends, and called upon the friends of the 
constitution to rally round him, in the Conservative print The 
addresses of our friend were sent to us at Pairoaks by the Colonel’s 
indefatigable aide-de-camp, Mr. Frederick Bayham.' Durino- the 
period-which had elapsed since tlic Colonel’s last canvassin<>“ visit 
and the issuing of the writs now daily expected for the new Parlia¬ 
ment, many things of great importance had occurred in Thomas 
Hewcome’s family — events which were kept secret from his 
biographer, who was, at this period also, pretty entirely occupied 
with his own affairs. These, however, are not the present subject 
of this history, which has Hcwcoine for its business, and the parties 
engaged in the himily quarrel there. 

four candidates in the field for the representation 
of that borough. ^ That old and tried Member of Parliament Mr. 
Biuice, was consideied to be secure j and the Baronet’s seat was 
thought to be pretty safe on account of his influence in the place. 
Nevertheless, Thomas Nowcome’s supporters were confident for their 
champion, and that when the parties came to tlie poll, the extreme 
Liberals of the borough would divide their votes between him and 
the fourth candidate, the uncompromising Radical, Mr. Barker. 

In due time the Colonel and his stall: arrived at Newcome and 
lesumed the active canvass which tliey had commenced some montlis 
previously. Olive was not in his father’s suite this time, nor Mr 
Warrington, whose enga,gements took him elsewhere. The lawyer* 
the editor of the Indq)mdent, and F. B. were the ColoneFs chief 
men. His headquarters (which F. B. liked very well) were at the 
hotel where we hist saw him, and whence issuing with his aide- 
de-camp at his heels, the Colonel went round to canvass personallv 
according to his promise, every free and independent elector of the 
borougln Barnes too was canvassing eagerly on his side, and was 
most afiable and active; the two |)arties would often meet nose 
to nose in the same street, and their retainers exchange looks of 
defiance. With Mr, Potts of thc^ Independent, a big man, on his 
leit; with M.r. Frederick, a still bigger man, on his right: Ids own 
trusty bamboo cane in his hand, before wliidi poor Barnes had 
shnmk abashed ere now, Colonel Newconio liad (‘ommonly the best 
ol: these stre^it encomiters, and frowned Ids neplnnv Barnes and 
Barnes’s staif; off the pavement. With the non-dc'c.tors the Cdonel 
was a decided favourite; the boys invariably hurralusl liim ; wliereas 
clfin uttered irDni(‘.al mm after poor P>a,rn(ss, askiuL^ 

nho bea,t his wifi? Who drove his cliildren to the workhouse?’’ 
and ()ther unkind personal questioas. The man iiiion whom the 
lihertmo Barnes had iufii<;ted so cruel an injtuy in his early days, 
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was now tlie Baronet’s bitterest enemy. He assailed him with 
cnrses and threats when they met, and leagued his brother workmen 
against him. The wretched Sir Barnes owned with contrition that 
the sins of his youth pursued him; his enemy scolded at the idea 
of Barnes’s repentance; he was not moved at the grief, the punish¬ 
ment in his own famdy, the humiliation and remorse which the 
repentant prodigal piteously pleaded. No man was louder in his 
cries‘of men culpa than Barnes; no man professed a more edifying 
repentance. He was hat in hand to every black coat, established 
or dissenting. Eepentance wms to his interest, to be sure, but 
yet let us hope it was sincere. There is some hypocrisy of which 
one does not like even to entertain the thought; especially that 
awful falsehood which trades with divine truth, and takes the name 
of Heaven in vain. 

The “Eoebuck Inn,” at Newcome, stands in the market-place, 
directly feeing the “King’s Arms,” where, as we know. Colonel 
Newcome and tmeompromising toleration held their headquarters. 
Immense banners of blue and yellow floated from every window 
of the “King’s Arms,” and decorated the balcony from which the 
Colonel and his assistants were in the habit of addressing the 
multitude. Fiddlers and trumpeters, arrayed in his colours, 
paraded the town and enlivened it with their melodious strains. 
Other trumpeters and fiddlers, bearing the true-blue cockades and 
colours of Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., would encounter the Colonel’s 
musicians, on which occasions of meeting, it is to be feared, small 
harmony was produced. They banged each other with their 
brazen instruments. The warlike drummers thumped each other’s 
heads in lieu of the professional sheepskin. The town boys and 
street blackguards rejoiced in these combats, and exhibited their 
valour on one side or the other. The Colonel had to pay a long 
bill for broken brass, when he settled the little accounts of the 
election. 

In after times F. B. was pleased to describe the circumstances 
of a contest in which he bore a most distinguished part. It was 
F. B.’s opinion that his private eloquence brought over many 
waverers to the Colonel’s side, and converted numbers of the 
benighted followers of Sir Barnes Newcome. Bayliain’s voice was 
indeed magnificent, and could be heard from the “ King’s Arms ” 
balcony above the shout and roar of the multitude, tlie gongs and 
bugles of the opposition bands. He was untiring in his oratory— 
undaunted in the presence of the crowds below. He was immensely 
popular, F. B. Whether he laid his hand upon his broad chest, 
took ofl‘ his hat and waved it, or pressed his blue and yellow ribands 
to his bosom, the crowd shouted, “ Hurrah ! silence ! bravo ! Bayham 
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for ever! ” They would liave carried me in triumph,’^ said F. B.; 
“ if I had but the necessary qualification, I might be Member for 
Newcome this day or any other I chose/’ 

I am afraid, in his conduct of the Colonel’s election, Mr. 
Bay ham resorted to acts of which his principal certainly would 
disapprove, and engaged auxiliaries whose alliance was scarcely 
creditable. Whose was the hand which flung the potato which 
struck Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., on the nose as ho was harangu¬ 
ing the people from the “Eoebuck”^ How came it that whenever 
Sir Barnes and his friends essayed to speak, such an awful yelling 
and groaning took place in the crowd below, that the words of those 
feeble orators were inaudible 1 Who smashed all the front windows 
of the ‘‘Koebuck”1 Colonel Newcome had not words to express 
his indignation at proceedings so unfair. When Sir Barnes and his 
staff were hustled in the market-place and most outrageously shoved, 
jeered, and jolted, the Colonel from the “ King’s Arms ” organised 
a rapid sally, which he himself headed with his bamboo cane ; cut 
out Sir Barnes and his followers from the hands of the mob, and 
addressed those ruflians in a noble speech, of which the bamboo 
cane—Englishman-----shaine---"tair-play, were the most emphatic 
expressions. The mob cheered Old Tom as they called him—they 
made way for Sir Barnes, who shrank pale and shuddering back 
into his hotel again—and who always persisted in saying that that 
old villain of a dragoon had planned both the assault and the res(jue. 

“When the dregs of the people—the scum of the rabble, sir, 
banded together by the myrmidons of Sir Barnes Newcome, attacked 
us at the ‘ King’s Arms,’ and smashed ninety-six pounds’ worth of 
glass at one volley, besides knocking off the gold Tinicorn’s head and 
the tail of the British lion; it was fine, sir,” F. B. said, “to see 
how the Colonel came forward, and the coolness of the old boy in 
tlie midst of the action. He stood there in front, sir, with his old 
hat off, never so much as once bobbing his old head, and I think he 
spoke rather better under fire than he did when there was no danger. 
Between ourselves, he ain’t much of a spe^iker, the old Colonel; he 
hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good deal. He hasn’t the 
gift of natural eloquence whi(ih some men have, Pendennis. You 
should have heard my speech, sir, on the Thursday in the Town 
Hall—that was something like a speech, Potts was jealous of it, 
and always reported me most slm-iucfully.” 

In spite of his respectful hohaviour to the gentlemen in black 
coats, his soup ticjkets and his Jhiunel tickets, his own 3 )athetic 
lectures and his sedulous attenda.nc,c at other folks’ sermons, poor 
Barnes could not keep up his credit with the serious interest at 
Kewcome, and the meeting-houses and their respective pastors and 
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frequenteis turned their backs upon him. The case against him 
was too flagrant: his enemy, the factory man, worked it with an 
extraordinary skill, malice, and pertinacity. Not a single man, 
woman, or child in Newcome but was made acquainted with Sir 
Barnes’s early peccadillo. Eibald ballads were howled through the 
streets describing his sin, and his deserved punishment. For very 
shame, the reverend dissenting gentlemen were obliged to refrain 
from voting for him; such as ventured, believing in the sincerity of 
his repentance, to give him their voices, were yelled away from the 
polling places, A very great number who would have been Ins 
friends were compelled to bow to decency and public opinion, and 
supported the Colonel. 

Hooted away from the hustings and the, public places whence 
the rival candidates addi*essed the free and independent electors, 
this wretched and persecuted Sir Barnes invited his friends and 
supporters to meet him at the “ Athenseum Eoom ”—scene of his 
previous eloquent performances. But though this apartment was 
defended by tickets, the people burst into it; and Nemesis, in the 
shape of the persevering factory man, appeared before the scared 
Sir Barnes and his puzzled committee. The man stood up and 
bearded the pale baronet. He had a good cause, and was in truth 
a far better master of debate than our banking friend, being a great 
speaker amongst his brother operatives, by whom political questions 
are discussed, and the conduct of political men examined, with a 
ceaseless interest and with an ardour and eloquence which are often 
unknown in what is called superior society. This man and his 
friends round about him fiercely silenced the clamour of “ Turn him 
out! ” with which his first appearance was assailed by Sir Barnes’s 
hangers-on. He said, in the name of justice he would speak up; 
if they were fathers of families, and loved their wives and daughters, 
he dared them to refuse him a hearing. Did they love their wives 
and their children it was a shame that they should take such a 
man as that yonder for their representative in Parliament. But the 
greatest sensation he made was when, in the middle of his speech, 
after inveighing against Barnes’s cruelty and parental ingratitude, 
he asked, Where were Barnes’s childrenand actually thrust 
forward two, to the amazement of tlie committee and the ghastly 
astonishment of the guilty baronet himself. 

“ Look at thcm,’^ says tlie man : they arc almost in rags, they 
have to put up with scanty and hard food ; contrast them with his 
other children, whom you see lording it in gilt carriages, robed in 
purple and fine linen, and scattering mud from their wheels over ns 
humble i)eople as we walk the streets: ignorance and starvation is 
good enough for these, for those others nothing can be too fine or 
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too dear. What can a factory girl expect from such a fine high¬ 
bred, white-handed, aristocratic gentleman as Sir Barnes Newcome, 
Baronet, but to bo cajoled, and seduced, and deserted, and left to 
starve 1 When she has served my lord’s pleasure, her natural fiite 
is to be turned into the street; let her go and rot there, and her 
children beg in the gutter.” 

This is the most shameful imposture,” gasi)s out Sir Barnes; 
“ these children arc not—are not-” 

The man interrupted him with a bitter laugh. “ No,” says he, 
“they are not his; that’s true enough, friends. It’s Tom Martin’s 
girl and boy, a precious pair of lazy little scamps. But, at first, 
he thouijht they were his children. See how much he knows about 
them ! He hasn’t seen his children for years; he would have left 
them and their mother to starve, and did, but for shame and fear. 
The old man, his father, pensioned them, and he hasn’t the heart 
to stop their wages now. Men of Newcome, will you Jiavc this 
man to represent you in Parliament ? ” And the crowd roared out 
“ No ”; and Barnes and his shamefaced committee slunk out of 
the place, and no wonder the dissenting clerical gentlemen were shy 
of voting for him. 

A brilliant and picturesipie diversion in Colonel Newcome’s 
favour was due to the inventive genius of his faithful aide-de-camp, 
F. B. On tlie polling day, as the carriages full of voters came up 
to the market-place, there appeared nigh to the booths an open 
barouche, covered all over with riband, and containing Frederick 
Bayham, Esq., |)rofusely decorated with the Colonel’s colours, and 
a very old woman ami her female attendant, who were similarly 
ornamented. It was good old Mrs. Mason, who was pleased witii 
the drive and tlxe sunshine, though she scarcely xindcrstood the 
meaning of the turmoil, with her mai<i by her side, delighted to 
wear such ribands, and sit in such a post of honour. Rising up in 
the carriage, F. B. took off his hat, hade his meu of brass he silent, 
who were accustomed to bray See the Conqueriug Hero comes,” 
whenever the Colonel, or Mr. Bayliam, his brilliant aide-de-camp, 
made their appearance;—bidding, we say, the mnsicians and the 
universe to be silent, F. B. rose, and made the citizens of Newcomo 
a splendid speech. Good old unconseious Mrs. Mason was the 
theme of it, and the Colonel’s virtues and faitlitul gratitude in tend¬ 
ing her. “ She was his father’s old friend. She was Sir Barnes 
Ncwcome’s gnindfather’s old friend. Slie had lived for more than 
forty years at Sir Bariums Nowcome’s door, and how often had he 
been to see hexd Did ho go every week'l No, Every month'? 
No. Every year'I No, Never in the whole course of liis life 
had he set his foot into her doors 1 ” (Loud yells, and cries of 
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''Shame!”) Never had he done her one single act of kindness. 
Whereas for years and years past, when he was away in India, 
heroically fighting the battles of his country, when he was dis¬ 
tinguishing himself at Assaye, and — and — Mulligatawny and 
Seringapatam, in the hottest of the fight and the fiercest of the 
danger, in the most terrible moment of the conflict and the crown¬ 
ing glory of the victory, the good, the brave, the kind old Colonel, 
—why should he say Colonel 1 why should he not say Old Tom at 
once?” (immense roars of applause)—“ always x'emembered his dear 
old nurse and friend. Look at that shawl, boys, which she has got 
on I My belief is that Colonel Newcome took that shawl in single 
combat, and on horseback, from the prime minister of Tippoo Sahib.” 
(Immense cheers and cries of “ Bravo, Bayham 1 ”) " Look at that 

brooch the dear old thing wears! ” (he kissed her hand whilst so 
apostrophising her.) “ Tom Newcome never brags about his military 
achievements : he is the most modest as well as the bravest man in 
the world. What if I were to tell you that he cut that brooch 
from the throat of an Indian rajah ? He’s man enough to do it.” 
(" He is! he is 1 ” from all parts of the crowd.) " What, you want 
to take the horses out, do you ? ” (to the crowd, who were removing 
those quadrupeds). "I ain’t agoing to prevent you; I expected as 
much of you. Men of Newcome, I expected as much of you, for I 
know you! Sit still, old lady; don’t be frightened, ma’am, they 
are only going to pull you to the ' King’s Arms,’ and show you to 
the Colonel.” 

This, indeed, was the direction in which the mob (whether in¬ 
flamed by spontaneous enthusiasm, or excited by cunning agents 
placed amongst the populace by F. B., I cannot say) now took the 
barouche and its three occupants. With a myriad roar and shout 
the carriage was dragged up in front of the " King’s Anns,” from 
the balconies of which a most satisfactory account of the polling was 
already placarded. The extra noise and shouting brought out the 
Colonel, who looked at first with curiosity at the advancing pro¬ 
cession, and then, as he ctiught sight of Sarah Mason, with a blush 
and a bow of his kind old head. 

" Look at him, boys! ” cried the enraptured F. B., pointing up 
to the old man. " Look at him; the dear old boy 1 Isn’t he an 
old trump? Which will you have for your Member, Barnes New- 
come or Old Tom ? ” 

And as might be supposed, an immense shout of " Old Tom! ” 
arose from the multitude- in the midst of which, blushing and 
bowing still, the Colonel went back to his committee-room: and the 
bands played " See the Conquering Hero ” louder than ever; and 
poor Barnes in the course of his duty having to come out upon his 
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balcony at the “Roebuck” opposite, was saluted with a yell as 
vociferous as the cheer for the Colonel had been; and old Mrs. 
Mason asked what the noise was about; and after making several 
vain efforts, in dumb show, to the crowd, Barnes slunk back into 
his hole again as pale as the turnip which was flung at his head • 
and the horses were brought, and Mrs. Maso;- driven home • and 
the day of election came to an end. ’ 

Reasons of pereonal gratitude, as we have stated already, pre¬ 
vented his Highness the Prince dc Montcontour from taking a part 
in this fiimily contest. His brethren of the House of Higg, how- 
ever, very much to Florae’s gratification, gave their second votes 
to Colonel Newcome, carrying with them a very gi-eat number of 
electors: we know that in the present Parliament, Mr. Higg and 
Mr. Bunce sit for the borough of Newcome. Having had monetary 
transactions with Sir Barnes Newcome, and entered largely into 
railway speculations with him, the Messrs. Higg had found reason 
to quarrel with the Baronet; accuse him of sharp practices to the 
present day, and have long stories to tell which do not concern us 
about Sir Barnes’s stratagems, grasping, .and extortion. They and 
their following, deserting Sir Bames, whom they had supported in 
previous elections, voted for the Colonel, although some of the 
opinions of that gentleman were rather too extreme for such sober 
persons. 

Not exactly knowing what his politics were when he commenced 
the canvass, I can’t say to what opinions the poor Colonel did not 
find himself committed liy tlic time that the election was over. The 
worthy gentleman felt himself not a little humiliated by what he 
hail to^ say and to unsay, liy having to answer questiems, to submit 
to familiarities, to shake, hands which, to say truth, he did not care 
for grasping at all. His habits were aristocratic ; his education 'had 
been military; the kindest and simplest .soul alive, he yet disliked 
all familiarity, and expected from common jicoplo the sort of defer¬ 
ence which he had received from his men in the regiment. The 
contest saddened and mortified him; he felt that he was using 
wiong moans tt) obtain an end that perhaps was not right (for so 
his secict conscience must have told him); he was derogating from 
his own honour in tampering with political oi)inion8, submitting to 
familiarities, coiuhiscending to .‘staml by whilst his a.gents solicited 
vulgar suflrages or uttered claptraps about retrenchment and reform. 

I felt I was wrong,” he said to me in after days, “ though I was 
too proud to own my error in those times, and you and your good 
wife and my boy were right in protesting against that mad elec¬ 
tion.” Indeed, though we little knew what events wore speedily to 
happen, Laura and I felt very little satisfiiction when the result of 
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the Hewcome election was made known to us, and we found Sir 
Barnes Hewcome third, and Colonel Thomas Newcome second upon 
the poll. 

Ethel was absent with her children at Brighton. She was 
glad, she wrote, not to have been at home during the election. Mr. 
and Mrs. 0. were at Brighton too. Ethel had seen Mrs. C. and 
her child once or twice. It was a very fine child. “ My brother 
came down to us,” she wrote, “ after all was over. He is furious 
against M. de Montcontour, who, he says, persuaded the Whigs to 
vote against him, and turned the election.” 
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CHAPTER LXX 
CHILTERN FI UN DEEDS 

W E shall say no more regarding Thomas Xewcome’s political 
doings; his speeches against Barnes, and the Baronet’s 
replies. The nephew was beaten by his stout old uncle. 
In due time the Gazette announced that Thomas Xewcome, Esq., 
was returned as one of the Members of Parliament for the borough 
of Xewcome; and after triumphant dinners, speeches, and rejoicings, 
the Member came back to his family in London, and to his affairs 
in that city. 

The good Colonel appeared to be by no means elated by liis 
victory, lie would not allow that he was wrong in engaging in 
that family war, of wliicli wc have just seen tlie issue; though it 
may be that his secret remorse on this account in part occasioned 
his disquiet. Ihit there were otlier reasons, wliich his family not 
long afterwards came to understa,nd, for the gloom and low spirits 
which now oppressed tlie head of their home. 

It was observed (that is, if simple little Roscy took the tremble 
to observe) that the entertainments at the Colotiel’s nmnsion were 
more frecpient ami splendid even than before; the silver cocoa-nut 
tree was constantly in re(|uisition, and around it were assembled 
many new guests, who liad not formerly been used to sit midcu* 
those branches. Mr. ^lierricik and his wife appeared at those 
parties, at which tlie proprietor of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel made 
liimself iierfec^tly familiar. Sherri(*.k cut jokes with the master of tlie 
house, which the latter received with a. very grave acuiuiescenco; he 
ordered tlie servants about, addressing the butler as “Old Cork¬ 
screw,” and bidding tlie fbotmaii, whom lie loved to call by liis 
Christian name, to “look alive.” He called the Colonel “Xew- 
come” Bonu^lhm^s, and l‘a.(‘(‘tiously sixamlated upon the degree of 
relationship subsisting bcduviuai tlnmi now tliat Iris daughter was mar- 
ried to Clivafs umb^, tlu^, (loloners brotluurindaw. Though I daresay 
Clive did not lum^li reb’sh nuHMving muvs of his aunt, Bharrick was 
sure to bring such intc^lligeiuT. wlum it n'aelnal him ; ainl announce(I, 
in du(‘. tinu^, tlu‘. birth of a. littU'- (‘ousin at Bogglywallah, whom the 
fond parents designed to name “Thomas Newcome Honey man.” 
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A dreadful panic and ghastly terror seized poor Clive on an 
occasion which he described to me afterwards. Going out from 
home one day witli his father, he beheld a wine-merchant’s cart, 
from which hampers were carried down the area-gate into the lower 
regions of Colonel ISTewcome’s house. Sherrick & Co., Wine Mer¬ 
chants, Walpole Street,” was painted upon the vehicle. 

“ Good heavens ! sir, do you get your wine from Mm i? ” Clive 
died out to his father, remembering Honeyman’s provisions in early 
times. The Colonel, looking very gloomy and turning red, said, 
“Yes, he bought wine from Sherrick, who had been very good- 
natured and serviceable; and who—and who, you know, is our 
connection now.” When informed of the circumstance by Clive, I 
too, as I confess, thought the incident alarming. 

Then Clive, with a laugh, told me of a grand battle which had 
taken place in consequence of Mrs. Mackenzie’s behaviour to the 
wine-merchant’s wife. The Campaigner had treated this very kind 
and harmless, but vulgar woman, with extreme hauteiur —had talked 
loud during her singing—the beauty of which, to say truth, time 
had considerably impaired—had made contemptuous observations 
regarding her upon more than one occasion. At length the Colonel 
broke out in great wrath against Mrs. Mackenzie—bade her to 
respect that lady as one of his guests—and, if she did not like the 
company which assembled at his house, hinted to her that there 
were many thousand other houses in London where she could find 
a lodging. For the sake of her child, and her adored grandchild, 
the Campaigner took no notice of this hint; and declined to remove 
from the quarters which she had occupied ever since she had become 
a grandmamma. 

I myself dined once or twice with my old friends, under the 
shadow of the pickle-bearing cocoa-nut tree; and could not but 
remark a change of personages in the society assembled. The 
manager of the City branch of the B. B. 0. was always present— 
an ominous-looking man, whose whispers and compliments seemed 
to make poor Clive, at his end of the table, very melancholy. 
With the City manager came the City manager’s friends, whose 
jokes passed gaily round, and who kept the conversation to them¬ 
selves. Once I had the happiness to meet Mr. Ratray, who had 
returned, filled with rupees from the Indian Bank; who told us 
many anecdotes of the splendour of Rummun Loll at Calcutta, and 
who complimented the Colonel on his fine house and grand dinners 
with sinister good-humour. Those compliments did not seem to 
please our poor friend; that familiarity choked him, A brisk little 
(diattering attorney, very intimate with Sherrick, with a wife of 
dubious gentility, was another constant guest. He enlivened the 
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table by his jokes, and recounted choiee stories about the aristo¬ 
cracy, with certain members of whom the little man seemed very 
familiar. He knew to a shilling how much this lord owed—imd 
how much the creditors allowed to that marquis. He had been 
concerned with such and such a nobleman, who was now in the 
Queen’s Bench. ^ He spoke of their lordships affably and wdthout 
their titles—-calling upon “ Louisa, my dear,” his wife, to testify to 
the day when Viscount Tagrag dined with them, and Earl Bareacres 
sent them tlie pheasants. E. B., .as sombre and downcast as his 
hosts now seemed to be, informed me demurely that the attorney 
was a member of one of the most eminent firms in the City—that 
ho had been engaged in procuring the Colonel’s parliamentary title 
for him—and in various important matters apperbnning to the 
B. B. 0.; but my knowledge of the world and the law was suffi¬ 
cient to make me aware that this gentleman belonged to a well- 
known firm of money-lending solicitors, and I trembled to see such 
a person in the homo of our good Colonel. Where were the generals 
and the judges! Where were the fogeys and their respectable 
ladies! Stupid they were, and dull their oompany, but better a 
stalled ox in their society, than Mr. Campion’s jokes over Mr. 
Sherrick’s wines. 

After the little rebuke, administered by Colonel Newcome, Mrs. 
Mackenzie abstained from overt hostilities against miy guests of her 
daughtei-’s father-in-law; and contented herself by assuming grand 
and priuccss-like airs in the company of.the new ladies. They 
flattered her and poor little Kosey intensely. The latter liked their 
company no doubt. To a man of the world looking on, who has 
seen the men and morals of many cities, it was curious, almost 
pathetic, to watch that poor litthi innocent creature fresh and 
smiling, attired in bright colour.s and a thousand gewgaws, simper¬ 
ing in the midst of these darkling people—practising her little arts 
and cocpietries, with such a court round about her. An unconscious 
little maid, with rich and rare gem.s sparkling on all her fingers, 
and bright gold rings as ma,ny as belonged to the late Old Woman 
of Banbury Cross—still she smiled and prattled innocently before 
these banditti—I thought of Ecrlina and the Brigands, in “ Fra 
Diavolo.” 

Walking away with P. B. from one of these parties of the 
Colonel’s, and seriously alarmed at what I had observed there, I 
demanded of Bayhara whether my conjectures were not correct, 
that some misfortune overhung our old friend’s house! At first 
Bayham denied' stoutly or pretended ignorance; but at length, 
having reached the “Haunt” together, which l'had not visited 
since I was a married man, we entered that place of entertainment, 
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and were greeted by its old landlady and waitress, and accommo¬ 
dated with a quiet parlour. And here E. B., after groaning—after 
sighing—after solacing himself with a prodigious quantity of bitter 
beer—fairly burst out, and, with tears in his eyes, made a full 
and sad confession respecting this unlucky Bundelcund Banking 
Company. The shares had been going lower and lower, so that 
there was no sale now for them at all. To meet the liabilities the 
directors must have undergone the gi*eatest sacrifices. He did not 
know—he did not like to think what the ColoneFs personal losses 
were. The respectable solicitors of the Company had retired long 
since, after having secured payment of a most respectable bill, and 
had given place to the firm of dubious law-agents of whom I had 
that evening seen a partner. How the retiring partners from India 
had been allowed to withdraw, and to take fortunes along with 
them, was a mystery to Mr. Frederick Bayham. The great Indian 
millionaire was in his, F. B.hs eyes, ‘‘a confounded old mahogany- 
coloured heathen humbug.” These fine parties which the Colonel 
was giving, and that fine carriage which was always fiaunting about 
the Park with poor Mrs. Clive and the Campaigner, and the nurse 
and the baby, were, in F. B.’s opinion, all decoys and shams. He 
did not mean to say that the meals were not paid, and that the 
Colonel had to plunder for his horses’ corn; but he knew that 
Sherrick, and the attorney, and the manager, insisted upon the 
necessity of giving these parties, and keeping up this state and 
grandeur, and opined that it was at the special instance of these 
advisers that the Colonel had contested the borough for which he 
was now returned. Do you know how much that contest cost ? ” 
asks F. B. “ The sum, sir, was awful! and we have ever so much 
of it to pay. I came up twice from Newcome myself to Campion 
and Sherrick about it. I betray no secrets—F. B., sir, would die 
a thousand deaths before he would tell the secrets of his benefiictor ! 
—But, Pendennis, you understand a thing or two. You know 
what o’clock it is, and so does yours truly, F. B., who drinks your 
health. / know the taste of Sherrick’s wine well enough. F. B., 
sir, fears the G-reeks and all the gifts they bring. Confound his 
Amontillado! I had rather drink this honest malt and hops all 
my life than ever see a drop of his abominable golden sherry. 
Golden? F. B. believes it is golden—and a precious deal dearer 
than gold too and herewith, ringing the bell, my friend asked 
for a second pint of tlic just-named and clieaper fiuid. 

I have of late had to recount portions of my dear old friend’s 
history which must needs be told, and over whieh the writer <loes 
not like to dwell. If Tliomas Hewcome’s o])ii]enee was unpleasant 
to describe, and to contrast with the bright goodness and simplicity 
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I remembered in former days, bow much more painful is that part 
of Ms story to which we are now come perforce, and which tlie 
acute reader of novels has, no doubt, long foreseen! Yes, sir, or 
madam, you are quite right in the opinion which you have held 
all along regarding that Bundelcund Banking Company, in which 
our Colonel has_ invested every rupee he possesses, tiolvuruPwr 
i-upees, &c. I disdain, for the most part, the tricks and surprises 
of the novelist’s art. Knowing, from the very beginning of our 
story, what was the issue of this Bundelcund Banking concern, I 
have scarce had patience to keep my counsel about it; and when¬ 
ever I have had ocon,sion to mention the Comxjany, have scarcely 
; been able to refrain from breaking out into fierce diatribes against 
that complicated, enormous, outrageous swindle. It was one of 
many similar cheats which have been successfully practised upon 
the simple folks, civilian and mOitaiy, who toil and struggle—who 
fight with sun and enemy—who jiass years of long exile and gallant 
i endurance in the service of our empire in India. Agency-houses 

I after agency-houses have been established, and have flourished in 

splendour and magnificence, and have paid fabulous dividends_ 

and have enormously enriched two or three wary speculators—and 
then have burst in bankruptcy, involving widows, orphans, and 
countless simple people who trusted their all to the keeping of 
these unworthy treasurers. 

The failure of the Bundelcund Bank which wo now have to 
record, was one only of many similar schemes ending in ruin. 

' About the time when Thomas Newcome was chaired as Member 
of Parliament for the borough t)f which he bore the name, the great 
Indian merchant who was at the head of the Bundelcund Banking 
Company’s affairs at Calcutta, suddenly died of cholera at his i>alace 
at Barrackpore. He had been giving of late a series of the most 
splendid bamjuets with which Indian prince ever enterfciined a 
Calcutta society. The greatest and proudest personages of tliat 
aristocratic city had attended his feasts. The fairest Calcutta 
beauties had danced in his halls. Did not pour P. B. transfer 
from the columns of the Jkn^jal Jlurhiru to the Pall Mall Gazette 
the most astounding descrijition.s of those Asiatic Niglxts’ Entertain¬ 
ments, of which the very grandest was to come off on the night 
when cholera seizied Rummun Loll in its griii ? Tlusre W'as to have 
been a masxiuerude outvying all Euroixsan masquerades in sidcndour. » 
The two rival (|uecns of Ca!c.utta society wore to have aixpearod 
esmh witli hc.r (‘ourt around h(xr. Young civilians at the college, 
and young (msigns fresh landed, had gone into awful cxjxenses ami 
borrowed momiy at fearful intenxst from the B. B. 0 . ami other 
j banking oomixanicM, in order to appear with befitting splendoiu- as 
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knights and noblemen of Henrietta Maria’s Court (Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Hastings Hicks, Esq., Sudder Dewanee Adawlut), or as 
princes and warriors surrounding the palanquin of Lalla Rookh 
(the lovely wife of Hon. Cornwallis Bobus, Member of Council): 
all these splendours were there. As carriage after carriage drove 
up from Calcutta, they were met at Rummun LolFs gate by ghastly 
weeping servants, who announced their master’s decease. 

On the next day the Bank at Calcutta was closed, and the 
day after, when heavy bills were presented which must be paid, 
although by this time Eummim Loll was not only dead but buried, 
and his widows howling over his grave, it was announced through¬ 
out Calcutta that but 800 rupees were left in the treasury of the 
B. B. C. to meet engagements to the amount of four lakhs then 
immediately due, and sixty days afterwards the shutters were closed 
at Ho. 175 Lothbury, the London oifices of the B. B. C. of India, 
and £35,000 worth of their bills refused by their agents, Messrs. 
Baines, Jolly & Co., of Fog Court. 

When the accounts of that ghastly bankruptcy arrived from 
Calcutta, it was found, of course, that the merchant prince Rummun 
Loll owed the B. B. 0. twenty-five lakhs of rupees, the value of 
which was scarcely even represented by his respectable signature. 
It was found that one of the auditors of the bank, the generally 
esteemed Charley Condor (a capital fellow, famous for his good 
dinners and for playing low-comedy characters at the Chowringhee 
Theatre) was indebted to the bank in £90,000; and also it was 
discovered that the revered Baptist Bellman, Chief Registrar of 
the Calcutta Tape and Sealing-Wax Office (a most valuable and 
powerful amateur preacher, who had converted two natives, and 
whose serious soirees were thronged at Calcutta), had helped him¬ 
self to £73,000 more, for which he settled in the Bankruptcy Court 
before he resumed his duties in his own. In justice to Mr. Bellman, 
it must be said that he could have had no idea of the catastrophe 
impending over the B. B. C. For only three weeks before that 
great bank closed its doors, Mr. Bellman, as guardian of the chil¬ 
dren of his widowed sister, Mrs. Colonel Green, had sold the whole 
of the late Colonel’s property out of Company’s paper and invested 
it in the bank, which gave a high interest, and with bills of which, 
drawn upon their London correspondents, he had accommodated 
Mrs. Colonel Green when she took her departure for Europe with 
her numerous little fixmily on board the Burnmpooter. 

And now you have the explanation of the title of this chapter, 
and know wherefore Thomas Hewcome never sat in Parliament. 
Where are our dear old friends now ? Where are Rosey’s chariots 
and horses? Where her jewels and gewgaws? Bills are up in 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

IN WHICH MRS. CLIVE NEWCOMB'S CARRIAGE IS ORDERED 

ALL the friends of the Newcome family, of course, knew the 
/\ disaster which had befallen the good Colonel, and I was 
aware, for my own part, that not only his own, but almost 
the whole of Rosey Xewcome’s property was involved in the common 
ruin. Some proposals of temporary relief were made to our friends 
from more quarters than one, but were thankfully rejected; and we 
were led to hope that the Colonel, having still his pension secured 
to him, which the law could not touch, might live comfortably 
enough in the retirement to which, of course, he would betake him¬ 
self, when the melancholy proceedings consequent on the bankruptcy 
were brought to an end. It was shown that he had been egregiously 
duped in the transaction; that liis credulity had cost him and his 
family a large fortune; that he had given up every penny which 
belonged to him; that there could not be any sort of stain upon 
his honest reputation. The judge before whom ho appeared spoke 
with feeling and regard of the unhappy gentleman ; the lawyer who 
examined him respected the grief and fall of that simple old man. 
Thomas Newcome took a little room near the court where his affairs 
and the affairs of the company were adjudged ; lived with a frugality 
which never was difficult to him; and tmce when perchance i met 
him in the City, avoided me, with a bow and courtesy that was 
quite humble, though proud and somehow inexpressibly touching 
to me. Fred Bayham was the only person whom he admitted. 
Fred always faithfully insisted upon attending him in and out of 
court. J.' J. came to me immediately after he heard of the disaster, 
eager to place all his savings at the service of his friends. Laura 
and I came to London, and were urgent with similar offers. Our 
good friend declined to sec any of us. F. B., again,_ with tears 
trickling on his rough cheeks, and a break in his voice, told me 
he feared that affairs must be very bad indeed, for the Colonel 
absolutely denied himself a cheroot to smoke. Laura drove to his 
' lodgings and took him a box, which was held up to him as he 
came to open the door to my wife’s knock by our smiling little 
boy. He patted the child on his golden head and kissed him. 
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My wife .visljed he would have done as much for her; but he 
would iiot-thongh she owned she kissed his hand. He drew it 
across his eyes and thanked her in a very ealm and stately manner 
-but he did not invite her within the threshold of his door sayimv 
simply that sueh a room was not a fit place to receive a ladv “as 
you ought to know very well, Mrs. Smith,” he .said to the lamlJadv 
who had acc»mpamed my wife up the stairs. “ He will eat .seareelv 
anything, the woman told us; “l.i.s meals e.nnc down untouched 
his candles are burumg all night, almost, as he sits poring over his 
papers. “He was bciit-hc wlio used to walk so uprightly” 
Laura said. He seemed to have grown many years older, and 
was, indeed, quite a decrepit old man. 

“I am gdad they have left Clive out of the bankruptcy,” the 
Colonel said to Bayham; it was almost the only time when his 
voice exhib,ted any emotion. “ It was very kind of then, to leave 
out Cl,ve, poor boy, and I have thanked the lawyers in court.” 
lliose gentlemen, and the judge himself, were very much moved 
■ at this act ot gratitude. Tlic judge made a very feeling speech to 
the Colonel when he came up for his eertifieate. He jiasLl very 
diffeicnt eomments on the eondiict of the Manager of the Bank 
when that person appeared for examination. Ho wished that the 
law hml power to d«il with those gentlemen who had come honie 
%vith large forlumes from India, realised hut a few years before the 
bankmptoy. Tho.se gentlemen had known how to take care of 
themselves very well and as for the Manager, is not his wife givim. 
elegant balls at her elegant house at Cheltenham at this very day? 

What weighed mo.st upon the Colonel’s miml, F. B. irnmniied 
was the thought tJiat he had been Wie means of indiieiiig many poor 
fiiends to embark tlieiv money in this luckless specnlatioii. Take 
J. J.s money after he had persuaded old Eidley to phaee £200 in 
Indian shares Cood God, he and his family should rather perish 
thmi he would touch a ferthing of it! Many fierce word,s were 
uttcied to lam by Mrs. Mackenzie, for instance; hy her an<Tv son- 
in-law at Musselburgh, Josey’s husband; l,y Mr. Since, E.l.^ and 
two or three Indian officers, friends of his own, who had entered 
mto tlie siieciiktion on his recommendation. Tlie.se rohiikes Thomas 
Neweome boro with an affecting meekness, as his faithful P. B de- * 
smbed to me, striving with many oaths and much loudne.sa to carry 
off his own duotmu. But what moved the Colonel most of all was 
a letter which «ime at this time from Honeyman in India, spying 
that he was doing well-that of course he knew of his hemdiudor’s 
inisiortime, and tiuit lie gent a reniittarKJe wlnctlL ]) V gliould be 
animal, m payment of his debt to the Colonel and his good sister 
at Brighton. On receipt of this letter,” said P. B., “ the old man 
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was fairly beat—the letter, with the bill in it, dropped out of his 
hands. He clasped them both together, shaking in every limb, and 
his head dropped down on his breast as he said, ‘ I thank my God 
Almighty for this !’ and he sent the cheque off to Miss Honeyman 
by the post that night, sir, every shilling of it; and he passed his 
old arm under mine; and we went out to Tom s Cofiee-house, and 
he ate some dinner for the first time for ever so long, and drank a 
couple of glasses of port wine, and F. B. stood it, sir, and would 
stand his heart’s blood for that dear old boy.” 

rt was on a Monday morning that those melancholy shutters 
were seen over the offices of the Bundelcund Bank in Lothbury, 
which were not to come down until the rooms were handed over 
to some other, and, let us trust, more fortunate speculators. The 
Indian bills had arrived, and been protested in the City on the 
previous Satoday. The Campaigner and Mrs. Rosey had arranged 
a little party to the theatre that evening, and the gallant Captain 
Goby had agreed to quit the delights of the “ Flag ” Club, in order 
to accompany the ladies. Neither of them knew what was happen¬ 
ing in the City, or could account, otherwise than by the common 
domestic causes, for Olive’s gloomy despondency and his father’s sad 
reserve. Olive had not been in the City on_ this day. He had 
spent it, as usual, in his studio, loudi by his wife, and not dis¬ 
turbed by the mess-room raillery of the Campaigner. They dined 
early, in order to be in time for the theatre. Goby entertained 
them'with the latest jokes from the smoking-room at the “Flag,” 
and was in his turn amused by the brilliant plans for the^ season 
which Rosey and her mamma sketched out. The entertainments 
which Mrs. Clive proposed to give, the ball—she was dying for a 
masked ball—just such a one as that described in the Tall Mall 
Gazette of last week, out of that paper with the droll title, the 
Bengal Enrharu, which the merchant prince, the head of the bank, 
you know, in India, had given at Calcutta. “ We must have a ball 
too,” says Mrs. Mackenzie, “society demands it of you.” “Of 
course it does,” echoes Captain Goby; and he bethought him of a 
brilliant circle of young fellows from the “ Flag,” whom he would 
bring in splendid uniform to dance with the pretty Mrs. Olivo 

Newcome. ^ •,1.1.1.- 

Aft6r the dinner—they little knew it was to be their Inst in 

that fine house—the ladies retired to give a parting kiss to baby; 
a parting look to the toilettes, with which they proposed to fascinate 
the inhabitants of the pit and public boxes at the Olympic. Goby 
made vigorous play with the claret-bottle during the brief interval 
of potation allowed to him; he, too, little deeming that he should 
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never drink l)uin|)er tiiero <igui]i; Clive looking on with the melan¬ 
choly and silent^ acquiescence which had, of late, been his part in 
the household. Ihe carriage wa,s announced—tlie ladies came down 
■ pretty capotes on—the lovely Campaigner, Goby vowed, looking 
as young and as luimlsouie as her daugliter, by Jove, ~^~~and‘the hall- 
door was opened to admit the two gentlemen and ladies to their 
carriage, when, as they were about to step in, a Hansom cab drove 
up rapidly, iii which was |)erceivcd Thomas Neweome’s anxious face. 
Ho got out ot the vehic^le—^his own carriage making way for him—• 
tlie ladies still on the steps. Oh, the play! I forgot,’’ said tlie 
Colonel. 

01 course we are going to the play, papa,” cries little Eosey, 
with a gay little tap of her liaml. 

“ I think you laid best not,” Colonel Newcome said gravely. 

Indeed my darling child has set her heart tipon it, and I would 
not have her disappointed for the world in her situation,” cries the 
Campaigner, tossing up her hea,d. 

The Colonel for reply bade bis coaclunan drive to the stables, 
and <!omc for further orders; and, turning to his daughter’s guest, 
expressed to Captain Goby his regret that the proposed party couhl 
not take place on tliat evening, as lie had matter of very great 
importance to (H)mmimi(*ate to his family. On hearing this news, 
and understanditig tluit his further company was not desirable, the 
Captain, a man ol great ])resencc of mind, arrested the Hansom 
cabman, who was aboiit to take his dej)arture, and who blithely, 
knowing the Club a,ml its inmates full well, (tarried off the jolly 
Captain to linish liis evening a.t tlie “Flag.” 

“Has it count, hitheri” said Clive, witli a sure prescience, 
looking in Ids father’s face. 

Ihe lather took and grasped the hand which his son held out. 
“Let us go back into tint dining-room,” lie said. They entered it, 
ami he lilled hims(‘U a. glass of wine out of the bottle still standing 
amidst the dessert, flo. bade the butler retire, who was lingering 
about the room and sideboard, and only wanted to know wlicthcr 
his master would have dimn'r, (hat was all. And, this gcmthmuin 
having withdraAvii, Colonel N(‘\vcomo fmished his glass of sherry 
and liroke a biscuit; the (Campaigner assuming an attitude of sur- 
])riHc ainl iinlignation, whilst Itosc'y had leisure to remark that papa 
looked very ill, and that sonnvthing must liave happened. 

The Colomd took hoiJi her hands and drew her towards him and 
kissed Inn*, whilst Ivosi'.y’s nm.mma, llouindng down on a chair, beat 
a tattoo upon the taJ)l(H*,loth with her fan. “Sometliing hap Imp- 
pent'd, my love,” the. (lolom^l said very sadly; “you must show all 
your strimgth of mind, lor a great urisfortuue has befallen us.” 
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“ Good heavens, Colonel! what is it 'i don’t frighten my beloved 
child 1” cries the Campaigner, rushing towards her darling, and 
enveloping her in her robust arms. “ What can have happened 1 
don’t agitate this darling child, sir!” and she looked indignantly 
towards the poor Colonel. 

“We have received the very worst news from Calcutta—a con¬ 
firmation of the news by the last mail, Clivy, my boy.” 

“ It is no news to me. I have always been expecting it, father,” 
says Clive, holding down his head. 

“ Expecting what What have you been keeping back from 
us? In what have you been deceiving us, Colonel Newcome?” 
shrieks the Campaigner; and Eosey, crying out, “Oh, mamma, 
mamma 1 ” begins to whimper. 

“ The clxief of the bank in India is dead,” the Colonel went 
on. “He has left its affairs in worse than disorder. We are, 
I fear, ruined, Mrs. Mackenzie.” And the Colonel went on to 
tell how the bank could not open on Monday morning, and its 
bills to a great amount had already been protested in the City 
that day. 

Eosey did not understand half these news, or comprehend the 
calamity which was to follow; but Mrs. Mackenzie, rustling in 
great wrath, made a speech, of which the anger gathered as she 
proceeded; in which she vowed and protested that her money 
which the Colonel, she did not know from what motives, had 
induced her to subscribe, should not be sacrificed, and that have 
it she would, the bank shut or not, the next Monday morning— 
that her daughter had a fortune of her own which her poor dear 
brother James should have divided, and would have divided, much 
more fairly, had he not been wrongly influenced—she would not 
say by whom, and she commanded Colonel Hewcome upon that 
instant, if he was, as he always pretended to be, an honourable 
man, to give an account of her blessed darling’s property, and to 
pay back her own, every sixpence of it: she would not lend it 
for an hour longer. And to see that that dear blessed child now 
sleeping unconsciously upstairs, and his dear brothers and sisters 
who might follow—for Eosey was a young woman, a poor 
innocent creature, too young to be married, and never would have 
been married had she listened to her mamma’s advice—she 
demanded that baby, and all succeeding babies, should have their 
rights, and should be looked to by their grandmother, if their 
father’s father was so mildnd, and so wicked, and so unnatural, 
as to. give their money to rogues and deprive tliem of their 
just bread. 

Eosey began to cry more loudly than ever during the utterance 
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of mainnia’B sermon, so loudly Clive peevishly cried out, “ Holil 
your tongue 1 ” on wliich the Campaigner, clutching her daughter to 
her breast again, turned on lier son-iudaw, and abused him as she 
had abused his father before him, calling out tliat they were both 
in a conspira,cy to defraud lier child, and the little darling upstairs, 
of its bread, and slie would speah, yes, slie would, and no power 
should prevent her, a.nd her money slie would liavc on Monday, as 
sure as her poor dear husband, Captain Mackeiiiiie, was dead, and 
she never would have been cheated so, yes, cheated, if he had been 
alive. 

At the word ‘‘cheated” Clive broke out with an execration—• 
tlie poor Colonel with a groan of despair- the widow’s storm con- 
tiiuu'd, and above that liowllng tempest ot‘ words rose Mrs. Clive’s 
])iping scream, wlio went off into downiaght hysterics at last, in 
which she was eiuuniraged by lun* mother, a,nd in which slie gasped 
out franti(t (‘jaculations regarding l)al)y; dear, darling, ruined baby, 
and so fortli. 

The soi’row-stricki'u Colonel had to (luell th(‘< women’s tongues 
and shrill anger, and his son’s wrathful replies, who could not l)ear 
the weight of Mi's. Mackeimi(‘. u])on him ; and it was not until tliese 
three were idlayed, that ''i’homas Newconn^ was able to c,ontinue his 
sad story, to explain wliat had happened, aiid what tlie ai'tual state 
of the case was, and to oblige the terror-stricken women at length 
to hear sonutdiing like reason. 

He tlu'.n laid to tell tliem, to their dismay, that he would inevi¬ 
tably be (hudarc’d a bankrupt in the (msuing week ; that the whole 
of his propti'ty in that house, as elsewhere, wovdd be seized and 
sold for the creditors’ benefit ; and that his daughter had best 
immediately leave a home where she would be certainly sulijcct to 
humiliation and annoyanee, “I would have Olive, my boy, take 
you out of the country, and and return to me when I have need 
of him, and shall send hn* him,” the lather said hmdly, in, reiily to 
a reliellious look in his son’s face. “ I would have you quit this 
house as soon as possilde. Why not to-night^ The law blood¬ 
hounds nniy be upon us ere an hour is over—at this moment for 
what I know.” 

At that moimsdi tin', doordiell was heard to ring, and the wonum 
gave a s<*r(‘a.m a.pi(‘ee, as if tlu*. liailitfs wen^ actually coming to take 
possi'ssion. llosey wiait olf in ({uite a series of s<‘r('ams, peevishly 
nqm'ssed hy her luishand, and always em5ourag<‘d by maninni, who 
calk'd lu'i- somin-law an unfei'ling wretch. It must he eonfessi'd 
tliat Mrs. Clive Newcome did not exhibit much stri'iigth of mind, 
or comfort her husband mucli at a moment vduai m'edt'd con¬ 
solation. 
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From angry rebellion and fierce remonstrance, this pair of women 
now passed to an extreme terror and desire for instantaneous flight. 
They would go that moment—they would wrap that blessed child 
up in its shawls—and nurse should take it anywhere—anywhere, 
poor neglected.thing. “My trunks,” cries Mrs. Mackenzie, ‘‘you 
know are ready packed—I am sure it is not the treatment which I 
have received—it is nothing but my duty and my reliyion—^^^ 
the protection which I owe to this blessed unprotected — yes, 
un 2 ^T 0 tected, and robbed, and cheated, darling child—which have 
made me stay a single day in this house. I never thought I should 
have been robbed in it, or my darlings with their fine fortunes flung 
naked on the world. If my Mac was here, you never had dared to 
have done this. Colonel Newcome—no, never. He had his faults— 
Mackenzie had—but he would never have robbed his own children 1 
Come away, Kosey, my blessed love, come let us pack your things, 
and let us go and hide our heads in sorrow somewhere. Ah ! didn’t 
I tell you to beware of all painters, and that Hoby was a true gentle¬ 
man, and loved you with all his heart, and would never have cheated 
you out of your money, for which I will have justice as sure as 
there is justice in England.” 

During this outburst the Colonel sat utterly scared and silent, 
supporting his poor head between his hands. When the harem 
had departed he turned sadly to his son. Clive did not believe 
that his father was a cheat and a rogue. Fo, thank God! The 
two men embraced with tender cordiality and almost happy emotion 
on the one side and the other. Fever for one moment could Clive 
think his dear old father meant wrong, though the speculations 
were unfortunate in which he had enpged—though Clive had not 
liked them j it was a relief to his mind that they were now come 
to an end; they should all be happier now, thank God! those 
clouds of distrust being removed. Clive felt not one moment’s 
doubt but that they should be able to meet fortune with a brave 
facej and that happier, much happier days were in store for him 
than ever they had known since the period of this confounded 
prosperity. 

“ Here’s a good end to it,” says Clive, with flashing eyes and 
a flushed face, “and here’s a good health till to-morrow, father!” 
and he filled into two glasses the wine still remaining in the flask. 
“ Good-bye to our fortune, and bad luck go with her—I ))uff the 
prostitute away— Si celeres qwitit pennas, you remetnbor wliat 
wo used to say at Grey Friars —resigno quai dedit, et mea %virt%(>te 
me involvo, 2'>'i'oba7nque qmugyeriem sine dote qnm'oS And he 
pledged his father, who drank his wine, his hand shaking as he 
raised the glass to his lips, and his kind voice trembling as he 
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uttered the well-known old school words, with an emotion that 
was as sacred as a prayer. Once more, and with hearts full of 
love, the two men embraced. Olive’s voice would tremble now 
if he told the story as it did when he spoke to me in happier 
times, one calm summer evening when we sat together and talked 
of dear old days. 

Thomas Newcanne explained to his son the plan which, to his 
mind, as ho came away from the City after the day’s misfortunes, 
he thought it was l)est to pursue. Tlie women and the child were 
clearly best out of the way. ‘‘Aiul you too, ray boy, must be 
on duty with them until I send for you, which I will do if your 
presence can be of the least servit*.e to me, or is called for by— 
Py...^our honour,” said the old man, with a drop in his voice. 
‘‘You must obey me in fibs, dear Olive, as you have done in 
everytliing, and ])een a good, an<l dear, and obedient son to me. 
God pardon me for having trusted to my own simple old brains 
too much, and not to you who know so much better. You will 
obey me this once more, my boy—you will promise me tins'?” 
and the old man as he s|)oke took Olive’s hand in both his, and 
fondly (iaresstnl it. 

Then with a shaking hand he took ont of his pocket his old 
purse with the steel rings, which he had carried for many and 
many a long year. Olive rememhered it, and his father’s face 
how it wotdd lu^am \vith (hdiglit, wlhm he used to take that very 
purse out iu ('liv(‘’s hoyish days and tip him just after he left 
school. “ ilen^ are some notes and some gold,” he said. “It is 
Itay’s hoiH'stly, OWvv, dear, her lialbyear’s dividend, for which 
yoti will give an order, ph'ase, to Sherrick. He has been very 
kind and good, SluMTick. All tlie servants were providentially 
paid hist w(M‘k -th(‘r(‘ ari'. only the outstanding week’s bills out 
— we shall matiag(‘ to mo(^t those, I dare say. And you will see 
that lh)S(\v only takes away sucli clothes for herself and her baby 
as arc actually n(M‘(‘ssa.ry, won’t you, dear^ the plain things you 
know—nom‘. of tin*, liiunh^s- "lluy may be packed in a petara or 
two, and you will tal<e tlumi witli you—but the pomps and 
vanititw, you know, wc^ will l('a.v(5 hehind the pearls and bitu^elets, 
and thi‘. i>lat<‘, and all that rubbisli- and 1 will make an inventory 
of tlu'.m to morrow wlum you are goiu'. and give them up, every 
ru|KU‘.’s worth, sir, (uauy anna, by Jov<!, to the creditors.” 

The <la.rkni^ss had falhui l)y this time, and tlie obsequious 
l)utl(‘r (‘-ntcnul io light th(‘ dining-room lamps. “You luive been 
a. v(‘ry good and kind si^.rvaut to ns, Martin,” says the Colonel, 
making him a low 1h)w. “ I should like to shake you by the 
hand. 'We must part company now, and I have no doubt you 
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and your fellow-servants will find good places, all of you, as you 
merit, Martin—as you merit.' Great losses have fallen upon our 
family—we are ruined, su*—we are ruined ! The great Bundelcund 
Banking Company has stopped payment in India, and our branch 
here must stop on Monday. Thank my friends downstairs for their 
kindness to me and my family/’ Martin bowed in silence with 
great respect He and his comrades in the servants’ hall had 
been expecting this catastrophe quite as long as the Colonel him¬ 
self, who thought he had kept his affairs so profoundly secret. 

Clive went up into his wdmei/s apartments, looking with but 
little regret, I dare say, round those cheerless nuptial chambers with 
all their gaudy fittings; the fine looking-glasses, in which poor Kosey’s 
little person had been reflected ; the silken curtains under which 
he had lain by the poor child’s side, wakeful and lonely. Here 
he found his child’s nurse, and his wife, and his wife’s mother, 
busily engaged with a multiplicity of boxes ; with flounces, feathersj 
fal-lals, and finery which they were stowing away in this trunk and 
that; while the baby lay on its little pink pillow breathing softly, 
a little pearly fist placed close to its mouth. The aspect of the 
tawdry vanities scattered here and there chafed and annoyed the 
young man. He kicked the robes over with his foot. When Mrs. 
Mackenzie interposed with loud ejaculations, he sternly bade her 
to be silent, and not wake the child. His words were not to be 
questioned when he spoke in that maimer. You will take nothing 
with you, Kosey, but what is strictly necessary—only two or three 
of your plainest dresses, and what is required for the boy. What 
is in this trunk T’ Mrs. Mackenzie stepped forward and declared, 
and the nurse vowed upon her honour, and the lady’s-maid asserted 
really now upon her honour too, that there was nothing but what 
was most strictly necessary in that trunk, to which affidavits, when 
Clive applied to his wife, she gave a rather timid assent. 

“Where are the keys of that trunk T’ Upon Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
exclamation of “ What nonsense ! ” Clive, putting his foot^ upoii 
the flimsy oil - covered box, vowed he would ki(ik the lid off 
unless it was instantly opened. Olicying this grim summons, the 
flntteiing women produced the keys, and tlic black box was o|)eiied 
before him. 

The box was found to e(mtain a numlier of objects which Clive 
pronounced to he by no means necessary to his wife’s and (fluid’s 
existence. Trinket-lioxes and favourite little gimcracks, (flmins, 
rings, and pearl necklaces, the tiara poor Itosey had worn at. ('ourt 
—the feathers and the gorgeous train whieh had d(;(;orated tlu'. litth'. 
person—all these wore found paekc;d away in this one rc(!epta(fl(‘.; 
and in another box, I am sorry to say, were, silver forks and spoons 
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(the butler ^visely judging that pbe rich and splendid electrotvne 
ware imght as well be left behind)_all the silver forS, spoons 
and ladles and our poor old friend the cocoa-nut tree, whkK ese 
female robbers would have carried out of the premises. 

the TOcofmd tJr7T“i ’“‘0 fierce laughter when he saw 

the cocoa-nut tree, he laughed so loud that baby awoke and his 

mother-m- aw called him a brute, and the nurse ran to Xe i s 
accustmne. qmetus to the little screaming infimt Eosev’r evt 
poured forth a torrent of little protests, and she would have cried 
ye moic loudly than tl]c other baby, had not her husband a^^ain 
he Of ly checking her, sworn with a dreadful oath, that unless °shc 
ohl hnn the whole truth, “By heavens she should leave the house 

imX'Sf aXlf ‘ Campaigner could not 

uikc head against Clive.s stern resolution; and the incipient in 

ThrSdv’slJS tlie mistresses was quelled by his'spirit. 

hcrlcovJ'^ ’ \ +1 creature, received her wages and took 

c leave i out the nurse could not find it in her heart to quit her 
1 Itlc nursling so suddenly, and accompanied Clive’s household iii 
0 journey upon which those poor folks were bound. Wliat stolon 

rilXfli- trunks, not in her daughter^: a 

c rimX XLX’’? teaspoons, baby’s gold coral, and a costly 

X .i-, ’ »rirclef3, having thus appropriated them, Mrs 

Mackenzie henceforth laid claim as her own. 

rur)<lXtXl-?oMK'“r“ ■I:''* '1°"® the 

t mt h , family~the coachman was bidden 

c nm «. i ;r l'«or Rosey New- 

wit 1 hit ■ urtlv '’T’l' conducted her 

til Ins (()uitl> old ])()w, kiKsin." the baby as it slept once more 

miconscious m its ininse’s eiulirace, and bestowing a very ~ and 
pohto partiiig Haliife upon the Campaigner. 

'"'J fi''''"'’' ewtered a cab on which the trunks 
leie hori.e and they drove to the Tower Stairs, where the ship W 

'doidr Lv T';? "'i;' that jounit^ 

h i X ' i . ‘"'"fiy- committed him and his 

l.umlj to a good (md ,h gracious keeping, and thought of him with 

ri'fun <d'’to hi "7 r-'I Newcome had 

V 1 b’lml.v house (o watch and to think of his ruined 

H. mi ht b(‘ai his own lab^ ht)noumbly ; and that a. ^^mtle one 

might be, dealt._ to t.hosc beloved beings fur whom his life had been 
yacriiiced in \ iuu. 
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CHAPTER LXXII 

BELISARIVS 

W HEN the sale of Colonel Ncwcomo’s effects took place, a 
friend of the family hovxght in for a fey shillings those two 
swords which had hung, as we have said, in the good man s 
chamber, and for which no single broker present had the heart to 
bid. The head of Olive’s father, painted by himself, whicli had 
always kept its place in the young man’s _ studio, together with a 
lot of his oil-sketchings, easels, and painting apparatus, yerc 
purchased by the faithful J. J., who kept them until his friend 
should return to London and reclaim them, and who showed the 
most generous solicitude in Clive’s behalf. J. J. was elected of the 
Royal Academy this year, and Clive, it was evident, wm yorking 
hard at the profession which he had always loved; for he sent 
over three pictures to the Academy, and I never knew man more 
mortified than the affectionate J. J., when two of the.se unlucky 
pieces were rejected by the Committee for the year. One pretty 
little piece, called “ The Stranded Boat,” got a fair place on the 
Exhibition walls, and, you may be sure, wa,s loudly praised ly a 
certain critic in the Pall Mall Gazette. The picture was sold wi 
the first day of the ExhibitioTi at the price of twenty-five pounds, 
which the artist demanded; and when the kind J. J. wrote to 
inform bis friend of this satisfactory circumstance, and to say that 
he held the money at Clive’s disposal, tlic latter rei)Iied with many 
expressions of sincere gratitude, at the same time k(‘.gging him 
directly to forward the money, with our old fneml Ihomas 
Newcome’s love, to Mrs Sarah Mason, at Newcome. But J.J. 
never informed his friend tha.t he himself was the piircliaser of the 
picture; nor was Clive made acipiainted with tin'. fa,ct until some 
time afterwards, when he found it hanging in Ridley’s studio. 

I have said that ivc none, of us were aware at. this time, wdiat 
was the real state of Colonel Ne.W(^ome’s finama's, and hoped that, 
after "■iving up every sliilling of his propc'rty, whieh W!W (ioulis(;at(Ml 
to the^ueditors of tec Ba.nk, he ha.d still, from his retiring pensi.m 
and military allowances, at least enough reputably to mamtani 
him. On one oocasian, having business in the City, I there met 
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Mr. SheiTick. Affiiirs had been going ill with that gentleman : he 
had been let in terribly, he informed me, by Lord Levant’s insol¬ 
vency, having had large money transactions with his Lordship. 
“There’s none of them so good as old Newcome,” Mr. Sherrick 
said with a sigh. “That was a good one—that was an honest 
man if ever I saw one—with no more guile and no more idea of 
business than a baby. Why didn’t he take my advice, poor old 
cove he might be comfortable now. Why did he sell away that 
iinimity, Mr. Pendennis^ I got it done for him when nobody else 
perhaps could have got it done for him—for the security ain’t 
worth twopence if Newcome wasn’t an honest man ;—but I know 
he is, and would rather starve and eat the nails off his fingers than 
not keep to his word, the old trump. And when he came to me, a 
good two months before the smash of the Bank, which I knew it, 
sir, and saw that it must come—when he came and raised three 
thousand pounds to meet them d—d electioneering bills, having to 
pay lawyers, commission, prennum, life-insurance— i/ou know the 
whole game, Mr. P.—I as good as went down on my knees to him 
—I did—at the North and South American Coffee-house, where he 
was to meet the party about the Jnoney, and said, ‘ Colonel, don’t 
raise it-—I tell you, let it stand over—let it go in along with the 
bankruptcy that’s a-comingbut'die wouldn’t,-sir—he went on 
like an old Bengal tiger, roaring about his.honour; he paid the 
bills every shilling—infernal long bills they were—and it’s my 
belief that, at this minute, lie ain’t got fifty pounds a year of his 
own to spend. I would send him back my commission—woiild, 
by Jove—only times is so bad, and that rascal Levant has let me 
in. It went to my heart to take the old cock’s money—hut it’s 
gone—that and ever so much more—and Lady Wliittlesea’s chapel 
too, Mh*. P. Hang that young Levant! ” 

S(|U(it^zing my hand after this speech, Sherrick ran across the 
street afttn* some other capitalist who was entering the Diddlescx 
InsurautH^ Office, and left me very much grieved and dismayed at 
finding that my worst fears in regard to Thomas Newcome were 
confirnnHl. Should we (toufcr with his wealthy family respecting* 
th(‘. Colomd’s impowTished condition 1 Was his brother Hobson 
New(*om(‘, awan^ of it As for Sir Barnes, the quarrel between 
him an<l Ins mivh laid he.m too faure to admit of hopes of relief 
from that (piartcn*. Bariums had becai, put to very heavy expenses 
in th(‘ iirst cont(^st(‘-d ehud-ion ; had (*.ome forward again immediately 
on his im(‘l(‘’H n^signation, but again had been beaten by a more 
lib(‘ral candidati^, his (piondam former friend, Mr. Higg—-who 
formally declared against Sir Barnes—and who drove him finally 
out of the representation of Ncwcome. Prom this gentleman 
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it was vain of course for Colonel Newcomers friends to expect 
relief. 

How to aid him He was proud—past work—nearly seventy 
years old. “ Oh, why did those cruel academicians refuse Olive’s 
pictures?” cries Laura. ‘‘I have no patience with them—had 
the pictures been exhibited I know wdio might have bought them— 
but that is vain now. He would suspect at once, and send her 
money away. 0 Pen ! why, why didn’t he come when I wrote 
that letter to Brussels ? ” 

From persons so poorly endowed with money as ourselves, any 
help, but of the merest temporary nature, was out of the question. 
We knew our friends too well not to know that they would disdain 
to receive it. It was agreed between me and Laura that at any 
rate I should go and see Olive. Our friends indeed were at a very 
short distance from us, and, having exiled themselves from Engla^nd, 
could yet see its coasts from their windows upon any clear day. 
Boulogne was their |)resent abiding place—refuge of how many 
thousands of other unfortunate Britons—and to this friendly port 
I betook myself speedily, having the address of Colonel Hewcome. 
His quarters were in a quiet grass-grown old street of the Old 
Town. Hone of the family were at home when I called. There 
was indeed no servant to answer the bell, but the good-natured 
French domestic of a neighbouring lodger told mo that the young 
monsieur went out every day to make his designs, and that I should 
probably find the elder gentleman upon the rampart, wliere he was 
in the custom of going every day. I strolled along ])y tliose i)retty 
old walks and bastions, under tlie pleasant trees whicli sliadow 
them, and the grey old gabled houses from which you look down 
upon the gay new city, and the busy port, and the piers stretching 
into the shining sea, dotted with a hundred white sails or Idack 
smoking steamers, and bounded by the friendly lines of the bright 
English shore. There are few prospe(its more (diarming than the 
familiar view from those old French walls—-few places wliere young 
children may play, and ruminating old age repose more pleasantly 
•than on those peaceful rampart gardens. 

I found our dear old fricntl seated on one of the benches, a 
newspaper on his knees, and by Ids side a red-cheeke<l little Fremdi 
lass, upon whose lap Thomas Newcome the younger lay sleeping. 
The Colonel’s fiice fiushed up when he saw me. As he advan(‘,ed 
a step or two towards me I could see that he tremhled in his walk. 
His hair had grown almost quite white. He looked now to lie 
more than his age—he whose carriage last year had l)e,en so 
erect, whose figure had been so straight and manly. I was 
very much moved at meeting him, and at seeing the sad traces 
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whicli pain and grief had left in the countenance of the dear 

old man. 

“So you are come to see me, my good young friend,” cried 
the Colonel, with a trcnihling voice. It is very very kind of ' 
you. Is not this a pretty drawing-room to receive our friends in 
We liave not many of them now. Boy and I come and sit here 
for hours every day. ^ Hasn’t he grown a fine boy? He can say 
several words now, sir, and can walk surprisingly well. Soon he 
will be able to walk with his grandfather, and then Marie will 
not have the trouble to wait upon either of us.” He repeated this 
sentiment^ in his pretty old French, and turning with a bow to 
Marie. The girl said monsieur knew very well that she did 
not desire better than to come out with baby; that it was 
better tlum staying at home, pardieu; and, the clock striking at 
this moment, she rose up with her child, crying out that it was 
time to return, or madame would scold. 

“ Mrs. Maokeurie has rather a short temper,” the Colonel said » 
with a gentle smile. “Poor thing she has had a great deal to 
heat in conse(]uence, Pen, of my imprudence. I am glad you never 
took shares hi our bank. I should not be so glad to see you as I 
ain iiow,^ if I had brought losses upon you as I have upon so many 
of my friends.” I, for my part, trembled to hear that the good 
old man was under tlie domination of the Campaigner. 

Bayliam sends me the paper regularly; he is a very kind 
fait hi 111 ^creature. How glad I am that he has got a snug berth 
in the City ! His company really prospers, I am happy to think, 
unlike some ('ouiiianies you know of, Pen. I have read your two 
sp(UM‘lK‘s, sir, and Clive and I liked them very much. The poor 
hoy works all^ day at his pictures. You know he has sold one 
a.t tlu^ Kxliihition, whicli has given ua a great deal of heart—and ^ 
he has (^ompl(d;cd two or three more—and I am sitting to him 
now for—Avluit do you think, sir? for Belisarius. Will you give 
B(‘lisa,rius and l,lu‘ Obolus a kind word?” 

“ My (U^ar dear old friend,” I said in great emotion, “ if you 
will do m(‘ the. kindm\ss to take my obolus or to use my services 
ill auy way, you will giv(*, me more pleasure tlian ever I had from 
your gmua-oius hounth's in old days. Look, sir, I wear the watcdi ^ 
whicli you ga.ve im^ when you went to India. Did you not tell 
nu‘. Unm to look alter (ilive and serve him if I could? Can’t I 
Hvvvv, him now?” and T wvnt on turther in this strain, asseverating 
with gr(‘a,t warmth and truth that my wife’s afrection and my own 
Were most sinciav. for }>oth of them, and tliat our pride would be 
to !)<‘ able, to h(‘lp such d(‘a.r friends. 

TIk.^ Colonel said I had a good heart, and my wife had, though 
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—thong'll_He did not finisli this sentence, but I could inter¬ 

pret it without need of its completion. My wife and the two ladies 
of Colonel Hewcornc’s family never could be friends, however nuum 
mv poor Laura tried to be intimate with these women. Her very 
efforts at intimacy caused a frigidity and hauteur which Laura 
could not overcome. Little Kosey and her mother set us down as 
two aristocratic personages; nor for our parts were we very much 
disturbed at this opinion of the Campaigner and little Roscy. _ 

I talked with the Colonel for half-an-hour or more about his 
affairs, which indeed were very gloomy, and Clive’s prospwts, of 
which he strove to present as cheering a view as possible. He was 
obli«'ed to confirm the news which Sherrick had given me, and to 
owii" in fact, that all his pension was swallowed up by a payment 
of interest and life-insurance for sums which he had been compelled 
to borrow. How could he do otherwise than meet his cngage- 
mentsl Thank God, he had Clive’s full approval for what he had 
(lone-—had communicated the circumstance to his son almost im¬ 
mediately after it took place, and that was a comfort to him—an 
immense comfort. ‘‘ For the women ^re very angry,” said the poor 
Colonel; '‘you see they do not understand the laws of honour, at 
least as we understand them: and perhaps I was wrong in hiding 
the truth as I certainly did from Mrs. Mackenzie, but I acted for 
the best—I hoped against hope that some chance might turn in our 
favoiu*. God knows I had a hard task enough in wearing a cheer¬ 
ful face for months, and in following my little Rosey about to her 
parties and balls; but poor Mrs. Mackenzie has a right to be angp^, 
only I wish my little girl did not side with her mother so entiiely, 
for the loss of her affection gives me pain.” 

So it was as I suspected. The Campaigner ruled over this 
family, and added to all their distresses by her intolerable presence 
and tyranny. “Why, sir,” I ventured to ask, “if, as I gather from 
yoxi—and I remember,” I added with a laugh, “ certain Imttlos 
royal which Olive described to me in old days—if you and the 
Oampai—Mrs. Mackenzie do not agree, wliy should she contiime to 
live with you, when you would all he so much happier apart " 

“ She has a right to live in tho house,” says the Golomil; “ it 
is I who have iio right in it. I am a poor old peusiouer, don’t you 
seel subsisting on Rosey’s bounty. Wo live on tin', hundred a year 
secured to her at her mamage, and Mrs. Mackenzie lias her lorty 
pounds of pension which slie adds to the common Btfxk. It is I 
who have made away with every shilling of Rosey’s £17,000, Oiid 
help me, and with £1500 of her mother’s. They put their little 
means togethei*, and they keep us—me and (.'live. What can we 
do for a living 1 Great God! What cfl'U we do? Why, I am so 
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useless that even when my poor hoy earned £25 for his picture I 
fe t we were bound to send it to Sarah Mason, and you n ay fancy 
when tins came to Mm. Mackenzie’s earn wlmt a life my boy and 
I led. I have never spoken of these things to any mortal soul— 
I even don t speak of them with Clive-but seeing your kind 
honest face luis made me talk—you must pardon my garrulity— 
1 w/ Arthur. This poverty and these quarels have 

Mre <low,r—- There, I shall talk on this subject no 

more I wish, sir, I could ask you to dine with us, but”—and 
here he smiled—“we must get the leave of the higher powers ” 

see P'-'^l^il^itions and Campaign;rs, to 

see my okl friend Clive, and insisted on walking back with the 
Colonel to his lodgings, at tlie door of which we met Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie and her daugliter. Rosoy blushed up a little—looked at 
her mainnni—and then gi-eeted me witli a hand and a curtsey, 
llie Campaigmcr also saluted me in a majestic but amicable mamier 
made no objection even to my entering her apartments and seeing 
he to which they were reduced: this plirase was uttered 

witli particiilar eniphasis aiul a significant look towards the Colonel 
who bowed Ills meek head, and preceded me into the lodgings’ 
which were in truth very homely, pretty, and comfortable. The 
Oampaigxier was an excellent manager—restless, bothering, brushing 
pe^ietually. Such fugitive gimcracks as they had brought away 
With them decorated the little salon. Mrs. Mackenzie, wdio took 
the entire command, even pressed me to dine and partake, if so 
ias uoimble a gentleman would condescend to partake, of a humble 
(!.xilc s taro. No faro was perhaps very pleasant to me in company 
\vith that woman, but I wanted to see my dear old Clive, and 
gladly accepted Ins valuable mother-in-law’s not disintere.sted hos- 
heekoned the Colonel aside; whispered to him 
putting something into his hand; on which he took his hat and 
went away. J hen Rosey was dismi.ssed upon some other pretext, 
and 1 had the felicity to be left alone with Mrs. Captain Mackenzie 
Wie. instantly improved the occasion; and with great eagerness 
iiiid_ volubility euicreil into her statement of the present affairs and 
position ol t,lus nil fortunate family. She described darling Rosoy’s 
dclicaf.c stn.tc, ])oor thing—nursed with tenderness and in the lap 
ol luxupv ’ hrou,i(lii up with every delicacy and the fondest mother 
^ never knowing in the least how to take care of herself, and likely 
to iall <Iown and perish unhiss the kind Campaigner were by to 
jirop and proteet Inu. She was in delicate health—very delicate- 
ordcrc(l cod liven* oil by the doctor. Ibniven knows how he could 
he paid for those expensi\'e medieinca out of the iiittancc to which 
(he ivi/inidcncc - i.\w iiio.st eul]inbl(! and desimiing mprvdence, and 
” S X 
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extravagance, and folly of Colonel Newcome had reduced them! 
Looking out from the window as she spoke, I saw—we both saw— 
the dear old gentleman sadly advancing towards the house, a parcel 
in his hand. Seeing his near approach, and that our interview was 
likely to come to an end, Mrs. Mackenzie rapidly whispered to me 
that she knew I had a good heart—that I had been blessed by 
Providence with a fine fortune, which I knew how to keep better 
than some folks—and that if, as no doubt was my intention—-for 
with what other but a charitable view could I have come to see 
them ‘‘and most generous and noble was it of you to come, and 
I always thought it of you, Mr. Pendennis, whatever other people 
said to the contrary if I proposed to give them relief, which was 
most needful—and for which a mother’s blessings would follow me 
—let it be to her, the Campaigner, that my loan should be confided 

_for as for the Colonel, he is not fit to be trusted with a shilling, 

and has already firing away immense sums upon some old woman 
he keeps in the country, leaving his darling Kosey without the 
actual necessaries of life. 

The woman’s greed and rapacity—the fiattery with which she 
chose to belabour me at dinner, so choked and disgusted me, that 
I could hardly swallow the meal, though my poor old friend had 
been sent out to purchase a pdte from the pastrycook’s for my 
especial refection. Clive was not at the dinner. He seldom 
returned till late at night on sketching days. Neither his wife 
nor his mother-in-law seemed much to miss him; and seeing that 
the Campaigner engrossed the entire share of the conversation, and 
proposed not to leave me for five minutes alone with the Colonel, 
I took leave rather speedily of my entertainers, leaving a message 
for Clive, and a prayer that he would come and see me at my hotel. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 

IN WHICH BELISARIUS RETURNS FROM EXILE 

I WAS sitting in the dusk in my room at the “Hotel des Bains,” 
when the visitor for whom I hoped made his appearance in the 
person of Clive, with his broad shoulders, and broad liat, and a 
shaggy beard, whi(di he had thought fit in his cpiality of painter to 
assunic. Our greeting it need not be said was warm : and our talk, 
which extended far into the night, very friendly and confidential. 
If I make my readers confidants in Mr. Clive’s private affairs, I 
ask my friend’s pardon for narrating his history in their behoof. 
The world had gone very ill wuth my poor Clive, and I do not 
think that the pecuniary losses which had visited him and his 
father afilicted him near so sorely as the state of his home. In a 
pi(pio with the woman he loved, and from that generous weakness 
which formed part of his character, and wdiich led him to acquiesce 
in most wishes of his good fixther, the young man had gratified the 
darling desire of the Colonel’s heart, and taken the wife whom his 
two old friends brought to him. Rosey, who was also, as we have 
shown, of a very obedient and ductile nature, had ac(iuiesced gladly 
enougli in her mamma’s opinion, that she was in love with the rich 
and handsome young Clive, and accepted him for better or worse. 
So undoubtedly would this good child have accepted Captain Hoby, 
her previous adorer, have smilingly promised fidelity to the Captain 
at church, and liave. made a very good, happy, and sufficient 
little wife for that olii(*.eiv- had not mamma commanded her to jilt 
him. What wondcu* that these elders shmdd wish to see their two 
dear young ones imited'l They began with suitable age, money, 
g(H)d temper, and pm*ents’ bhxssings. It is not the first time that 
with all these excellent ludps to prosperity and happiness, a 

marriage has turned out unfortunately—.ji iretty, tight ship gone to 

wreck that 8(^t forth on its voyage with (dusers fi*om the shore, and 
every prospect of fair wind and fim^ weatlnn*. 

If Clivti was gloomy and dis(‘ontented even when the honey¬ 
moon had s(^ar(U‘. wamal, and 1 h‘. and his family sat at liome in state 
and s])hindour niuliu- the boughs of the famous silver cocoa-nut tree, 
what was the young man’s condition now in poverty, when they 
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had no love along with a scant dinner of herbs; when his mother- 
in-law grudged each morsel which his poor old father ate—when a 
vulgar, coai'se-minded woman pursued with brutal sarcasm and 
deadly rancour one of the tenderest and noblest gentlemen in the 
world—when an ailing wife, always under some one’s domination, 
received him with helpless hysterical cries and reproaches—when a 
coarse female tyrant, stupid, obstinate, utterly unable to compre¬ 
hend the son’s kindly genius, or the father’s gentle spirit, bullied 
over both, using the intolerable undeniable advantage which her 
actual wrongs gave her to tyrannise over these two wretched men ! 
He had never heard the last of that money which they had sent to 
Mrs. Mason, Olive said. When the knowledge of the fact came to 
the Campaigner’s ears, she raised such a storm as almost killed the 
poor Colonel, and drove his son half mad. She seized the howling 
infant, vowing that its unnatural father and grandfather were bent 
upon starving it—she consoled and sent Rosey into hysterics she 
took the outlawed parson to whose church they went,^ and the 
choice society of bankrupt captains, captains’ ladies, fugitive stock¬ 
brokers’ wives, and dingy frequenters of billiard-rooms, and refugees 
from the Bench, into her counsels; and in her daily visits amongst 
these personages, and her walks on the pier, whither she trudged 
with poor Rosey in her train, Mrs, Mackenzie' made known her 
own wrongs and her daughter’s—showed how the Colonel, having 
robbed and cheated them previously, was now living upon them, 
insomuch that Mrs. Bolter, the levanting auctioneer’s wife, would 
not make the poor old man a bow when she met him—that Mrs. 
Captain Ritely, whose husband had lain for seven years past in 
Boulogne gaol, ordered her son to cut Clive; and when, tlie child 
being sick, the poor old Colonel went for arrowroot to the (dunnist s, 
young Snooks, the apothecary’s assistant, refused to allow him to 
take the powder away without j)reviously depositing the money. 

He had no money, Thomas Hewcome. He gave up every 
farthing. After having impoverished all around him, he had no 
right, he said, to touch a sixpence of the wretched pittance remain¬ 
ing to them—he had even given up his cigar, the poor old man, the 
companion and comforter of forty years. He was ‘‘ not ht to he 
trusted with money,” Mrs. Mackenzie said, and the good man owned, 
as he ate his scanty crust, and bowed his noble old head in silence 
under that cowardly persecution. 

And this, at the end of threescore and seven or eight years, was 
to be the close of a life which had been spent in freedom and 
splendour, and kindness and honour; this the rew^ard of a noble 
heart—the tomb and prison of a gallant warrior who had ridden in 
twenty battles—whose course througli life had been a bounty 
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wherever it had passed—whose name had been followed by bless- 
ings, and whose career was to end here—here—in a mean room, in 
a mean alley of a foreign town—a low furious woman standing over 
him and stabbing the kind defenceless breast with killing insult and 
daily outrage! 

As we sat together in the dark, Clive told me this wretched 
story, which was wrung from him with a passionate emotion that 
I could not but keenly share. He wondered the old man lived, 
Clive said. Some of the woman’s taunts and jibes, as he could see 
struck his kither so that he gasped and started back as if some one 
had lashed him with a whip. “ He would make away with him¬ 
self, said poor Clive, “but he deems this is his punishment, and 
that he must bear it as long as it pleases God. He does not care 
lor Ins own Josses, as far as they concern himself; but these rc- 
proacjlies of Mrs. Mackenzie, and some things which were said to 
him in the Bankruptcy Court by one or two widows of old friends, 
wlu) were induced through his representations to take shares in that 
infernal bank, have affected him dreadfully. I hear him lyinf>‘ 
awake and groaning at night, God bless him! Great God! what 
can I do—what can I do^ ” burst out the young man in a dreadful 
paroxysm of grieJ:. “I have tried to get lessons—I went to London 
on the deck of a steamer, and took a lot of drawings with me—tried 
])i(*ture-dealers ^pawnbrokers—Jews—Moss, whom you may re¬ 
member at Gandish’s, and who gave me, for forty-two drawings, .^£18. 
I brought the money back to Boulogne. It was enough to pay the 
do(5tor, and bury our last poor little dead baby. Teo'm, Pen, you 
must give me some supper, I have liad nothing all day but a joam 
de deux sous^ I can’t stand it at home.—My heart’s almost broken 
—you must give me some money, Pen, old boy. I know you will. 

I thought ot writing to you, but I wanted to support myself, you 
see. When I went to London with the drawings I tried George’s 
(diambers, but he was in the country. I saw Orackthorpe in the 
hbieet, in Oxfoid Street, but I could not face bim, and bolted down 
Manway Yard. I tried, and I could not ask him, and I got the 
LI8 from Moss tliat day, and came home wn'th it.” 

(dvo him money % of coume I will give him money—my dear 
old friend ! And, as an alternative and a wholesome shock to check 
that burst of passion and grief in which the poor fellow indulged, 

I thouglit fit to break into a very fierce and angry invective on my 
own part, whicb served to disguise the extreme feeling of pain and 
1)1 ty that I (lid not someliow choose to exhibit. I rated Olive 
soundly, and ta.xiul him with unfrieralliness and ingratitude for not 
having sooiu'r appliiul to friends who would think Bliame of them¬ 
selves whilst he was in need. Whatever he wanted was his as 
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muoti as mhifc. I could not understand how the necessity of the 
family should, in truth, be so extreme as he described it, for after 
all many a poor family lived upon very much less; but I uttered 
none of these objections, checking them with the thought that 
Olive, on his first arrival at Boulogne, entirely ignorant of the 
practice of economy, might have imprudently engaged in expenses 
which had reduced him to this present destitution* 

I took the liberty of asking about debts, and of these Clive gave 
me to understand there were none—at least none of his or his 
father’s contracting. “ If we were too proud to borrow, and I think 
we were wrong. Pen, my dear old boy—I think we were wrong now 

_at least, we were too proud to owe. My colourman takes his 

bill out in drawings, and I think owes me a trifle. He got me 
some lessons at fifty sous a ticket—a pound the ten—^from an 
economical swell who has taken a chilteau here, and has two 
flunkeys in livery. He has four daughters, who take advantage of 
the lessons, and screws ten per cent, upon the poor colounnan’s 
pencils and drawing-paper. It’s pleasant work to give the lessons 
to the children; and to be patronised by the swell; and not 
expensive to him, is it, Penl But I don’t mind that, if I could 
but get lessons enough ; for, you see, besides our expenses here, we 
must have some more money, and the dear old governor would die 
outright if poor old Sarah Mason did not get her £50 a year. 

And now there arrived a plentiful supper, and a bottle of good 
wine, of which the giver was not sorry to partake after the meagre 
dinner at three o’clock, to which I had been invited by the Cam¬ 
paigner ; and it was midnight when I walked back with my friend 
to his house in the upper town; and all the stars of heaven were 
shining cheerily; and my dear Clive’s fiice wore an expression of 
happiness, such as I remembered in old days, as we shook hands 
and parted, with a “ God bless you.” 

To Olive’s friend, revolving these things in his mind, as he lay 
in one of those most snug and comfortable bods at the excellent 
“ H6tel des Bains,” it appeared that this town of Boulogne was a 
very bad market for the artist’s talents; and that he had best bring 
them to London, where a score of old friends would assuredly be 
ready to help hiiti. And if the Colonel, too, could be got away 
from the domination of the Campaigner, I felt certain tliat tlic dear 
old gentleman could but profit by his leave of absence. My wife 
and I at this time inhabited a spacious old house in Queen’s Square, 
Westminster, where there was plenty of room for father and s(m. 

* I did not know at the time that Mrs. Mackenzie had taken entire super¬ 
intendence of the family treasury—and that this exemplary woman was putting 
away, as she had done previously, sundry little sums to moot rainy days. 
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I knew that Laura would be delighted to welcome those guests— 
may the wife of every worthy gentleman who reads these pages be 
as rea,dy to receive her husband’s friends! It was the state of 
Eosoy’s health, and the Oanipaignor’s authority and permission 
about which I was in doubt, and whether this lady’s two slaves 
would be allowed to go a,way. 

These cogitations kept the present biographer long awake, and 
he did not bieakfast next day until aii hour before noon. I had 
the cofiee-room to .myself by ehaiKie, and my meal was not yet 
ended when the waiter announced a lady to visit Mr. Pendennis 
and Mrs. Mackenzie made her appearance. No signs of cam o^- 
poverty were visible in the attire or countenance of the buxom 
widow. A handsome hoimet decorated within witli a i»rofusion of 
poppio.s, bluebells,^ aud ears of com; a jewel on her forehead, not 
costly, but splendid in appearance, and glittering artfully over that 
central spot from whicjh her wavy cliestnnt hai? |)arted to cluster 
in ringlets round her ample cheeks; a handsome India shawl, 
smart gloves, a rich silk dress, a neat parasol of bine with pale 
yellow lining, a multiplicity of glittering rings, and a, veiy splendid 
gold watch and chain, ■wliitdi I remembered in former days as 
hanging round jioor Posey’s white made,—-all these adornments set 
off the widow’s person, so that you might have thought her a 
wealthy ca|)italist’s laxly, and never could have supposed" that she 
was a poor, cheated, ruined, robbed, unfortunate Campaigner. 

Notliing could be more graidous than the aveueh of this lady. 
Sh(^ paid ni(‘- many handsome compliments about my literai'y wmrks 
•~ -ask<Hl most affectionately for dear Mrs. rendennis and the dear 
<ihil(lrcn - and then, as I expected, (*oming to business, contrasted 
the happiness and eynbud position of my wife and frimily with the 
misery a,ii(l wrongs of luvr own Tdessed cliild and grandson. She 
n(‘,vcr (‘ould call that cliild by the odious name which be received at 
bis baptism. I knew what bitter reasons she had to dislike the 
mime ol* I'homas Ncwcome. 

She again rapidly enumerated tlie wrongs she had received at 
the iuiiids of tliat gc.ntlenuin ; mentioned tiu^ vast sums of money 
out of which sh(^ and lier soul’s darling liaxl. hex'ii tricked by that ^ 
|) 0 ()r mu<ldlcdi(‘ad(ui ciTaiuiv,, to say no worse of him ; and described 
linaily their presiuii pnissing need. The doctors, tlie burial, Roscy’s 
d(‘li(^ai.(^ (‘oudition, t-lic cost ol swccibrc:a,ds, calf’s-foot jelly, and cod- 
liver oil, w(U‘(i again ])ass(Hl in a. rapiil calculation before me; and 
she. tuid(‘d Ikm* spi'ccli by expn^ssing her gratifra^^^^ that I had 
atU'iidcil to her a,dvi(‘(‘. of the prcvioiiB day, and not given Clive 
Ncwcomc a. <lir<i(‘t loan ; tiiat the family wanted it, the Campaigner 
called upon Heaven to witness; that Clive aud his absurd poor 
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father would fling guineas out of the window was a tact equally 
certain; the rest of the argument was obvious, namely, that Mr. 
Pendennis should administer a donation to heiself. 

I had brought but a small sum of money in my pocket-book, 
thouo-h Mrs. Mackenzie, intimate with hankers, and having, thank 
Heaven in spite of all her misfortunes, the utmost confidence of all 
her tradesmen, hinted a perfect willingness on her part to accept an 
order upon her ftieuds, Hobson Brothers of London. 

This direct thrust I gently and smilingly parried by ^king Mrs. 
Mackenzie whether she supposed a gentleman who had just paid an 
electioneering bill, and had, at the best of times, but a very small 
income, might sometimes not be in a condition to draw satisfactorily 
upon Messrs. Hobson or any other banker ? Her countenance fell 
at this remark, nor was lier cheerfulness much improved by the 
tender of one of the two bank-notes which then happened to be in 
my possession. I said that I had a use for the remaining note, 
and that it would not be more than sufheient to pay my hotel biU 
and the expenses of my party back to London. 

My party 1 I had here to divulge, with some little trepidation, 
the plan which I had been making overnight; to explain how I 
thought that Olive’s great talents were wasted at Boulogne, and 
could only find a proper market in London; how I was pretty- 
certain, through my connection with booksellers, to find some ad¬ 
vantageous employment for him, and would have done so months 
ago had I known the state of the case; but I had believed, until 
vH t.bin a very few days since, that the Colonel, in spite of his bank¬ 
ruptcy, was still in the enjoyment of considerable military pensions. 

This statement, of course, elicited from the widow a number of 
remarks not complimentary to my dear old Oolouel. He might 
have kept his pensions had he not been a fool—he was a baby about 
money matters—misled himself and everybody—was a log in the 
house, &c. &c. &c. 

I suggested that his annuities might possibly be put into some 
more satisfactory shape—that I had trustworthy lawyers with 
whom I would put him in communication that ho liad best come 
to London to see to these matters—and that my wife had a large 
house where she” would most gladly entertain the two gentlemen. 

Tills I said with some reasonable dread—fearing, in tlie first 
place, her refusal; in the second, her acceptance of the invitation, 
with a proposal, as our house was large, to come herself and inhabit 
it for a while. Had I not seen tliat Campaigner arrive fiir a month 
at poor James Binnie’s house in Eitzroy Square, and stay there for 
many years % Was I not aware that when she once set her foot in 
a gentleman’s establishment, terrific battles must ousue before she 
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could be dislodged Had she not once been routed by Clive 1 and 
was she not now in command and possession^ Do I not, finally, 
know something of the world; and have I not a weak, easy temper^ 
I protest it was with terror that I awaited the widow’s possible 
answer to my proposal. 

To my great relief, she expressed the utmost approval of both 
my plans. I was uncommonly kind, she was sure, to interest 
myself about the two gentlemen, and for her blessed Kosey’s sake, 
a fond mother thanked me. It was most advisable that Olive 
should earn some money by that horrid profession which he had 
chosen to adopt—jJmt^e, she called it. She was clearly anxious to 
get rid both of father and son, and agreed that the sooner they 
went the better. 

We walked back arm-imarm to the Coloners quarters in the 
Old Town, Mrs. Mackenzie, in the course of our walk, doing me the 
honour to introduce me by name to several dingy acquaintances 
whom we met sauntering up the street, and imparting to me, as 
each moved away, the |)ecuuiary cause of his temporary resi¬ 
dence in Boulogne. Spite of Eosey’s delicate state of health, Mrs. 
Mackenzie did not hesitate to break the news to her of the gentle¬ 
men’s probable departure abnij)tly and eagerly, as if the intelligence 
was likely to please her:—-and it did, rather than otherwise. The 
young woman, being in the habit*® of letting mamma judge for her, 
continued it in this instance; and whether her husband stayed or 
went, seemed to be equally content or apathetic. ‘^And is it not 
most kind and generous of dear Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis to propose 
to receive Mr. Eewcome and the Colonel?'” This opportunity for 
gratitude being x>ointcd out to Eosey, she acquiesced in it straight¬ 
way—it was very kind of me, Eosey was sure. And don’t you 
ask after dear Mrs. Pendennis and the dear children—you poor clear 
sufiering dfirling child ? ” Eosey, who had neglected this incj[uiry, 
immediately hoi>ed Mrs. PendcTmis and the children were well 
The over})owering mother had taken utter possession of this poor 
little thing. Eosey’s eyes followed the Campaigner about, and 
a,|)pealed to her at all moments. She sat under Mrs. Mackenzie 
as a bird l)efore a boa-constrictor, doomed—llutt(3ring, fascinated; 
scared and fa-wning as a whipt spaniel Ixjfore a ketiper. 

The Colonel was on his accustomed bench on the rampart' at 
this sunny hour. I repaired thither, and found tlie old gentleman 
seated l)y his grandson, wlio lay, u.s ycisttn'day, on the little bonne’s 
lap, one of his little imrido luinds closed round tlie grandfather’s 
finger, Hush ! ” says tlie good man, lifting up his other finger 
to his mustachio, as I approached, ‘‘ Boy’s asleep. II cst hien joli 
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quand il dort—le Boy, n’est-ce pas, Marie?” The maid believed 
monsieur well—the boy was a little angel. “ This maid is a most 
trustworthy, valuable person, Pendennis,” the Colonel said, with 
much gravity. 

The boa-constrictor had fascinated him too—the lash of that 
woman at home had* cowed that helpless, gentle, noble spirit. As 
I looked at the head so upright and manly, now so beautiful and 
resigned—the year of his past life seemed to pass before me 
somehow in a flash of thought. I could fancy the accursed 
tyranny—the dumb acquiescence—the brutal jeer—the helpless 
remorse—the sleepless nights of pain and recollection-—-the gentle 
heart lacerated with deadly stabs—and tlie impotent hope. I own 
I burst into a sob at the sight, and thought of the noble suffering 
creature, and hid my face and turned away. 

He sprang up, releasing his hand from the child’s, and placing 
it, the kind shaking hand, on my shoulder. What is it, Arthur— 
my dear boy*?” he said, looking vdstfully in my face. “No bad 
news from home, my dear'? Laura and the children well 1 ” 

The emotion was mastered in a moment, I put his arm under 
mine, and as we slowly sauntered up and down the sunny walk 
of the old rampart, I told him how I had come with special 
commands from Laura to bring him for a while to stay with us, 
and to settle his business, which I was sure had been woefully 
mismanaged, and to sec whether wc could not find the means 
of getting some little out of the wreck of the property lor the 
boy yonder. 

At first Colonel Newcome would not hear of (putting Bouhigiie, 
where Eosey would miss him—he was sure she would want him— 
but before the ladies of his fomily, to whom we presently returned, 
Thomas Newcome’s resolution was quickly recalled. He agreed 
to go, and Olive coming in at this time was put in possession of 
our plan and gladly acquiesced in it. On that very evening I canm. 
with a carriage to conduct my two friends to the steamboat. Tlieir 
little packets were made and ready. There was no pretence ()f 
grief at parting on the women’s side, but Marie, tlie little maid, 
with Eoy in her arms, cried sadly; and Olive heartily ernbracecl 
the child; and the Colonel, going ba(‘k to give it one more kiss, 
drew out of his necdccloth a little gold brooch which he wore, and 
which, trembling, he put into Marie’s hand, bidding her take good 
care of Boy till his return. 

“ She is a good girl—a most faithful, attached girl, Artluir, do 
you see?” the kind old gentleman said; “and I had no money to 
give her—no, not one single rupee.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 

IN JrmCH CLIVE BEGINS THE fVORLD 

W E are ending our history, and yet poor Clive is but 
beginning the world. Henceforth he has to earn the 
bread whi(;h he eats; and, as I saw his labours, his trials, 
and his disappointments, I could not but compare his calling with 
my own. 

The drawbaisks and penalties attendant upon our pi’ofession are 
taken into full account, as we well know, by literary men and 
their friends. Our poverty, hardships, and disappointments are 
set forth with great emphasis, and often with too great truth by 
those who speak of us; but thei'c are advantages belonging to our 
trade which are passed over, I think, by some of those who exercise 
it and describe it, and for which, in striking the balance of our 
accemnts, we are not always duly thankful. We have no patron, 
so to speak—-we sit in antechambers no more, waiting the present 
of a few guineas from my lord, in return for a fulsome dedication. 
Wo sell our wares to the book-purveyor, between whom and us 
there is no greater obligation than between him and his paper- 
maker or printer. In tlie great towns in our country immense 
stores of books are provided for us, with librarians to class them, 
kind attendants to wait upon us, and comfortable appliances for 
study. We require scarce any capital wherewith to exercise our 
trade. What other so-called learned profession is equally fortunate ? 
A doctor, for example, after carefully and expensively educating 
himself, must invest in house and furniture, horses, carriage, and 
men-servants, before the public patient will think of calling him in. 
I am told tliat sucli gentlemen have to coax and wheedle dowagers, 
to luimour hypo(5hondi'iuciB, to ]>ractiBe a score of little subsidiary 
arts in ordiu* to make that of healing |)rofitable. How many many 
lumdreds of potmds has a barrister to sink upon his stock-in-trade 
beforci his returns luv. a,va,ihil)l(^^ There are tlie costly charges of 

university (‘.dtieation.tin; costly ehaml)ers in the Inn of Court— 

tlui (‘hu'k and his niaiiitcnuunuv—thc inevitable travels on circuit- 
certain ex})(ms(\s, all to be dedrayed before the possible client makes 
his appearance, and the cluiuce of fame or competency arrives. 
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The prizes are great, to be sure, in the law, but what a prodigious 
sum the lottery-ticket costs ! If a man of letters cannot win, 
neither does he risk, so much. Let us speak of our trade as we 
find it, and not be too eager in calling out for public compassion. 

The artists, for the most part, do not cry out their woes as 
loudly as some gentlemen of the literary fraternity, and yet I think 
the life of many of them is harder; their chances even more pre¬ 
carious, and the conditions of their profession less independent^and 

agreeable than ours. I have watched-Smee, Esquire, E.A., 

flattering and fawning, and at the same time boasting and swagger¬ 
ing, poor fellow, in order to secure a sitter. I have listened to a 
Manchester magnate talking about fine arts before one of J. J.’s 
pictures, assuming the airs of a painter, and laying down the most 
absurd laws respecting art. I have seen i)oor Tomkins bowing a 
rich amateur through a private view, and noted the eager smiles 
on Tomkins’s face at the amateur’s slightest joke, the sickly twinkle 
of hope in his eyes as the amateur stopped before his own picture. 

I have been ushered by Chipstone’s black servant thi'ough hall 
after hall peopled with plaster gods and heroes,^ into Chipstonc’s 
own magnificent studio, where he sat longing vainly for an order, 
and justly dreading his landlord’s call for the rent. And, seeing 
how severely these gentlemen were taxed in their profession, I have 
been grateful for my own more fortunate one, which necessitates 
cringing to no patron ; which calls for no keeping up ot appearances; 
and which requires no stock-in-trade save the workman’s industry, 
his best ability, and a dozen sheets of paper. 

Having to turn with all his might to his new profession, Olive 
Hewcome, one of the proudest men alive, chose to revolt and to bo 
restive at almost every stage of his training. He had a natural 
genius for his art, and had aapiired in his desultory wiiy a very 
considerable skill. His drawing was better tlian his iiainting (an 
opinion which, were my friend present, ho of course would utterly 
contradict); his designs and sketches were fiir su|)erior to his finished 
compositions. His friends, presuming to judge of this artist’s quali¬ 
fications, ventured to counsel him accordingly, and 'were thanked for 
their pains in the usual manner. Wo had in the first phuje to bully 
and browbeat Olive most fiercely, before ho would take fitting lodg¬ 
ings for the execution of those designs which we had in view for 
him. Why should I take expensive lodgings 1 ” says Olive, sla})ping 
his fist on the tabic. ‘‘ I am a pauper, and can scarcely aiford to 
live in a garret. Why should you pay me for dmwing your portrait 
and Laura’s and the children 1 What the deuce does Warrington 
want with the effigy of his grim old mug'I You don’t want tlumi a 
Pi-t—only want to give me money. It would be mucli more 
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honest of me to take the money at once and own that I am a 
beggar; and I tell you what, Pen, the only money which I feel I 
come honestly by, is that which is paid me by a little printseller in 
Long Acre who buys my drawings, one with another, at fourteen 
shillings apiece, and out of whom I can earn pretty nearly two 
hundred a year. I am doing Mail Coaches for him, sir, and Charges 
of Cavalry; the public like the Mail Coaches best—on a dark 
paper—the horses and milestones picked out white—yellow dust— 
cobalt distance, and the guard and coachman of course in vermilion. 
That's what a gentleman can get his bread by. Portraits, pooh ! 
it's disguised beggary. Crackthorpe, and a half-dozen men of his 
regiment, came, like good fellows as they are, and sent me five 
pounds apiece for their heads, but I tell you I am aslmmed to take 
their money." Such used to be the tenor of Clive Ncwcome's 
conversation as he strode up and down our room after dinner, 
pulling his mustachio, and dashing his long yellow' hair ofi' his 
gaunt face. 

When Clive was inducted into the new lodgings at which his 
friends counselled him to hang up his ensign, the dear old Colonel 
accompanied his son, parting with a sincere regret from our little 
ones at home, to whom he became gi'eatly endeared during his visit 
to us, and who always hailed him when he came to see us with 
smiles and caresses and sweet infantile welcome. On that day 
when he went away, Laura went up and kissed him with tears in 
her eyes, “You know how long I have been wanting to do it,” 
this lady said to her husband. Indeed I cannot describe the 
behaviour of the old man during his stay with us, his gentle gi’ati- 
tude, his sweet simplicity and kindness, his thoughtful courtesy. 
Tliere was not a servant in our little household but was eager to 
wait upon him. Laura’s maid was as tender-hearted at his depart¬ 
ure as her mistress. was ailing for a short time, when our 
cook performed prodigies of puddings and jellies to suit his palate. 
The youth who held the oilices of butler and valet in our estahlish- 
mowt a, lazy and greedy youth whom Martha scolded in vain— 
would jump up and leave his supper to carry a message to our 
Coloiu^l. My lieart is full as I reraemher the kind words which he 
sai<l to im'. at parting, and as I think that we were the means of 
giving a, litth^ (‘onifort to that stricken and gentle soul. 

Wliilst tlui (^oloiuil and Ids son stayed with us, letters of course 
]>asHed l)etw(‘(^u (Hivti and his fiiraily at Boulogne, but my wife 
remarked that nHunpt; of those letters a^ppeared to give our 
Fihmd hut liith^ ])l(‘iisun^ Idu'.y were r(Mid in a minute, and he 
would toss t.lnmi ov<‘r to his fatlier, or thrust tlicm into his pocket 
with a gloomy ra<‘(^ “ Doift you s(‘(g” groans out Clive to me one 
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eyening, “that Eosey scarcely writes the letters, or if she does, 
that her mother is standing over her? That woman is the Nemesis 
of our life, Pen. How can I pay her off? G-reat God ! how can I 
pay her off?” And so having spoken, his head fell between his 
hands, and as I watched him I saw a ghastly domestic picture before 
me of helpless pain, humiliating discord, stupid tyranny. 

What, I say again, are the so-called great ills of life compared 
to these small ones ? 

The Colonel accompanied Clive to the lodgings which we had 
found for the young artist, in a quarter not far removed from the 
old house in Eitzroy Square, where some happy years of his youth 
had been spent. When sitters came to Clive—as at first they did 
in some numbers, many of his early friends being anxious to do 
him a service—the old gentleman was extraordinarily cheered and 
comforted. We could see by his face that affairs were going on 
well at the studio. He showed us the rooms which Eosey and 
the boy were to occupy. He prattled to our children and their 
mother, who was never tired of hearing him, about his grandson. 
He filled up the future nursery with a hundred little nicknacks of 
his own contriving; and with wonderful cheap bargains, which he 
bought in his walks about Tottenham-court Eoad. He pasted a 
most elaborate book of prints and sketches for Boy. It was 
astonishing what notice Boy already took of pictures. He would 
have all the genius of his father. Would he had had a better 
grandfather than the foolish old man who had ruined all belonging 
to him! 

However much they like each other, men in the London woiid 
see their friends but seldom. The place is so vast that even next 
door is distant; the calls of business, society, pleasure, so multi¬ 
farious that mere friendship can get or give but an occasional shake 
of the hand in the hurried moments of passage. Men must live 
their lives; and are perforce selfish, but not unfriendly. At a great 
need you know where to look for your friend, and he that he is 
secure of you. So I went very little to Howland Street, where 
Clive now lived: very seldom to Lamb Court, where my dear old 
friend Warrington still sat in his old chambers, thoxigh our meetings 
were none the less cordial when they occurred, and our trust in one 
another always the same. Some folks say the world is heartless : 
he who says so either prates commonplaces (the most likely and 
charitable suggestion), or is heartless himself, or is most singular 
and unfortunate in having made no friends. Many such a reason¬ 
able mortal cannot have; our nature, I think, not sufficing for 
that sort of polygamy. How many persons would you have to 
deplore your death; or whose death would you wisli to deplore ? 
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Could our hearts let in such a harem of dear friendships, the mere 
changes and recurrences of grief and mourning would be intolerable, 
and tax our lives beyond their value. In a word, we carry our own 
burden in the world; push and struggle along on our own affairs; 
are pinched by our own shoes—though Heaven forbid we should 
not stop and forget ourselves sometimes when a friend cries out in 
his distress, or we can help a poor stricken wanderer in his way. 
As for good women these, my worthy readei*, are different from us 
the nature of these is to love, and to do kind offices and devise 
untiring charities j-—so, I would have you to know, that though 
Mr. Pendennis was parcus snorum cultor et infreqtiens, Mrs. Laura 
found plenty of time to go from Westminster to Bloomsbury; and 
to pay visits to her Colonel and her Clive, both of whom she had 
got to love with all lier heart again, now misfortune was on them; 
and both of whom returned her kindness with an affection blessing 
the bcstower and the I'eceiver; and making the husband pi’oud and 
thankful whoso wife had earned such a noble regard. What is the 
dearest praise of all to a man'? his own—-or that you should love 
tliose whom he loves ^ I see Lama Pendennis ever constant and 
tender and pure; ever ministering in her sacred office of kindness— 
bestowing love and followed by blessings. Which would I have, 
think you; that priceless crown hymeneal, or the glory of a Tenth 
Edition ? 

Clive and his father had found not only a model friend in the 
lady above mentioned, but a perfect prize landlady in their happy 
lodgings. In her house, besides those apartments which Mr. Hew- 
(jorne liad originally engaged, were rooms just sufficient to accommo¬ 
date his wife, child, and servant, when they should come to him, with 
a very snug little upper chamber for the Colonel, close by Boy’s 
nursery, where he liked best to be. “And if there is not room 
for tlie Campaigner, as you call her,” says Mrs. Laura, with a 
shrug of her shouhhirs, “ wiiy, I am very soiTy, but Olive must try 
and l)Ciar her absence jis well as possible. After all, my dear Pen, 
you know luj is married to B,osey and not to her mamma; and so I 
think it will be quite best that they shall have their menage as 
beffire.” 

Th(j clu'apiuiBH of the lodgings which the prize landlady let, the 
(piantity ol‘ noiit iiew furniture which she put in, the consultations 
which sh(‘ liad with my wife regarding these supplies, wmre quite 
singular to me.. “ Have you pawned your diamonds, yoxi reckless 
litthi p(u*son, in order to supply all this upholstery 1” “Ho, sir, 
I ha.V(‘, not })a,wned my diamonds,” Mrs. Jjaura answers; and I was 
l(‘lt to ibink (il* I thought on the nuiHr.r at all) that the landlady’s 
own l,Km(‘volruce had provided tlmsi^ gtxxl things for Clive. For 
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the wife of Laura’s husband was perforce poor; and she asked me 
for no more money at this time than at any other. 

At first, in spite of his grumbling, Clive’s affairs looked so 
prosperous, and so many sitters came to him from amongst his 
old friends, that I was half inclined to believe, with the Colonel 
and my wife, that he was a prodigious genius, and that his good 
fortune would go on increasing. Laura was for having Kosey re¬ 
turn to her husband. Every wife ought to be with her husband. 
J. J. shook his head about the prosperity. “ Let us see whether 
the Academy will have his pictures this year, and what a place 
they will give him,” said Kidley. To do him justice, Clive thought 
far more humbly of his compositions than Ridley did. Hot a little 
touching was it to us, who had known the young men in former 
days, to see them in their changed positions. It was Ridley, tvhose 
genius and industry had put him in the rank of a patron—Ridley, 
the good industiious apprentice, who had won the prize of his art 
—and not one of his many admirers saluted his talent and success 
with such a hearty recognition as Clive, whose gen(3rous soul knew 
no envy, and who always fired and kindled at the success of his 
friends. 

When Mr. Clive used to go over to Boulogne from time to time 
to pay his dutiful visits to his wife, the Colonel did not accompany 
his son, but, during the latter’s absence, would dine with Mrs. 
Pendennis. 

Though the preparations were complete in Howland Street, and 
Clive dutifully went over to Boulogne, Mrs. Pendennis reniJirked that 
he seemed still to hesitate about biinging his wife to London. 

Upon this Mr. Pendennis observed that some gentlemen were 
hot particularly anxious about the society of their wives, and that 
this pair were perhaps better apart. Upon which Mrs. Pendennis, 
drubbing on the ground with a little foot, said, “ Nonsense, for 
shame, Arthur! How can you speak so flippantly 1 Did he not 
swear before Heaven to love and cherish her, never to leave her, 
sir ? Is not his his dutp, sir 'I ” (a most emphatic stamp of 
the foot). Is she not his for better or for worse ? ” 

“ Including the Campaigner, my dear 1- ” says Mr. P. 

Don’t laugh, sir ! She 'must come to him. There is no room 
in Howland Street for Mrs. Mackenzie.” 

You artful scheming creature ! We have some spare rooms. 
Suppose we ask Mrs. Mackenzie to come and live with us, my 
dear; and we could then have the benefit of the garrison anecdotes 
and mess jocularities of your favomite, Captain Goby 1 ” 

I could never bear the horrid man! ” cried Mrs. Pendennis. 
And how can I tell why she disliked him ? 
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Everything being now ready for the reception of Clive’s little 
family, we counselled our friend to go over to Boulogne, and bring 
back 113 wife and child and then to make some final stipulatiS 
with the Campaigner. He saw, as well as we, that the preseLo 
aiul lip-aniiy of that fatal woman destroyed his father’s health and 
spirits that the old man knew no peace or comfort in her neigh- 
bouihood’ a,nd was_ actually hastening to his grave under that 
dreadful and unremitting persecution. Mrs. Mackenzie made Clive 
scarce y less wretched than his father-she governed his hoiiselidd 
-took away his weak wife’s allegiance and affection from him- 
and taiised the wretchedness of every single person round about 
hci. 1 hey ought to live apart. If she was too poor to subsist 
upon her widow’s pension, which, in truth, was but a very snmll 
pittance, let Clive give up to her, say, the half of his wife’s 
iiK-ome of ^eiOO a ye^. His prospects and present means ofearn- 

poition of his incotiie: at any rate, he and his father would be 
cheaply ransomed at tliat price, from their imprisonment to this 
intolerable person. “ Go, Clive,” said his comi.sellors, “ and brino- 
back your wife and child, and let us all be happy together ” Por" 
you see, those advisers opined that if we had written over to 
Mrs. Olive Newcome, “Come”—she would have come with the 
Campaigner in her suite. 

Vowing that he would behave like a man of courage—and we 
know that G ive bid shown himself to be such in two or three 
previous battles—Chye crossed the water to bring back his little 
Kosey. Our good Colonel agi’ecd to dine at our house during the 
days of his sons absence. I have said how beloved he was by 
young and old there-and he was kind enough to say afterwards! 
that nowiiman had made him so happy as Laura. Wo did not 

“ . Z '""T that we had advised 

Clm to ofler a bribe of £50 a year to Mrs. Mackenzie: until 
about a foi-tniglit after Clive’s absence, and a week after his return 
when news came that iioor old Mrs. Mason was dead at Newcome 
whereupon rye informed the Colonel that ho had another pensioner 
now m the ( 

Coloiu'I Neweome was thankful that his dear old friend had 
gone out of the world in comfort and without pain. She had made 
a will long since, leaving all her gnod.s and ehattols to Thomas 
JNeweomy hut having no money to give, the Colonel handed over 
tliese to the old lady’s faithful attendant, Keziali. 

_ AK.lmugli many of the Colonel’s old friends had parted from 
him (a- (luarrelled with him in conseiinene.e of the ill success of the 
B. h (!., there were f.wo old ladies who ye.t remained faithful to 
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Mm-—Hiss Cann, namely, and honest little Miss Honeyman of 
Brighton, who, when she heard of the return to London of her 
nephew and brother-in-law, made a railway journey to the metro¬ 
polis (being the first time she ever engaged in that kind of travelling), 
rustled into Clive's apartments in Howland Street in her neatest 
silks, and looking not a day older than on that when w'e last beheld 
her / and after briskly scolding the young man for permitting his 
father to enter into money affairs—of which the poor dear Colonel 
was as ignorant as a baby—she gave them both to understand that 
she had a little sum at her bankers at their disposal—and besought 
the Colonel to remember that her house was his, and that she 
should be proud and happy to receive him as soon and as often 
and for as long a time as he would honour her with his company. 
‘‘Is not my house full of your presents'?”—cried the stout little 
old lady—“have I not reason to be grateful to all the Newcomes 
—yes, to all the ITewcomes,—for Miss Ethel and her family have 
come to me every year for months, and I don’t quarrel with them, 
and I won’t, although you do, sir? Is not this shawl—are not 
these jewels that I wear,” she continued, pointing to those well- 
known ornaments, “ my dear Coloners gift ? Did you not I'elieve 
my brother Charles in this country and procure for him his place in 
India ? Yes, my dear friend—and though you have been imprudent 
in money matters, my obligations towards you, and my gratitude, 
and ray affection are always the same.” Thus Miss Honeyman 
spoke, with somewhat of a quivering voice at the end of her little 
oration, but with exceeding state and dignity—for she believed that 
her investment of two hundred pounds in that unlucky B. B. C., 
which failed for half a million, was a sum of considerable importance, 
and gave her a right to express her opinion to the Managers. 

Clive came back from Boulogne in a week, as we have said— 
but he came back without his wife, much to our alarm, and looked 
so exceedingly fierce and glum when we demanded the reason of 
his return without his family, that we saw wars and battles had 
taken place, and thought that in this last continental campaign 
the Campaigner had been too much for her friend. 

The Colonel, to whom Olive communicated, though with us 
the poor lad held his tongue, told my wife what had happened 
not all the battles which no doubt raged at breakfa,st, dinner, supper, 
during the week of Clive’s visit to Boulogne,—but the upshot of 
these engagements. Rosey, not unwilling in her first private talk 
with her husband to come to England with him and the boy, 
showed herself irresolute on the second day at breakfiist, when tlie 
fire was opened on botli sides; (uied at dinner when fierce assaults 
took place, in which Clive had the advantage; slept soundly, but 
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besought him to be very firm, and met the enemy at breakfast 
wi h a quaking heart; cried all that day, duringULh urettv 
W1 without cease, the engagement lasted f and when Olive S 
have conquered and brought her off, the leather was windy and 

1 . ,> *” ™ 

tn that “ situation ” the widow shielded herself. She clunv 

liras’'2£'kS;. ? 

position Having had the advantage on the first two or three°dayr 

ckS/mmmn^ tL P ®'t^‘‘^*io\she/ould not part from her 
miaht^brrXced 1 Por her part aven-ed that she 

hst farthin? S to. beggary; that she might be robbed of her 
last bathing and swindled and cheated; that she mi<^ht see her 

£r tseVeUrLffw-ri by unprincipled adventurers, and 
nei messed child left without even the comforts of life • but deserr 

her m^such a situation, she never would—no, never! Was not dear 
uSvoucf%S^^ impaired by the various shocks which she had 

MowtC r 1 attendance? 

Uoxister. ask the doctor ! She would stay with her darlino* child 

?£VoC“^* rudeness and vulgarity. (Eosey’s fixther was 

*=s oftcer, not a Company’s officer, thank God 1) She would 
^f'm>r- T^ f ^ b^osey’s situation continued, at Boulogne 
f not m Loudon, but with her child. They might refuerto send 

criestf “Mnmm , ^ ^bimpers from Rosey- 

(dcuohedl-imri!!. ’ ““PU“ yourself,’’—convulsive sobs— 

(iloucJiid knuckles—hashing eyes—embraces rapidly clutched—lamdis 

bv G ive T calf fnnrf«^ breakages of the third commandment 
j.y Uivc ^ 4 can fancy the whole scene. He returned to London 

Sll'her. ™ Mackenzie 
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CHAPTER LXXV 

FOUNDER’S DAY AT GREY FRIARS 

R OSBY came, bringiBg discord and wretchedness with her, to 
her husband, and the sentence of death or exile to his dear 
old father, all of whicli we foresaw—all of which Olive’s 
friends would have longed to prevent—all of which were inevitable 
under the circumstances. Clive’s domestic affairs were often talked 
over by our little set. Warrington and F. B. knew of his unhappi¬ 
ness. We three had strongly opined that the women being together 
at Boulogne, should stay there and live there, Clive sending them 
over pecuniary aid as his means permitted. “ They must hate each 
other pretty well by this time,” growls George Warrington. “Why 
on earth should they not parti” “What a woman that Mrs. 
Mackenzie is! ” cries F. B. “ What an infernal tartar and cata¬ 
maran ! She who was so uncommonly smiling and soft-spoken, and 
such a fine woman, by jingo ! What puzzles all women are ! ” F. B. 
sighed, and drowned further reflection in beer. 

On tlie other side, and most strongly advocating Rosey’s return 
to Clive, was Mrs. Laura Pendennis : with certain arguments for 
which she had chapter and verse, and against which we of the 
separatist party had no appeal. “ Did he many her only fm- the 
days of her prosperity!” a-sked Laura. “Is it right, is it manly, 
that he should leave her now she is unhappy—poor little creature 
—no woman had ever more need of protection ; and who should be 
her natural guardian save her husband 1 Surely, Arthur, you forget 
—have you forgotten them yourself, sir 1—the solemn vows which 
Olive made at the altar. Is he not bound to his wife to keep only 
unto her so long as they both shall live, to love her, comfort her, 
honour her, and keep her in sickness and health 1 ” 

“To keep her, yes—but not to keeii the Campaigner,” cries 
Mr. Pendennis. “It is a moral bigamy, Laum, which you 
advocate, you wicked, immoral young woman! ” 

But Laura, though she smiled at this notion, would not be 
» put off from her first proposition. Turning to Clive, who was 
with UR, talking over his doleful flamily circum.stiimais, she took 
his hand and pleaded the cause of right and religion with sweet 
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{irtlesB fervour. She Jigrecul with us that it was a hard lot for 
Olive to lK‘a,r. So much the nobler the task, and the fulfilnicnt 
of duty ill enduring it. A few months too vaiuld put an end to 
hivS trials. Wlieu his e-hild was born Mrs. Mackenzie would take 
her departure. It would even be Clive’s duty to separate from 
her then, as it now was to humour his wife in her delicate con¬ 
dition, and to soothe the poor soul, who had had a great deal of 
ilbhealtli, of misfortune, and of domestic calamity to wear and 
shatter lier. Clive acipdeseed with a groan, but with a touching 
and generous resignation as we both thouglit. “She is right, 
Pen,” lie said think your wife is always right. I will try, 
Laura, and bear my jiart, God help me! I will do my duty and 
strive my best to soothe and gratify my poor dear little woman. 
Tlicy will bo making caps and things, and will not interrupt me 
in my studio. Of nights I (;an go to Clipstonc Street and work 
at the Life. There’s nothing like the Life, Pen. So you see I 
shan’t be miuh at home except at meal-times, when by nature I 
sliall liave my mouth full, and no oiyportunity of (tuarrelling wdth 
poor Mrs. Mack.” So he went home, followed and cheered by 
the love and pity of my dear wife^ and determined stoutly to bear 
this heavy yoke which fate had put on him. 

To do Mrs. Mackenzie justice, that lady hacked up with all 
her might the statement which my wife had put forward wdth a 
view of soothing poor Clive, viz., that the residence of his motber- 
indaw in his house was only to be temporary. ‘‘ Temporary! ” 
cries M.rs. Mack (who was kind enough to make a call on Mrs. 
Pemhmuis, and treat that lady to a piece of her mind), '^Do you 
suppose, madam, that it could be otherwise'? Do you suppose that 
Avorlds would induce me to stay in a house whore I have received 
such trvntmen.t —where, after I and my daughter had been robbed 
of every shilling of our fortune, we are daily insulted by Colonel 
Neweome and his sou'? Do you suiipose, ma’am, that I do not 
know that (hiv('.’s friends hate me, and give themselves airs and 
look down upon my darling child, and try and make differences 
l)id;w(Hm my sw{‘(‘t Posey a»nd me—Eosey who might have been 
d('ad, or might have be<m starving, but that her dear mother came 
to h(‘r mmv/l No, I would never stay. I loathe every day that 
I renuain in t.h(‘. houstv—I would rather beg my bread—I would 
rathm' sw(M‘p t.lu^ sl.rcuds and starve—tliough, thank God, I have 
my ])(*nsion as the widow of an officer in her Majesty’s Service, 
and I (^an livt^. upon that—and of that Golonel Newcome ca/rmot 
rob im^; and wlien my darling love needs a. mother’s care no 
long(u', I will ica,v(^ her. I will shake the dust off my feet and 
leave that hous(‘., 1, will—And Mr. Newcome’s friends may then 
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sneer at me and abuse me, and blacken my darling child’s heart 
towards me if they choose. And I thank you, Mrs. Pcndennis, 
for all your kindness towards my daughter’s family, and for the 
furniture which you have sent into the house, and for the tronble 
you have taken about our family arrangements. It was for this 
I took the liberty of calling upon you, and I wish you a very 
good morning.” So speaking, the Campaigner left my wife; and 
Mrs. Pendennis enacted the pleasing scene with great spirit to 
her husband afterwards, concluding the whole with a splendid 
curtsey and toss of the head, such as Mrs. Mackenzie performed 
as her parting salute. 

Our dear Colonel had fled before her. He had acquiesced 
humbly in the decree of fate; and, lonely, old, and beaten, marched 
honestly on the path of duty. It was a great blessing, he wrote 
to us, to him to think that in happier days and during many years 
he had been enabled to benefit his kind and excellent relative 
Miss Honeyman. He could thankfully receive her hospitality 
now, and claim the kindness and shelter which this^ old friend 
gave him. No one could be more anxious to make him comfort¬ 
able. The air of Brighton did him the greatest good; he had 
found some old friends, some old Bengalees there, with whom he 
enjoyed himself greatly, &c. How much did we, who knew his 
noble spirit, believe of this story? To us Heaven had awarded 
health, happiness, competence, loving children, united hearts, and 
modest prosperity. To yonder good man, whose long life shone 
with benefactions, and whose career was but kindness and honour, 
fate decreed poverty, disappointment, separation, a lonely old age. 
We bowed our heads, humiliated at the contrast of his lot and 
ours; and prayed Heaven to enable us to bear our present good 
fortune meekly, and our evil days, if they should come, with such 
a resignation as this good Christian showed. 

I forgot to say that our attempts to better Thomas Newcome’s 
money affairs were quite in vain, the Colonel insisting upon paying 
over every shilling of his military allowances and retiring pension 
to the parties from whom he had borrowed money previous to his 
bankruptcy. '' Ah, what a good man that is ! ” says Mr. Sherrick, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘^what a noble fellow, sir! He would die 
rather than not pay every farthing over. He’d starve, sir, that he 
would. The money ain’t mine, sir, or, if it w^as, do you tlnnk I’d 
take it from the poor old boy? No, sir; by Jove I honour and 
reverence him more now he ain’t got a shilling in his pocket, than 
ever I did when we thought he was a-rolling in money.” 

My wife made one or two cflbrts at Samaritan, visits in Howland 
Street, but was received by Mrs. Clive with such a faint welcome, 
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and by the Campaigner with so grim a countenance, so many sneers, 
innuendoes, insults almost, that Laura’s charity was beaten back, 
and she ceased to press good offices thus thanklessly received. If 
Olive came to visit us, as he very rarely did, after an official 
question or two regarding the health of his wife and child, no 
further mention was made of his family affairs. His painting, he 
said, was getting on tolerably well; he had work, scantily paid it 
is true, but work sufficient. He was reserved, uncommunicative, 
unlike the lra.nk Clive of former times, and oppressed by his 
circumstances, as it was easy to see. I did not pi’ess the confidence 
which he was unwilling to offer, and thought best to respect his 
silence. I had a thousand affairs of my own : who lias not in 
London? If you die to-morrow, your dearest friend will feel for 
you a hearty |)ang of sorrow, and go to his business as usual. I 
could divine, but would not care to describe, the life which my poor 
Clive was now leading; the vulgar misery, the sordid home, the 
cheerless toil, and lack of friendly companionship which darkened 
his kind soul. I was glad Clive’s father was away. The Colonel 
wrote to us twice or thrice : could it be three months ago ? bless me, 
how time flies ! He was happy, he wrote, with Miss Honeyman, 
who took the best care of him. 

Mention has been made once or twice in the course of this 
history of the Grey Friars school,—where the Colonel and Clive 
a.iid I had been brought up,-—an ancient foundation of the time 
of James I., still subsisting in the heart of London city. The 
(leath-day of the founder of the i)kce is still kept solemnly by 
Cistercians. In their chapel, where assemble the boys of the school, 
and the fourscore old meu of the Hospital, the founder’s, tomb 
stands, a, huge edific(‘,, ('.mblazomul with heraldic decorations and 
(Juiusy oarved alh'goric^s. Tlurc is an old Hall, a beautiful 
specimen of tlu‘ architec.iur(‘ ol' James’s time—an old Hall? many 
old lialls : old staircases, old ])assages, ol<l chambers decorated with 
old portraits, walking in tlui midst of which we walk, as it were, in 
ih<‘. (‘arly s(‘V(‘ni(‘t‘nth c(uit.nry. To oiluTs than Cistercians, Grey 
Friars is a, dn'ury plac(‘. possibly. Nevertheless, the pupils educated 
tlunn*. love to nu'isit it; and tin', ohU^st of us grow young again for 
an hour or two as w(^ <'.om(‘. hac'k into thos(‘ sc.eiies of childhood. 

Till', custom o(‘ ih(^ school is, tha.t ou the 12th of December, the 
Foun(l(‘r"'s Day, the luuul gown-hoy shall nuatc a Latin oration, in 
praise F(nt</af<>n's .Ahw/r/, and upoti (dher subjects; and a goodly 
(‘oiiipany of old (■iHt('nhuis is gtaun'ally l)rought together to attend 
this oration : nfbn' whi(h v:v go to {ha])(‘l ami hear a sermon, after 
wlii(Ji wi‘ adjourn to a. gixMit dinner, wlu're old condiseiples meet, 
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old toasts are given, and speeclies are made. Before marching from 
the oration-hall to chapel, the stewards of the day’s dinner, accord¬ 
ing to old-fashioned rite, have wands put into their hands, walk to 
church at the head of the procession, and sit there in places of 
honour. The boys are already in their seats, with smug fresh 
fiices, and shining white collars; the old black-gowned pensioners 
are on their benches, the chapel is lighted, and Founder’s Tomb, 
with its grotesque carvings, monsters, heraldries, darkles and shines 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights. There he lies, 
Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting the great Examina¬ 
tion Day. We oldsters, be we ever so old, become boys again as 
we look at that familiar old tomb, and think how the seats arc 
altered since we were here, and how the doctor—not the present 
doctor, the doctor of our time—used to sit yonder, and his awful 
eye used to frighten us shuddering boys, on whom it lighted; and 
how the boy next us ivould kick our shins during service time, and 
how the monitor would cane us afterwards because our shins were 
kicked. Yonder sit forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about 
borne and holidays to-morrow* Yonder sit some threescore old 
gentlemen pensioners of the Hospital, listening to the prayers and 
the psalms. You hear them coughing feebly in the twilight, “ the 
old reverend blackgowns. Is Codd Ajax alive? you wonder—the 
Cistercian lads called these old gentlemen Codds, I know not 
wherefore—I know not wherefore—but is old Codd Ajax alive I 
wonder ? or Codd Soldier ? or kind old Codd Gentleman, or has the 
grave closed over them ? A plenty of candles lights up this chapel, 
and this scene of age and youth, and early memories, and pompous 
death. How solemn the well-rememhcrcd prayers are, here uttered 
again in the place where in childhood we used to hear them ! How 
beautiful and decorous the rite ; how noble the ancient words of the 
supplications which the priest utters, and to wliich generations of 
fresh children and troops of bygone seniors have cried Amen under 
those arches 1 The service for Founder’s Day is a si)ecial one; one 
of the psalms selected being tlie thirty-seventh, and we hear¬ 
ts. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he 
delighteth in his way. 

24. Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, for the 
Lord upholdetli him with his liand. 

25. I have been young, and now am old, yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging tlieir bread 

As we came to tliis verse, I chancied to look up from my book 
towards the swarm of hlack-(a)ated pensioners; and amongst them 
—amongst them—sat Thomas Hewcome. 
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His dear old head was bent down over liis prayer-book; there 
was no mistaking hiim He wore the black gown of the pensioners 
of the Hospital of Grey Friars. His Order of the Bath was on his 
breast. He stood there amongst tlie Poor Bi'ethren, uttering the 
responses to the psalm. The steps of this good man had been 
ordered hitlier by Hcawcn’s decree: to this almshouse! Here it 
was ordained that a life all love, and kindness, and honour should 
end! I heard no more of prayers, and psalms, and sermon, after 
that. How dare<l I to l)e in a place of mark, and he, he yonder 
among the poor ? Oh, pardon, you noble soul! I ask forgiveness 
of you tor being of a world that has so ti'eated you—you my better, 
you the honest, and gentle, and good ! I thought the service would 
never end, or the organist’s voluntaries, or the preacher’s liomily. 

The organ played us out of chapel at length, and I waited in 
tlie ante-chapel tmtil the pensioners took their turn to quit it. 
My dear dear old friend! I ran to him with a waiinth and 
eagerness oi' recognition whi(di no doubt showed themselves in my 
fa(*.e and accents as my heart was moved at the sight of him. His 
own wan face flushed up when he saw me, and his hand shook in 
mine. have found a home, Arthur,” said he. “Don’t yon 
remember, before I went to India, when we came to see the old 
Grey Friars, and visited Captain Scarsclale in his room?—a Poor 
Brother like me—an old Peninsular man. Scarsdale is gone now, 
sir, and is where ‘ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
a.re at rest ’; and I thouglit then, when we saw him—here Avould 
be a place for an old fellow when his career was over, to hang his 
sword tip; to humble his soul, and to wait tliankfully for the end, 
Arthur. My good friend Lord H., who is a Cistercian like our- 
scdves, and has just been appointeil a governor, gave me Iris first 
nomination Don’t be agitated, Arthur my boy, I am very happy. 
I have good ({uarttirs, good food, good light and fire, and good 
friends; blessed he God ! my dear kind young friend—-my boy’s 
friend; you have always been so, sir; and I take it uncommonly 
kind ol‘ you, and I iliank God for you, sir. Why, sir, I am as 
liappy as Lie. day is long.” He uttered words to tliis eJicct as we 
walked (lirough the courts of th(‘- Imihiing towards his room, which 
in truth 1 found neat and (‘Oirifortabhy with a brisk fire crackling 
on tlu^ In'aiik; a litthi hvirtalfle laid out, a Bilde and spectacles by 
tlu^ si(h^ of it, and over tlie mantelpiece a drawing of Ids grandson 
by Clive. 

‘‘ You may conn* and s(M' im‘ b(‘r<‘, sir, wbenever you like, and 
HO may your di^ar wile ami li{tl<‘ ones, tell Ijaura-, witli my love 
but you must not stay now. You must go back to your dinner.” 
In vain ,1 pleadinl that I had no stomaeh for it. He gave me a 
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look, which seemed to say he desired to be alone, and I had to 
respect that order and leave him. 

Of course I came to him on the very next day; though not 
with my wife and children, who were in truth absent in the country 
at Rosebury, where they were to pass the Christmas holidays; and 
where, this school-dinner over, I was to join them. On my second 
visit to Orey Friars my good friend entered more at lengdh into 
the reasons why he had assumed the Poor Brother’s gown; and I 
cannot say but that I acquiesced in his reasons, and admired that 
noble humility and contentedness of which he gave me an example. 

^‘That which had caused him most grief and pain,” he said, 
in the issue of that unfortunate bank, was the thought that poor 
friends of his had been induced by his representations to invest 
their little capital in that speculation. Good Miss Honeyman, for 
instance,^ meaning no harm, and in all respects a most honest and 
kindly-disposed old lady, has nevertheless alluded more than on(;e 
to the fact that her money had been thrown away; and these 
allusions, sir, made her hospitality somewhat hard to bear,” said 
the Colonel. “At home—at poor Clivy’s, I mean—it was even 
worse,’’ he continued. “Mrs. Mackenzie for months past, by her 
complaints, and—and her conduct, has made my son and me so 
miserable that flight before her, and into any refuge, was the 
best course. She, too, does not mean ill, Pen. Do not waste a,ny 
of your oaths upon that poor woman,” he added, holding up his 
finger, and smiling sadly. “She thinks I deceived her, though 
Heaven knows it was myself I deceived. She has groat influence 
over Rosey. Very few persons can resist that violent and head¬ 
strong woman, sir. I could not bear her reproaches, or my poor 
sick daughter’s, whom her mother leads almost entirely now, and 
it was with all this grief on my mind that, as I was w^alking one 
day upon Brighton cliff, I met my schoolfellow, my Lord H.--who 
has ever been a good friend of mine—and who told me Jiow ho 
had just been appointed a governor of Grey Friars. He asked mo 
to dine with him on the next day, and would take no refusal. He 
knew of my pecuniary misfortunes, of course—and showcul himself 
most noble and liberal in his offers of help. I very mucli 
touched by his goodness, Pen,—and made a clean broa,st of it to 
his Lordship; who at first would not liear of my coming to this 
place—and offered me out of the purse of an old brother s(,Looh 
fellow and an old brother soldier as much—as much as should last 
me my time. Wasn’t it noble of him, Arthur? God bless him ! 
There are good men in the world, sir, there are true friends, as I 
have found in these later days. Do you know, sir,” hero the 
old man’s eyes twinkled,—“ that Fred Bayham fixed up that book- 
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case yonder—and brought me my little boy’s picture to hang up 
Boy and Olive will come and see me soon.” 

Do you mean they do not come ? ” I cried. 

^‘They don’t know I am here, sir,” said the Colonel, with a 
sweet, kind smile. “They think I am visiting his Lordship in 
•Scotland. Ah, they are good people! When we had had our 
talk downstairs over our bottle of claret—where my old commander- 
in-chief would not hear of my plan—we wont upstairs to her Lady¬ 
ship, who saw that her husband was disturbed, and asked the 
reason. I dare say it was the good claret that made me speak, 
sir; lor I told her that I and her husband had had a dispute, and 
that I would take her Ladyship for umpire. And then I told her 
the story over, that I had paid away every rupee to the creditors, 
and mortgaged my pensions and retiring allowances for the same 
end, that I was a burden upon Olivy, who had work enough, poor 
boy, to keep his own family and his wife’s mother, ■whom my 
imprudence had impoverished, — that here was an honourable 
asylum which ray friend could procure for me, and was not that 
bettor than to drain his purse? Slie was very much moved, sir 
—she is a very kind lady, though she passed for being very proud 
and haughty in India—so wrongly are people judged. And Lord 
H. said, in his rough way, ‘that, by Jove, if Tom Hewcome took 
a thing into his obstinate old head no one could drive it out.’ And 
so,” said the Colonel, with his sad smile, “I had my own way. 
Lady H. was good enough to come and see me the very next day— 
«and do you know, Pen, she invited me to go and live with them 
lor the rest of my life—made me the most generous, the most 
delicate offers? But I knew I was right, and held my own. I 
am too old to work, Arthur: and better here, whilst I am to stay, 
than else%vhere. Look! all this furniture came from H. House— 
and that wardrobe is full of linen, which she sent me. She has 
been twice to see me, and every officer in this Hospital is as 
courteous to me as if I had my fine house.” 

I tlu)ught of the psalm we had heard on the previous evening, 
and turmal to it in the opened Bible, and pointed to the verse, 
“ I’hough he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord 
upholdeth him.” Th()mas Ncwcome seeing my occupation, laid a 
kind, tnmibling hand on my shoulder; and then, putting on his 
glaKS('s, with a, smile hent over tlie volume. And who that saw 
him tluai, and kmuv him and loved him as I did—who would not 
have }uuui)hMl Ids own lu^art, and breathed his inward prayer, con¬ 
fessing and adoring the Divine Will, which ordains these trials, these 
triumphs, these humiliations, these blessed griefs, this crowning 
Love? 
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I liatl the happiness of hririging Clive and his little hoy to Thomas 
Newcome that evening; and heard the ehild’s cry of recognition 
and surprise, and the ohl man calling the hoy’s name, as I closed 
the door upon that meeting; and by the night’s mail I went down 
to Newcome, to the friends with whom my own family were already 
staying. 

Of course, my conscience-keeper at Eosehury was anxious to 
know about the school-dinner, and all the speeches made, and the 
guests assembled there; but she soon cea,scd to inquire about these 
when I came to give her the news of the discovery of our dear old 
friend in the habit of a Poor Brother of Crey Friars. She was very 
glad to hear that Olive and his little son had been reunited to the 
Colonel; and appeared to imagine at first, that there was some 
wonderful merit upon my part in bringing the three together. 

“Well -no great merit. Pen, as you tvill put it,” says the Con¬ 
fessor; 'C}ut it was kindly thought, sir-—and I like my husband 
when he is kind best; and don’t wonder at your having made a 
stupid speech at the dinner, as you say you did, when you had this 
other subject to think of. That is a beautiful psalm, Pen, and 
those verses which you were reading when you saw him especially 
beautiful.” 

“ But in the presence of eiglity old gentlemen, who Imvc all (iome 
to decay, and have all had to beg their bread in a maimer, don’t 
you think the clergyman might choose some other psalm ^ ” asks 
Mr. Pendennis. 

“They were not forsaken uUerli/, Arthur,” says Mrs. Laura 
gravely: but rather declines to argue the point raised by me; 
namely, that the selection of that especial thirty-seventh psalm was 
not complimentary to those decayed old gentlemen. 

“ AU the psalms are good, sir,” she says, ‘‘ and this one, of 
course, is included,” and thus the discussion closed. 

^ I then fell to a description of Howland Street, and poor Olive, 
^ whom I had found there over his work. A dubious maid scanntMl 
my appearance rather eagerly when I asked to see him. I found 
a picture-dealer chaffering with him over a bundle of sketches, and 
his little hoy, already pencil in hand, lying in one corner of the 
room, the sun playing about his yellow luiir. Tlie cliihl looked 
languid and pale, the father worn a,ud ill. When the dealer at 
length took his bargains away, I gradually l)roke my errand to 
Clive, and told him from wheiuie I had just come. 

He liad thought his father in Scotland with Lord H.; and was 
innnensely moved with the news which I brought. 

“I haven’t written to him for a month. It’s not pleasant 
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j^ 0 Y 0 ]^ mind! It is 9 j mercy I §[ot rid of tlmt Jicndish 'ivoTJicinj Mid 
before my precious ones knew tvhat slie was ! ” And then followed 
details of the perfections of the two girls, with occasional side-shots 
at Lady Ann’s family, just as in the old time. “ Why don’t you 
bring your boy, whom I have always loved as a son, and who 
avoids me,'? Why does not Clive know his cousins? They are 
very different from others of his kinswomen, who think but of 
the heartless world 

“I fear, Maria, there is too much truth in what you say,” 
sighs the Colonel, drumming on a book on the drawing-room table, 
and looking down sees it is a great, large, square, gilt Peerage, 
open at FaWtosh, Mabquis oF.-^Fergus Angus Malcolm Mungo 
Roy, Marquis of Farintosh, Earl of Glenlivat, in the peerage of 
Scotland; also Earl of Rossmont, in that of the United Kingdom. 
Son of Angus Fergus Malcolm, Earl of Glenlivat, and grandson and 
heir of Malcolm Mungo Angus, first Marquis of Farintosh, and 
twenty-fifth Earl, &c. &c. 

‘‘You have heard the news regarding Ethel?” remarks Mrs, 
Hobson. 

“ I have just heard,” says the poor Colonel. 

“I have a letter from Ann this morning,” Maria continues. 
“ They are of course delighted with the match. Lord Farintosh 
is wealthy, handsome ; has been a little wild, I hear ; is not such 
a husband as I would choose for mp darlings, but poor Brian’s 
family have been educated to love the world; and Ethel no doubt 
is flattered by the prospects before her. I have heard that some 
one else was a little epris in that quarter. How does Clive bear 
the news, my dear Colonel 1 ” 

“ He has long expected it,” says the Colonel, rising: “ and I 
left him very cheerful at breakfast this morning.” 

“ Send him to see us, the naughty boy,” cries Maria. “ We 
don’t change; we remember old times; to us he will ever be 
welcome! ” And with this confirmation of Madame de Florae’s 
news, Thomas Newcome walked sadly homewards. 

And now Thomas Newcome had to break the news to his son ; 
who received the shot in such a way as caused his friends and 
confidants to admire his high spirit. He said he had long be(m 
expecting some such announcement: it was many montlis sin(*e 
Ethel had prepared him for it. Under her peculiar cireumstanees 
he did not see how she could act otherwise than she had done. 
And he narrated to tlie Colonel the substance of the conversation 
which the two young people had had together sc^vcral months 
before, in Madame de Florae’s garden. 

Clive’s father did not tell his son of his own liootless negotiation 
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“ A ivoman^ iny love,” answers tiie gentleman, beliind whom we 
have been in imagination walking out from diaries Honeyman’s 
churdi on a Sunday in June: as the wliole pavement blooms with 
artificial flowers and fresh bonnets; as there is a buzz and cackle 
all around regarding the sermon; as carriages drive ofl‘; as lady- 
dowagers walk home; as iirayer-books and footmen’s sticks gleam 
in the sun; as little boys with baked mutton and potatoes pass 
from the courts; as children issue from the publicdiouses with pots 
of beer; as the Eevcrend Charles Honcyman, who lias been drawing 
tears in fhe sermon, and has seen, not without complacent throbs, 
a Secretary of State in the i)cw beneath him, divests himself of his 
rich silk cassock in the vestry, before he walks away to his neigh¬ 
bouring hermitage—where ha,ve we placed it'?—in Walpole Street. 
I wish Saint Pedro of Alcantara could have some of that shoulder 
of mutton with the baked potatoes, and a drink of that frothing 
beer. See, yonder trots Lord Dozelcy, who has been asleep for an 
hour with his head against the wood, like Saint Pedro of Alcantara. 

An East Indian gentleman and his son wait until the whole 
chapel is clear, and survey Lady Whittlesea’s monument at their 
leisure, and other hideous slabs erected in memory of defunct 
fretiuentcrs of the chapel. Whose was that face which Colonel 
Hcwcome thought he recognised—that of a stout man who came 
down from the organ-gallery ^ Could it be Brofl' the bass singer, 
who delivered the Red-Oross Knight ” with such a])plause at the 
^‘Cave of Harmony,” and avIio has been singing in this place'? 
There are some chapels in London where, the function over, one 
almost exi)ects to see the sextons put brown hollands over the pews 
and galleries, as they do at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

The writer of these veracious pages was once walking through a 
splendid English palace standing amidst parka and gardens, than 
whicli none more magnificent lias been since the days of Aladdin, in 
company with a melancholy friend, who viewed all things darkly 
through his gloomy eyes. The housekeeper, pattering on before us 
from chamber to chamber, was expatiating upon the magnificence of 
this picture; the beauty of that statue; the marvellous richness of 
these hangings and carpets; the admirable likeness of the late 
Marquis, by Sir Thomas; of his father the fifth Earl, by Sir Joshua, 
and so on; when, in the very richest room of the whole castle, Hiciks 
—such was my melancholy companion’s nanie—stoppcd the cicerone 
in her prattle, saying in a hollow voice, ‘‘And now, nmdam, will 
you show us the closet ‘lohere the skeleton is f ” The scared func¬ 
tionary paused in tlie midst of lier harangue; that article was not 
inserted in the catalogue which she daily utters to visitors for their 
half-crown. Hicks’s question brought a darkness down upon the 
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hall where we were standing. We did not see the room: and yet 
I have no doubt there is such a one; and ever after, when I have 
thought of the splendid castle towering in the midst of shady trees, 
under which the dappled deer are browsing; of the teixaces gleam¬ 
in'' with statues, and bright with a hundred thousand flowers; of 
tht bridges and shining fountains and rivers wherein the castle 
windows reflect their festive gleams, when the halls are filled with 
happy feasters, and over the darkling woods comes the sound of 
music -—always, I sav, when I think of Castle Bluebeard, it is to 
think of that dark little closet, which I know is there, and which 
the lordly owner opens shuddering—after iiiidiiight—when he is 
sleepless and must go unlock it, when the palace is hushed, when 
beauties are sleeping ai-ound him unconscious, and revellers are at 
rest. 0 Mrs. Housekeeper, all the other keys hast thou; but that 

key thou hast not! . n xi. 

Have we not all bxtcIi closets, my jolly Iricnd, as well as the 
noble Marquis of Carabasi At night, when all the house is asleep 
but you, don’t you get up and peep into years '? When you in your 
turn are slumbering, up gets Mrs. Brown from your side, steals 
downstairs like Amina to her ghoul, clicks open the secret door, 
and looks into her dark depository. Di<l she te,ll you of tliat little 
affair with Smith long before she knew you? Psha ! who knows 
any one save himself alone? Who, in showing his house to the 
closest and dearest, doesn’t keep back the key of a closet or two? 
I think of a lovely reader laying down the page and looking over 
at her unconscious husband, asleep, perhaps, after dinner. Yes, 
madam, a closet he hath: and you, who pry into everything, shall 
never have the key of it. I think of some honest Othello pausmg 
over this very sentence in a railroad carriage, and stealthily gazing 
at Desdemona opposite to him, innocently administering sandwiches 
to their'little boy—I am trying to turn off the sentence with a 
joke, you see—I feel it is growing too dreadful, too serious. 

An d to what, pray, do these serious, those disagi-eeable, these 
almost personal ohservations tend 1 To this simply, that Charles 
Honeyman, the beloved and popular preacher, the elegant divine to 
whom Miss Blanche writes sonnets, and whom Miss Beatrice invites 
to tea; who comes with smiles on his lip, gentle sympatliy in his 
tones; innocent gaiety in his accent; who melts, rouses, terrifies 
in the’pulpit; who charms over the tca-uni and the liland bread- 
and-butter : Charles Honeyman has one or two skelotou closets in 
his lodgings, Walpole Street, May&ir; and many a wakeful night, 
whilst Mrs. Eidley, his landlady, and her tired Imsband, the 
nobleman’s major-domo, whilst the lodger on the first floor, whilst 
the cook and housemaid, and weary little hoot-boy are at rest 
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(mind yoix, they have all got thew closets, which they open with 
their skeleton-keys); he wakes up, and looks at the ghastly occu¬ 
pant of that receptacle. One of the Reverend Charles Honeyman's 
grizzly night-haunters is—but stop; let us give a little account 
of the lodgings, and some of the people frequenting the same. 

First floor, Mr, Bagshot, member for a Foifolk borougli. Stout 
jolly gentleman; dines at the Carlton Club; greatly addicted to 
G-reenwich and Richmond, in the season; bets in a moderate way; 
does not go into society, except now and again to the chiefs of his 
party, when they give great entertainments; and once or twice to 
the houses of great country doiis who dwell near him in the 
country. Is not of very good tamily ; was, in fact, an apothecary ; 
married a woman with money, much older than himself, who does 
not like London, and stops at home at Hummingham, not much to 
the displeasure of Bagshot; gives every now and then nice little 
quiet dinners, whicli Mrs. Ridley cooks admirably, to exceedingly 
stupid jolly old parliamentary fogeys, who absorb, with much 
silence and cheerfulness, a vast quantity of wine. They have just 
begun to drink ’24 claret now, that of ’15 being scarce, and almost 
drunk up. Writes daily, and hears every morning from Mrs. Bag- 
shot ; does not read her letters always; does not rise till long past 
eleven o’clock of a Sunday, and has John Bull and BeWs Life 
ill bed; frequents the Blue Posts ” sometimes : rides a stout cob 
out of his comity, and pays like the Bank of England. 

The house is a Forfolk house. Mrs. Ridley was housekeeper to 
the great Squire Bayham, who had the estate before the Conqueror, 
and who came to such a dreadful crash in the year 1825, the year 
of the Panic. Bayhams still belongs to the family, but in what a 
state, as those can say who recollect it in its palmy days! Fifteen 
hundred acres of the best land in England were sold off: all the 
timber cut down as level as a billiard-board. Mr. Bayham now 
lives up in one corner of the house, which used to be filled with the 
finest company in Europe. Law bless you! the Bayhams have 
seen almost all the nobility of England come in and go out; and 
were gentlefolks when many a fine lord’s father of the present day 
was sweeping a counting-house. 

The house will hold genteelly no more than these two inmates; 
but in tlie season it manages to accommodate Miss Gann, who, too, 
was from Bayhams, having been a governess there to the young 
lady who is dcati, and who now makes such a livelihood as she can 
best I'aise, by going out as a daily teacher. Miss C<inn dines with 
Mrs. Ridley in the adjoining little back parlour. Ridley but seldom 
can be spared to partake of the family dinner, his (luties in the 
house and about the person of my Lord Todmorden keeping him 
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constantly near that nobleman. How little Miss Cann can go on 
and beep alive on the crumb she eats for her breakfast, and the 
scrap she picks at dinner, du astonish Mrs. Eidley, that it du I 
She declares that the two canary-birds encaged in her window 
(whence is a cheerful prospect of the back of Lady Whittlesea’s 
chapel) eat more than Miss Gann. The two birds set up a tre¬ 
mendous singing and chorusing when Miss Cann, spying the occasion 
of the first-floor lodger’s absence, begins practising her music-pieces. 
Such trills, roulades, and flourishes go on from the birds and the 
lodger! it is a wonder how any fingers can move over the jingling 
ivory so quickly as Miss Gann’s. Excellent a woman as she is, 
admirably virtuous, frugal, brisk, honest, and cheerful, I would not 
like to live in lodgings where there was a lady so addicted to 
playing variations. No more does Honeyman. On a Saturday, 
when he is composing his valuable sermons (the rogue, you may be 
sure, leaves his work to the last day, and tliere are, I am given to 
understand, among the clergy many better men than Honeyman 
who arc as dilatory as he), he T)egs, he entreats with tears in his 
eyes, that Miss Cannes music may cease. I would back little Cann 
to write a sermon against him, for all his reputation as a popular 
preacher. 

Old and weazened as that piano is, feeble and cracked as is her 
voice, it is wonderful what a pleasant concert she can give in that 
parlout of a Saturday evening to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes 
a good deal, and to a lad, who listens with all his soul, with tears 
sometimes in his gi-eat eyes, with crowding fancies filling his brain 
and throbbing at his heart, as the artist plies her humble instru¬ 
ment. She plays old music of Handel and Mozart, and the little 
chamber anon swells into a cathedral, and he who listens beholds 
altars lighted, priests ministering, fair children swinging censers, 
great oriel windows gleaming in sunset, and seen through arched 
columns and avenues of twilight marble. The young fellow who 
hears her has been often and often to the opera and the theatres. 
As she plays Don Juan,” Zeiiina comes tripping over the meadows, 
and Masetto after her, with a crowd of ])easa.nts and maidens: and they 
sing the sweetest of all music, and the heart beats 'with liappiness, 
and kindness, and pleasure. I?*iano, i)ianissimo ! the city is Inished. 
The towers of the great cathedral rise in tlie distance, its spires 
lighted by the broad moon. The statues in the moonlit place cast 
long shadows athwart the pavement; but the fountain in the midst 
is dressed out like Cinderella for the night, and sings mid wears a 
crest of diamonds. That great sombre street all in shade, can it be 
the famous Toledo 1—or is it the Gorso or is it the great street in 
Madrid, the one which leads to the Escurial where the Rubens and 
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Telasquez arc'? It is Fancy Street—Poetry Street—Imagination 
Street—tlie street wliere lovely ladies look from balconies, where 
cavaliers strike mandolins and draw swords and engage, where long 
processions pass, and venerable hermits, with long beards, bless the 
kneeling people; where the rude soldiery, swaggering through the 
place with flags and halberts, and fife and dance, seize the slim 
waists of the daughters of the people, and bid the pifferari play 
to their dancing. Blow, bagpipes, a storm of harmony ! sound 
trumpets, trombones, opliicleides, fiddles, and bassoons ! Fire, guns ! 
Sound, tocsins! Shout, people! Louder, shriller, and sweeter 
than all, sing thou, ravishing heroine ! And see, on his cream- 
coloured charger Masaiiicllo prances in, and Fra Diavolo leaps down 
the bahjony, carabine in hand; and Sir Huon of Bordeaux sails up 
to the quay with the Sultan’s daughter of Babylon. All these 
delights and sights, and joys and glories, these thrills of sympathy, 
movements of unknown longing, and visions of beauty, a young 
sickly lad of eighteen enjoys in a little dark room where there is a 
bed disguised in the shape of a wardrobe, and a little old woman 
is playing under a gas-lamp on the jingling keys of an old piano. 

For a long time Mr. Samuel Ridley, butler and confidential 
valet to tlie Right Honourable John James Baron Todmorden, was 
in a state of the greatest despair and gloom about his only son, 
the little John James,—a sickly and almost deformed child “of 
whom there was no making nothink,'’ as Mr. Ridley said. His 
figure precluded him from following his father’s profession, and 
waiting upon the British nobility, who naturally require large and 
handsome men to skip up behind their rolling carriages, and hand 
their plates at dinner. When John James was six years old, his 
firther remarked, with tears in his eyes, he wasn’t higher than a 
plate-basket. The boys jeered at him in the streets—some whopped 
him, spite of his diminutive size. At school he made but little 
progress. He was always sickly and dirty, and timid and crying, 
whimpering in the kitclien away from his mother; who, though 
she loved him, took Mr. Ridley’s view of his character, and thought 
him little better than an idiot, until such time as little Miss Oann 
took him in hand, when at length there was some hope of him. 

“ Half-witted, you great stu])id big man,” says Miss Cann, who 
had a fine spirit of her own. “That boy half-witted! He has 
got more wit in Ins little finger than you have in all your great 
person 1 You are a very good man, Ridley, very good-natured, I’m 
sure, and bear with the teasing of a waspish old woman: but you 
are not the wisest of mankind. Tut, tut, don’t tell me. You 
know you spell out tlie words when you reail the newspaper still, 
and wliat would your bills look like, if I did not write them in my 
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nice little Imid '? I tell you tliat boy is a genius. I tell you tliat 
one (lay tlie world will hear of him. His heart is made of pure 
gold. You think that all the wit belongs to the big people. Look 
at me, you great tall man ! Am I not a hundred times cleverer 
than you are'? Yes, and John James is worth a thousand such 
insignificant little chits as I am j and he is as tall as me too, sir. 
Do you hear that^ One day I am determined he shall dine at 
Lord Todmorden’s table, and he shall get the prize at the Royal 
Academy, and be famous, sir—famous ! ” 

‘‘Well, Miss 0., I wish ho may get it; that’s all I say,” 
answers Mr. Ridley. “The poor fellow does no harm, that I 
acknowledge; but I never sec the good lie was up to yet. I wish 
he’d begin it; I du wish he would now.” And the hon4st gentle- 
man relapses into the study of his paper. 

All those beautiful sounds and thoughts which Miss Gann 
conveys to him out of her charmed piano, the young artist straight¬ 
way translates into forms; and knights in armour, with i)lunic, 
and shield, and battle-axe; and splendid young noblemen with 
fiowing ringlets, and bounteous plumes of feathers, and rapiers, and 
russet boots; and fierce banditti with crimson tights, doublets pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with large brass buttons, and the dumpy basket- 
hiltcd claymores known to be the favourite weapon with which 
these whiskered ruffians do battle ; wasp-waisted peasant girls, and 
young countesses with oh, sucli large C'-yes and cherry lips all 
these splendid forms of war and beauty (U’owd to the young 
draughtsman’s pencil, and cover letter-backs, co|)y~books, without 
end. If his hand strikes off some face peculiarly lovely, and to 
his taste, some fair vision that has shone on his imagination, some 
houri of a dancer, some bright young lady of fashion in an opera- 
box, whom he has seen, or fancied he has seen (for the y(mth is 
short-sighted, though he hardly as yet knows his misfortune)—if he 
has made some effort extraordinarily successful, our young Pygmalion 
hides away the inasterpicc-e, and he paints the beauty with all 
his skill; the lips a bright enrmine, the eyes a deep, deep cobalt, 
the cheeks a dazzling vermilion, the rifiglets of a. golden hue ; and 
he worships this sweet creature of his iju secret, fancaes a history 
for her: a castle to storm, a tyrant usurper who kee])s her im¬ 
prisoned, and a prince in blacL ringlets and a si)ju)gled cloak, who 
scales the tower, who slays the tyrant, and tlu^n kneels gracefidly 
at the princess’s feet, and says, “Lady, wilt thou b(j mine/?” 

There is a kind lady in the neighbourhood, who takes in 
dressmaking for the nciglihoiiring maicl-servants, and has a small 
establishment of lollii)Ops, theatrical (‘luiraeters, and gdxigerbeer for 
the boys in Little Graggs Buildings, hard by the “Running Foot- 
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man” public-house, where father and other gentlemen’s gentlemen 
have their club : this good soul also sells Sunday newspai)ers to the 
footmen of the neighbouring gentry; and besides, has a stock of 
novels for the ladies of the upper servants’ table. Next to Miss 
Gann, Miss Flinders is John James’s greatest friend and benefactor. 
She has remarked him when he was quite a little man, and used 
to bring his father’s beer of a Sunday. Out of her novels he has 
taught himself to read, dull boy at the day-school though he was, 
and always the last in his class there. Flours, happy hours, has 
he spent cowering behind her counter, or hugging her books under 
his pinafore when he had leave to carry tliem home. The whole 
libi'ary has passed through his hands, his long, lean, tremulous 
hands, aiid under his eager eyes. Fie has made illustrations to 
every one of those books, and been frightened at his own pictures 
of Maiifroni, or the One-handed Monk, Abellino, the terrific Bravo of 
Venice, and Rinaldo Rinaldini, Captain of Robbers. How he has 
blistered Thaddeus of Warsaw with his tears, and drawn him in his 
Polish cap, and tights, and Hessians! William Wallace, the Hero 
of Scotland, how nobly he has depicted him ! With what whiskers 
and bushy ostrich plumes !—in a tight kilt, atid with what magni¬ 
ficent calves to his legs, laying about him with his battle-axe, and 
bestriding the bodies of King Edward’s i,)rostrate cavaliers! At 
this time Mr. Hqneynian comes to lodge in Walpole Street, and 
brings a set of Scott’s novels, for which he subscribed when at 
Oxford; and young John James, who at first waits upon him and 
does little odd jobs for the reverend gentleman, lights upon the 
volumes, and reads tliem with such a delight and passion of pleasure 
as all the delights of future days will scarce equal. A fool, is he'? 
—an idle feller, out of whom no good will ever come, as his fatlier 
says. There was a time wdien, in despair of any better chance for 
liim, his parents thought of apprenticing him to a tailor, and John 
James was waked up from a dream of Rebecca and informed of the 
cruelty meditated against him. I forbear to describe the tears and 
terror, and frantic desperation in which the poor boy was plunged. 
Little Miss Gann rescued him from that aw’-ful board, and Floney- 
rnan likewise interceded for him, and Mr. Bagshot promised tlmt, 
as soon as his party came in, he wnidd ask the Minister for a tide- 
waitership for him; for everybody liked the solemn, soft-hearted, 
willing little lad, and no one knew him less than his pompous and 
stupid and respecta,ble father. 

Miss Gann painted liowers and card-screens elegantly, and 
“finished” pencil-drawings most elaborately for her ])upils. She 
could copy ])rints, so that at a little distance you would scarcely 
know that the copy in stumped chalk was not a bad mezzotinto 
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engraving. Slie even had a little old paint-box, and showed you 
one or two ivory miniatures out of the drawers. She gave John 
James what little knowledge of drawing she had, and handed him 
over her invaluable recipes for mixing watei'-colours-~~‘‘ for trees in 
foregrounds, burnt sienna and indigo ”—for very dark foliage, ivory 
black and gamboge ”—“ for flesh-colour,” &e., &c. John James went 
through her poor little course, but not so brilliantly as she expected. 
She was forced to own that several of her pupils’ ‘‘pieces” were 
executed much more dexterously than Johnny Ridley’s. Honey man 
looked at the boy’s drawings from time to time, and said, “ Hm, 
ha I—very clever—a grealJ deal of fancy, really.” But Honeyman 
knew no more of the subject than a deaf and dumb man knows of 
music. He could talk the Art-cant very glibly, and had a set of 
Morghens and Madonnas as became a clergyman and a man of 
taste; but he saw not with eyes such as those wherewith Heaven 
had endowed the humble little butler’s boy, to whom splendours of 
Nature were revealed to vulgar sights invisible, and beauties mani¬ 
fest ill forms, colours, shadows of common objects, where most of 
the world saw only what was dull, and gross, ami familiar. One 
reads in the magic story-books, of a charm or a flower which the 
wizard gives, and which enables the bearer to see the fairies. 0 
enchanting boon of Nature, which reveals to the possessor the hidden 
spirits of beauty round about him ! spirits which the strongest 
and most gifted masters compel into ijainting or song. To otliers 
it is granted but to liave iieeting glim].)ses of tliat fair Art-world ; 
and tempted l)y ambition, or barred by faint-heartedness, or driven 
by necessity, to turn away thence to the vulgar life-track, and the 
light of common day. 

The reader who has passed through Walpole Street scores of 
times knows the discomfortable architefiture of all save the great 
houses built in Queen Anne’s and George the First’s time; and 
while some of the neighbouring streets, to wit, Great Graggs Street, 
Bolingbroke Street, and others, contain mansions fairly coped with 
stone, with little obelisks before the doors, and great extinguishers 
wherein the torches of the nobility’s running footmen were put out 
a hundred and thirty or forty years |igo houses which still remain 
abodes of the quality, and where you slndl see a hundred carriages 
gather of a public night;—Walpole Street has quite faded away 
into lodgings, private hotels, doctors’ houses, and the like; nor 
is No. 23 (Ridley’s) by any means the best liouso in the street. 
The parlour, furnished a,ml tenanted by Miss Gann as has 

been described ; the first floor, -Eagshot, Esquire, M.P.; the 

second floor, Honeyman; what remains but the garrets, and the 
ample staircase and the kitchens'? and the family being all put 
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to bedj Iiow can you imagine there is room for any more in¬ 
habitants ^ 

And yet there is one lodger more, and one who, like almost all 
the other persoiiages mentioned up to the present time (and some 
of whom you liave no idea yet), will play a definite part in tlie 
ensuing history. At night, when Honcyman comes in, he finds 
on the hall table three wax bedroom candles—his own, Bagsliot’s, 
and another. As for Miss Cann, she is locked into the parlour 
in bed long ago, her stout little walking shoes being on the mat 
at the door. At twelve o’clock at noon, sometimes at one, nay at 
two and three—long after Bagsliot is gone to his committees, and 
little Cann to her pupils—a voice issues from the very topmost 
floor, from a room where there is no bell; a voice of thunder calling 
out ^'Slavey! Julia! Julia, my love! Mrs. Bidley ! ” And this 
summons not being obeyed, it will not unfrequently hai)])en that 
a pair of trousers enclosing a pair of boots with iron heels, and 
known by tlie name of the celebrated Prussian Geneiul who came 
up to help the other ehristener of boots at Waterloo, will be flung 
down from the topmost storey, even to the marble floor of the 
resounding hall. Then the boy Tlioinas, otlierwise called Slavey, 
may say, There he goes again; ” or Mrs. Ridley’s own back-parlour 
bell rings vehemently, and Julia the cook will exclaim, “Lor’, it’s 
Mr. Frederick.” 

If the breeches and boots are not understood, the owner himself 
appears in great wrath dancing on the upper storey; dancing down 
to the lower floor; and loosely enveloped in a ragged and flowing 
Tohe de chambre. In this (*-ostnme and condition he will dance into 
Honeyman’s apartment, where that meek divine may be sitting 
with a headache, or over a novel or a newspaper; dance np to the 
fire flapping his robe-tails, poke it, and warm himself there; dance 
np to the cupboard where bis reverence keep his sherry, and help 
himself to a glass. 

“ Salve^ qmfidei, l/imimi eedesim^^ he will say; “ here’s towards 
yon, my buck. I knows the tap. Sherrick’s Marsala bottled 
three months after date, at two hundred and forty-six shillings 
the doisen.” ^ 

“ Indeed, indeed it’s not ” (and now we are coming to an idea 
of the skeleton in poor Honeyman’s closet—not that tins huge 
handsome jolly Fred Baylnun is the skeleton, fixr from it. Mr. 
Frederick weighs fourteen stone). “ Indeed, indeed it isn’t, Fred, 
I’m sure,” sighs the other. “ You exaggerate, indeed you do. The 
wine is not dear, not by any means so expensive as you say.” 

“How much a glass, think youV’ says Fred, filling another 
bumper. “A half-crown think ye^—a half-crown, Honey man? 
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By cock and pye, it is not worth a bender.” He says this in the 
manner of the most celebrated tragedian of the day. He can 
imitate any actor, tragic or comic; any known Par-liameutary orator 
or clergyman, any saw, cock, cloop of a cork wrenched from a bottle 
and guggling of wine into the decanter afterwai’ds, bec-biizzing, little 
boy up a chimney, &o. Ho imitates people being ill on board a 
steam-packet so well that he makes you die of laughing: his uucle 
the Bishop could not resist tins comic exhibition, and gave Fred a 
cheque for a comfortable sum of money; and Fred, getting cash 
for the cliequc at the “Gave of Harmony,” imitated his uncle 
the Bishop and his Chaplain, winding up with liis Lordship and 
Chaplain being unwell at sea—the Chaplain and Bishop quite 
natural and distinct. 


“How much does a glass of this sack cost thee, Charley?’' 
resumes Fred, after this parenthesis. “ You say it is not dear 
Charles Honeyman, you had, even from your youth up, a villainous 
habit. And I perfectly well remember, sir, in boyhood’s breezy 
hour, when I was the delight of his school, that you used to tell 
lies to your venerable hrther. You did, Charles. Excuse the 
frankness of an early friend, it’s my belief you’d rather lie tlian 
not. ^ H’ln ”—be looks at the cards in the chimney-glass :_“ In¬ 

vitations to dinner, proffers of muffins. Do lend me your 
sermon. Oh, you old impostor! you hoary old Ananias 1 I say, 
Charley, why haven t you picked out some nice girl for yonrs truly? 
One with lands and beeves, with routs and consols, mark you t I 
have no money, ’tis true, but then I don’t owe as much as yon. 
I am ^ a handsomer man than you are. . Look at this chest (he 
slaps it), these limbs; they are manly, sir, manly.” 

lor Heaven’s sake, Bayham,” cries Mr. Honeyman, white 

with terror; “if anybody were to come-” 

“Mhat did I say anon,^ sir? that I was manly, ay, manly. 
Let any ruffian, save a bailiff, conic and meet the douglity arln 
of Frederick Bayham.” 


‘^ 0 Lord, Lord, here’s somebody coming into the room <” ciies 
Charles, sinking back on the soffi as tlie door opens. 

“ Ha 1 dost thou come with im|rderous intent ? ” and he now 
advances in an approved offensive attitude. “Caitiff come on 
come on!” and he walks off with a tragic langh, crying, “.IlJ 
ha, ha 1 ’tis but the slavey.” " ’ 

The slavey has Mr. Frederick’s hot water, and a bottle of soda- 
water on the same tray. He has been instructed to bring soda 
whenever he hears the word slavey pronounced from above. The 
bottle explodes, and Frederick drinks, and hisses after his drink 
as though he had Been all hot witliin. 
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What’s o’clock now, slavey—half-past three 1 Let me see, 
I breakfasted exactly ten hours ago, in the rosy morning, off a 
modest cap of coffee in Covent Garden Market. Coffee, a penny; 
bread, a simple halfpenny. What lias Mrs. Kidley for dinner 1 ” 
Please, sir, roast pork.” 

“Get me some. Bring it into my room, unless, Honeyman, 
you insist upon my having it here, kind fellow ! ” 

At the moment a smart knock comes to the door, and Fred 
says, “ Well, Charles, it may be a friend or a lady come to confess, 
and I’m off; I knew you’d be sorry I was going. Tom, bring up 
my things, brush ’em gently, you scoundrel, and don’t take the nap 
off. Bring up the roast pork, and plenty of apple sauce, tell Mrs. 
Eidley, with my love; and one of Mr. Honey man’s shirts, and one 
of his razors. Adieu, Charles ! Amend ! Remember me.” And 
he vanishes into the upper chambers. 
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CHAPTER XII 

IN WHICH EVERYBODY IS ASKED TO DINNER 

J OHX JAMES had opened the door, hastening to welconae a 
friend and patron, the sight of whom always gladdened the 
youth’s eyes; no other than Clive Newcoine—in young Ridley’s 
opinion, the most splendid, fortunate, beautiful, high-born, and 
gifted youth this island contained. What generous boy in his 
time has not worshipped somebody'? Before the female enslaver 
makes her appearance, every lad has a friend of friends, a crony of 
cronies, to whom he writes immense letters in vacation, whom 
he cherishes in his heart of hearts; whose sister be proposes to 
marry in after life; whose purse he shares; for whom he will 
take a thrashing if need be: who is his hero. Clive was John 
James’s youthful divinity: when he wanted to draw Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, a Prince, Ivanhoe, or some one splendid and egregious, 
it was Clive he took for a model. His heart leapt when he saw 
the young fellow. He would walk cheerfully to Grey Friars, with 
a letter or message for Clive, on the chance of seeing him, and 
getting a kind word from liim, or a shake of the hand. An ex¬ 
butler of Lord Todmorden was a pensioner in the Grey Friars 
Hospital (it has been said that at that ancient establishment is a 
college for old men as well as for boys), and this old man would 
come sometimes to his successor’s Sunday dinner, and gmmblo 
from the hour of that meal until nine o’clock, when he was forced 
to depart, so as to be within Grey Friars gates before ten; grumble 
about his dinner—grumble about his beer—grumble about the number 
of chapels he had to attend, about the gown he wore, about the 
Master’s treatment of him, about the want of plums in the pudding, 
as old men and schoolboys grumble. It was wonderful what a 
liking John James took to this odious, querulous, graceless, stupid, 
and snuffy old man, and how he would find pretexts for visiting 
him at his lodging in the old hospital He actually took that 
journey that he might have a chance of seeing Clive. He sent 
Clive notes and packets of drawings; thanked him for books lent, 
asked advice about future reading—anything, so that he might 
have a sight of his pride, his patron, his paragon. 


I 
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I am afraid Oliye Hewcome employed Mm to smuggle ruim 
shrub and cigars into the premises; giving him appointments m 
the school precincts, where young Clive would come and steaitliiiy 
receive the forbidden goods. The poor lad was known by the 
boys, and called Hewcomo’s Punch. He was all but hunchbacked; 
long and lean in the arm; sallow, with a great forehead, and waving 

black hair, and large melancholy eyes. 

“What is it you, J. J.V cries Clive gaily, when his humble 
friend appears at the door. “Father, this is my friend Ridley. 

This is the fellow what can draw.” ^ 

“ I know whom I will back against any young man ot hm size 
at that,’’ says the Colonel, looking at Clive fondly. He considered 
there was not such a genius in the world ; and had already thought 
of having some of Clive’s drawings published by McLean of the 

Hay market. ^ . -nr -o i 

“ This is my father just come from India—and Mr. Pendennis, 

an old Grey Friars man. Is my uncle at home'?” Both these 
gentlemen bestow rather patronising nods of the head on the 
lad introduced to them as J. J. His exterior is but mean-looking. 
Colonel Hewcome, one of the humblest-minded men alive, has 
yet his old-fashioned military notions; and speaks to a butler’s 
son as to a private soldier, kindly, but not familiarly. 

“Mr. Honeyman is at home, gentlemen,” the young lad says 
humbly. '‘Shall I show you up to his room'?’^ And we walk 
up the stairs after our guide. We find Mr. Honeyman deep in 
study on the sofa, with -“Pearson on the Creed” before hiin. 
The novel h^is been whipped under the pillow. Clive found it 
there some short time afterwards, during his uncle’s temporary 
■ absence in his dressing-room. He has agreed to suspend liis 
theological studies, and go out with his brother-in-law to dine. ^ 

As Clive and his friends were at Honeyman’s door, and just 
as we were entering to see the divine seated in state before his 
folio, Clive whispers, “ J. J., come along, old fellow, and show us 
some drawings. What are you doing 1” , ^ 

“ I was doing some Arabian Nights,” says J. J., up in my 
room; and, hearing a knock which I thought was yours, I came 

down.” . , „ . 

“Show us the pictures. Let’s go up into your room, cries 

Clive. .r . . n 

«-What—will you ? ” says the other. “ It is but a very small 

place.” 

“ Never mind, come along,’’ says Clive; and the two lads dis¬ 
appear together, leaving the three grown gentlemen to discourse 
together, or rather two of us to listen to Honeyman, who expatiates 
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upon the beauty of the weather, the difficulties of the clerical call¬ 
ing, the honour Colonel Newcome does him by a visit, &c., with 
his usual eloquence. ’ 

After a while Clive comes down without J. J., from the upper 
regions. He is gi-eatly excited. “ O sir,” ho says to his father 
“you talk about my drawings—you should see J. J.’s ! By Jove 
that fellow is a genius. They are beautiful, sir. You seem actually 
to read the * Arabian BTights,^ you know, only in pictui'es. There 
is Scheherazade telling the storie.?, and—what do you call herl— 
Dinarzade and the Sultan sitting in bed and listening. Such a 
grim old cove ! You see he has cut off ever so many of his wives’ 
heads. I can’t think where that chap gets his ideas from. I can 
beat him in drawing horses, I know, and dogs; but I can only 
draw what I see. Somehow he seems to see things we don’t, don’t 
you know? 0 father. I’m determined I’d rather be a painter 
than anything.” And he falls to drawing horses and dogs at his 
uncle’s table, round which the elders are seated. 

“ I’ve settled it upstairs with J. J.,” says Clive, working away 
with his pen. "We shall take a studio together; perhaps we will 
go abroad together. Won’t that be fun, hither 1” 

“My dear Olive,” remarks Mr. Hoiieymaii, with bland dignity 
“there are degrees in society which we must respect. You surely 
cannot think of being a professional artist. Such a profession is 
very well for your young protdgd: but for you-” 

“What for me?” cries Olive. “We arc no such great folks 
that I know of; and if we were, I say a painter is as good as a 
lawyer, or a doctor, or even a soldier. In Doctor Johnson’s Life 
—wliieji my father , is always reading—I like to read about Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds best: I think ho is the best gentleman of all 
S I like to paint a picture like Lord 

Heathfield in the National Gallery! WmddnJt I just ^ I tliink 
I would sooner have done that, than have fought at Gibraltar. And 
ttose Three Graces—oh, aren’t they gi-aceful! And that Cardinal 
Beaufort at Diilwich !—it frigliteiis me so, I daren’t look at it. 
Wasn t Eeynolds a clipper ! that’s all! and wasn’t Euboiis a brick ? 
He was an ambassador and Knight of tlie Bath; so was Vandyck." 
And Titian, and Raphael, and Velasquez'?—.Ill just trouble you to 
show me better gentlemen than them, Uncle Charles.” . 

1 that the pictorial calling is not 

honourable, says Uncle Charles; “but as the world goes there 
are other professions in greater repute; and I should have thought 
Colonel Newcome’s son-” 

“He shall follow his own bent,” said the Colonel; “as long 
as his calling is honest, it becomes a gentleman; and if he were 
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to take a fancy to play on the fiddle—actually on the fiddle—I 

shouldn’t object.” . , „ , i- 

“ Such a rum chap there was upstairs ! Olive resumes, looking 
up from his scribbling. “ He was walking up and down on the 
landing in a dressing-gown, with scarcely any other clothes on, 
holding a plate in one hand, and a pork-chop he was munching 



with the other. Like this ” (and Olivo draws a figure). “ What 
do you think, sirl He was in the ‘Oave of Harmony,’ he says, 
that night you flared up about Captain Costigan. He knew me 
at once; and he says, ‘Sir, your father acted like a gentleman, 
a Christian, and a man of honour. Maxima debetur pvsro 
reverentia. Give him my compliments. I don’t know his liighly 
respectable name.’ His highly respectable name,” says Olive, 
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cracking with laughter — “those were his very words. ‘And 
inform him that I am an orphan myself-^iu needy circumstances ’ 
—he said he was in needy circumstances; ‘and I heartily wish 
he’d adopt me.’ ” 

The lad puffed out his face, made his voice as loud and as deep 
as he could; and from his imitation and the picture he had drawn, 
I knew at once that' Fred Bayham was the man he mimi(;ked. 

“And does the Bed Eover live here,” cried Mr. Pendcnnis, 
“ and have we earthed him at last 1 ” 

“He sometimes comes here,” Mr. Honeyman said, with a care¬ 
less manner. “ My landlord and landlady were butler and house¬ 
keeper to his father, Bayham of Bayham, one of the oldest families 
in Europe. And Mr. Frederick Bayham, the exceedingly eccentric 
person of whom you speak, was a private pupil of my own dear 
father in our happy days at Borehambury.” 

He had scarcely spoken when a knock was heard at the door, 
and before the occupant of the lodgings could say “ Come in ! ” Mr. 
Frederick Bayham made his appearance, arrayed in that peculiar 
costume which he affected. In those days we wore very tall stocks, 
only a very few poetic and eccentric ])ersons venturing on the Byron 
collar; but Fred Bayham confined his neck by a simple riband, 
which allowed his great red whiskers to (nirl freely round his 
capacious jowl. He wore a black frock and a large broad-brimmed 
hat, and looked somewhat like a Dissenting preacher. At other 
periods you would see him in a green coat and a blue neckcloth, as 
if the turf or the driving of coaches was his occupation. 

“ I have heard from the young man of the house wlio you were, 
Colonel FTewcoine,” he said with tlie greatest gravity, “and liappened 
to^ be present, sir, the otlier night; for I wns aw^eary, having l)een 
toiling all the day in literary labour, and needed some refreshment. 

I happened to be present, sir, at a scene which did you the greatest 
honour, and of which I spoke, not knowing you, with something 
like levity to your son. FTe is an iiujenui v'ldtm.s puer imjemdqne 
.Pendennis, how arc you?~and I thought, sir,w^ould 
come down and tender an apology if I had said any words that 
might savour of offence to a gentleman who was in the right, as I 
told the room when you (piitted it, as Mr. Pendcnnis, I am sure, 
will rcinember„” 

Mr. Pendcnnis looked surpiise, and perhaps negation. 

‘‘You forget, Ikmdennis? Those wdio quit tlnit room, sir, often 
forget on the morrow what occurred during tlie revelry of the night. 
You did right in refusing to return to that s(iene. We public men 
are^ obliged often to seek our refreshment at hours when luckier 
individuals are lapt in slumber.” 
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“ And wliat may be your occupatiouj Mn Bayliam? ” asks the 
Colonel, rather gloomily, for he had an idea that Bayhani was 
adopting a strain of perdflage which the Indian gentleman by no 
means relished. Never saying aught but a kind word to any one, 
he was on fire at the notion that any should take a liberty with 
him. 

“A barrister, sir, but without business—a literary man, who 
can but seldom find an opportunity to sell the works of his brains 
—a gentleman, sir, who has met with neglect, perhaps merited, 
perhaps undeserved, from his family. I get my bread as best I 
may. On that evening I had been lecturing on the genius of some 
of our comic writers, at the Parthenopoeon, Hackney. My audience 
was scanty, perhaps equal to my deserts. I came home on foot to 
an egg and a glass of beer after midnight, and witnessed the scene 
which did you so much honour. What is this ^ I fancy a ludicrous 
picture of myself’^—he had taken up the sketch which Olive had 
been drawing—“ I like fun, even at my own expense, and can afibrd 
to laugh at a joke which is meant in good humour.” 

This speech quite reconciled the honest Colonel. “ I am sure 
the author of that, Mr. Bay ham, means you or any man no harm. 
Why 1 the rascal, sir, has drawn me, his own father; and I have 
sent tlie drawing to Major Hobbs, who is in command of my regi¬ 
ment. Cliinncry himself, sir, couldn’t hit off a likeness better; 
he lias drawn rne on horseback, and he has drawn me on foot, and 
he has drawn my friend, Mr. Binnie, who lives witli me. We liavo 
scores of liis drawings at my lodgings; and if you will favour us by 
dining with us to-day, and these gentlemen, you shall sec that you 
are not the only person caricatured by Olive here.” 

I just took some little dinner upstairs, sir. I am a moderate 
man, and can live, if need be, like a Spartan; but to join such good 
company I will gladly use the knife and fork again. You will excuse 
the traveller’s dress? I keej) a room here, which I use only occasion¬ 
ally, and am at present lodging—in the country.” 

When Honeyman was ready, the Colonel, who had the greatest 
respect for the Church, would not hear of going out of the room 
before the clergyman, and took his arm to walk. Bayham tlien 
fell to Mr. Pendcimis’s lot, and they went together. Through Hill 
Street and Berkeley Square their course was straiglit enough ; but 
at Hay Hill, Mr. Baylaxm made an abrupt tack larboard, engaging 
in a labyrinth of stables, and walking a long way round from 
Clifford Street, whither we were bound. He hinted at a cab, but 
Pendennis refused to ride, being, in truth, anxious to see which way 
his eccentric companion would steer. “ There are reasons,” growled 
Bayham, “ which need not be explained to one of your experience, 
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why Bond Street must he avoided by some iiieii peculiarly situated. 
The smell of Triiefitt’s pomatum makes me ill. Tell me, Pen- 
dennis, is this Indian warrior a rajah of large wealth ?■ Could he, 
do you think, recommend me to a situation in the East India 
Company ? I would gladly take any honest post in which fidelity 
might be useful, genius might be appreciated, and courage rewarded. 
Here we are. The hotel seems comfortable. I never was in it 
before.” 

When we entered the Coloners sitting-room at ISTerot’s, we 
found the waiter engaged in extending the table. “We are a 
larger party than I expected,” our host said. “ I met my brother 

Brian on horseback leaving cards at that great house in- 

Street.” 

“ The Kussian Embassy,” says Mr. Honeyman, who knew the 
town quite well. 

“And he said he was disengaged and would dine with us,” con¬ 
tinues the Colonel. 

“Am I to understand, Colonel Newcomc,” says Mr. Frederick 
Bayliara, “that you are related to the eminent banker. Sir Brian 
lilewcome, who gives such uncommonly swell parties in Park 
Laner^ 

“What is a swell party?” asks the Colonel, laughing. “I 
dined with my brother last Wednesday; and it was a very" grand 
dinner certainly. The Governor-General himself could not give a 
more splendid entertainment. But, do you know, I scarcely had 
enough to eat ? I don’t eat side-dishes; and as for the roast beef 
of Old England, why, the meat was put on the table, and whisked 
away like Sancho’s inauguration feast at Barataria. We did not 
dine till nine o’clock. I like a few glasses of claret and a cosy talk 
after dinner; but—well, well”—(no doubt the wortliy gentleman 
was accusing himself of telling talcs out of school and had come to 
a timely repentance). “ Our dinner, I hope, will be different. Jack 
Binnie will take care of that. That fellow is full of anecdote and 
fun. You will meet one or two more of our service; Sir Thomas 
de Boots, who is not a bad chap over a glass of wine; Mr. Pen- 
dennis’s chum, Mr. Warrington, and my nephew, Barnes Newcome 
—a dry fellow at first, but I dare say he lias good a.bout him when 
you know him ; almost every man has,” said the good-natured philo¬ 
sopher. “ Clive, you rogue, mind and be moderate with the cham¬ 
pagne, sir! ” 

“Champagne’s for women,” says Clive. “I stick to claret.” 

“ I say, Pendennis,” here Bayharn remarked, “ it is my deliberate 
opinion that F. B. has got into a good thing.” 

Mr. Pendennis, seeing there was a great party, was for going 
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home to his chambers to dress. ‘‘ Hra ! ” says Mr. B.'iyhani, 
‘‘don’t see the necessity. What right-minded man looks at the 
exterior of his neighbour^ He looks here^ sir, and examines tliere^^ 
and Bayham tapped his forehead, whi(5h was expansive, ami then 
his heart, which he considered to be in the right place. 

“What is this I hear about dressingT’ asks our host. “ .Dine 
in your frock, my good friend, and welcome, if your dress-coat is in 
the country.” 

“It is at present at an uncle’s,” Mr. Bayliam said, with great 
gravity, “and I take your hospitality as you offer it, Colonel 
Newcome, cordially and frankly.” 

Honest Mr. Binnie made his appearaaice a sliort time b(d()re tlic 
appointed hour for receiving the guests, arrayed in a tight little pair 
of trousers, and white silk stockings and pumps, his bald head 
shining like a billiard-ball, his jolly gills rosy with goodduimour. 
He was bent on pleasure. “ Hey, lads 1 ” .4ys he ; “ l)ut we’ll 
make a night of it. We haven’t had a night since the farewell dinner 
off Plymouth.” 

“ And a jolly night it was, James,” ejaetdatea the Colonel 

“Egad, what a song that Tom Norris sings 1 ” 

“And your ‘Jock o’ Hazcldean’ is as good as a play, Jack.” 

“And I think yoxi beat iny one I iver hard in ‘Tom Bowling’ 
yourself, Tom ! ” cries the Colonel’s delighted elumi. Mr. Ikenhumis 
opened the eyes of astonishment at the idea of the posaihility of 
renewing these festivities, but he kept the lips of prud(>nc(‘ (dowd. 
And now the carriages began to drive up, and the guests of Colonel 
Newcome to arrive. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

m WHICH THOMAS NEWCOMB SINGS HIS LAST SONG 

T tlE earliest comers were the lirst mate and the medical otticer 
of the ship in which the two gentlemen had come to 
England. The mate was a Scotchman; the Doctor was a 
Scotchman; of the gentlemen from the Oriental Club, three were 
Scotchmen. 

The Southerons, with one exception, were the last to arrive, 
and for a while we stood looking out of the windows awaiting their 
coming. The first mate pulled out a penknife, and arranged his 
nails. The Doctor and Mr. Binnie talked of the progress of 
medicine. Binnie had walked the hospitals of Edinburgh before 
getting his civil appointment to India. The three gentlemen from 
Hanover Sejuare and the Colonel had plenty to say about Tom 
Smith of the Cavalry, and Harry Hall of the Engineers: how 
Topham was going to marry poor little Bob Wallis's widow; how 
many lakhs Barber had brought home, and the like. The tall 
grey-headed Englishman, who had been in the East too, in the 
King’s service, joined for a while in this conversation, but presently 
left it, and came and talked with Clive I knew your father in 
India,” said the gentleman to the lad ; “ there is not a more gallant 
or respected officer in that service. I have a boy too, a stepson, 
who has just gone into the army ; he is older than you; he was 
born at the end of the Waterloo year, and so was a great 
friend of his and mine, who was at your school, Sir Rawdon 
Crawley.” 

He was in Gown Boys, I know,” says the boy; “ succeeded 
his Uncle Pitt, fourth Baronet, I don’t know how his mother—” 
her who wrote tlui hymns, you know, and goes to Mr. Honeyman’s 
chapel—comes to be Rebe(‘.ca, Lady Cra.v'lcy. His father, Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley, died at Coventry Island, in August 182—, and 
* his tincle, Sir Pitt, not till Septeml)er here. I remember, we used 
to talk about it at Grey Eriars, when I was quite a little cha,p; 
and there were bets whether Crawley, I mean the young one, was 
a Baronet or not.” 

“ When I sailed to Rigy, Cornel,” the first mate was speaking-— 
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uor can any spelling nor combination of letters of wliicli^ I am 
master reproduce this gentleman’s accent when he was talking his 
best—'‘I racklackt they used always to sairvm ns a drein before 
denner. And as your irinds are kipping the denner, and a,H IVe 
no watch to-night, I’ll jist do as we used to do at Rigy. James, 
my fine fellow, jist look alive and breng me a, small glass of brandy, 
will yel Did ye iver try a brandy cocktail, ConieH Whin I sailed 
on the New York line, we used jest to make bits before denner: 
and—thank ye, James”—and he tossed off a glass of brandy. 

Here a waiter announces, in a loud voice, Sir Thomas de 
Boots,” and the General enters, scowling round the room atjc^ording 
to his fashion, very red in the lace, very tight in the girth, Bi)lendidly 
attired with a choking white neckcloth, a voluminous waistcoat, 
and his orders on. 

Stars and garters, by jingo ! ” cries Mr. Frederick Bayham ; 
“I say, Pondennis, have you any idea, is the Duke (coming 1 
I wouldn’t have come in these Blucdiers if I had known it. 
Confound it, no—Hoby himself, my own bootmaker, wouldn’t 
have allowed poor P. B. to appear in Bluchers, if h(‘. liad known 
that I was going to meet the Duke. My liium’s all right, any¬ 
how;” and F. B. breathed a thankful prayer for that., ImUaul, 
who but the very curious could tell that not F. B.’s, but C. II.’s* 
Charles Honeyman’s—was the mark upon that (ha'orons linen 

Colonel Newcome introduced Sir Thomas to (uan-y om^ in tlu^ 
room, as he had introduced us all to each other prt'viously; and as 
Sir Thomas looked at one after another, his fac.(‘. was kind (mough 
to assume an expression which seemed to ask, “ And who tlu^. (h^vil 
are you, sir T’as clearly as though the (hmcral himwdf had givaai 
utterance to the words. With the genthnnan in the window talking 
to Clive he seemed to have some ae(|uaintauce, and said, not 
imkindly, “ How d’yoii <lo, Dobbin 1 ” 

The carriage of Sir Brian Newcome now drove u|), from which 
the Baronet descended in state, leaning upon tin*, arm of tlu‘. Apollo 
in plush and powder, wlio closed the shutt(n's of irlu^ great c.oa(*h, 
and mounted by the side of tlie (U)a(;hman, lac(‘J and periwigged. 
The Bench of Bishops has given up its wigs; ca,uuot th(‘ box, t.oo, 
be made to resign that insane decoration 1 Is it m‘(*(‘ssa,ry foi'our 
(Comfort, that the men who do our work in stabU' or hous(‘lH)ld 
should be dressed like Merry-Andrews'? Mutc.r Sir Brian Ntuvcoim*, 
smiling blandly; lie greets his brother ailectionatrly, Sir Thomas 
gaily; he nods and smiles to Clive, and graiaously pmanils Mr. 
]i?endennis to take hold of two fingers of his (cxhuidcul right hand. 
That gentleman is charmed, of course, with th(‘, (•ondesc<msion. 
What man could be otherwise than happy to be allowed a momeulury 
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enil)ra,(je of two Biich previous fingers'^ Wlieri a gentlcniaii bo 
ftivoiirB me, T a-IwayH ask, men tally,, why he haa taken the trouble 
at all, and regret that I liave not had the preaence of mind to poke 
one linger againat his two. 11 I were worth ten thousand a year, I 
cannot help inwardly reliecting, and kept a large acjcoiint in Thread- 
needle Street, I cannot help thinking he would have favoured me 
with the whole palm. 

The arrival of these two grandees has somehow cast a solemnity 
over the (jompany. The weather is talked about i biilliant in itsell, 
it does not oc(*,asion very brilliant remarks among Oolonel Newcome’s 
guests. Sir Bria,n really thinks it must he as hot as it is in India. 
Sir Thomas de Boots, swelling in his white waistcoat, in the arm- 
hol(‘.s of which his thumbs are engaged, smiles scornfully, and wishes 
Sir Brian had ever felt a good sweltering day in the hot winds in 
India. Sir Brian withdraws the nntenahle proposition that London 
is as hot as Calcutta. Mr. Bimiie looks at his watch, and at the 
Colonel. “ We have only yonr nephew, Tom, to wait for,’’ he says 
I think we may make so bold as to order the dinner, ’ a proposal 
heartily seconded by Mr. Frederick Bayham. ^ 

The dinner appears steaming, borne by steaming waiters. The 
grandees take their places, one on eacdi side of the Colonel. He 
begs Mr. Honeyman to say grace, and stands reverentially dimng 
that brief ceremony, while Be Boots looks queerly at him from over 
his napkin. All the young men take their places at the farther end 
of the table, round about Mr. Binnie ; and, at the end of the second 
course, Mr. Barnes Newcome makes his appearance. 

Mr. Barnes docs not show the slightest degree of disturbance, 
although he disturbs all the comx)any. Soup and fish arc brought 
for him, and meat, which he leisurely eats,^ while twelve other 
gentlemen are kept waiting. Wo mark Mr. Binnie’s twinkling eyes 
as they watch the young man. ‘‘Eh,” he seems to say, “but that’s 
just about as free-and-easy a young ebap as ever I set eyes on.” 
And so Mr. Barnes w<u a cool young (‘hap. That dish is so good, 
he nmst really have some more. lie disemsses the second sxipply 
leisurely; and turning round, siinpcwing, to his neighbour, says, “ I 
really hope I’m not keeping everybody waiting.” ^ ^ 

“Hem!” grunts the nevighbour, Mr. Bayham; “it doesnt 
mu(*k matter, t()r we liad all x)r('.tty well done diimer.” Barnes 
takes a notn, of Mr. Bayhum’s (lr(‘.ss his long irock-tioat, the riband 
round his neck; and surveys him with an admirable impndeiu’e. 
“Who are these people,” thinks he, “my uncle has got togetherV’ 
He hows graciously to the Colonel, who asks him to take wine. 
Ho is so insufierahly affable, that cvei'y man near him would like 
to give him a beating. • 
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All the time of the dinuer the host wa.H cluillciigiiig everylxxly 
to drink wine, in his honest old-fashioned way, and Mr. Biniiie 
seconding the chief entertainer. was tlie way in Ihigland 

and Scotland when they were young men. And when Binnic, 
asking Sir Brian, receives for reply from the Baromd. -Ihiank 
you, no, my dear sir; I have exceeded already, j)()silively ex¬ 
ceeded;” the poor discomfited gentleman hardly knows Avliither to 
apply; but, luckily, Tom Norris, the lirst mate, (‘om(‘s to his 
rescue, and cries out, “Mr. Binnic, Pvc not laid enough, and Til 
drink a glass of anything ye like with ye.” Tlie fact is, tlmt Mir. 
Norris has had enough. He has drunk bum])ers to the Iiealth of 
every member of the company; his glass has been filled scores of 
times by watchful waiters. So has Mr. Baylmni a,l)sorl)ed great 
quantities of drink; but without any visible eilxH't on tliat vcteniu 
toper. So has young Clive ta.ken more tha.u is good for him. His 
cheeks are flushed and burning; he is chattm’ing and hmghing 
loudly at his end of the table. Mr. Warrington eyes the lad with 
some curiosity; and then regards Mr. Barnes with a look of s(‘oni, 
which does not scorch that a.fhd)le young person,, 

I am obliged to confess that the ma,t(i of the Tndianian, at an 
early period of the dessert, and when nohody had asked him (or 
any such public expression of his o])inion, insist(‘(l on rising and 
proposing the health of Colonel Ne.wc'oim*,, wliosi'. virtue's lu' lamb'd 
outrageously, and whom he laonoumu'd to lui oiu'. of tlu' Ix'st of 
mortal men. Sir Brian looked very mmh alarnu'd at tlui conn 
mencement of this speech, wliie'h tlu^ matu delivc'rod with imuu'nse 
shrieks and gestienlation : l)ut tlu'. Baronet n'vovt're'd during tlu'. 
course of the rambling oration, and, at its (ionelusion, grae-edidly 
tapped the table with one of those'! ])atronising lingers ; auel lilting 
up a glass containiug at least «a. thiiubh'ful of e'lare't", said, “My 
dear brother, I drink your luuilth with all my henirt, Bin suah.” 
The yontliful Barnes had uttered many “lle^ar, heuirs 1 ” during 
the discourse, with an irony which, with eve'iy firsh glass of wine 
he drank, he (eared leess te> eeone'eeal. And though Barnes hael eeomee 
late ho had drunk largely, making ti|> for lost time. 

Those ironieeal ehceers, and all Ids cousin’s beiliavieiur eluring 
dinnew, had struck young Clive, who was growing very angry, I lee 
growled out rcmia-rks iuh’, (>inplinient 5 i.ry te> Barne's. Jlis e'.ycs, as 
he looked towards Ids kinsman, llasheMl ehalbmge's, of which wc. 
who were wateeliing him eioubl see the warlikee pui’jxud., Warringlou 
looked at Bayham and Pemdeimis with ghuu'e's of apin'ehe'iisinu. 
We saw that dangen* was brocxling, uuh'ss tlie young man eMudd 
be restrained from his impertinence, anel thee either from his wiiu'. 
Colonel Newcome said a very fe^v -worels in rei>ly to Ids homist 
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friend the chief mate, and there the matter might have ended; but 
I am soi’ry to say Mr. Binnie now thought it necessary to rise and 
deliver himself of some reimirlcKS regarding the King’s service, coupled 
with the name of Major-General Sir Thomas de Boots, K.C.B., &(;. 
—the receipt of wliich that- gallant officer was obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge in ii confusion amounting almost to apoplexy. The glasses 
went whack whack upon the hospitable board; the evening set in 
for public speaking. Encouraged by his last effort, Mr. Binnie now 
proposed Sir Brian Ncwcome’s health; and that Baronet rose and 
uttered ati ex(ieedingly lengthy speech, delivered with his wine-glass 
on his bosom. 

Then that sad rogne Bay ham must got up, and call earnestly 
and res|)ectfully for silence and the chairman’s hearty sympathy, 
for the few observations which he had to propose. “ Our armies 
had been drunk with proper enthusiasm—such men as he beheld 
around him deserved the applause of all honest hearts, and merited 
the cheers with which their names had been received. (“Hear, 
hear ! ” from Barnes Kewcome sarcastically. “Heai', hear, Heak ! ” 
fiercely from Olive.) But whilst we applauded our army, should 
wo forget a profession still more exalted 1 Yes, still more exalted, 
I say in the face of the gallant General opposite; and that pro¬ 
fession, I need not say, is the Church, (Applause.) Gentlemen, 
we have among us one who, while partaking largely of the dainties 
on this festive board, drinking freely of the sparkling wine-cup 
which our gallant friend’s hospitality administers to us, sanctifies 
by his presence the feast of which he partakes, inaugurates with 
appropriate benedictions, and graces it, I may say, both before and 
after meat. Gentlemen, Charles Honeyman was the friend of my 
childhood, his father the instructor of my early days. If Frederick 
Bayham’s latter life has been chequered by misfortune, it may be 
that I have forgotten the precepts which the venerable parent of 
Charles Honeyman poured into an inattentive ear. He, too, as a 
clnld, was not exempt from faults; a,s a young man, I am told, 
not quite free from youthful indiscretions. But in this present 
Anno Domini, we hail Charles Honeyman as a precept and an 
example, as a decus Jklei and a lumen eedesiae (as I told him in 
the confidence of the private circle this morning, and ere I ever 
thought to publish my opinion in this distinguished company). 
Colonel HewciOTue and Mr. Binnie! I drink to the health of the 
Eeverend Charles Honeyjuan, A.M. May we listen to many more 
of his sermons, as well as to tlmt admirable discourse with which 
I am sure he is about to electrify us now. May we profit by his 
ehxiuence; and (‘herish in our memories the truths which come 
mended from his tongue 1 ” lie ceased; poor Honeyman had to 
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rise on his legs, and gasp out a few incoherent remarks in reply. 
Without a hook before him, the Incumbent of Lady Wliittlesea’s 
Chapel was no prophet, and the truth is he made poor work of 
his oration. 

At the end of it, he, Sir Brian, Colonel l)t)bbin, and one of 
the Indian gentlemen (piitted the room, in spite of the loud out¬ 
cries of our generous host, who insisted that the party should not 
break up. “Close up, gentlemen,” called out honest Hewcome, 
“we arc not going to part just yet. Let me till your glass, 
General. You used to have no objection to a glass of wine.” Ami 
he poured out a bumper for his friend, wlii(^h the old (‘ampaigner 
sucked in with fitting gusto. “Who will giv(i us a stmg'^ Binnie, 
give us the ‘Laird of Oockpen.’ It’s (;a])ita.l, my dear Oemaal. 
Capital,” the Colonel whispered to his neighbour. 

Mr. Binnie struck up the “Laird of Co(‘.kp(m,” wit.liout, I am 
bound to say, the least reliujtance. Hti boblxul to one man, and 
he winked to another, and he tossed his glass, and gave all tlie 
points of his song in a manner which did (a-(‘dit to his simplicity 
and Ms humour. You haughty Southerners little know how a, 
jolly Scotch gentleman cnn des'ipere in loco, and how In^ (hirrups 
over his honest cups. [ do not say wliether it was with the song 
or with Mr. Binnie that we were most anmsed. It; was a, good 
comnionty, as Christopher Sly says; nor were we sorry wlum it; 
was done. 

Him the first mate succeeded ; after whi(h ca>m(‘ a song from 
the redoubted F. Bayliam, whndi lu^ sa,ng with a ha.ss voie(', whihi 
Lablache might envy, and of whi(‘.h tln^. (‘horns was frantically sung 
by tlie whole company. The cvj was tln'.n for tluj (JolomI; on 
which Barnes Newcome, who had Inien drinking miudi, starhul up 
with something like an oath, (aying, “Olg I can’t stand this.” 

“Then leave it, confound you!” said young Cliv(‘, with fury 
in his face, “ If our company is not good enough for you, why 
do you come into if?” 

“What’s thatl” asks Barnes, who wan evidimtly anc(‘i(‘d hy 
wine. Bayham roared “Silence!” and linrmss Nmv(‘(aue, looking 
round with a tipsy toss of the head, finally sat down. 

The Colonel sang, as we have said, with a, veay high voi(‘ts 
using freely the falsetto, affa tlu^ mamuir of th(‘ tenor singors of 
his day. Ho chose one of his maritime songs, and got through 
the first verse very well, Barnes wagging his luaul at tlu; chorus, 
with a “Bravo!” so ofiensive that Fred Bayham, his mnghljour, 
gripped the young man’s arm, and told him to hold his (‘<mf(nmd(Ml 
tongue. 

The Colonel began his second verso: and here, as will often 
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happen to amateur siiiKcrs, his fixlsctto broke down. He was not 
in the least annoyed, for I saw him smile very good-naturedly; 
and he was going to try the verse again, when that unlucky Barnes 
fii-st gave a sort of crowing imitation of the song, and then burst 
into a yell of laughter. Olive dashed a glass of wine in his face 
at the next minute, glass and all; and no one who had watched 
the yoimg man’s bchavionr was sorry for the insult. 

I never saw a kind face express more teiTor than Colonel New- 
come’s. He started hack as if he had himself received the blow 
from his son. “ Gmcious God ! ” he cried out. “ My boy insult a 
gentleman at my table! ” 

“ I’d like to do it again,” says Clive, whose whole body was 
trembling with anger. 

“Are you drunk, sir?” shouted his father. 

“The boy served the young fellow right, sir,” growled Fred 
Bayham in his deepest voice. “ Como along, young man. Stand 
up straight, and keep a civil tongue in your head next time, mind 
you, when you dine with gentlemen. It’s easy to see,” says Fred, 
looking round with a knowing air, “ that this young man hasn’t got 
the usages of society—he’s not been accustomed to"it: ” and he led 
the dandy out. 

Others had meanwhile explained the state of the case to the 
Colonel—including Sir Thomas de Boots, who was highly energetic 
and delighted with Olive’s spirit; and some were for having the 
song to continue; but the Colonel, puffing his cigar, said, “No. 
My pipe is out. I will never sing again.” So this history will 
record no more of Thomas Newcome’s musical performances. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PARK LANE 

C LIVE -woke up the next morning to be aware of a racking 
headache, and by the dim light of his throbbing eyes, to 
behold his father with solemn face at his be<l-foot—a re¬ 
proving conscience to greet his waking. 

“ You drank too much wine last night, and disgraced yonrseli, 
sir,” the old soldier said. “You must get up and oat humble pie 

this morning, my boy.” , , , „ . 

“Humble what, father?” asked the lad, hardly aware of lus 
words, or the scene before him. “ Oh, I’ve got such n. headache ! ” 

“ Serve you right, sir. Many a young fellow has had to go on 
parade in the morning with a heaihusho. earned overnight. Drink 
this water. Now, jump up. Now, dash tlie water well over your 
head. There you come! Make your toilette (piickly, and let us 
be off, and find Cousin Barnes before he has hdt home.” 

Clive obeyed the paternal orders ; dres.Hed himself ((uickly ; and 
descending, found his father smoking hi.s nwrning cigar in lluMipart- 
ment where they had dined the night bclort^, and where the i,abl('.s 
still were covered with the relics of ycwtcirday’s least the emptied 
bottles, the blank lamps, the scattered ashes and fruits, the wretched 
heel-taps that have been lying exposed all night to the air. Who 
does not know the aspect of an expired feast? 

“The field of action strewed with the dead, my l»ity,” says 
Olivo’s father. “ Sec, liero’s the glass on the floor yet, and a great 
stain of claret on the carpet.” 

“ 0 father,” says Olive, hanging his head down, “ T know 1 
shouldn’t have done it. But Barnes Newcomc. wotdd provok('. the 
patience of Job ; and I cotildn’t bear to have my father insulted.'’ 

“I am big enough to fight my own battles, my boy,” llui 
Colonel said good-natnredly, putting his hand on the, lad’s (lamp 
head. “ How your head throbs ! If Bariuis laugln^d at my Hinging, 
depend upon it, sir, there was Kouuitlung ridiculous in it, and he 
laughed because he could not lielp it. If he Isihaved ill, W(i 
should not; and to a man who is eating our salt too, and is ef our 
blood.” 


